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Editor’s Note 


Some of the friends and a<lmirers of Prof. Niliarrarijan Ray, 
Emeritus Professor of the Calcutta I diversity and Honorary Pio- 
lessor in the Centre for Studies in Social .Sc.ieuces. Ckilcutta. ha\e 
jrathered together to present a volume of essavs in lH)iiour of him. 


ft troiild surely not he necessary to repeal rJic achievements of 
Prof. Ra\. He has not been content with his .scholastic work. Since 
the earlic‘.si da\s of his career he dcmon.straied a wide ranging inte¬ 
rest in \arions uspexts of public life—in journalism, library 
nianageiiieiit. academic administration of the Tndian Tn.stitute of 
Achaiiced Study, Simla, as a member of llie Rajya Sabba and later 
as an active and innovative member of tlie Pay Commission; and 
above all as a .social thinker, who in recent years has endowed the 
sindv of literature, arts and cixic life with the added dimension of 

I 

concern for the social context in which aesthetic and ei'onomic 
iiapjienings inesitably take place. 


Em rc'asons bevond the control of tlie Organising Committee, 
the time takem for the publication of the present volume has been 
very long. We duly apoIogi.se to the contributors for the inc'on- 
veiiiriice causc'd by tliis. 


'I'lie Organising Committee always hoped this volume to be 
introclucc'd by its Chainiiaii. Professor Suniti Kumar ClialtcTjee, 
whose siulcieii death has deprived it of this honour. MembcTs of the 
Organising Committee express tlieir profound son'ow for the 
siiciden death of Professor Clbatrerjec, 
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I MKTHODOLOGY AND GENERAL ISSUES 
RELATING TO SOCIAL. PERSPECTIVE 




The Archaeological Significance 

of 

A Modern Indian Potter’s Technique 

F. R. ALLCHIN 


Tin: reconstruction of the techniques of prehistoric craftsmen depends 
u|K)n archacologicil discovery to supply the necessary data. In the case of 
the pottery that forms so ubiquitous a component of the material, culture of 
later prehistoric and protohistoric peoples, it involves the accurate observ'a- 
lion and study of whole pots and fragments from a given site, area or period. 
It nec*ds to be supported, as far as possible by the discovery and excavation 
of potters workshops and kilns, and the collection of data relating to such 
items of etjuipment as wheels, dabbers, turntables, etc. All too frequently 
this supjxirt is not forthcoming and the archaeologist is faced by an assemb¬ 
lage of |X)ts and slicrds alone. Broadly speaking his etaluation will depend 
upon two types of investigation: straight technological cx;imination, and 
the use of a variety of scientific tests to determine, in so far as relevant such 
matters as the chemical constituents of a glaze, etc. I'he present paper con¬ 
siders an aspect of the first of these in die light of observation of modern 
potters. 

'The archaeologist’s work involves the excavation of sites, the collection 
of materials, and their interpretation in cultural terms. All too often he is 
ill-equipped to make such interpretations, and for matters of primitiie 
technology he all too often lacks basic craft knowledge. Many of the inter¬ 
pretations of ancient crafts found in the pages of archaeological reports arc 
implausible, and some are frankly fantastic. It is probable that a broad 
education in the elements of the crafts, linked with at least minimal practi¬ 
cal experience, would serve to improve his writing. But it is also evident that 
the details of a modern craft, and this is certainly true of the potters, vary 
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considerably from one part of the world to another. I'hus in making a re¬ 
construction of the practice of any ancient potters it would almost certainly 
be helpful to find modern evidence derived from present-day craftsmen who 
might be expected to be somehow culturally related to them in terms of 
craft tradition. Indeed it may well be that the closer such a relationship is 
in space and lime the greater the probability of significance, and vice versa. 
In any case the archaeologist is likely to end up with a number of alternate 
{xMsibilitics, and in deciding ^vhich is the more probable he must use not 
only his observation of the material itself, but also the implications of 
modern craft analogies. 

It is commonplace for the archaeologist, faced with an assemblage oE 
{jois and sherds, to attempt to divide them according to techniques of manu¬ 
facture into such groups as hand-made, wheel-thrown, moulded, etc. As a 
general rule he tvill claim to detect the first category by the irregularities of 
form, uneven thickness and body of the clay, and by imperfect rotundity: 
the second, by such diagnostic traits as the spiral swirl on the base, represent¬ 
ing the mark of the string used by the ixjtter to cut the pot off ivhile the 
wheel was still turning, or the greater regularity of thickness, form and 
striations left by the fingers uix)n the surface, and particularly the inner 
.surface, of tlie pots. For moulded jxjts one expects to find none of these 
features, but often traces of the junctions of scjiarate moulds, and a [iredilet- 
tion for relief dcTrorations. .Such simple generalisations do not howcAer work 
in all cases. In India the characteristic spun wheel, Avhich generally replaces 
the foot wheel cast of the Indus, imposes peculiar limitations on the potter. 
The Avidesprciid employment of the paddle and dabber also gives his pro¬ 
ducts a special character. So too docs the \'ery general predilection for A'esscls 
with rounded rather than flat bases. 

In a typical Indian assemblage fd$m Early Historic and even Proto- 
historic times evidence for the use of the Avheel is largely obscured: the bases 
are very fretjuently rounded, so that the marks of cutting from the tvlicel arc 
ab.scnt; the Ixxly of the pot is largely without any indicative striations, and 
often no more than the neck and the rim bear them. Broadly speaking in 
such assemblages there are two or three major groups of forms. 'The 
first, occupying up to half of the total, consists of Avatcr-pots AA'iih 
more or less globular bodies, and with apparently wheel-thrown necks 
and rims (Fig. i, Nos. 1-4); the second is a class of shalloAV food boAvls, 
generally Avith a marked angle between the walls and the base and 
hence often referred to as carinated. but sometimes curv'cd (Fig. 1, 
Nos. 5-8); and the third is a class of cooking pots with similarly rounded 
bases but Avith rather deeper walls (Fig. 1, Nos. 9-10). The method, of 
manufacture of none of these vessels is immediately apparent. However, 
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o 1 ).scL'vation of potters ifi several parts of India has afforded dear accounts 
of the manufacture of globular pots of the first group, and thq technique 
may be widely observed today without difficulty. We give a brief account 
of the version current in Daman below. It is open to doubt whether 
archaeologists would have detected or correctly interpreted the diagnostic 
traits of this technique without the assistance of modern craft-analogies. 
The method of manufacture of the second and third groups is equally 
unclear, and has been the subject of considerable speculation. In 
general the pots have been described by archaeologists as made on the 
wiicel, though how the rounded bases xverc formed remains obscure. 
Published sources do not appear to give much help, and one gathers 
tliat modern analogy is not forthcoming. Over the years we gave some 
thought to the matter and several equally improbable solutions suggested 
themselves. For instance, in 1954 1 noted that a group of black-and-red ware 
1)owls. ‘all showed clear traces of wheel throwing on the upper parts of the 
walls, whilst the rounded bases, often below a clearly defined angle, w’cre 
formed by hand after cutting from the wheel'.* Some fifteen years ago I first 
saw a technique in use in north Mysore which seemed to provide an expla¬ 
nation of how these pots were made, and more recent observation of a group 
of potters in Gujarat has supplied confirmation of this hypothesis. I shall 
now describe the technique in terms of these two observations. In each 
case I shall allude briefly to the role of the wheel in the workshops con¬ 
cerned, as (his suggests interesting relationships of male and female spheres 
of work. 

I'he first occasion was in 1957 w'hcn 1 visited a group of potters at 
Miidgal in north Mysore. Subsequently I wote a short paper describing part 
of their work and commenting on its archaeological significance.’* I noted 
that the technique in question seemed to provide the simplest and most 
natural way of making a range of bowls and other vessels. It involved no 
wheel, but instead used a rudimentary form of turntable, made by setting an 
earthenware saucer upon another inverted saucer. A variant involved resting 
the saucer on the mouth of a broken water pot. This apparatus produced 
vessels of a regularity of form and bearing such regular striations on their 
surface that I believed it would deceive most archaeologists into thinking 
that they were thrown upon the wheel. The most common types of pot 
made by the method were shallow food bowls, desa ibexi to me by one of the 
}x)tters as ‘poor men’s thahs’. I remarked that these vessels bore a close gene¬ 
ric resemblance to the shallow tray bowls which form a dominant feature of 
the Painted Grey ware, the Northern Black polished ware and the Black-and- 
red ware. Accordingly the technique might be regarded as the most likely 
mode of manufacture of this type when it occurred anciently in all these 
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PLATE II 


MODKRN INDIAN POTTKK’s TKCIINIQI'E 
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wares. At Mudgal there were also made by the same method cooking pots 
with somewhat higher walls and a clear angle between the walls and the 
rounded base, and a curious type of rimless vessel with a sharply narrowing 
mouth. This we were told was used for boiling milk. At Mudgal this potting 
technique was the exclusive property of women. Men were meanwhile 
throwing pots on the typical spun wheel and subsequently beating them 
xvith paddle and dabber to produce globular water pots by the well 
known routine, substantially similar to that which I shall briefly describe 
below. 

During the past years I have seen quantities of pottery from excavations 
of many periods, and from many parts of India. This has tended to confirm 
my belief that the turntable technique provided the most convenient tvay to 
make a range of common Indian pottery types. While in Gujarat in 1967 
(on the first season of the Cambridge University-Archaeological Survey of 
India joint expedition to coastal Gujarat), we visited a potters colony where 
an interesting variant of the Mudgal technique was being practised. The 
products of these Gujarati potters were particularly interesting because 
among them were vessels which were virtually identical to another ty{>e 
familiar from archaeological contexts. 

In November 1967 wc visited a colony of potters in the village of 
Wadkund (Varakunda) near the banks of the Daman Ganga river in the 
former Portuguese territory of Daman. The clay was collected from the river 
bank. It was washed in a series of small pits and when of the right 
consistency was cut into blocks of considerable weight) and covered with 
damp sacking until required for use. Both men and women were working ar 
the time of our visit. I'hc men were throwing pots on typical Indian spun 
wheels and, after removal from the wheel, beating them to their final size 
and shape. The technique does not differ from that observed and recorded 
in other parts of India, but as I obtained a good series of photographs it 
seems worth describing it once more. The wheel is made of wood, weight 
being added by the addition of clay. It is pivoted on a short iron spike and 
stands only a few indies above the ground. Rotation is achieved by inserting 
a stave in a recess in the upper side of the wheel and revolving it to the 
required speed while standing over the wheel. The actual throwing is done 
by the potter squatting beside the wheel (PI. 1, No. 1). The potter’s hands 
are free and employed much as they would be on a foot wheel (PI. 1, No. 2 ). 
The pot is cut from the wheel with a string and at this stage shows a dis¬ 
tinctive swirl on the base. It bears typical striations of the outer surfiice. as 
a result of the contact of the potter’s hands with the revolving day (PI. i. 
No. s). It is now put aside until sufficiently dry to permit beating. This is 
accomplished with a paddle of wood and dabber, or anvil, of stone. A range 
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of both tools was available and used as needed (PI. IT. No. 4 ). The dabber is 
held in the left hand and inserted in the pot: the paddle is held in the right 
hand and applied to the outer surface (PI. II, No. 5). As the work proceeds 
the potter sprinkles the pot with powdered tvood ash, probably to prevent 
the paddle from slicking, but doubtless producing a significant change in 
the surface behaviour when fired. As the process advances progressively 
longer and thinner paddles are employed. The final form of the pot has 
more than twice the volume it had when taken from the wheel (PI. II. Fig. 6). 
It should be noted that now no more than the rim and tot> three inches of 
the neck bear any visible traces of the Avhecl. The globular body and the 
partly flattened underside bear only the traces of the beating they have 
received, in the form of a series of overlapping and verv shallow facets. These 
are particularly noticeable on the interior. The outside is slightly roughened 
by the conjunction of paddle and wood ash (this roughening may later be 
removed by burni.shing). After firing if such a j^ot is broken the sherds have 
a characteristic ‘feel’, and oncx* known this can be detected in sherds from 
other contexts. 

While the men were thus engaged with the wheel, the women were 
making pots by another method. 'I'liey took handfuls of clay corresponding 
in size to the vessel they were to make, and moulded them between their 
hands into thick bun shaped discs. Each disc was now placed in the centre 
of a shallow saucer of about eleven inches diameter. This .saucer was placed 
on a board with a suitable concavity in its up|»cr face. The thumb of the 
right hand was now pres.scd into the middle of the disc of clay so as to make 
a crude thumb pot (PI. Ill, No. 7). The saucer was held or rotated, as desired, 
by the left hand. When the central hollow had been sufficiently enlarged the 
potter took a stone dabber (identical to those used for beating the wheel- 
thrown posts), and svhile rotating the saucer she .started gently to beat the 
interior of the pot. from time to time svetting the dabber in a nearby bowl 
of water (PI. Ill, No. 8), The dabber was then laid aside, a freshly soaked 
rag taken in the right hand, and while continuing to rotate the saucer slowly 
with the left hand, she drew up the walls, holding the rag between the clav 
and her fingers and keeping the thumb on the inside of the vessel (PI. III. 
No. 9). In this way the desired form svas obtained and the completed pot 
put aside to dry in its saucer. The walls and rim show regular striations, 
closely resembling if not indistinguishable from those of a wheel-thrown pot, 
and the interior of the base shows traces of the dabbing process, often in 
the form of a regular pattern of shallow depressions (PI. Ill, No. 10). 

If we examine a completed vessel after firing, we notice several features. 
The bowl con.sists of three elements: the curved base, taking the form of the 
saucer in which it was made and frequently showing traces of facetting on the 
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inside and a thinness of section as a result of the beating it has received; the 
walls, usually, in the products of this workshop, separated from the base by 
a more or less clear cut angle (of the sort often referred to by archaeologists 
as a carination); and the everted rim. Both the latter elements bear regular 
horizontal striations. According to the quantity of clay selected the diameter 
of the base can be varied, up to the maximum diameter of the chosen saucer. 
So too may the height of the walls, their shape and angle be varied, and by 
increasing the walls in this way the shallow food bowls of our photographs 
can be transformed into a common type of cooking pot. ’I'here can also be 
considerable variation in the shape and size of the rims. 

Among other types of {lot made by the women of Wadkund were small 
convex lids with flattened central knobs, 'i'hc main part of the lid was made 
in the form of a shallow bowl and when leather hard was removed from the 
saucci. turned over and the knob luted on. We did not record other details 
of the finishing of the pots, nor did we see the loading of a kiln, nor its firing. 
But we watched typical burnishing with strings of beads held between the 
hands, 'i'he firing was in open kilns, the general colour i>roduced being a good 
red. However some of the carinated dishes had fired black inside, pre¬ 
sumably as a result of their being stacked one on top of the other in the kiln, 
and therefore deprived of oxygen during firing. 

Comparing the tumtable techniques of Mudgal and Wadkund, we 
notice some similarities and equally significant variations. 'I he basic equip¬ 
ment varies slightly. At Wadkund the saucer was at first rested on a round 
concavity in a board, and only after transferred to another, inverted, saucer. 
At Mudgal the saucer was either rested on a flat disc, or sometimes on the 
mouth of a water pot, broken off around the shoulder and set firmly in the 
ground. At both places a dabber. rag and supply of water were the only other 
requisites. At Wadkund the bun-shaped lump of clay was first hollowed by 
the thumb, then enlarged with the dabber, and finally formed with the 
fingers. At Mudgal the clay w^ets beaten out into a flat disc which was foldtxl in 
around the edges, like pastry, and then lifted on to the saucer. At Wadkund 
the rotation was by the left hand alone; while at Mudgal it was by a conjunc¬ 
tion of the big toe of the right foot and the left hand. At both places shallow 
food bowls, although of different forms, wxre the chief pots made by the 
method. Technically speaking, the smooth curve of the junction of avails and 
base of the Mudgal bowls, or the sharper angularity of the ‘carinated’ Gujarat 
examples arc no more than matters of fashion, and depend upon the whim 
of the potter. So too docs the presence of a rolled or everted rim. Although 
it is still theoretically possible for such pots to be made on the ivhcel or by 
other tecfmiqucs, we are frankly doubtful whether the Indian potter has 
ever done so. Wc are inclined to think that if the modern Indian potter finds 
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this technique most suitable and natural for making bowls o£ these types, 
his ancestors may anciently have done likewise. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to review in any detail the archaeo¬ 
logical contexts from Yvhich related types occur; but some brief remarks may 
not be out of place. At Mudgal Yve noted three such forms: the shallow 
bowls, Yvhich Yve called the ‘poor men's tkatis'\ vessels of about the same 
diameter but Yvith narroYV mouths and no rims; and cooking and water pots 
of roughly similar, but expanded, form, and Yvith the addition of rims.* The 
first of these demand comparison with one of the regularly recurring variants 
in the shalloYV boYvls of the PGW, NBP, Black-and-rc*d and Roulettcd Yvares, 
as Yve noted in our earlier paper.* Taken as a group these forms extend over 
a great part of India and Pakistan, and occur throughout the first millen¬ 
nium B.c:., and into the first niillcnniiiin a.d. Although the other variants 
of this type are not made at Mudgal, the technique suggests itself as the most 
natural Yvay to make this common class of vessel. I'hc second, rimless vessels, 
arc much less common, and Yvere probably used for milk boiling (as modern 
analogy suggests). They do occur occasionally in the arcliaeological record, 
for instance in the Ganges Y'allcy during tlie first niillcnnium b.c., and in 
succeeding centuries.*’ 'I’he third type has many variants, depending upon the 
presence of a sharp angle bciYvcen the walls and base, and the height at which 
this angle is situated. It occurs extremely Yvidely in space and time, from the 
first niillcnnium b.c., umvards to the present. It shows a great Y'ariety in the 
form of its rims, but these in no way indicxite the basic nicth(Kl of manu¬ 
facture, Yvhich is equally apparent throughout. 

Of the forms of pot noted at Wadkund only two need dcuiiii us: the 
.shallow howl, and the small conical lid Yviih knob. 'I'herc can be little doubt 
that, functionally speaking, the former is also an extension of the t/m/?, 
fiKxl Ixnvl, type, .se|>arated from the Mudgal lioYvls b\ its conqiaratively lieavy 
rim, and by the sharper angle between base and yvhIIs. 'Phe form, as yvc saw 
it being made, appears to be substantially the same as the cariiiatcd bowls 
of Jorwc, Chandoli and Prakash, etc., and thus as one of the hall-marks of 
the Jonve culture, during the second half of the second millennium b.c.* It 
is probable that if drawings iverc available for a range of the modern vessels 
they would be found to overlap to a remarkable extent with the range of 
the type in the Jorwe sites. I'hc specimen yvc illustrate in Fig. 2 Yvas chosen 
at random and Yvas the only modern example yvc had time to draYV. A 
wider selection would undoubtedly greatly strengthen our case. It has 
hitherto been common for archaeologists to Y\’rite of the Jorwe bowls as 'made 
on a fast Yvheel’, Yvith 'uniformly-built thin Yvalls with regularly parallel 
striations’, etc. It has been claimed that ‘sonic of the shapes like the carinated 
bowl . . . definitely seem to have been fashioned in parts and then luted 
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(together)’/ A more plausible si^;gestion mentions the rounded bases as 
‘fashioned in moulds and then possibly dabbered*. This may well be a re¬ 
cognition of the forming technique we have described—^although die saucer 
should scarcely be described as a mould. The other form noticed at Wadkund 
was a small convex lid with central knob. The form is very similar to that 
of the black burnished lids often found in association with grave goods in 
the south Indian iron age graves, and must provide a convincing hypothesis 
for how these were made, as do many of the other forms found in association 
with them. Such lids are also found widely diffused in space and time. 

In both the cases we have studied the technique was employed exclusi¬ 
vely by women. It involves a stone dabber, a rudimentary saucer and a cer¬ 
tain amount of hand forming. It may be argued that this rotary device is so 
different from the conventional turntable of modern potters (in which a flat 
disc is pivoted on a metal point) that the name is inappropriate. Even in 
India there is another, relatively more advanced turntable in use for making 
large heavy {xits. 'I'his consists of two stone discs, one above the other, 
pivoted by a ccntml boss and corresponding hollow. These appear to have 
been in use in the subcontinent at least since the first millennium b.c. But 
in spite of this we believe that the term turntable is still the best description 
of the ap])aratus we have reported. We arc reluctant to suggest the date of 
its first appearance and subsequent diffusion. Suffice it to say that there seems 
little if any evidence for it in the Indus civilization, and that, whatever its 
origins, it gained currency particularly in post-Harappan times, spreading 
throughout northern and western India and the Peninsula, and appearing as 
a principal technique of the makers of the Black-and-red ware. Painted Grey 
ware, and Nordiern Black Polished ware. In general it appears to have been 
used alongside a typically Indian wheel and beater routine for making the 
larger globular water pots and jars of coarse pottery. Whether this can be 
taken as evidence of a sexual division of labour, comparable with that 
ob.scrved in the modern craftis, is not certain, but in view of the very wide¬ 
spread masculine monopoly of the wheel, it seems that it is to be expected. 
Also we have been struck again and again by the underlying resemblance of 
some of the women's techniques and those of dough making, and this too may 
suggest the same thing. We have not made any systematic study of modern 
or ancient potters of Southeast Asia, but even a casual glance suggests that 
the Indian techniques we are discussing have many analogies in that region, 
and we are led to conjecture that this may have been the source from which 
they reached India. Finally we repeat our conclusion that such reconstruc¬ 
tions of ancient techniques may best be achieved when this sort of modem 
analogy is available, and when the history of at least some of the forms can 
be traced back in the archaeological record with almost no break. 
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Oral Data, Religious Literature 

and History: 
Notes from a Sociologist 

SA riSH SABERWAL 


lx :i raciii essay addressed to tlie sociologists, Professor Arvind Shah has 
rexictv’ed many of the interactions between sociology and histoiy in the 
context of scholarship on India spread over more than a hundred years.' 
When the potential for such interaction is viewed from the perspective of the 
iiistorians, another set of issues moves into focus, and a sociologist might dis- 
f iiss some of tiicsc, especially in jxiying tribute to an historian who sees hini- 
sell .IS "a student of historical smiolog)Such an exercise has academic 
warrant Ick), for just as the sociologist cannot move forward, in such areas as 
the nature of urixin cc'titres or of the colonial society, without slubstantial 
liistorical help, so too docs the historuin need a sociological base for advancing 
into .social history. 'Phis essay begins with some reHcciions on the locus of 
historical data generally; then it reviews some recent uses of unorthodox data 
sources in historical enquiry, especially in Africa; and concludes with a 
reference to some current work seeking to relate ancient Hindu literature to 
its sociohistorical setting. 


SOCIAl. CONIEXTS OF DaTA 


'I'he historian’s craft relics verv heavilv on data derived from documents 

* 4 

prepared for other purposes, that is, documents prepared by people in the 
course of running their own lives by their own lights. In other words, while 

Komila Tli.ipar and C. N. \'cniigopa< \er>' kiiidh rninmcntnl on an earlier draft of this 
fssay. 

' A. M. Shah. "Historical snciolony: A trend report”, in Survey of Reicanh hi 
aiifl Social Anthropology (M, N. Srintvas and others, cds.), Bombay) i()74. 

* Niharranjan Ray, The Sikh Gurus and the Sikh Society: a Study in Social Analysis. Patiala, 
^070, p. 108. 
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the conscious prepiration o£ historical records, time capsules, and the like is 
a relatively recent development, all societies leave behind precipitates, 
formed in the course of their own activities; it is these precipitates that the 
historian seeks to locate and recover, and then to connect, with appropriate 
modes of inference, with the human experience whose residue it is. The 
hunter’s flint chips in a prehistoric site, the mummies in Egyptian tombs, 
the Asokan pillars, and the Ain-i-Akbari, these are all precipitates from jxirti- 
cular societies, recovered by the historian and turned into documents, and 
then interpreted by him for information on the originating society. 

To be able thus to interpret his documents, the historian needs a critical 
apparatus ivhich enables him to distinguish between different dociiments 
from a single originating society, to understand these dociimeiils, indi¬ 
vidually and collectively, and to build certain tests of validity and reliability 
into the inferential process, tests which would underlie that consensus which 
defines the scholarly enterprise in any discipline. Each series of documents 
requires of the historian a distinctive critiotl apparatus, a distinctive 
epistemology. 'I'he precipitates, the documents, carry within them i)otential 
information, and this potential is turned into knowledge when an appro¬ 


priate epistemology assays the documents. 

From flint chips one may argue about a society’s technology, fauna, and 
gastronomy, and from Cutyoii’s diaries one may argue about colonial motives; 
but a world of difference separates the tw'o styles of inference. 'Fhese would 
have in common only the most general principles of logic, probability, and 
the like. Few human c\olulionists w'ould feel entirely at home in the con¬ 
temporary historian's archives, and vice versa. One major difference between 
the data sources is the cllicicucy with which information is stored in them. 


"llic flint chips, the Asokan pillars, and Cur/on’s diaries lie along a rising 
curve, iviih their authors increasingly aware of the importance of informa¬ 


tion and of the ways of storing it. 


I.et me now advance a scries of interconnected propositions. Very gene- 
rallv, the greater the division of labour in a society, the more complex is its 
role structure, and therefore the more efficiently must it code information 
internally in order to facilitate effective coordination between the various 


roles. It is this internally coded information, however informally done, which 
would become the precipitate for the historian. The more complex the 
society, then, the greater the mass of information likely to be available to 
him. In other words, what information one can assemble depends, in part, 
upon the texture of the .society one is examining. So die kinds of questions 
one may ask and the closeness of weave one may acliie\'e in historical re- 
amstruction would vary from period to period and from society to .society. 
Consequently, corresponding to the array of data source's there has to be a 
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parallel array of specialities and of epistemologies, and it is rather late for 
any one historian to try to master them all. 

Compared to work in well charted areas, with data bases and epistemo* 
logies firmly established, the problems are immense for an historian in an 
unmapped area, wishing to reconstruct the nature of human experience in 
a society nctv to the historical enterprise. He may have to begin with a search 
for information possibly stored in precipitates of an unaccustomed sort; and 
having located these, he would have to develop epistemologies which would 
enable him to move, efficiently and reliably, to the experiences which did. 
in the first place, generate the precipitates he analyses. 

The nature of the problem can be illustrated with reference to a preli* 
minary enquiry into the nature of ethnic relations in Chhota Nagpur by 
Majid Hayat Siddiqi.” The customary data sources appear to suggest strongly 
the Miinck took the first steps towards state formation towards the end of 
the first millennium, but the record is more or less blank from then on to 
1800 A.D., when the colonial records begin to reveal for Munda country a 
complex state structure with rather substantial feudal underpinnings. In 
reconstructing the processes that comprised this development, if the archives, 
the inscriptions, and the like are unhelpful, where should one look for a 
breakthrough? 

Recent advances in African history suggest that Munda society itself 
might be a good place to search and that one might look for their own tradi* 
tional mechanisms for storing information concerning themselves.^ How can 
the historian locate such mnemonics economically? I'o aiiswer this we have 
to repeat the principle that a society’s informational precipitate arises in its 
own phenomena, its own structures, its own purposes. To locate the preci¬ 
pitates, then, the society's overall stnicturcs, and the purposes characteristi¬ 
cally pursued therein, have to be determined: this would suggest what kinds 
of information its members routinely employed, and how they stored it; 
that is, what kinds of information they created and stored while pursuing 
their myriad purposes. The reconstruction of erstwhile social structures may 
be done either by the social anthropologist or by the. historian who has learnt 
the appropriate skill. 

i'he principle that a society’s informational precipitate arises in its own 
structures and purposes may be useful to historians generally. It would 
imply (1) that an historian would begin with a model of the society and the 
period to be explored; (2) that he would use it to guess the range of purposes 

^ "Ethnic Gioup relations and the colonial context; a restatement of tlic history of Chora 
Nagpur under Britiat rule." Centre for Historical Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, mimeo* 
graphed, 14 pages, 1974. 

* Jan Vansina has surveyed tlic range of sucli lucchaniaus. Sec his Oral Tradition: .4 Study 
in Historical Methodology (tr. by H. M. Wright). Chicago, 1965, pp. 36-39. 
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pursued in that period, and the kinds of information these might have preci¬ 
pitated; and (3) that upon locating such precipitates in the expected (or 
unexpected) places, the new evidence would help refine the original model, 
thus moving closer to the experience one had set out to reconstruct.' 

Recent work, by historians and anthro{X)logists. has renewed our awa¬ 
reness of a universally available precipitate: human memories. These may 
relate to relatively recent events, experienced by persons now alive, or these 
may recall events, whose memory has been transmitted through the genera¬ 
tions down to one’s informants. 'We note in passing that, in turning to infor¬ 
mants for hitherto unrecorded data, the historian joins other social scientists 
who routinely engage in such “fieldwork”. A corpus of material transmitted 
orally for some generations, may iiavc been committed to writing at some 
point in its career, and may reach the Iiistorian in this form. Epistemologies 
developed for oral data would also apply to the latter sort of sources. 'I’lic rest 
of this paper is concerned with the iiistorical use of such memories and the 
corres}x)nding sources. 1 begin with 'Fom Kessinger’s use of oral data, elicited 
during field-work in a village, in conjunction with village-level records. 


.SociAi. Changk and History 

What the sociologist calls social change strikes the historian as material 
for social history, and this ecpiit alence holds, regardless of level, for the lotal 
community as well as for the nation-state. 'The etjuivalcnce implies a give 
and take, but the historian and the* sociologist in India, in recent decades, 
have tended to quarry at different levels and this, among other things, has 
tended to keep them apart. Just as the sociologist and the social anthropo¬ 
logist. ha\'ing exhausted their quarry—synchronic analysis of small local 
communities, look for larger units inliistorical depth, they meet the historian, 
with his diachronic view, travelling towards the small local community in 
search of real persons, in working social relationships, spread over time. 

One such recent traveller, 'I’om Kessinger, has struck gold in a Punjabi 
village.® Vilyatpur is superb as a study both in community history and in 
social and economic change in modern India. Kessinger’s questions arise in 
the work as much of sociologists as of demographers and economic historians. 
'I'hc census and the like have given us gross magnitudes for population 

* I'hc heuristic model proposed here is of a piece with one employed during social anthio- 
p^ugical fieldwork in an industrial town; see mv "The first hundred days: leaves from a field 
diary”, in Encounter and Experience: Personal Accounts of Fieldwork (A. Betcille and T. N. 
Madan, cds.), Udhi, igyr,. 

* Vilyatpur 1848-1^8: Social and Economic Change in a North Indian Village, Berkeley, 
* 974 - 
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growth. urbani/.alion. occupational categories, migratory streams, and so 
forth: but these sources do remain silent over sucli questions as: who moves? 
which sorts of social groups docs he come from? why does he move? how 
does his move influence the structure of the groups of his origin? To 
questions such as these, the answers change with time as the larger social 
configuration itself changes. Kessinger’s achievement lies in documenting 
the nature of this variation for one village, carrying through ivhat others had 
for years been wistfully suggesting. 

I'hc data available in India for a community history take a muiti- 
quantal jump w'hen tiie colonial regime begins to create records for its own 
purposes.^ While the Ain-i-Akbari allows Kessinger to determine who domi¬ 
nate ttie villages in this region during the sixteenth century, by disclosing, 
mahahvise, the caste of zamindars resi)onsihle for paying revenue, it is only 
for i8|8, with an account of the village prepared by “the British Settlement 
Officer and his numerous Indian assistants", that Kessinger can reconstruct 
closely the [>atterns of village society and economy, noting details down to 
the individual family, its size, its landholding, its pattern of cultivation, and 
so forth. 

Between 1848 and 1968 Kessinger weaves a genealogical net, using data 
from the official village records, the pilgrimage records of the pandas at 
Hardwar, and the informants’ recall of their own families. Into this net can 
be fitted discrete bits alraut births, deaths, education, family composition, 
occupations, travel and migiation, landownership and land use, spread over 
a hundred and twenty years. The net retains many who hkve long since left 
the village, thus documenting the variant consequences of migration in 
different strata of village society. Other factors in village life, say the pull 
of urban, industrial opportunities, can then be apprais^ against the back¬ 
drop of this genealogical net. 

'I'o sample Kessingcr's findings, consider the following. For these nvelve 
decades. Kessinger distinguishes between five major demographic patterns 
for the village families: terminal, marking the end of a family owing to the 
lack of a male heir; straight line, with the family reproducing itself steadily 
with one son in each generation; diamond, with growth initially and, follow¬ 
ing a decline or absence of male heirs, termination in subsequent genera¬ 
tions;* gradual fiyramid, with sons multiplying slowly in each generation; 
and finally the rapid pyramid with sons multiplying rapidly in each gene- 

' Mr. Dilbagli .Sin{rh, ciE Jawaharlal Nehru Unlicnity, and others working on medieval 
Rajasthani history are turning up \illage records in state arcliives which may allow them to 
immstnirt the main features of \illagc .sneicty with much elarity; but their sources arc rather 
iliiiiner, and oral data for that period absent, and therefore tlicir aasnints would iieressaiily 
remain much less detailed than tiiosc for the modem i>criod. 

* In this analysis Kessinger dchnes the "fainUv” as “eaeh sepaiale propcity gioup in i8.t8 
and all of its descendants.*' (p. 97.) 
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ration. It is from the pyramiding families, especially those growing rapidly, 
that sons went out—^to the West Punjab canal colonies in 1892 and 1921, 
to Australia during the last decade of the nineteenth century, to England 
during the 1950’s and the 1960’s, and individually wherever else an opening 
was noticed. 

Smaller families have been much more likely to hold their sons bade: 
going abroad has always been somewhat hazardous; and the risk with single 
sons, when the line might die out altogether, would be unacceptable. To gain 
wealth abroad and to lose an only son would be pointless; for the game, until 
very recently, was to improve the family’s standing within the universe of 
one's agnates in the village. In the status league of the village, the com¬ 
petition was between families in the village, and what counted was the land 
owned within the village: the son went abroad in order to enable his family 
to add an acre or two to its land at home. 

Since villages from this region have contributed far more than pro}X)r- 
tionately to migrants abroad from India, their incomes, used to compete for 
local agricultural land, have pushed its prices to levels which are excep¬ 
tionally high compared to other parts of India. In this context, some village 
landowners have seen advantage in selling their holdings in Vilyatpur in 
order to buy much more land in Rajasthan or Uttar Pradesh. I’his is a mark 
of major change in the past decade or so, of a “decline of the community 
as a referent’’. The framework for comparisons may continue to be one’s 
kinsmen, but these comparisons can wait for the visits and the iveddings. 
from year to year; the need to make them within the village in the course 
of the daily round is becoming weaker. 

Oral Tradition in African History 

For Kessinger, the oral data sefVe to supplement the records—^whethcr 
from the district office or from the folios of the pandas at Hardwar—^but the 
dependence on oral data has had to be very much greater in the quest for 
Africa’s past. Prior to contact with and colonization by the Europeans, the 
written sources for subsaharan Africa refer only to the Moslem North 
and the coastal areas; those in the east had been the haunts of Arab traders 
at least since the tenth century—^but their activity was too thin to generate 
copious records.* Inland peoples had not been literate. To reconstruct their 
past, the historian has had to turn to many unorthodox sources of data'*: 
the distribution of the sickle cell in ethnic groups, testifying to earlier 

* Gervase Mathew, “The East African Coast until the coming of the Portuguese", in Hntory 
of East Africa (R. Oliver and G. Mathew, eds.), vol. 1, Oxford, 1963. 

** For a graeral review, see D. F. M:Call, Africa in Time-Perspective: a discussion of His¬ 
torical Reconstruction from Unvmttcn Sources, Bdston, 1964. 
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passage through malarial areas; divergences between the lexical stocks o{ 
related languages, suggesting the likely dates of separation between their 
speakers; constructing, for a family of languages, their proto-language, a 
pointer towards the probable area of origin of those who spoke that proto¬ 
language; working out the internal dynamics of a people’s key political insti¬ 
tutions, indicating the mechanisms for their expansion^' or for the spread 
of certain political institutionand so forth. These procedures have often 
relied on oral data, but the most productive source, especially for the rela¬ 
tively recent past, has been the people’s oral recall of their own past. 

Storing information in memory, and transmitting it across generations, 
can scarcely be effortless operations. The reason for making this effort usually 
lies in the uses to which the information can be put; that is, the effort to 
memorize is likely only for such information as sen'es interests deemed 
important by those whoi do the memorizing—or by their sponsors. This 
stream of memories, this oral tradition, serves to legitimize the vesting of 
certain rights; the oral tradition is sustained because it, in turn, sustains 
important rights in relation to significant interests. The oral tradition, in 
short, serves as a charter of rights. 

One can expect genealogies to be remembered, accuratetly and in depth, 
if one’s land rights are tied closely to one’s place in a lineage, and among the 
Tiv of Northern Nigeria this recall goes twelve generations back. The recall 
is utilitarian, however, and only those branches of the lineage are remem¬ 
bered that continue to have members down to the present;” and what is 
recalled today reflects the contemporary distribution of land rights. The 
genealogy shared by a kin group is likely to be continually re-edited, 
to accommodate the changing demographic realities; it would not coin¬ 
cide completely with the sort of genealogical net required by a Tom 
Kessinger. 

Oral tradition has been especially rich in the numerous African king¬ 
doms where specialist court chroniclers were chaiged with remembering, 
reciting when necessary, and transmitting the dynastic chronicles. These 
chronicles would link the reigning monarch back with the founder of his 
dynasty—and go beyond to the founder’s antecedents. These were no mere 
lists of kings; each ruler was recalled with rich detail of the major incidents 
during his reign. As for other sources of historical data, this one too was 
subject to bias and error. External checks over this bias have been available, 
however, in the dynastic chronicles of neighbouring kingdom and, occa- 

** Marshall O. Sahlins, "The sedentary lineage: an organization of predatory expansion", 
American Anthropolo^t, igSi, voh 63, pp. 3x1-45. 

“ Aidan Southall, Alur Society, Cambridge, 1953 (?). 

*• The "present” heie is tlie "ethnographic present"; the lime of the ethnographer’s field¬ 
work; if he reports on the society as it was upon initial colonial contact, it refers to that time. 
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sionally. in archaeology or European records: and Jan \^uisina'* has worked 
oui the epistemology for internal checks on data in the oral tradition. 

The most complex state system in subsaharan Africa, at the time of 
European contact in mid-19th century, ivas located, approximately, within 
and adjoining the territory of contcmixiraiy Uganda: the largest of its states 
—Ihigand.'i-—is (‘stimated to ha\'e had a million people, and it had recently 
been exfxiiiding. Building ujx)n a substantial Iwdy of research, Roland 
Oliver has recounted the course of events in this region, beginning ca. 1500 
A.i)., depending almost entirely on the oral traditions elicited from the court 
rluoniclers in each of the stales of the region.'" 

iMK.Ri'Ri-.nNfj 'ini'. Ri’T.icaoi'.s Litfraitri'. 


(h'anting the importance of the oral tradition for non-literate societies, 
what does the Indian historian have to do with it? It is simply that eliciting, 
appraising, and interpreting the oral tradition is becoming a common 
dimension of the historian’s craft, and it (inds applications within India too, 
de.spite her literate traditions. Among these is oral history, that is the 
general ion of contemjxn'ary records, drawing in cxidcnce from individuals 
whose perspectives on the shaping of key events may be crucial but who 
would not. oil their own, leave aciounts for the future historian. Historical 


lieldwork should, therefore, appeal especially to those who are (iirious about 
the giassroot processes in modern Indian history. Oral tradition may also 
help in enquiries such as that on Chhota Nagpur mentioned earlier. More 
generally, however, familiarity with this approat h is likely to direct attention 
to hitherto neglected, perhaps believed to be unmanageable, wins of data. 
The work ol Professors MeUeod and 'I'hapar. discussed below, illustrates this 
}Kiiential. 


Recovery of historical data frdin the oral tradition, we have argued, 
rests on the proposition that facts, interacting with interests, are likely to 
lead to variant accounts. Put another way, given variant accounts of a set of 
events, each account is likely to Jiave characteristic, biases, reflecting jiarticular 
interests. If the interests, and the related biases, can be peeled oflF, the kernel 
of facts will be revealed. It is on this premise that W. H. McLeod has built 
his biography of the founder of Sikhism, Guru Nanak and Ihr Sikh 
Religion.^^ 

In ascertaininfi the facts of Nanak's life. McLeod’s problem ivas that 


’* Ortil Tiadilion. olt. til, 

'■ RolamI OlUfr, clopmcius in the inlerior f. iROo-iflio”, in Hislorv of 

/■-iM/ Ihfto (Rolaiiil OIi\er .nul (a-riase Mathew. «ls.). Vol. i. ()\ioif|. iciiii. .Soc alsn l:n> 
\ansiiia, htnt'dotns of thr Stniniiunh, Madisou, itiHl). 

‘“Oxford, ig^. 
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the established 15th and 16th century sources took very little notice of the 
man and his activities. Adi Granth, the sacred text compiled a few decades 
after Nanak’s death, incorporates many of his religious dsmpositions which 
had been preserved among his disciples, but this material is largely silent on 
his own life and experiences. The Sikh tradition has. however, long employed 
evems. real or presumed, in Nanak’s life as vehicles for religious discourse, 
and a string of such incidents centring on Nanak is known as a janamsakhi, 
"evidences of liis life”.” Compiled by devotees, dc'cadcs or generations after 
Nanak's death, the janamsakhis, addressed to sectarian edification, carry 
large accretions of myth and legend, born in the devout imagination of the 
faithful. l*'urthermore, even for the most concrete of events, the four distin* 
guisliablc janamsakhis give variant, sometimes conflicting accounts, though 
some, compiled earlier, are rather more reliable than others. 

To this seemingly chaotic siruatioti McLeod brings order by setting out 
the four janamsakhis in detail: developing an epistemology to establish the 
likely facts of the case; isolating the most probable events—and their sc- 
cjuences; and putting these into an integrated account. Very briefly, McI.cod 
discards "the miraculous or plainly fantastic” material, uses the limited 
evidence of external sources (including Adi Gtanth) as a check upon the 
janamsakhi accounts, evaluates the measure of agreement between the .several 
janamsakhis —especially in view of their differential reliability, and so forth. 
'I'he .skeleton of a biography that this procedure yields, along with an 
analysis of Nanak’s teachings, enables McLeod to write an account of the 
"historic Nanak”. 

McI.cod, thus, has taken tlie janamsakhis, treated them as a kind of oral 
tradition and uncovered what appear to be the facts of Nanak's life after 
the variations haxe been peeled off. It is possible, hoivever. to focus on the 
variations in their oivn right. If source accounts have variant emphases, 
these emphases mav be shown to flow from variant interests. A demonstration 
of the existence of such an orderly relationship between interest and empha¬ 
sis would mark a scholarly advance. 

Professor Romila Thapar is currently engaged in showing the order¬ 
liness of the variation between numerous versions of the epics and the pura- 
nic literature in the ancient Indian religious traditions. Committ^ to 
writing a very long lime ago, successive redacteurs have re-worked these 
texts again and again, producing variant accounts in a manner reminiscent 
of the oral tradition of other peoples. Early drafts of Thapar’s work show 
that the variation in the accounts was a function (1) of the changes the society 
was undergoing when particular accounts were written and (a) of the chang¬ 
ing interests of the redacteurs and of their patrons. Related to the foregoing, 
" Ibid., i8n. 
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and illustrating the method, is Professor Thapar’s paper in this volume: 
the contemporary sociological understanding of the place of symbol, myth, 
and tradition in social relations is here used for analysing and interpreting 
the origin of myths in the itihasa-purana and the Buddhist traditions. 

This essay lias explored a small part of tlic extensive borderlands shared 
between history, sociology', and social anthro|x>logy. I began with the use of 
oral data in supplementing written records for work on community history, 
an effort tvhich yields a study in social change simultaneously. The historians 
of pre-colonial Africa have often had to rely upon oral sources more or less 
exdusively. Recent trends suggest furthermore that insight and method ger¬ 
minating in tvork on oral traditions can also bring order to and garner data 
from the copious icxts of India’s religious literature. 



Utilisation of Social and Cultural 
Anthropology in Historical Research: 
The Case of the Impact of Agriculture 
on Some South Indian Societies 

D. BOSE 


'fiiKRK is an ancient Indian literary (radilion that previous to agricultiire the 
method of obtaining food was by collection, and that the harmonious life of 
primitive food-gatherers was destroyed by the discovery of agriculture; 
and that introduction of agriculture tvas accompanied by *varmshrama 
smmja* (caste society), as well as by the institution of state and government. 
These topics form a part of larger works in literature, ethics, religion or 
philosophy. \\'hat is of interest, howeser, is the uniformity of utterances on 
these subjects in a variety of books, ranging from the Mahabharata and the 
Puranas to the Pali Canons and the Jain scriptures. T'his uniformity seems 
to indicate a definite social tradition as to how society was changed by the 
introduction of agriculture. Thus, for instance, the Vayu Puraiia,^ Malta 
vastu^ and Padam Carita’* state that the earliest method of obtaining food 
was by collection. The Vayu Purana^ and the Buddhist Mahavaslu* affirm 
that in this age—the Krita Yuga—there were no ‘varnas’ or classes and 
castes. The Vayu Purana* and the Mahavastu^ say that the harmonious life 
of primitive food-gatherers was destroyed by the introduction of agriculture. 
I’he Vayu Parana says that people then began to take by force and violence 
rivers, fields, hills, trees, shrubs and plants,* just as in more recent times 
powerful kin groups of Khans and Maliks in the Peshawar valley have 
forcibly appropriated the lands of the Mohmand community and stopped 
the traditional exchange of plots embodied in the institution of 'vesh’.* 
'These conclusions of ancient writers on social changes brought about by 
the development of agriculture arc confirmed by the findings of contcin- 
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porury Indian aiithroix)!!^)'.'" In a book entitled "Problems of Indian 
Society"" I showed how such conclusions tccre supported by contemporary 
studies of the north and north-western areas of the Indian sub-continent. In 
this })apeT 1 would like to sliow that they are also supported by studies of 
some more or less contemporary societies in central and south India. In 
doing this. 1 hope to give an example of hotv historians can make use of the 
findings of anthropological research. 

Societies in the Indian sub-contineiit are marked by uneven develop¬ 
ment. 'I he present of some can be seen as the p:tst of others, i'hus, the Pathans 
of Swat, the former Gandhari, now known as the Yusuf/ni. have a four-estate 
system of social organization—Klian. Pir. Pa than and the subjugated popu¬ 
lation—whicli corresponds to the Kshatriya, Bralmian. \'aisya and Sudra of 
the Rig \'c‘da. 'This uneven development is a fact which liistorians and 
anthropologists can make use of. More specifically the following appear to 
be some ot the are.is in which historians can utilise the findings of contem- 
}X)rary anthropology and sociology: 


(1) 1 o siibslaiitiate recotist met ions ol the past made h) .n'Lhaeologisis 
and historians. 'Phus H. D. Sankalia'- provides its with a chrono¬ 
logical chart of the development of material culture and associated 
social structures of South India. How do sliulies of different societies 
of \arsing lesels of loniplexity in South India today agree with such 
a I'econsIruction of past social structures? 

(2) 'To lilt in gaps in such reconstructions b\ liting plausible data 
from studies of contemporary societies which possess social s\stems 
somewhat similar to the historical ones being studied. 

{$) W’Iktc necessary, to attempt to explain eeitain historical changes 
by examining similar changes in present-day societies and b\ iinesii- 
galitig whether the latter could shed light on the former or tiol. 

(4) 'I'o suggest problem areas for further historical invesrigalion 
such as, for instance, the degree of lalxiur speciali.sation. the mobility 
of labour, the types of association.s formed by larious specialists, and 
the dcgivc of commodity production and tr.idc in the 'I'aniilnadu ot 
the Sangam literature, where merchants could becotiic socially im- 
(xu'lant enough to have epics depicting them as heroes. 

It is to such uses of anthropological studies by historians that I profxisc 
to jjay brief attention in this study of South India. In discussing the impact 
of agriculture on societies we shall describe both the immediate and the 
.secondary or derived effects. 

H. D. Sankalia has given the following chronologioil chart .of the 
beginnings of civilization in South India. Social .systems, much of ritual, 
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ideas and ^-alues perish with time and cannot be discovered by the archaeo¬ 
logist’s spade. Understandably there is a minimum mention o£ such items 
ill the chart. Any attempt, however, to reconstruct past societies with relics 
of material culture inevitably involves the use of some kind of social model 
or other. As this is unavoidable, the best we can do, under the circumstances, 
is to find models from later or contem}M)rary studies, which have a higher 
degree of probability. 


As elsewhere, the data 1 quote pertain generally to the early twentieth 
or the late nineteenth century. 

Of different social formations in Central and .South India the simplest 
is to be found among communities like the Chcnchiis’’ and the Kadirs.” Let 
us take tlie Chenchiis. Until recently they used to collect forest produce, 
including wild oats, Iioncy and hunt small animals. I'he collected food 
was divided within the gi'oup. Food collection can support only small groups 
—at most 9 or lo nuclear families, and it requires a rathci' large gathering 
area. In tlic dry liot season, when forest products become scarcer, the groups 
split into smaller units. Thc\' live in temporary leaf shelters, in caves or in 
the open. 'The social unit which consists of a number of nuclear families is 
gencially bound by kinship. Most groups have a headman, whose }K>sition is 
not liereditary and who functions largelv as a sjKikesman. Petty quarrels may 
be resohed b\ the mediation of a respected elder, not necessarily by the 
hcachnan. A serious offence is violation of the exogamous rules of the clan. 

C<hcnchus do not seem to be much influenced by religion. The way of 
life of the Kadirs, who inhabit the more densely forested Anaimalai Hills 


in I'ravancore, is rather similar. Kadirs have no labour specialisation, nor 


do they possess superior status social grou^^s. Social equality prevails. I’he 


results of food collection are shared within the community. 


l ABLF: SOCtAI. DKVF.LOVMKNT IN SOUIH INDIA 
Period Cr stage Ivip. site Mav-relin Man- Man- Gen. hinmin 

, arfifiuii srtllemeiits actn>ilie\ 


a,9oo-s,9oo )Ts 16 ) Pikliliiil Skeletal, 
before tnila^. (v) Tekkala- mainly Akullt 

SiaRi' \'I. kota from 

(l) Sanrankal Adichatialiii & 

(3) Branmagtri Brahmagtri, 

(9) Sanur proto-.Austra- 

(I) Adichana- toid & Mcdi* 

hiT cf. B terr. 

tt* R Allchin 
(op. dt) for 
other 
import, 
iron age 
ipivc sites 
(map p. 

asO- 


Fine wheel- First towns: 

made pottei'\. Tsila Pattaiia 

iron impic- Ka\ori Pa(taii,i 
inents, gold villages on 

& copper orna- river tranks, 
inents, of laige foothills, 
iiiidei- & ovei- castellated 

i 'I omul stone hills witli 

nuials. rork shelters. 

ilistoriral 
kingdoms of 
l^hcras. 
Pandyas etr. 


Irrigated 
(pond k 
taiial) agii- 
(till. Iroii- 
Miicliiiig all 
over .S. Iiidiii 
Trade & Com 
Earliest 
Rrahmi-like 
Tamil s<ript 
S.- Tamil Lit. 
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Period & stage Imp. sites Man-relics 


8.8oi>-4,ooo yrs. 
before today. 
Stage V. 


4 , 000 - 
10,000 yis. 
before today. 
Stage IV. 


20 , 000 - 
,<)o.ooo yrs. 
before today. 
Stage III. 


,';o,ooo - 
40,000 yrs. 
before today. 
Stage II. 


(7) Hallur 
(6) Utnur 
(51 Piklihal 
(4) Mask! 

Tekkiakota 

(8) SanKankal 
(1) Rrahinagiri 

etc. 


Skeletal 
remains of 
proto-Austr. 

Sc Mediter¬ 
ranean. Entry 
of Med. 
Caucasoids, 
with pre- 
Harappan 
artefacts. 


Saiigankal, 
Teris (Tiru- 
nclvcli Dist.) 


Vcdachialu 
(Chittoor Dt.) 


Ciddalui, 

Attiram- 

pakkam. 


r,o,ooo- 

i r.iy.ooo yrs. 
}rfore today. 
Stage I A. 


300,000 yis. 
before today. 
Stage I. 


Man- 

artifacts 

Flat copper 
axes 8e pins, 
thin blade 
tools, polish¬ 
ed stone axes, 
chisels, adies. 
Square nr 
round built 
houses, lime 
floor, stone 
fire-places, 
storage jars. 
Gold orna¬ 
ments. Pit 
burials with 
or without 
pots. 

Very small 
tools or 
microliths, 
blades, points, 
scrapers .. 


Man- 

settlements 

Settled villages 
on river banks, 
footliills & 
castellated 
hills with rock 
shelters. 

Forest cal tic 
stations (cf. 
Allchin (op. 
cit. p. i(ii). 


Oil riier Ixiiiks, 
foothills, rases 
R: rock 
shelters. 


1 iiin long fl.it Kivui bunks, 
siiiull stone foothills, 
blades, lb i-liisel 
points. 


Comparativciv 
light small 
stone tools, 
IKJiiits, awls 
and scrapers. 


Ditto. 


Gen. human 
activities 

CoUecUon 
of semi-wild 
grasses & 
cultivation 
of cereals 
like ‘ragi'... 
Domestication 
of animals 
like ox, cow*, 
pig, goat 
He horse. 
Pottery, copper 
smelting. 

Trade in 
precious stones, 
copper ingots 
and imple¬ 
ments. 

Intensive food 
gathering imt 
now with the 
help of 
harvesting or 
cutting tools 
for naturally 
growing 
grasses. 
Intensive footl 
gatheting. but 
with finer 
implements 
than preceding 
period, like 
prototypes of 
present ctit- 
ting. slicing 
steel knive.s, 

llunting, fish¬ 
ing now al.sfi 
with spear. 
Collecting 
wild fruits 
& roots. 
Hunting, fish¬ 
ing, collecting 
wild fniits 
& roots. 


Giddalur Comparatively Ditto. 

(Kurnool Dt.) Hglilf symtiie- 

Attiram- trical stone 

pakkam tools 

(Chinglcput (liandaxes & 

DtA cleavers). 

Vadamadiirai Heavy and Ditto. Hunting & 

(Chinglcput crude stone collecting 

District). tools wild fruits 8e 

(liandaxes & roots etc. 

choppers). 

Source: The above chart is based on a chart in H. D. .Sankaliaf^ "Beginning of Civilization 
in South India”, in the '"Proceedings of the Second Inicrnational Confcrcnrc Seminar of Tamil 
.Studies.” eel. R. E. Asher. Madras 1971. International Association of Tamil Researdi. Vol. t 
pp. 87 seq. 
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Communities like the Chenchus and Kadirs resemble the stone age 
hunters and collectors of stages II and III in the chart, between 20 to 40,000 
years ago, and who used wooden staves, stone-tipped spears and microlith- 
headed arrows. It is possible that hunting and collecting groups like the 
Chenchus and Kadirs descended from some of these prehistoric hunters and 
collectors. 

We can now examine some agricultural communities, starting with 
those using the most primitive techniques like digging sticks, and practising 
slash and bum cultivation. First, a few words are necessary about slash and 
burn or ‘jhum’ cultivation. An important feature is the selection of hills 
with a convenient slope and sufficiently dense vegetation to provide the 
necessary amoimi of ash. If the s 1 o]x:s arc steep the rains will w'ash away 
soil and seeds. Jhum cultivation am be divided into stages. In the simpler 
or earlier types, the cultivators move from one area to another when the 
soil is exhausted; e.g.. the Hill Reddis of Central India. Here a territory is 
lint staked out as clan territory as among the Marias of Bastar.''* 'Fliis staking 
our of clan territoiy appears to happen when neighbouring population 
pressures increase, and it is felt necessary to hold on to fertile lands. In the 
more densely populated areas stricter control of the ‘firing’ may be organized 
such as making fire lanes to {ircvcnt flames from spreading out of selected 
blocks. Neglect may be penalized by fines.’* 

'I'iie transit ion to permanent cultivation in hilly terrain may be marked 
by a number of stages. 'The riclier soil at the bottom of the valleys is a better 
prize, provided irrigation and flood control can be ensured to some extent. 
Permanent cultivation can then start here. At the same time slash and burn 
is resorted to on the hill slopes in strict rotation with well-enforced responsi- 
liilitv to prevent fires spreading out of selected areas. Conditions permitting, 
a further step is terracing the hill slopes and arranging for their irrigation, 
as among the Angami Nagas in Northeast India. 

In Central and South India, the Dravidian-speaking Hill Reddis arc 
an example of wandering slash-and-burn cultivators. Jn this and subsequent 
examples the communities discussed arc Dravidian-speakers. 

I'he Hill Marias of Bastar arc an example of further development 
ivithin the framework of slash-and-burn cultivation. The closely related 
Bison Horn Marias of the plains mark the transition to permanent, irrigated 
plough-using agriculture on more level territory, with a continuous decline 
of subsidiary slash and burn cultivation. I’his is paralleled by changes in 
their social institutions and stnictiire as well as in their attitudes and values, 
as compared to the Hill Marias. They support a number of craftsmen. Their 
villages are more or less permanent. They are wealthier and their attitudes 
towards one another more individualistic. I,ct us first observe those using 
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the most primitive agricultural icchiiiqucs—the digging stick and nomadic 
slash-and-burn cultivation—the Hill Rcddis. 

Him. Reddis 

Hill Reddis live in small settlements along tlic Godavari where it 
emerges from the Cihats.’’ Their cultivation is found along river banks and 
ill patches of burnt-out hill-side forests. They supplement their agriculture 
with food gathering. When the soil becomes exhausted they burn down 
another area of forest and shift tlieir cultivation. I’liis is, of course, feasible 
as long as virgin forest soil is available. Most Hill Reddis. however, possess 
hardly any ploughs or cattle, except a group further south, which liasc usctl 
cattle-drawn ploughs for the last four or five generations. I'hc bulk of the 
Reddis do not even use iron hoes in cultu'ation. I’heir main c<iuipment is 
the digging stick. Haimendorf makes the point that there is a definite 
advance registered within the framework of slash-and-burn cultiiation when 
cultivators use hoes instead of digging sticks.** This results in increased 
productivity. In this sense the Hill Marias. Bondos and Gadabas arc more; 
advanced than the Hill Rexidis. The Kolans, who practise slash-and-burn 
agriculture and use the digging stick, arc similar to the Reddis.’” 

In Central and South India the main tribal groups have lieen identified 
as Dravidian and Austro-Asiatic (c.g. Santali) speakers. Haimendorf is, 
however, of the opinion that though the Chcnchus and Hill Reddis have 
picked up a local relugu dialect, they are descended from and belong to a 
pre-Austro-Asiatic. and pre-Dravidian population, similar to the Stone-age 
hunters whose relics ha\c been discovered in these areas.'"” 'I’he material 
culture of peoples like the Hill Reddis and Kolans in this respect appears 
to approximate to Stage IV of the^hart, between four to ten thousand years 
ago. 

What does the transition from hunting and collecting to agriculture 
or food production signify? Wc have mentioned before that Hill Reddis 
(and Kolans) also depend on food gathering. “The chase and the collecting 
of wild juiigle produce is still an essential factor in the economic system. 
Villages arc small and of no great permanency, though far less frequently 
shifted than the settlements of such tribes as the Chenchus . . I.and and 
its produce belong to the individuals, who have cleared it as long as they 
cultivate it. after which it reverts back to the community. 

“. . . land is the common property of the \illagc community, and no 
rigid social organization hampers the personal freedom of the indivi¬ 
dual, who may join now one and now another community. And in the 
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licid of material culture, the bow and the digging slick arc, as of old, 
the most important implements. Yet besides all these links with the 
past, there are revolutionizing new developments. Man has broken 
the chains of his complete dependence on nature and freed himself 
from the inexorable necessity of spending eve^day of his life in the 
({uesi for food. The raising of crops secures a comparatively stable 
basis of diet, and the possession of fields leads to a more settl^ mode 
of life which in turn renders possible the construction of solid houses, 
the acquisition of more substantial household goods, and the domes¬ 
tication of pigs and fowls.*’*® 

i'hcre is practical equality between men and women. Marriage is fre- 
(|uen(l) mairiloctd. tlioitgh descent is, at least nowadays, strictly patrilineal. 
"Liic alniosplicre in the villages is distinctly dcm(x:ratic. There is a village 
council which may be called for various reasons such as marital cases, incest 
and violation of ritual--the last tw'o offences being regarded as very serious. 
Where more than one \illagc is imolved joint council meetings may be held. 

The headman is just a cliairman of the village fianchayar and is in charge 
of liinal, hut has no power of sanctions. 

In this traditional Hill Reddi economy, there was little-.scope for differ- 
(‘iniation in wealth. Energy and hard work could increase a household’s food 
supply, hut th(‘re existed no medium of exchange like money and no w'age 
labour. A.s.sisiance in housebuilding and occtisionally in sowing or reaping 
^va.s based on reciprotity.®'' The results of the hunt were shared, according 
lu the custom of food gatherers, but little interchange of agricultural pro¬ 
ducts took place.The majority of implements used in working the soil and 
prepiiring food was manufactured by members of each household. 'I’hc Hill 
Redriis had no craftsmen of their own. However, thc>- were surrounded by 
technically more achanced communities like the plough-using Koyas. ’I'he 
Koyas could produce enough food surpluses to support craftsmen like smiths, 
who fiirni.shcd the Reddis with iron implements in exchange for baskets 
and winnowing fans, i'hc usual medium of exchange used in such of these 
cases w'as grain. Thus the smiths of the Rammer community supplied Reddis 
w'ith iron implements against a customary exchange of twenty four seers of 
grain per family per year. Here, as amongst the 'I’odas of the Nilgiris, we 
see (he establishment of an arrangement for the regular exchange of specia¬ 
lised products, whose further development leads to the system of exchange of 
goods and services characteristic of present day jati society and often known 
as the *jajmani system’. 

I'he village community is the framew’ork of economic co-operation. 
Originally it probably consisted of members of an exogamous clan only (but 
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today includes persons from other clans also) as the custom of marrying into 
neighbouring villages seems to indicate. The main functions of the clans 
appear to be the regulation of marriage and the strengthening of the social 
cohesion of the larger tribal units. 

I'he practice of agriculture among the Hill Reddis has led to a new 
phenomenon in the sphere of ritual not to be seen among food-gathering 
Chcnchiis and Kadirs. It has led to the cult of the Earth Mother and to an 
enhanced role for the magician priest, whose function among the Hill Reddis 
has become hereditary.*® There are no such hereditary' functionaries among 
the hunting Chenchiis and Kadirs. 

The Him. Marias of Bastar 

The Hill Marias are closely related as an ethnic community to the Bison 
Horn Marias of the plains below. By the 1940’s the Bison Horn Marias had. 
on the whole, gone over to permanent plough-using agi'iculture.®* The Hill 
Marias were then still practising slash-and-burn cultivation, but in contrast 
to the Hill Reddis they had found it necessary to demarcate a permanent 
lai^er area of land within which to rotate this type of cultivation or as they 
called it ‘penda’ cultivation. Each clan controlled an area within which 
permanent villages with at|,achcd arable lands were cstablishctl. The villag¬ 
ers moved into each of these villages in turn when they shifted their cultiva¬ 
tion. As neighbouring populations increase, competition for arable lands 
grows, and the above measures seem to be a response to this competition: the 
clans take steps to exercise pennanent control over a certain tract of territor)'. 
Instead of digging sticks, Hill Marias use hoes. In the late 1940’s VC17 few 
of them used ploughs. 

Hill Marias have little or no specialisation of labour. 'L'hey get their 
iron implements and other emft products from the artisans of neighbouring 
coiiinuinities. which include craftsmen attached to the technically more 
advanced Bison Horn Marias. 

Hill Marias have no privileged social groups among themselves. Their 
society in this sense is s-ery democratic and co-operative. 

T he Bison Horn Marias 

T’he Bison Horn Marias,®* who live in the low land plains near the Hill 
Marias, culti\ate with the help of cattle-drawn ploughs. In many ways they 
arc a contrast to the Hill Marias. Their fields are regularly and permanently 
cultivated. At the same time a diminishing amount of slash-and-bnrn culti¬ 
vation is carried on by them on the hillsides as an auxiliary source of firo- 
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duce. I'heir villages and houses are permanent. On the average they are 
richer than the ethnically similar Hill Marias. I'he larger surpluses they 
produce has resulted in the development of a greater sen^ of private owner¬ 
ship and inheritance of property as well as individualism—all of which are 
rarer amongst the more collective-minded Hill Marias. 'Fhese surpluses also 
enable them to support a number of craft specialists such as: 

(A) Blacksmiths, many of whom arc of Maria origin and follow 
similar customs. In\'cstigation of a Maria blacksmith settlement at 
Ragniundi Panera showed that in every case the smiths had cither 
been cultivators themselves in the past or were sons of ailtivators.** 
.As amongst other primitive communities the smith is looked on as 
one possessing magical powers and is to that extent taboo and to be 
avoided. 

(B) Brass workers, who unlike the blacksmiths, have separated 
enough from others to have practically formed a distinct caste, called 
Cxharwc. They arc similar in appearance to the Marias and are 
probably of the same stock.’* 

(C) Bison Horn Marias have no potters of their own. but go to the 
usual Hindu Kumhar caste of potters.*' 

(D) A menial caste of weavers, called Mahras, supply cloth to the 
•Marias.*^ This may be the beginning of a system of exploiting untou¬ 
chable labour by the Maria village community, a system recorded 
more fully in tlie case of the Kondhs of Orissa and ,Gan jam. which 
we shall discuss later on. 

An enquiry in 1927 revealed that, though deprived of many administra¬ 
tive. politiad and judical functions, the Bison Horn Maria hierarchical 
system of councils—village, group of villages and higher level—extensively 
regulated the social and religious life of the community. On the village level 
it consisted of a panchayat of elders, which sent the hereditary village head¬ 
men lo represent them on the next higher level—the 'pattV or group of 
headmen representing from 50 to 100 villages. Representatives called 
‘sendhias’ ircrc sent from (xittis to the supreme council or Council of 
Sendhias.” 

Grigson wrote in the late 1940’s that “the natural democratic tenden¬ 
cies of the tribe . . . block any attempt on the part of a village or pargana 
headman to become a despot.”” The seeds of such despotism, how'ever, may 
be present in the ranks of the hereditary headman and their families, if as 
a result of economic differentiation now possible among the Bison Horn 
Marias, the power of wealth begins to coincide with political authority. We 
shall see that this had been the case with the Raj Gonds of Adilabad among 
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whom an aristocracy, government and monarchy had developed by the i8th 
century. 


The Kondhs 

The Kondhs^^ of Orissa and the (Janjam district of Andhra Pradesh are 
in some respects similar to the Bison Horn Marias. They belong to the same 
group of Gondispeaking peoples of Central and South India. They have also 
taken to rattledrawn plough agriculture. I'hcir clans are divided into sub¬ 
clans of common descent called “muthas'*. Mutha<: occupy a definite territory 
containing villages and hamlets. 'I'his territory was defended by them against 
outside encroachment. The right of the individual Kondh to cultivate a piece 
of land he has cleared, is derived from his mutha membership. At the end of 
the 19th century (to which period the data cited here belong^ cultivable land 
was available, and separate families settled on land they had cleared. 

Among the Kondhs the head of each family owns the homesie.ad and 
all the land attached to it, but his sons continue to live with him in his 
house, even after marriage, sharing in family meals. I'he father's proper! v 
is divided equally among the sons on his death. The daughters receive no 
share. Residence is also patrilocal. The eldest of the village headmen suc¬ 
ceeds him to the post. He belongs to the seniormost lineage of the village, 
and the headman is an important social link between the .seprate village 
families. 

Kondh agriculture is gcnerallv regular and permanent, and is (allied 
on with the help of cattle-tlrawn ploughs. From the surplus food supply so 
obtained Kondh villages can support a collection of hereditarv craft and 
.service castes (smiths, potters etc.) as well as hereditary menial labourers, 
who are all regarded as being attached to the village. Some of them have 
apparently come from the economically more developed Oriya areas, a kind 
of absorption of .specialists, which can be seen among .some Pathan tribes of 
the non-adininistercd territories also. Whatever their origins, Kondh villages 
are stratified between Kondh cultivators on the one hand and the untouchable 
menials on the other hand. This can happen when the technology has ad¬ 
vanced to the extent that production by menials, untouchables or serfs can 
also support persons other than themselves. Kondh cultivators do not inter¬ 
marry either with the craft or service specialists or untouchable labourers, 
the occupations of all of whom are now hereditary, and who tend to be 
endogamous. Thus Kondh villages are beginning to acquire features of 
caste society. The barrier of untouchability between Kondhs and untou¬ 
chable labourers can be called the first level of stratification in the village. 
This is a future, which belongs to the general run of Indian villages, where 
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systematic plough agriculture has been established. However, the second 
level of stratification found in many other settled Indian villages between a 
land-controlling aristocTacy and the peasants, craftsmen and service specia¬ 
lists is not exhibited in full by Kondh society e\'en at the end of the 19th 
century. Among the Kondhs each village has its chief, who is the head of 
the eldest family in the village, and the position is hereditary. The mutha 
territory, in some districts called the ‘nadu\ as in Tamil areas, has its chief 
called the *abaya*. The hereditary abaya comes from the seniormost lineage 
in the mutha territory. Joint village meetings can take place under the 
presidency of the abaya. Each mutha also has a priest of the Oamna clan for 
the whole territory, an arrangement similar to that of the Baigas. Hero 
priesthood has become hereditary and is restricted to a clan.*' 'fhe formation 
of a hereditary priest caste is just the next step. In the same way, as we saw 
among the Bison Horn Marias, the hereditary village and mutha chiefs could 
become a superior class or an arisiocr.acy, provided they could combine 
superior economic power and political authority, perhaps by extracting 
privileges for their families through their position as chiefs. 

riiF. Raj Gonds of .Adiiabad 

The material culture achieved by the Raj Gqiids of Adilabad, as 
observed in the early 20th century,*" was considerably superior to those of 
the Hill Redd is and Hill Maria Gonds. Ap{)arently it was on a level equal 
to that of the Maratha and I'elugu Hindu peasants by the end of the 17th 
century. Cattle-drawn ploughs were used in cultivation. 'The available 
agricultural surpluses maintained a variety of specialists, e.g; 

(A) Blacksmiths- called Khatis who worked for a number of villages 
to which they travelled with their equipment. Their status among 
the Raj Gonds was fairly good, expressed by the fact that they could 
enter Gond Houses. 'I'hcre were also Gond smiths.*' 

(B) Brass workers or Otaris or Wojaris, who also travelled to neigh¬ 
bouring villages like the Khatis with their equipment, and had a 
similar status. They did not eat food cooked by the Gonds. Like the 
Khatis they formed a caste-like group and were not a part of the clan 
organizations of the Gonds. 

(C) An interesting group closely attached to the Gonds, particularly 
to the Raj Gond aristocracy, were the Pradhan bards. Like the 
Charans of the Rajput nobility they were not only bards, chronicling 
the history of their patrons, but also genealogists. Rajput influence 
may be detected here. They apparently came from outside Raj Gond 
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society, and this is also attested by their physical appearance. As with 
the other specialists in general, their occupation is hereditary, and 
they are endogamous. 

Not only has Raj Gond society developed caste-like organizations, which 
approximate to jati society, it has also evolved a hereditary aristocracy, king- 
ship and, prior to the Maratha conquest in the i8th century, government. 
In short, by the 17th century the Gonds had emerged as a peasant society 
similar to that of the Telugus, Tamils and Karnatakis in essential respects. 
They could no longer be called tribal. 

The former Gond rulers or Chandu Rajas, as they uere called, exercised 
a certain amount of authority right up to the 2oih century. 'Fhey belong to 
a single dan—the Atram—and were superior in rank to local Gond chiefs, 
drawn from other dans like the IJtraur, titled 'deshmukhs' in Maratha 
fashion. These Gond aristocrats sat on superior councils, which passed judg¬ 
ment on cases sent up to them by village councils. 

Of interest is the fact that in the days of their independent rule, prior 
to the Maratha conquest, Gond rajas kept Brahmans at their court, as dis¬ 
tinct from any indigenous priests. Such Brahmans not only jxirformed ritual 
functions but also helped in administrative matters. This is an example of 
what probably happened further back in history in .\ndhra, "1 amilnadu and 
Karnataka, which resulted in a considerable degree of Brahniatiisalion of 
not only the rulers, but also of large sections of the population. 'IVe shall see 
this later. 

In surveying the above Gondi-speaking communities it will be seen 
that, in the case of the Hill Marias (as well as for the noii-Gondi Reddis), the 
superior strength of their neighbouring communities have confined them to 
the less fertile highlands. These conditions probably were important factors, 
which restricted them to a more badeward technology. When we compare 
the Hill Marias and the ethnically similar Bison Horn Marias the striking 
cultural and social differences between them arc apparent. These differences 
are accompanied by differences in agricultural technologies- -the latter 
using cattle-drawn ploughs and the former confining themsclevs to hoes; the 
latter practising permanent irrigated agriculture, whilst the former goes in 
for slash-and-burn cultivation. We saw that their success in producing 
greater agricultural surpluses in sufficient amounts led to a number of social 
and cultural changes. The same could be said of another Gondi-speaking 
group—the Kondhs of Orissa and Ganjam. Finally there was the example 
of the even more technically advanced Raj Gonds of Adilabad, whose social 
and cultural development was on a par with the Maratha and Telugu 
peasant societies. 
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A Contemporary Mysore Village 

* 

With the growth of a systematic, irrigated, plough agriculture, stratifica¬ 
tion within the village and labour specialisation increases and assumes more 
rigid organizational forms. Occupations generally become hereditary, and 
marriage takes place within the caste. We thus see the emergence of the jaii 
system, the typical product of conditions both in North and South India. Such 
a village is Rampura in Mysore State which M. N. Srinivas studied.** Here 
the peasant caste Okkaligas (71)5 persons in all) own substantial agricultural 
land and, as a whole, stand out as a dominant group, though some are more 
opulent than the others, such as the village headman and the caste headman 
—both Okkaligas. The village is both divided along [>roperty-owning lines 
and is also an interdependent unit. Grouped around the Okkaligas are the 
various a'aft and service castes of hereditary Potters, Weavers, Oilmen, 
Barbers, Fishermen and so on. Each caste has also its own caste organization 
and life. It is very probable that the Okkaliga peasant caste emerged from a 
cultivating semi-tribal peasantry like the Konds. Occupying the land and 
cultivating it like similar South Indian peasant castes, such as the Gaudas 
and the Vellalas, the Okkaligas supported and maintained craft service 
groups and priests, and commandeered the labour of untouchable castes 
like the Hoieyas. The economy of the village operates largely through a 
system of traditionally fixed exchanges of goods and services in kind, though 
a certain amount of production for the open market also takes place. The 
former, for convenience, is known as the ‘jajmani’ system. 

There is one interesting feature of villages like Rampura, which is not 
found among simpler societies like those of the Hill Reddis and Marias—the 
existence of hereditary commercial castes like the Banajigas. Their existence 
points to a dual feature in such peasant societies: the existence side by side 
of the jajmani system and an o|)en market where money is used. As the 
Sangam literature indicates, the open market came to be connected with 
other open markets, including that of the towns. Commodities were increas¬ 
ingly produced for such open markets and it is from this buying and selling 
that the specialised function of the trader arose.** Further historical research 
would be interesting. 

7 'his spreading network of trade has apparent implications. In a tribe 
the individual identifies himself by his tribe and descent group. In a caste 
society the individual identifies himself by his occupation and caste, and 
much less by his descent group. Another differential in caste society is identi¬ 
fication by linguistic grouping. For instance in the mixed language Deccan 
village of Shamirpet marriages betw^n occupationally similar but linguis¬ 
tically different castes—Marathi and Telugu—do not take place.*" Ties 
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between villages and towns strengthened by trade and sometimes common 
administration could reinforce this sense of folk unity inherited from a 
common language tribal past, while all the time the role of kinship as a basis 
for social organization continuously declines. The Sangam literature des¬ 
cribes the different geographical regions of the Tamil country with their 
specific flora, fauna and occu|>:itional groups of people.^’ 'I'hc formation of 
such language-culture grou|% is a feature of post-tribal ‘organic’ society. Thus 
the sense of Patlian national consciousness has emerged in areas like the 
Peshawar ^'alley. where the tribal organization of various Pathan commu¬ 
nities Jiave broken down as they settled into permanent agriculture. The 
main such linguistic cultural groups in South India today are the Tamils. 
Telugus, Karnatakis and ^falayalcse. As early as the Mahabharata various 
linguistic groups were identified. 'Phis is also an area of interest for research. 

Fairlv early in South Indian history a division took place between the 
so-called Right Hand and T.cft Hand groupings of castes. These divisions 
do not exist in largely matrilineal Kerala nor in North India. Among various 
theories. Hutton thinks that this dis ision aro.se when some castes—the Right 
Hand—^refused to switch from a more or less matrilineal form of inheritance 
to a patrilineal form adopted by the Left Hand faction.** The fact that in 
matrilineal Kerala, srith one or two exceptions, there is no such division 
reinforces such a theory. Agiiin the women of some Left Hand ca.stes. who 
prefer the matrilineal mode, are classed as Right Hand differing in the same 
wav as the Jat women who refuse to accept the male advocacy of the principle 
of the levirate, in North India. On the other hand no women of the Right 
Hand group belong to the Left Hand faction. I he resistance of the w’omen 
to the patrilinc<il mode here seems to stand out quite clearly. It also seems of 
some significance that the Right Hand castes are generally connected w’ith 
agriculture whereas all the artisan castes belong to the Left Hand group, in 
addition to the merchants. In the matrilineal communities of Kerala, like the 
Nairs. property descends from mother to daughters, and the son is the mana¬ 
ger of the Uaravad* or household. The impact of the modern economy, how¬ 
ever. based on private initiative and enterprise in jobs or in business is chang¬ 
ing the matrilineal family to a bilateral one in Kerala. Modern legislation 
})crmits the husband’s son instead of his sister’s son to become his heir. I'he 
Left Hand castes, in the main, belong to groups interested in commodity pro¬ 
duction and trade. 'I'he men engaged in such professions would have property 
in more than just the form of landed }>ropcrtv. 'Pheir jobs would also demand 
more mobility. It would be natural for them to demand that property they 
had acquired should be handed down intact as capital to their male heirs, 
and not be split up betu'cen sons and daughters, or given only to daughters, 
who would not follow' the .same professions. .Such a situation would in some 
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respects parallel the present one in Kerala, both of them arising out of what 
may be described as the growth of private enterprise. The continued exis< 
fence of certain types of marriages in South India such as uncle-niece or 
matrilateral cross-cousin marriage strengthen the idea that matrilineal aspects 
of kinship organization were stronger in the past than now. Many Brahmans, 
a large number of whom descended from North Indian migrants, do not 
belong to these factions. If the above account of the defection of the Left 
Hand castes is more or less correct, this would be further evidence of the 
local genesis of South Indian caste structures. Some of them are strongly 
matrilineal, and they perhaps antedate the arrival of Brahmanism in the 
early years of the Christian era. Brahmans have shown a tendency to adapt 
themselves to local customs. In Maharashtra and the Dravidian-speaking 
.Soutli, they have adopted local forms of marriage. In Kerala, where matrili- 
ncal forms of soci<il organization were stronger, the Nambudri Brahmans 
ha\e retained the North Indian patrilineal traditions of marriage only with 
respect to the marriage of the eldest son. Elsewhere in .South India they have 
retained patrilineal forms, which may indicate that any change from matri¬ 
lineal to patrilineal systems could have taken place before their large-scale 
arrival in South India. For historians the persistence of mairilocal marriage 
and matrilineal descent in Kerala could be an interesting problem. 

'File conflict between the Right Hand and Left Hand groups appears to 
he more complex than issues of descent, inheritance and ritual. These divi¬ 
sions also appear under diflcreiit names, and their caste coi;nposition naturally 
is varied according to locality and time. In Rampur village, the division 
is between the Nadu and the Desha divisions.*® The mam prop of the Nadu 
division, which Srinivas equates with the Right Hand, arc the numerous 
peasant Okkaliga caste. However, castes, which frequently have the suffix 
'Shetli* (Sanskrit ‘SresthV i.c. 'I'rader) belong to the Desha division e.g. the 
the Banajiga traders. Washermen, Potters. Barbers, Fishermen. Weavers, 
Basket makers. Swineherds and .Smiths—all who have a bigger stake in com¬ 
modity production and who oime up against powerful landed interests and 
their allies. Violent clashes between the two groups have often occurred now 
and ill the p:tst. just as scattercxl references in inscriptions relating to the 
Chola period (c. i)00—c. 1400 a.d.) speak of conflicts between peasants and 
the land-controlling Idangai group of castes as well as temple authorities.** 
Such conflicts appear to be an integral part of emergent caste society. 

'I'hk Sprfad of Brahmanical Culture 

Brahmanical culture pervades Central and South India. A good example 
of the Brahmanisation of a ruling group, and thence of large sections of 
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society is given by the Coorgs of Mysore/® The Coorgs were an aristocracy' 
under the T.ingavat Rajas, landlords monopolising the civil and military 
administration. They' had their own ritual and priests known as Amma 
Coorgs. They had non-Brahmanical customs such as burying their dead, eat¬ 
ing pork and remarrying widows. Of late the Coorgs have been calling them¬ 
selves Kshatrivas, though their practices differ widely in some respects from 
the Rrahmanical Kshatrivas of North India. Tn the early iqth century they 
began to (oniact and favour Brahmans increasingly. A section of their own 
priests—the Amma Coorgs—then decided to become disciples of the 
Brahman monastery at Ramchandrapura in Mysore. Tn 1834 at Behnuri, on 
the Ixinks of the Kaveri. they donned the sacred thread and became 
Brahmans. In Tamilnadu the golra names of some Brahman priests are the 
same or arc close adaf>tations of names of priestly lineages of non-Brahman 
priests mentioned in the S;ingani literature/" This is one of the ways the 
ranks of the Brahmans have been augmented, and is one of the reasons for 
their endogamous sub-divisions. I'hc Coorgs were now technically Brahma- 
nised Hindus. 

The above example illustrates the co-operation existing between secular 
dominant groups and castes and the Brahmans. We saw the beginnings of 
such co-operation among the Raj Gonds. On the othe^- hand there also exists 
a conflict of interests between them which centres mainly around the control 
of political, social and economic resources—particularly land. Tn medieval 
North India the Brahmans generally did not possess much land. An examina¬ 
tion of Abul Fazl’s ‘Ain’ shows that of the listed zamindar families in the 
districts of the U.P. and Bihar not more than approximately 10% were 
Brahmans. Tlie dominant secular castes ostcntatiouslv proclaim the supreme 
status of such |x>or Brahmans, who set an example of simple living and high 
thinking. It is not tlic wealthv land-contcollcrs, but the Brahmans who should 
be models for society to follow. Df) not the zamindars. jagirdars, rajas and 
ranas follow the laws of Karma and Dharnia and aspire to be born in their 
next lives as Brahmans, and thence to achieve liberation? These concepts 
are one of the props of Brabinanical Hinduism. 

A recent sun'cy of Tanjore District in Tamilnadu/^ however, shows 
that one out of three villages had Brahman landlords, who also dominated 
the political and social life of these villages, as for instance, in Thyagasa- 
muthirani village and Kumbapettai. WTien the local dominant aristocracy 
or caste begins to make large donations of land and property to Brahmans 
and temples, it strengthens the secular power of the latter, and weakens its 
own relative position. It would hesitate, one would think, to do this except 
under imperative political considerations, such as the declining hold of exis¬ 
ting ritual and administration. Further surrender of property to Brahmans 
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by Coorgs could lead to the former becoming not only ritually but also secu¬ 
larly dominant. This is what happened in large parts of South India. But 
this combination of temporal and religious authority in Brahman hands 
knocks out one of the props of Brahmanical Hinduism. His model, i.c., of 
simple living and high thinking is regarded as a sham. Frequent attacks on 
temples and breaking of images as well as attacks on Brahmanism as such 
under the leadership of bodies like the DMK in recent times testify to this. 

Thyagasamuthiram village (TM for short) and Kumbapettai in 1 anjore 
arc examples of this Brahman dominance. Tn TM and Kumbapettai domi¬ 
nant Brahman landlords have ‘mirasi’ holdings, a Persian title, but a practice 
which goes back to Chola times.'** Here land is held hereditarily by an indi¬ 
vidual family, provided it p:iys the tax to the state. 'I'he holders can sublease 
the land or employ labourers to work it. An examination of Brahman or 
Bralunadeya villages of the Chola period shows numbers of such villages in 
every administrative unit of the Chola empire.'*® Kurashima finds two or three 
Brahmadeya \illages on an average in every 'nadu' or sub-district. Huge 
gi'anis in addition were made to temples. 'I'hus Kajuraja I gave the Tanjorc 
temple 35 villages with looo acres; 5 with between 500—1000; 3 with 200 
to 300 acres; and 6 with 50 to 100 acres.’’® 

'J'hcse Brahmadeya villages and temples also [assessed considerable 
political and administrative |x)wers and worked in close co-operation with 
royal officials. Non-Brahman villages were called ‘ur’ and were often domi¬ 
nated by overlords belonging to the Idangai group of castes. Village assem¬ 
blies apparently elected repre.scntatives to area or ‘nadu’ councils to partici- 
}Kite with the government in nadu administration. Such assemblies arc 
reminiscent of tribal councils formed by clan representatives to administer 
the larger trilxtl arc'a, as among the Kondhs, and may ha\e been derived from 
.such institutions. Popular representation in such councils may not have seen 
eye to eye with royal ]>olicics. Brahmans also served in these councils, and 
could possibly have served a counterweight to the commoners. 

I’he caste order, whose survivals arc seen today in TM or Kumba})ettai. 
was apparently consolidated during Chola times. It consists basically ol 
endogamous, hereditary occupational castes, dominant land-controlling castes 
and untouchable helots, ranked in a ritual hierarchy in which the Brahman 
is supreme. This order is similar to the ‘jatV system of North India, both 
apparently being the prcxlucts of similar conditions including their techno¬ 
logies. Tn lx)th the persistence of the jajmani system of distribution has acted 
as an obstacle to mobility of labour, competition, capital accumulation and 
private enterprise. 'I'he stages in the path to medieval jali society in the 
South Indian example arc seen to be the following: 'Fherc is no lalx)ur spe¬ 
cialisation or stratification among food gatherers like the Chcnchns and the 
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Kadirs or among those engaged in the lower stages o£ agricultural production 
like the Hill Reddis and Marias. I'heir food surpluses are too small to main¬ 
tain such populations. Both the Chenchus and Kadirs are surrounded by 
iron-working peasant societies, from whom they can get iron implements. 
In other respects their societies resemble those of the stone age gatherers of 
Sankalin’s Stage IF and more fn'obably Stage III wlto lived between so to 50 
thousand years ago. 'I'he latter like the Chenchus also inhabited riverbanks. 
foothills and caves, probably as small kin groups dividing their collection 
among themeselves, and witliout labour specialists or a superior strata. 

With the growth of labour productivity in agriculture as among the 
Konds and Bison Hora Marias, craft specialists arc mainlainc'd and the 
labour of untouchables is utilised. I'hc u.sc of such .subject labour am be 
termed tlie first level of stratification in Indian villages. In the chart the 
beginnings of agriculture arc placed in Stage I\^ when we get ilie first evi¬ 
dence of harvesting tools which could have been used for cutting both natural 
grasses or cultivated ones, fhe cultivation was probably with tbe use of 
digging sticks. Siicli developments could have taken place between 4 to 10 
thousand years ago. Nomadic slash-and-biirn culiivalion ma\ have started, 
'file most similar contemporary .society would be that of the Hill Retldis 
wliicb is iion-s|>ecia 1 ised and unstratilicd. Like the Hill Reddis the pre¬ 
historic groups also did not ha\e permanent dwelling site.s. In Stage \ of 
the chart the evidence of systematic settled agriculiurc with ibe domestka- 
tion of animals like the ox, cow, pig, sheep and horse accuimilatcs. 'i'hc 
period ranges between 2800 to 4 (m>o \ears ago. A West Asian, Mediterranean 
type population enters the scene, perltaps the precursors of many pre.sciit-day 
Dravidiaii speakers, in addition to the older Veddoid populations. Many of 
their nuitcrial artefacts resemble those of certain prc-llarappiui cultures ol 
N. W. India.’' Numerous jars indicay: storage pcrliaps of cereals. Settled 
villages f)n river banks indicate more permanent residence and permanent 
agriculture. What look like terraced hillsides may denote a transition from 
jhuin cultivation. Enough food surpluses are obtained to support at least 
two kinds of 5|iccialists—rapper smiths and potters. Flat rapper axes and 
pins arc used side by side with stone implements. Such populations could 
be rainparcd with a contemporary community like the Konds. If so, it is 
possible that like them they used semi-serf or semi-slave labour, and some of 
them had the beginnings of an aristocracy like the Ruj Gonds. 

Agricullural productivity and the material culture of the Raj Gond 
peasants resemble those of the I'dugu or Marat ha peasants. Higher food 
surpluses have led to the crealioii of an aristocracy, kingship and a stale as 
well us the sup|X)ri of an organized priesthood. Stage VI of the chart marks 
the stage of peasant societies dominated by elements of similar laifded 
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pc'.i.sam (usti's like the \'crUala&. Kaiiiiiias, and Okka]i|^s, possessing the 
familiar features of caste society, with its writing and calenders—the stage 
of civilisation and written history. 

Developments in North India from undifferentiated tribal systems to 
iali society has been rather similar to that in the South and the Central 
regions. In u h(K>k. “Problems of Indian Society”"® I showed that the Pathaiis 
of the Frontier are mentioned in the Rig Veda as the Pakhta, a people who 
hmght ill the Battle of the 'I’cn Kings, a name similar to present-day Pakhtun; 
Queen Cjaiidhari of Hastinapura belonged to the Gandiiari people around 
Kandaliar. now, after conversion to Islam, known as the Yusiifrai in Swat 


or ancient Suvastu: that names like Afridi. Dadi (Darada), Khattak 
(Kshattak) iiicntionc'd by Greek historians still persist ;is names of commu¬ 
nities. Such evidence shows that ihev were related to the Vcdic Arvans, but 

4 i 

many of them lia\e remained in their former tribal or semi-tribal stage, 
whilst their kindred communities have changed. Among some of them social 
changes ha\e been recently taking place, which resemble changes observed 
in \'edic and post-\'edic literature. 'Thus the Masiids of Waziristan are semi- 
nomadic. {Kistoral. have no labour s{x:cialists of their own and no stratifica¬ 
tion. Pathans of the Peshwar and Swat \allcys, however, who have settled 
down to permanent systematic agriculture have developed an increasing 
range of specialists, some of tvhom are tending to become endogamous 


groups; h.'ixe an arisiocracs of Khans and Maliks, who arc the social ixpials 
of priestly Pirs. but othnwise practise hypergamy; cullivaling Palhan 
peasantry superior to a subject population. If one reads Brahman for Pir. 
Kshatriva for Khan, \’’aisya for Pathnn and Sndra for the subject f>o]>ulations 
the parallel with the Vedic four-estate system is close. West Punjab in the 
iqth centurv was dominated bv similar communities such as the Ghakkars, 
Janjuas. Awans. Jats etc. which had been similarly differentiated. When 
however, we come to the fertile riverine plains of East Punjab and Haryana 
the social picture changes. Here we get a far larger number and \aricty of 
specialist.s in non-agricultural occupations and the concentration of the 
mercantile elements of undivided Punjab. (Jrcater productivity and fertilitv 
of the .soil have permitted this. Occupations have become hcretlitary and 
marriage is within the occup;ttiotial group or jaii. One of the reasons for the 
growth of such jalis is probably the attempt to control competition within 
the ranks of each .specialist occupation, iliis transition from the four-estate 
to the jali system between the Frontier and Haryana is fxiralleled by a 
similar record in history, from the Rig Vedic system to the jati sy.stem 
depicted by Manu and probably based on the one existing at his time in 
Haryana. 


Similarities in development in Ijoth North and .South India have result- 
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ed in rather similar experiences and cultural evaluation of these experiences. 
Combined with the diffusion of cultural items, including Brahmanical cul* 
tiire, across the sub-continent, these experiences appear to be the profound 
roots of the unity of the peoples of these lands. 
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Sociological and Formal Problems of 

Modern Indian Art: 
Study of an Approach 

RATAN PARIMOO 


What are the hallmarks of modern an, in general? We knoiv that since 
the time of Renaissance in Europe, the word “modern” has continuously 
been used. In fact even until the ushering in of this century books on 
history of art considered the beginning of modern art with Giotto, implying 
a break with the medieval times. Rut in recent years more and more, 
“modern” is construed as break w'ith the past and break with the tradition— 
in the context of European art it refers to the classical and the realistic tra¬ 
dition. “Modern” also has now come to mean what belongs to the contem¬ 
porary times. In that sense tve have then moderti art in each historical period 
lasting for a duration of time. 'Fhat is each age will have its own modern art 
in relation to the “spirit” or “/.citgeist” of the age. This also points out to 
another fact which is the aspect of change, that is, what is “modern” today 
may not seem “modern" tomorrow. Conversely some features from the past 
may have a sigtiificaiice and rolcvancc for the present and such a develop¬ 
ment may also be singled out as modern. All this leads to the basic theoretical 
issue, which is, the concept of the very phenomenon of modern art. In the 
formation of this concept we have also to take recourse to the facts of histoiy. 

Let us first take up the issue of “revolt”. 'Fhe first revolt which was 
responsible in rejecting the supremacy of classical ideals was initiated by 
the ‘Romanticists’. With Romanticism w'e also see the beginning of a conti¬ 
nuous series of revolts e.g. Realists, the .subsequent generation after Roman¬ 
ticists, rejected “Romanticism”. Thus revolt involves rejection of the existing 
\'alues. It involves replacing them with a new .set of values and in turn the 
new set of values creates a situation when they too arc subsequently rejected 
and replaced. 
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Granted that in the past, i.c., even before “Ronianticism”, we do note 
changes in values from Greek to early Cliristian art or from medieval to 
renaissance, the mannerist interlude, Baroque etc. 

Even in (}rcek art itself the Hellenistic rejection of the classical or in 
our own countiy we are familiar with the Gupta repudiation of Kushan 
naturalism, the nval points of view of Rajput and Mughal artists, the Rajput 
rejection of Jain conservatism etc. But since the “Romanticists” there is a 
quickening of the pace of the revolt from decade to decade and even within 
a decade, as we have been witnessing during our own lifctiiiie. 

Next premise is that the revohitionarv’ is ai war with his own time, 
with compl.iceiicv and stagnation, with whatever becomes a hindrance, with 
the so-callcTl accepted rules and norms. In the action of the revolutionary 
then there is an aflirmation of the individual bringing to the fore his spiri¬ 
tual crisis. Growing individualism is a fundamental development from the 
Romantics onward, the assertion of individual’s right to express his experi¬ 
ences and feelings, the way he feels them and in the tcchni(|ue and manner 
in which he likes to portray them. 'The individual therefore fights against 
the collective, he refuses to conform. The indi\idual does not wait for the 


behest of a commission. He docs not paint for the siiiisfaclion of the patron, 
but {xiints through a compulsion, to satisfy his urges and needs. ]>ainting 
liecomcs faith, a |>art of life, life itself, it represents the artist's wellan- 
sciiauiing. We ha\c a rt*cord of this spiritual crisis in \'an Gogh’s letters, in 
ilic work of Cioya or Nolde, to give a few examples. 

Modern also sigiiilies progress. 'I'he revolt is not in the negative sens(‘ 
alone. There is an element of progress, an element of newness, “innovation’’, 
a broadening of hori/oiis. the germ of an idea hinted earlier, which is taken 
up and fructified by the successive generation. 'The ninge of innovations 
involves the handling of technique#or invention of new technique, innova¬ 
tions of imagery, a new use of already known symbols or conjuring of new 
images in new' relationships. This leads to the concept of "avant garde’’. 
Those who stage the revolt, who reject, who replace with “innovations’’, 
are also the forward looking, the “avant garde”. The revolutionary is also 
the leader. 


'There is the insatiable urge on the part of the man to go on and on, 
never to stop. 'This may be taken as a purely western concept but this can 
apply particularly to modern technological society, therefore even to the 
present-day eastern cultures w'hich ate also on way to becoming modern 
technological societies. “Modern” also signifies an attitude. It involves 
retrospection. An attitude to fxist, rc-interpreting, a new and fresh sorting 
out, the relevant and the irrcle\'ant. the significant and the insignificant.' 

I’hc last point I want to mention is the milieu, the spirit of the time. 
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the Zeitgeist. Its importance is more and more becoming dear due to the 
work of the sociologist and the anthropologist. Each phase of a society having 
certain peculiar political institutions, philosophic and religious outlook and 
other social forces at work which give it its distinct character and once the 
political and economic structure changed and philosophical outlook becomes 
different, the whole character of that era of the society changes. The con¬ 
clusion is that an epoch has a given social characteristic and given those 
characteristics we have a certain special kind of art. The corresponding 
relationship between the social forces and the art conditoned by these cannot 
be underestimated. The “moments” of re\olution in art arc also epochal 
inomcnts sociologically. With social change, change in art is inevitable. The 
series of changes from the Romantics onwards have also coincided with 
(hunges in philosophical and scientific thinking and in the political and 
economic setup and ideologies. The “moment of cubism”, which is also 
simultaneous to another epochal change namely. "Abstraction”, has been 
at length described by John Berger, c.g., the splitting of the atom, the pro¬ 
pounding of the theory of relativity, world war, rising working class militancy, 
Bolshevik revolution and so on. 

I'or the critic these tenets (if we may call them so) of the concept of the 
phenonicnon of modern art, serve as measuring rods for evaluation, as norms 
of value judgement, as scales for greatness or significances. We thus arrive at 
Delacroix’s greatness as the leader of the revolting Romanticists, Goya as 
reflecting piignant spiritual crisis, Monet as the Impressionist pur excellence, 
therefore his works being superior to the rest of the impressionists, hence 
their higher monetary value. Picasso, the inventor of cubism, Kandinsky as 
the first abstract artist, Jackson Pollock as the first action painter; the im¬ 
portance of ’Desmoisclles D’Avignon’ as the first cubist painting, ‘Guernica’ 
as the most forceful social document. 


II 

Now we shall try to explore, presuming, that such a framework as eluci¬ 
dated alxive, is applicable to the study of Indian art of the present century, 
then hosv may sve characterise it as a phenomenon, whether it could be call^ 
modern, svhether it would be necessary to qualify it within Indian context, 
what will be our estimation of its achievements, how may we evaluate the 
artists of various generations and how will such an evaluation be effected by 
the premises that we may assume. 

It may be convenient to start with the sociological angle. Modern art 
in the western context is closely related to the kind of social situation that 
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is obtained there. This social situation is characterised by breaking up o{ 
monarchic rule leading to the formation of democratic society. Industrial 
revolution and the impact of scientific and technological advances. We have 
on the one hand a crisis caused by these and on the other hand an attempt 
to come to terms with the changing patterns. In the western society the 
changes are caused by their own intellectual efforts so that they are absorbed 
and assimilated and then at that stage it is ready to receive another new 
development, i.c., every new achievement is solidly based on a previous 
one. 

The Indian situation is not of the same kind. Ours has been a tradi¬ 
tional society which is now coming face to face with the new techno-scientific 
developments. These developments arc not as a consequence of our own 
intellectual efforts but out of of sheer necessity have had to be adopted. That 
is why we do not get the necessary breathing space and time to absorb one 
development which would give us the readiness to accept the next develop¬ 
ment. Consequently we are faced abruptly with a series of far-reaching 
changes. This has resulted in a curious crisis of its own kind so that we have 
all the stages present in our society from the neolithic to tiie atomic, i.e.. 
we have communities who have not yet seen a telephone or radio or electri¬ 
city, to the other extreme of sophisticated scientific workers and research 
establishments. Wc have a small urban class but even this possesses many 
contradictions. The so-called well-to-do may live in a modern house with all 
the new amenities but their thinking at social and other levels may still be 
conservative or even unabashedly backvp'ard. We do not also have the 
influential cultivated urban elite base which has been the mainstay of 
modern movements in the west. 

I'hereforc, the (>cculiar social environment obtaining here in India is 
going tO' ha\e its restraining effects on the creative efforts since certain kinds 
of preoccupations may seem out of context e.g. the insufficient availability 
of certain technological facilities will necessarily limit the experimentation 
of the kind which attempts to bring art and technology closer. Tlie socio¬ 
cultural contradictions which have emerged alongside the current indus¬ 
trialization processes, arc also reflected in the present-day artistic activity in 
our country in the mutations of which western, traditional, past and present 
elements, come to fusion, necessitating readjustment of values but more often 
leading to confusion. 

'I'hc patron and artist relation is another factor to be taken note of, 
alongside the cultural contact of art. In the past, art served a definite 
purpose. An artist or groups of artist craftsmen w^ere employed and assigned 
specific projects. 'I he artist knew the reason for which he was executing a 
work and its appreciation by the patron or the audience was assured since 
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they too reacted to the work within that definite reference. Both these situa¬ 
tions have changed for the Indian artist. The Indian artist today is trans¬ 
planted from the feudalist setup into an urban/industrial setup left free 
to fend for himself with regard to stomach nourishment as well as creative 
nourishment. He no more requires the traditional sculptural or pictorial 
vocabulary to satisfy his lord or to communicate to his social group. In the 
changed circumstances the traditional conventions obviously have no more 
validity as their meaningfulness for the society has withered. 

Sociologically yet another factor is noteworthy. During the period of 
British domination we became aware of our backwardness and decaying of 
our culture. The attempts to bring about a revival or renaissance was 
visualised in terms of (t) re-evaluating the past which we began to learn to 
respect and (it) adaptation of the nen^ rationalist ideas. Just as there were 
two schools among religious and social reformers, there were similarly two 
opposed ideologies among the nationalist politicians. I'hcsc ideas also had 
their impact on the artistic thinking where again two schools of ideologies 
emerged. One who thought in terms of reviving the tradition, taking a cue 
from the past, banishing all the supposedly anachronistic western elements 
and accepting ihc whole range of features of the eastern arts as the worthy 
cornucopia to tap from. 

The revivalists were hopeful of creating a new art which would possess 
the mysterious Tndianness’, a term which was first introduced by £. B. Havcll, 
though the need for there being an Indian clement in Indian art was also 
suggested by early British administrators who recommended to paint themes 
from ordinary Indian life as well as epics and myths, but in the European 
realistic manner. Contrarily, the revivalists prescribed using the Indian 
method of the miniature and the fresco. Some among them in Bengal a 1 ^ 
visualised a new Indian art in the future. The controversy began while 
posing the question whether it can be done by an insulatory outlook or by 
being openminded and resppnsivc to the newly emerged European revolu¬ 
tionary movements. For a time the ‘Tndianness” went into the background 
and there was a whole-hearted welcome and adaptation of every new mani¬ 
festation that the Indians heard from Europe, party to which were also artists 
from the north as well as those based in Bombay during the forties and fifties. 

This generation of artists styled themselves as progressives believing in 
internationalism. They saw to it that the concept of Indianness was down¬ 
graded as retrogressive and reactionary, synonymous with narrowmindedness. 
This extreme stand has softened to give rise to the view that although Indian¬ 
ness is really not essential yet if it is desired it will come automatically, 
when the artist happens to be sincere, and opens up himself to his environ¬ 
ment. Whether one can really know who is sincere and could one trace 
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Indianness in such a sincere artist, is really a question—a question that is 
probably insolvable as it is to justify its desirability. This lias shifted the 
attention from the quintessential hallowed p:ist to the Indian sensibility 
which purports to show awareness of contemporary Indian ethos and its 
potential to furnish sustenance for creativity. 

Potentially the idea of “Indianness” has never rc'aily died down. As an 
idea it has been latently persistent and has thrown up a scries of revivals. 
If the first revival was that of the classical phase (Ajanta. Mughal) subse¬ 
quently the more folk and primitive variations of Indian art drew attention 
starting from Bengal pat (Jatnini Roy), Basohli (Shcr Gil), Jain in the early 
fifties, and in the recent years all kinds of tribal artifacts liave been adapted 
by both painters and sculptors. The latest but not the last fad to be plagia¬ 
rised arc the Tantric diagrammatic symlmls. If the initial preocciqxition with 
the past was in terms of chauvinism, the subsequent manifestations arc a 
balanced and genuine attempt in not only grasping the tradition (a fond 
hope of A. K. Coomaraswamy) but also a creative and formal re-evaluation 
of it in terms of the modei'n .sensibility. This has also enlarged the meaning 
and the field of tradition. Awareness of “Indianness” has been responsible 
for the picking up of pictorial means like painting without cast shadows and 
without perspective, painting with lines and in bright flat colours. Very 
often the results have been mere pastiches, repetitive and nncrcalive, onlv 
betraying lack of taste and judgement. Yet it is noteworthy that such pic¬ 
torial means came in current usage because of their modernity since such a 
pictorial vocabulary w'as approved by the noii-illusionisiic tendencies in the 
west and hence regarded as sign of avantgardism and internationalism out 
here. 

We have probably never had a situation when there was an avant garde. 
Perhaps Bengal school could in the early tsventies be given the stature of 
avant garde. And the artists of the thirties and forties could be construed to 
have staged a rebellion against it. Curiously we have now got another re¬ 
bellion which is the rebellion against the internationalism. Here such u 
rebellion gets the stature of avant garde yet the actual pictorial adiicvement 
is measured by way of establishing kinships and paiallels with certain 
current western fashions, e.g., the so-called new figurative painting of the 
recent years. It is an attempt in wanting to become insular but the dicho¬ 
tomy is provided by the fact of the artist’s helplessness against being sub- 
.sumed by foreign influences. I'hus intention and belief rather than i^cts 
of the situation achieve the status of norms-providing foctors. 

Indian art criticism (concerning the study of twentieth century Indian 
art, if we may begin using that phrase) at times gets hopelessly lopsided. 
Undeserved and exaggerated significances and importances get attached' to 
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works of an or individual artists if they may seem to echo a certain so-called 
view of Indian sensibility (be it social consciousness, Indian environment 
and what have you). But in actual fact the artist or the work in question 
may be highly derivative and a poor imitation of a minor western artist if 
not a repetition of an earlier solution by another Indian artist. A case in 
point of the failure of the Indian art critics to rise to the occasion is the 
complete bypiissing of the recently held retros|XN'tivc exhibition of a senior 
artist in Bombay. 

Indian art criticism has to come out of dilettantism. Empty enthu¬ 
siasms have to be replaced by professional competence and balance, achieved 
through breadth of knoiviedge based on historical perspective, information 
and critical insight. We have to establish a counterpart of what the Indian 
film critics call "filmogi'aphy” or what in cricket is called the score history. 
I'here is enough scope for technical and intrinsic study of trends as they 
are occurring, of the gro^vth of individual artists and of separate woiks. to 
establish originality, topicality, to pin{X}int significant landmarks and in 
order to pro^■ide and put to test hypotheses for norms of judgement and 
evaluation. Even regional features and contributions to the comprehensive 
national art scene deserve to be analysed and sorted out. 




In Quest of Methodology: 
with special reference to 

Indian Kavya 


I. D. SEREBRYAKOV 


It is but natural that in the course of development of some branch of 
science the accumulation of factual material reaches a level where the old 
concepts begin to contradict the accumulated facts. Hence the need is felt 
not only of revising obsolete concepts and working out new ones but, above 
all, of critical evaluation of methodological positions. Such a need is felt 
for quite a time in Indian philology' in general and in research in Indian 
literary and historical process in particular. In fact, Soviet indology faced 
this at its very inception. There arc many reasons for this. 

First, prerevolutionary indology developed mainly in connection with 
the progressive social ideas. Secondly, the October revolution put before 
social sciences fundamentally new' and profoundly democratic tasks. The 
branches of oriental studies were not exceptions to this. One of the tasks was 
criticism of methodological principles of Iwurgcois orientology which briefly 
speaking, in many cases wefc determined by commitment to colonial practice 
of imperialist states. The influence of this was felt also in those spheres of 
orientology which seemingly did not concern directly contemporary times, 
for instance, the study of Indian Ancient and Mediaeval literatures.' 

After the Second World War, in the conditions of collapse of imperia¬ 
list colonial system and increasing influence of socialist forces on all the 
aspects of world development including the development of science and 
culture, there took place the process of liberating social sciences from colo- 

' The abovemeniioncd questions were discussed bv lu in a number ot other works: “Selected 
Works by Russian Indologists", Moscow. ig6s, pp. “Essays on Ancient Indian literature". 
Moscow, 1971, pp. “On Some Asimxis of literarv aiid Historical Process in India", 

NARODI dai I AFRIKI, ig6g. No. 5. 
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nial aftermath. In the conditions of independent development of the peoples 
of free Asian and African countries the questions of cultural development 
and attitude towards cultural heritage occupied important place in the state 
practice of those countries, particularly in ideological struggle. In this 
respect India is a typical example. 

'I'hesc circumstances in turn could not but influence the development 
of indology in general. Since we are dealing here with cultural legacy, the 
study of literary and historical process in Ancient and Mediaeval India has 
special interest for us. T’liis has been testified by the work of the promi¬ 
nent Canadian indologist A. K. IVarder Indian Kavya Lilerutiire published 
in India in i(j72. which in many respects opens a new page of indolog). 

Predi-ckssors 

'Mie book begins A\ith a Foreword dc^■olcd to author's methodological 
and methodical positions. Warder is right in asserting that the need for a 
new evaluation of Indian literature has inatural (sec p. 2). His work in¬ 
cludes a brief, extremely sharp and, in many as|x;cts, just review of the 
deficiencies of the works by his predecessors. In his opinion they, first, 
presented at best just a general outline history of Indian literature, and, 
secondly, in the worst case they formulated wrong views on its nature aiul. 
third, by evaluating it by Western (mostly Creek) standards considering 
them the only norm of judging literary merits. They believed that to the 
extent to which Indian literature did not fit in with those standards, it was 
inferior to Greek or English literature. Further he writes: “This cultural 
arrogance, accepted from their environment by scholars often most modest 
as individuals, was in some cases especially in British writers, inflated to the 
most overweening proportions by the^wind of colonialist and imperialist 
propaganda, this too dmilelv and dutifully accepted from their environ¬ 
ment. 

The systematic disparagement of Indian culture during + ig and -f 20 
became a mighty industry with countless ramifications” (p. viii). 

After such a politically sharp summarising of the results of the develop- 
ment of 1 )ourgeois indology for the period of almost two centuries we could 
expect a concrete analysis of its dcvclo]>nicnt or, at least, mention of the 
positive work done by our nunierous predeces.sors. However, instead of doing 
that the author writes: “We may leave any anti-colonial counterblast, and 
the criticism of prejudiced secondary' sources to those who are fond of pole¬ 
mic and political analysis” (p. viii). 

The abovementioned words sliow that the author is not at all alien to 
polemics or political evaluations. But his evaluations would have gained 
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greater weight had he based them on a concrete analysis of the history of 
studying in Europe and in the West of Indian literature in general, the inflm 
ence rendered by political and ideological factors, on the analysis of prin* 
cipled differences of vieivs on Indian literature held, on the one hand, by T. 
Herder and G. Forster and on the other, by German Romanticists— 
P. Bohlen and A. ^Veber as well as M. Mueller and L. Gobineau and otliers. 
He had to fray attention to the differences bctweeti national schools of world 
Indology and. naturally, to the development of Indology in Russia and in 
the Soviet Union. NVat'der’s refusal to acknowlcTlgc what is positive in the 
contributions of the predecessors cannot but cause astonishment since with¬ 
out them he could not have taken a really serious step forward. 


I'liE Aim of '1'iie Work 


“Our pur[X)se here is tlie direct and positive enjoyineiit of literature. 
\Vc shall )‘cg<ird it as axiomatic that the literature studied should be present¬ 
ed on its own terms, therefore we shall seek guidance from its creators and 
from the long and ancient Indian tnidition of literary criticism which deve¬ 
loped with it" (p. ^iii). 

'i his is the definition of the aim of the work, which, naturally, causes 
misgixings to the reader that he wants to remain confined between the walls 
of national specifications. However, the categoric^d nature of the statement 
am be explained by the heat of |x)lemics. 'Flic author recognises the exis¬ 
tence of world literature and wants to nuike Indian literature available to 
scholars dealing with world literature (p. 9). He also writes about humanism 
of Indian literature making, thus, humanism an important aspect of its 
ideological and aesthetic charactevistii. 'I'his asfiect of Indian literature, in 
his opinion, is shared-with other literatures of the world. Warder states that 
the subject of kana literature “... is human experience of life, accumulated 
over thousands of years, an fpic of humanity which is not available to us in 
any other form. This ex|x:ricnce is pre.sented in terms of the human emo¬ 
tions: the reactions of people to the situations of life” (p. xiii). 

We can hardly suppose that the author intends to isolate Indian kavya 
litci'ature from the general laws governing the de\elopment of literature 
revealed by the experience of world literature, but his formulation makes 
such a supposition possible. A. K. Warder feels this and to .some degree with¬ 
out noticing it is forced to correct his |X)sition. When it conics to such a 
methodologically important question as relations between a creative perso¬ 
nality and society he thinks it essential to stress the necessity to analyse this 
or that writer or poet in his .social medium, as a real personality in real 
circumstances of life, in genuine historical conditions (p. ix). Warcler draws 
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one’s attention, also to the importance of social movements for understanding 
literature (p. ix), to the fact that different literary genres appealed to different 
classes (p.i68). and so on. 

And here it would be proper to ask a question: What, in his opinion, 
does “Indian kavya literature” mean? His definition is very dear and, in out 
opinion, is not only important but also productive from methodological point 
of view: “llie term kavya means literature as a form of art. It exdudes 
scriptures or religious writing (is therefore essentially secular), histories 
(except when history is made the subject of art, aiming at aesthetic rather 
than historical ‘truth’) and all technical writings on philosophy, science, the 
arts and so on” (p. x). “Kavya is distinguished from most scripture in that it 
is humanist, centred in man . . . presenting its truths and its comments 
through images and individual characters” (pp.xii-xiii). 

It must be added that he understands literature not as a dosed aesthetic 
entity which lives and develops by its inner laws, but as an ideological and 
aesthetic phenomenon which has an objective aim: “to teach us humani¬ 
sm". Risking to share Warder’s reproach to those “who are fond of political 
analysis and polemics” we still would like to cite the passage with which the 
Foreword ends: “Man is still poor in humanity, a mere beginner as a social 
being. W'e have too little and too uncertain guidance. Let us then add to our 
comiiion inhcTitance the experience of India, bcqucathc'd to us by the several 
thousand poets, dramatists and story-tellers who have reproduced it in their 
kavyas” (p. xv). 

This appeal is so natural for a ^Vestern and in the past hundred years 
it was repeated so often that we cannot but sympathise with the author. We 
fully agree with him as far as the widest possible popularisation of Indian 
kavya literature among the nations of the world is concerned. But, really, it 
would be the gi'catest injustice to forget everything what was done in the 
name of humanism and for the sake of man in all other cultures and litcia- 
tures and to forget those who criminally attempted to stop the development 
of humanism and to return mankind to the level of animal existence. And 
besides that, humanity learns lessons from history and strives to genuine 
humanism when each personality enjoys maximal opportunities for indivi¬ 
dual development in the interests of ail. I'hc world of socialism—a reality 
of our times—is a convincing prospect of the development of mankind. 

I'he Language of Litkkatuiu<: 

Determining the content of the tenu kavya as fiction lireraturc jiroper 
distinct from agama (religious works), itilMsa (historical and epic tradition-s) 
and from sastra (philosophical and scientific literature) Warder also estab- 
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lishes chronological limits. The beginning of the development of literature 
when it is already recognised as a special kind of art hills^ in his opinion, in 
the period between the 5th-ist centuries b.c. However he makes a reserva¬ 
tion: since we arc dealing with emergence of literature as a kind of art 
we shall have to address ourselves to Vedas, I'ripitaka and Epics (p. 2). Mean¬ 
while the author fails to notice that despite all his criticisms of the imper¬ 
fection and erroneous nature of the works of his predecessors, he uses the 
scheme which was frequently repeated before him. As soon as he raises the 
question about tiie language of the literature he is forced to take into account 
the real facts of the literary development of Indian peoples and to introduce 
important conrections into his scheme. 

Recognising the important role of Sanskrit in Indian literature, Warder 
justly draw’s attention to the complexity of linguistic situation in Ancient 
India, to the fact that "At least a dozen of these were used in literature and 
particularly in kavya" (p. After a consistent analysis of the available in¬ 
formation about these languages that is Prakrits and Apabhramsa Warder 
comes to the correct (inclusion that kavya was not practically confined to 
any group of languages (p. 7) and draws another conclusion which is really 
new for Western Indolog)': "If we attempt to follow the main line of deve¬ 
lopment ill India we must include Sanskrit, the Prakrits and Apabhramsa 
on an equal footing and wc must also notice the developments in the modern 
languages and in the Dravidian languages" (p. 8). 

Linguistic parameters are inevitable features of litera,ture whicli cannot 
exist beyond languages and using languages as a means of differentiation of 
literary development is, of course, not a new method. What is really new 
here is Warder’s rejection, though not alw'ays consistent, of the hierarchy of 
languages which put Sanskrit on the summit of the linguistic development. 
Disintegration of Sanskrit ga\c birth, first, to Prakrit, then to Apabhramsa 
and after that—10 the host of modern lndo-Ar>‘an languages. 

At the same time the Fcseardier is faced with the need to introduce 
.several new categories into his constructions. First, he must decide the 
question of the nature of phenomena screened behind the term “kavya". 
^'cond, there inevitably arises a question on the subject or subjects of these 
phenomena. 'I'hird, these ciuestious must be analysed in concrete historical 
conditions. Having no intention to solve all these issues for him, wc shall 
allow ourselves to note that his reasonings lack the concepts of literary and 
historical process and the people as the subject of these processes, the people 
who are understood dialectically, who aie simultaneously an ethos and a 
society. Here, naturally, questions will arise of correlations between the 
world literary-historical process and regional and local ones confined to the 
literature of tliis or that people, questions of objective nature of the law's 
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governing literary development, of its social and historical determination 
and, lastly, the question of literature as an important clement of aesthetic 
cognition of the world. 

Howc\'er, without raising all these questions (they make themselves 
felt in some parts of his work), Warder sees the basis of the unity of literary- 
historical process in India in the presence of an aesthetic theory without 
which luivya could not exist: “Indeed kavya presupposes kavya theory: if 
tliere were no conscious theory behind it a work would perhaps not be 
ka\ya’' (p. lo). 

Thus, he makes the very' development of literature dependent on the 
presence of an already formed aesthetic theory and makes this provision a 
starting point for organisuig the whole material subject to research. He is 
probably the first, compared with his predecessors, to formulate so clearly 
the traditional {x)int of view which found its reflection both in the works of 
Western indologists and Indian literary critics and which, generally speaking, 
is rather close to the traditional Brahmanical point of view. 

'I'he layout of Warder’s research is as follows: the lirsi eight chapters 
comprising tlie first volume are dedicated tr> the questions of aesthetics (since 
it was the latter that determined the development of kavya) and of literary 
criticism as well as social medium of literature; the ncott eleven (the second 
volume) deal with the emergence and format ion of the style (or styles), which 


was to become kavya. This volume also contains a review of early works (from 
the (iih century b.c. up to the and century a.d.) which became imxlels for 
many authors of later period. And lastly, ten chapters comprising the third 
volume which covcts the period from the 3rd to 7th centuries a.d. when 
“. . . a feudal ty[)e of social organistition was consolidated in India" (p. xi). 
As A. K. Warder emphasises, the majority of works on aesthetics deals exactly 
with the period of feudalism with #hich their authors “. . . more at home 
in this pt'riod than in early kavya, which they neglected" (p. xi). 

Along with that the author deeiiis it necessary to .strc'ss specially two 
points. First, his research is based on the analysis of original works in Indian 
languages and, second the work by an Indian literary critic M. Krishnama- 
chariar, A History of Classical Sanskrit Literature* served as a model for him. 
Moreover, Warder attached to it so great an im{X)rtance that he considered 
his OW'D work, in a certain sense, as a commentary to Krishnaniachariar's 


work. It would be wrong to agree with him on that i.ssue because those two 
works arc divided by a whole epoch. But one can agree that Krishnama- 
chariar’s book will retain for a long time its scientific importance as the 
richest source of information. 


Concluding his reflections on methodology and methods of research 


*M. Krishnamachariar, "A Histciry of Clascal Sanskrit Literature", Madras, 1939. 
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Warder stresses that he . . has done his best to make it as authentic as 
possible and to embody his subject in his book without interposing his own 
personality” (p. xiii). 

After the publication of the next volumes we shall be able to judge how 
successful he has been in accomplishing his task. Meanwhile the reader and 
the critic have to ponder over the materials on aesthetics and theory of 
literature compiled by the author in the first volume. 

Lrit.RxVRV 'riIW)RV AND LITERARY EXPERIENCE 

Chapter IL of the book is devoted to Indian aesthetics, which is consider^ 
ed by Warder mostly as theory of aesthetic perception as the last was formu¬ 
lated in classical {x>ctics and first of all in BharatlyatuityasTutra. Having 
declared that categories of rasa and fmti represent real foundation of Indian 
aesthetics and tliat some remarks on literary theory may be found in the Pali 
canon and works of some early authors. "NVarder concentrates on two most 
iin{x>rtant sourii's namely Vatsyayana’s Kamasuira, which according to 
Warder most correctly and fully reflects social aims of literature, and 
liharariyanalyasaslra, in which the concept of rasa was given its due place. 

Attention has to be given to some objective aspects which cause certain 
contradictions, in certain degree logical as well as historical incongruity of 
the author’s views. According to him the theory of rasa is the only foundation 
of wiiole c*difice of Indian aesthetics, as it is pro|)oiindc*d in Bharallyanatya- 
sastra, dated b\ Warder VI century b.c. As it is stated, by him, different 
parts of this treatise belong to different epochs and he guesses particularly 
that Ch. I of BNS was incorporated—and even composed—^much later than 
(jh. VI, containing the concept of rasa. He also supposes that this treatise 
is actually “ . . . simply a compilation of rather miscellaneous ideas handed 
down among the actors'" (p.i6), the ”... outcome of a long period of prac¬ 
tical stagecraft" (p. 20). One may agree with such assessment, but from this 
some other conclusions may 4>c derived. We arc bound to raise the next 
(]ucstion: Docs it mean that all ideas, concepts, advices, which arc present 
in available MSS of BNS could be found in that "proto” fllVS, which 
presumably came into being more than two thousand years ago? We think 
that certain precautions have to be taken and first of all we must not allow 
more antiquity to the evidences of the present text of BNS than they deserve. 

There is another important consideration. 'Mic present text of BNS 
came to us in that version which was commented by Abhinavagupta. Con¬ 
sequently this version may be dated by period of VIII-IX centuries, because 
the famous scholar and commentator belonged to the la.sl (juartcr of Xth- 
first quarter of Xlth century. His A hhinavabfmrati is more exposition of his 
own thought than anything else—independent interpretation, which answer- 
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ed his own aims, views and concepts. His understanding of BNS and later 
commentaries on BNS influenced approach of Western indologists to the 
treatise itself and interpretation of it. This is felt most in understanding of 
tragedy as aesthetic category, the possibility of presentation of murder on the 
stage and some other points. Warder noted many divergences of theorists 
with ". . . the practical spirit of the Natyasastra” (p. 63). 

AbhinavagupUi’s influence is being felt in the exaggeration of the im¬ 
portance of the thcor)' of rasas, usually presented in accordance with 
Abhitiavagupta's interpretation and not in conformity with the text of BNS 
itself. It seems that our Canadian colleague also did not escape it. Though 
the present text may be a compilation, an outcome of very continuous deve¬ 
lopment. there is no reason to counterpose one part of BNS to another or to 
the text as a whole. We are convinced that the theory of rasa may be under¬ 
stood correctly only in the context of the whole trc’atisc, of its (juite wholesome 
aesthetic system, derived from the practical stagecraft in its historical deve¬ 
lopment. One may see even from the enumeration of BNS chapters that it is 
a treatise on theatrical performance, on stagecraft, and not on dnmialurgy 
and nioreoter not on aesthetics. It touches only those problems which are 
important for success of staging of a play. Stress on rasa, so characteri-slic 
for Warder’s views, hardly may be justilied, as well as his interpretation 
of passages of rasa taken from works of other treatises on txtclics without 
attention to aesthetic system of each author. 

Warder remarks that in certain cases it is “not uncommon to announce 
the theoretical standpoint to be illustrated at the beginning of a {)oem or 
play and to make some critical observations at the beginning of a novel" 
(p. io). Tt seems that after such a statement it would be quite appropriate to 
take all such observations in their chronological sequence, generalize them 
and present the readers with overall jiicture of historically changing approacli 
of ancient Indian authors to aesthetics and theory of literature. 

1 think that apart from Ch. VI some other chapters of BNS tells us about 
that what actually creates aesthetic views—^for instance, Chapters I and XIV. 
Moreover those chapters treat such subjects in close connection with social 
role of theatre. Many conclusions of those chapters may be applied to other 
arts as well as to literature. 

Social Role of Kavya 

'I'his problem is not touched much in Warder’s book, as he did not 
put before himself such a purpose. 'Fhc scholar limited himself to some con¬ 
siderations concerning strata in which kavya took its inception and developed 
and concerning those who created kavya. Nevertheless, he cannot miss this 
problem and touches it cither in connection with assessment of some genres 
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of dramaturgy. Writing satire, he remarks: “The existence of a flourishing 
tradition of satire in ancient and mediaeval kavya must be reckoned with in 
assessing the literature as a whole, and some knowledge of it is indispensable 
to the appreciation of the more elevated literature which was in all times 
strongly influenced by the coexistence of satire, threatening to overwhelm 
the pompous or affected in a flood of ridicule’’ (p. 167). And even more 
decisively: “Kavya flourished as a literature of the whole of society, with 
different genres, appealing to different classes, with a variety of languages, 
with dramas rcgularlv performed at popular festivals in the towns and 
villages" (pp. 167-168). 

In such statements Warder goes far beyond traditional approach to the 
literature of Ancient and Early Mediaeval India, as literature devoid of any 
living contacts with the masses. Exactly in this connection the closing chapter 
of his Ixiok is extremely important—“Audience and readers of kavya and its 
social functions." Though this chapter is quite short it is tremendously 
important in its content. I'he author is highly concerned with the problem 
of popular sources and popular character of literature. Not only docs he 
attract the reader’s attention to the fact that kavya, cither in the form of a 
theatrical performance, or as recitation of great Indian Epic poems, or as im- 
fxirtant elements of temple and popular festivals was an essential part of 
pcxiplc's life. Warder jxiints to the most significant factors, which define 
popular character of kavya; first of all its direct dependence on folklore—it 
derived quite a big portion of its content and inspiration from the people at 
large. Folk-song was a perennial source of forms for kavya (metres, genres) 
and cssicntial part of contact (for instance, country life), as well as a source of 
inspiration, from which aesthetic theory of dhxmii sprung up. The great 
heritage of [xipiilar narrative literature along with tradition contributed a 
lot to the content of kavya, to craftmanship of story-telling, inclusive of rea¬ 
lism. From the very beginning kavya absorbed many new languages, which 
expanded its expressive resources. From this follows undoubtedly organic 
ties of authors (whose names arc well known, as well as anonymous) with 
folklore. 

Waixler understands that literary development cannot be treated as a 
certain undifferentiated stream, because every past society was a class society 
and, as it concerns reality, literature reflects in more or less degree relevant 
positions of classes which constitute such society (p. 202). "A more direct 
reflex of Its popular basis is the literature of social criticism, satirical stories 
or novels, and dramas, also lyrics reflecting poverty and misery, occasionally 
cantos of an epic contrasting the rule of bad kings with the ideal. Here the 
pcopleiuund expression for their needs, a means of protest against oppression 
and corruption, ideals to appeal and to demand’’ (pp. 200-201). 
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Exactly these two factors create the necessity to give concrete answer 
to the question—in which strata was kavya developed, who supported it and 
who created it, was it indeed so much literature of the elite, as it was stated 
tliough from different points of view by D. D. Kosatnbi and D. H. Ingalls. 
Warder’s point of view differs greatly from tliat of his predecessors. He 
points out two aspects of kavya. “It is to a substantial extent the literature 
of the people as a whole, embodying their experiences and traditions; on 
the other hand it has generally a strong bias towards the ruling classes, who 
adopted it as their own, supported it, and to a great extent wrote it" (p. 302). 

Highly significant is tlic contribution by our C^anadian Indologist to 
such important aspect of methodology as treatment of kavya in concrete 
historical conditions. Practically for the first time and very convincingly, 
Warder has shown that in the creation of kavya participated not only—and 
may be not so much—^jralacc and temple, but also fairs, literary circles and 
salons of lower strata of the town, traders etc. It means that all the main 
strata and classes of Indian feudal society contributed to the dc\clopmciU ol 
kavya, each in its own way. though not in equal parts. Starting hoiii such 
idea and using a few more typical figures (Bana, Rajasekhara, Dandin. 
Puspadanta) the author tries to present before us a generalised image of the 
creator of kavya. 

We have to drop a tew significant points of the last chapter bciause they 
are more declared than provcHi. But two points deserve special attention. 
First, the general assessment of history and civilisation of India. Contempo' 
rary understanding of both is synthetic and dialectically includes contradic¬ 
tory elements, inclusive of Islam. As it concerns Warder’s stand, it tends very 
much to eejualize “Indian” with “Hindu”. It seems that there is quite serious 
exaggcTation of actual degree of tolerance in history of India. Wars in ancient 
and mediaeval India were no lcss#crucl and savage than in any other 
country. Even Jain Hemachandra described with explicit enjoyment how his 
suzerain accepts as a gift the severed head of the enemy put in golden mask. 
From other side. Warder interprets Islam as “antithesis to everything for 
wliat India stands”. It goes witliout saying that it is a straightforward poli¬ 
tical statement, which contradicts his own stand, about which he told us in 
the very beginning. 

I am myself inclined to think that everything that belongs to history 
must be looked at objectively, in interconnection and interaction of all 
factors, which acted in the historical process. Asoka waged the most cruel 
Kalinga war before he started to preach Dharma. Digvijaya of Gupta Em¬ 
perors was also quite merciless military action, not marked by the slightest 
degree of tolerance. Bana painted truthful picture of ruinous mai:ch of 
Hursha’s army in spite of his allegedly pro-Buddhist sympathies. Conquests 
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of Mahmud Gazni were so much common phenomena of feudal epoch as the 
Crusades, Norman conquest or conquests of Rajaraja Chola. Feudal tyranny 
docs not depend much on colour and design of banner. And even in recent 
history, we may recall how during the World War I—not feudal, but im¬ 
perialist—peoples following one and the same Jesus Christ, killed each other 
in his name with all possible means. 

However, the assessment of the role of Islam in India in Warder’s book 
stands in sharp contradiction with the noble thoughts of the author, expressed 
{Ktrticularly in last {xiragraphs of the last chapter, where he expresses himself 
on the importance of Indian civilisation for world's culture and shows 
(‘xtrcincly profound understanding of the recent stage in its development. 

“In the first part of this chapter it has been suggested that ka'/ya litera¬ 
ture, like all other literature (perhaps all literatures, in fact), has laecn the 
literature of a society divided into classes, and that, though it reflects the 
outlook of the whole of that society to a considerable extent, it inevitably 
reflects more fully and directly the outlook of the ruling or privileged class 
of society. It is only in the present epoch of human history that the ideal of 
a society not divided into classes, with equality of opportunity for everyone, 
has perhaps become a realisable politic.al programme’’ (p. 216). 

Warder says that social ideals which are reflected in Kavya literature, 
particularly in works created by authors who belonged to lower strata of the 
society, are unavoidably historically limited, but their humanistic content 
makes them "quite desirable and even unavoidable for n^ankind”, (p. 217) 
that "kavya is a permanent record of mighty stream of human experience, 
and in part a comedy, a critique, of that experience. Having carried our 
survey someway w'e may reaffirm the thesis suggested at the outset, that kavya 
is the heritage of Indian civilisation and that in the present fusion of world 
civilisations it is necessary, if we value happiness and our very existence, that 
this inheritance should be appropriated by the whole human race” (pp. 217- 
218). But in this process is included—along with others—cultural heritage of 
those people who belong to Islam and consecjuently nobody may ignore the 
contribution of peoples of India to the development of Islam. 

To sum up: the work of A. K. Warder is really important in the history 
of indology. There are some weak {x>ints which result mostly from the want 
of right implementation of the methodology accepted by the author. But the 
strongest point of this book, in light of which these weak points are hardly 
discernible, is the daring quest for methodology', which could guarantee ob¬ 
jective, strictly scientific history of kavya, of ancient Indian literature, one 
of the most remarkable phenomenon in the world literary process, in which 
achievements of all peoples of India in the field of world art found synthesis. 
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The Structural Concept 

of 

The Asian Frontier 

J. P. S. UBEROI 


1 

South Asia 

The war of the national liberation of Bangladesh was a momentous 
historical event of far-reaching consequences for Asia and the world.^ 
Among its still unconsidered intellectual side-effects, one feels that it called 
on us all to reflect anew on the deeper causes of events in the southern 
Asian sub-continent and to reconsider some of our inherited conceptions 
of society and history. I want to suggest here in particular that the method 
of stnictural analysis, first long ago applied to the system of a human 
language by Panini, the old Sanskrit giammarian, and now widely adopted 
in many other fields of study in the natural as well as the social sciences, 
perhaps has some useful role to play in the new reconstruction of thought. 
By way of illustration, structural analysis may [lossibly help to focus a 
stronger light on the definition of south Asia, on its synchronic strucliivc 
as a geopolitical system or sub-system and on the diachronic structure of its 
frontier history. 

I shall understand by the term frontier a certain kind of a region or 
a zone, physical or ecologicil, geopolitical, ethnolinguistic or cultural, and 
not the politically delimited and demarcated boundary-lines between States. 
In this sense, I merely follow the usage of Owen Lattimore (1962) and other 

* India and Afghanistan were among ihe firsi nations l«> exlentl lull leiognilion m Bangla¬ 
desh, 
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writers on the subject of frontierology. e.g. Curzon (1907), Holdich (1910), 
Lattiniorc (1940), Frascr-Tytler (1950), Bohannan and Flog (1967). On the 
other liand, whereas such writers have chiefly deflned the frontier as the 
marches of civilization, on the analogy of the centre versus the periphery, 
I shall propose a very' different structural conception. 

The first principle of structuralism is that its unit of analysis is a relation 
or an ensemble of relations and not separate and distinct facts, things, ele¬ 
ments, essences or qualities. In the second place, witli regard to the philo¬ 
sophical dichotomy of qualities versus relations as two different kinds of 
properties of things or ct'cnts, structural analysis seeks to explain the qualities 
of a thing or event by its relations, in reality as well as in perception, and 
not the other way round, i.e., explain the relations of a thing or event by 
its assumed qualities. Thirdly, this is the reason. 1 think, for the structuralist 
emphasis on wholeness or totality as a system of relations with an autonomous 
existence. Reference to such a totality, pattern or model provides the chief 
principle of explanation in structural analysis. In social and cultural studies, 
structuralist theory insists on the explanation of all systems of significance 
and meaning, under which we may include history or at any rate historio¬ 
graphy, as constructions made up of relations and interconnections. 

Nevertheless, fourthly, the so-called holism of structuralism is analytic 
and not synthetic. In other words, in structural study as in life’s operations, 
investigation is strictly limited to the ensemble of relations, or relations of 
relations, which is relevant and pertinent to the purposes in hand. One is 
not allowed to extend the scope indefinitely towards the whole of some 
ultimate reality. I should like our structural concept of the frontier, therefore, 
to be understood as applicable to one or the other aspect of life and thought, 
one or the other significant system of relations, and I do not intend it to 
apply to a whole historical epoch or tg a whole society as such. 

It follows from what I have said that if we wish to understand the nature 
of South Asia, for example, we shall try to determine, not its unique qualities 
or its essence, but its relations with other sub-continents or segments within 
the geopolitical system of Asia or Eurasia as a whole. The definition by 
relations will in its turn require a concept of the Asian frontier, a vast and 
permanent chain of mountains, plateaus, deserts and steppes which divides 
Central or inner Asia, whose waters forever remain in its inland basins in 
the sense of finding no outlet into the oceans, and outer Asia. The conceptual 
opposition, inner Asia and outer Asia, allows us to comprehend simultane¬ 
ously the pattern of the further subdivisions of outer Asia, eastern, northern, 
western, southern and south-eastern. 

Thus, in answer to our original question. South Asia can be defined 
as all the lands extending from the great Asian frontier to the Indian Ocean. 
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It is o£ some interest that a similar relational definition was in Cact given 
historically in the Epics and the Purarias. "North oC the ocean and south of 
the snowy mountains lies the country which is called Rharaia; ihc descen¬ 
dants of Bharata dwell therein" (Vishnu Pura^. IT: i). 

UUaram ynt samudmsya 
Hiniadreschaha dakshinam, 

Varsham tad Bhdratam nama 
Hharait yatra santatih.- 

Here the land of Bharat is defined by interrelations between the two pairs of 
terms, (i) the north and the south, and (2) the mountain and the ocean. 
The point of origin, if one may use the term, of the southern Asian stib- 
continent would therefore seem to lie. not in the pure physiography of the 
Pamir knot, but somewhere between Mount Kailas and Lake Manasarowar, 
the common meeting point of the three great river systems, the Indus, the 
(lunga and the Brahmaputra (Tsangpo), which debouch into the Indian 
Ocean. At any rate. I would be inclined to argue that such was the old 
Sanskritir conception of the matter. 


II 

The Hindu Kush of Afghanistan 

Let us now consider the diaclironic structure or rhythm of history in 
relation to a small segment of the great Asian frontier, namely, the Hindu 
Kush of Afghanistan. The Hindu Kush, issuing from the Pamirs south- 
westwards, is the watershed between the Oxus system and the Indus system. 
Its northerly waters flow past Balkh, S.'imarkand, Bokhara and Khha into 
the inland Aral Sea. Its southerly waters, on the other hand, via the Kabul 
and the Indus rivers (the ancient confluence of which, Salatura, was the 
grammarian Panini’s birthplace), flow into the Arabian Sea. 

It is well-recognized in geopolitical studies that the Hindu Kush forms 
part and parcel of the high mountainous frontier and watershed called the 
"great divide” between Central Asia and South Asia, but recognition of thc- 
frontier’s structural significance has been unfortunately very fragmentary, 
one-sided and incomplete, as reflected in the writing of history. Historians 
of Central Asia and A^hanistan can be subdivided into two classes, the 
political and the cultural. Both classes of historians, with the possible excep- 

* Maiuindar. Rayrhaudhuri and Datta 1965 : 7. 
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lion of the unjustly neglected Barthold/ appear to subscribe to the concept 
of Afghanistan as a geographical, political and cultural “no-man’s-land” lying 
between India, Iran or West Asia and Central Asia; and to adopt as the 
prototype of Asian frontier history the original Aryan migration, north to 
south, with civili/ation victorious over barbarism, views which I should 
rather see discarded as essentially unhistorical. 

Political historians have generally written in terms of such concepts 
as power and conquest, strategy and security, commerce and trade. For ±e 
British school, the “north-west frontier”, interlinking the Oxus and the 
Indus, is thus reduced one-sidedly to the most important of the "gates of 
India” on the landward side. The Russian school, at any rate before the 
socialist revolution, had a similar general outlook. 

Cultural historians, on the other hand, have sought to interpret events 
in terms of the historical origins, antecedents and diffusion of material and 
cultural traits and the migrations of peoples. I'hcy study the manifest cultural 
differences of the north and the south or the steppe and the sown, settled 
civilization and barbarian nomads, men of the turban and men of the helmet, 
peasants and potters, and so on. For them, any cultural ensemble is readily 
decomposed into its separate and distinct elements or traits, transposable 
at will into some other unstructured amalgam, giving no tiiought to relations 
and patterns of coherence and inner organization. The land of the Hindu 
Kush is regarded simply as the "interface” or "cross-roads”, if not the "no- 
man’s-land”, lying between the prior and pre-existent cultural regions, India 
or Hindustan, Iran or Khorasan and Turan or Transoxiana. It had no life 
or contribution of its own—except perhaps in relation to the origin of wheat 
or white rhubarb and other oddities. 

I have elsewhere attempted to suggest that we should first distinguish 
three levels of segmentation, regiow, sub-region and district, which should 
be borne in mind when we follow in detail the vicissitudes of frontier politi¬ 
cal history and attempt to determine its structure and rhythm.* I then out¬ 
lined the two-thousand year old local history of one district, Andarab, in 
the central Hindu Kush region of Afghanistan, to shoiv that, howsoever 
imperfect or defective the record and its compilation, Asian frontier history 
is the history of mutuality, reciprocity and the logic of interrelations, or else 

... it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury. 

Signifying nothing. 

The written records bequeathed us by men of many Eurasian civilizations, 

* E. R. Barthold ifiT)?. 

* Ubeioi 1970. 
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ancient Greek and Chinese, medieval Arab, Iranian, Turkish, Mongol and 
Indian, as well as modern Afghan, not to mention th^ British and other 
Europeans, all notice Andarab and the Hindu Kush region at one time or 
another. If one can but piece them together, perhaps one can show that 
historical events which occurred on the frontier were not witliout significance 
for the wider world. 

Following the ancient Achaemenians of Persia, the Greeks, both before 
and during the conquest by Alexander of Macedon in .H28 r.c., crossed the 
Hindu Kush frontier from the soutii to the north into Bactria. It was owing 
to their long settlement there that the finest realistic examples of ancient 
Greek portraiture art arc to be found, not within Europe at all, but on the 
superb Bactrian coins of Afghan Turkistan. The Sakas and other “bar¬ 
barians”. in the middle of the second century b.c., and the Kushanas, in 
the first century a.d., then revcrsc*d the fxilitical traffic and crossed the same 
Asian frontier from the north to the south, so interlinking the Oxus and 
the Indus into the fifth century a.d. 'Fhc Kushana kings were thus in a 
sense a link between India and China. 

The ethnolinguistic history and the religio-ailliiral history, when they 
come to be written, will tell a like tale, although with different periods. 
Perhaps it will be conceded that Zoroastrianism was a native product of the 
region, one of the original gifts of the frontier. As is well known, the faith 
of Buddhi.sm and the Kabul Sahis, both Hindu and Buddhist, successfully 
crossed the Asian frontier from the south. Islam then traveised it from the 

I 

north after 740 a.d., when the contest in Tukliaristan (Baikh) was decided 
in favour of the Arabs. Islam slowly svon the frontier in religion, politics 
and culture. 

In political history the Ghaznavids and the Ghorids incorporated the 
Hindu Kush frontier from the south in the eleventh and the twelfth centuries 
A.D. The conquering Mongols of Central Asia. Chingiz in 1221 a.d. and Timur 
( Tamerlane) in 1598 a.d., subsequently did so from the north. The Mongols 
held the frontier, under the Chaghatays and the Timurids, until the rise of 
Uzbek khanates on the Oxus river in the sixteenth century. The southern 
Mughals of India and the northern Uzbeks later came to terms, and the 
Mughals under Shah Jahan also to grief, over the wild highlands of the Asian 
frontier, for governing those “lawless” regions was always infinitely more 
difficult than conquering them. It .seems that Akhar the Great had entered 
into a treaty of friendship with Abdullah Khan Uzbek (d. 1598). whereby 
the latter had obtained definite recognition of the Hindu Kush as the boun¬ 
dary between the two Empires of India and Turan. But the work of imperial 
diplomacy did not long endure. 

As is well-known, the provinces lying north of the Hindu Kush, Baikh, 
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Qundu7. of the Qataghan Uzbeks and Badakhshan, were finally won and 
incorporated into the national kingdom of Afghanistan in 1750 a.d., and the 
unruly wilderness was reduced to order within the new national State. After 
1850 or so the former Uzbek possessions south of the Oxus consequently 
became known as Afghan I'urkistan. 

The pattern of all such facts, the grammar of frontier history, surely 
tvill not fit cither the oft-repeated theory of a “iio-nian’s-land" or the other 
old theory of turbulent Central Asian hordes now and again coining down, 
for one reason or anotlicr. through the “gates of India”. 'I'he original Aryan 
migration across the frontier, vast and momentous tliough it was for Asian 
history, yet gives an incomplete clue to the underlying structure of recipro¬ 
city and exchange in the relations of inner Asia and outer Asia. It was not 
the model and prototype of these relations, but only one .side of the whole 
story, synchronic and diachronic, which we must unravel and reconstruct. 

The structural concept of the frontier, 1 believe, enables us to perceive 
the pattern and the rhythm of an otherwise meaningless array of facts. 'I’hc 
long and chequered Hindu Kush history is not merely the story of margina- 
lity or peripheral remoteness from the heartlands of Asian civilization, nor 
yet of the disconnected comings and goings of armies and peoples, things, 
traits and ideas. The high and wild mountains which form the backbone of 
Afghanistan not merely divided the Oxus and the Indus, Central Asia and 
South Asia, but also simultaneously interconnected the two jKirts of inner 
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Asia and outer Asia into a system u£ interrelations. By frontier logic the 
wall is also a corridor and to divide is also to interconnect. Thus the Hindu 
Kush is to be compared by analogy less to an open or shut gate than to a 
kind of revolving door whose equal functions in history were to separate, 
mutually attract and interchange the currents of inner Asia and outer Asia. 
It was u periodic historical process of separation, encounter and exchange 
in different spheres of life and thought. 

IVliat arc some of the conclusions which flow from this conception? 
Firstly, frontier history, by its very nature, invites us to pay attention to 
rhythms and symmetries as components of fliachronic temporal structures, 
a still relatively neglected Held of application for structural analysis in social 
and cultur.il studies. The Hindu Kush of Afghanistan has something 


important to teach us in this connection. Se(.ondly, we should never forget 
that a frontier culiurc is autonomous and not flcpcndent or inferior. It ha.s 


a life and a message of its own, without which the civiluations on either side 


of it could be neither .separately constituted not interrelated. Thus 'libel, 
like Afghanistan, supplies material of supreme value for writing the cultural 
hisKiry of the Asian frontier, as show'll by the example of its “couibination” 
of an Indie writing system with a Sino-'Kibctaii speech sy.stcm and its 
interesting (utisec|uenccs for etliiiulinguistic research. But this 'Fibctan 
“(ombinaiion” is to be understood as an independent cultural formation, 
valid on its own, and not as a mere frontier amalgam of prioi elements 


borrowed from India or China. 


Thirdly, I want to suggest that tiie study of Asian frontier history can 
in its turn throw new light on national history and some of its structural fea¬ 
tures. The tripartite division and conjunction, Hindustan, Iran and Turan 
or .South, West and Central yVsia, postulated by the “no-man’s-land" of the 
Afghans, at some time' appeared or reappeared in history within the heart 
of Delhi. The Hindu Kush truly represented not merely a system of places, 
and far-aw'ay ones, but a .sysium of ideas, habits of thought and life, competi¬ 
tion and cooperation, within India itself. T mention here, without particular 
choice, some observations by historians of India on the later Mughal nobility 
and its organiralion. to illustrate the point. 


Brt»aclly .speaking, the nobles were ranged in tw'o parties. '1‘hose 
who were children of the soil, or had been long domiciled in the coun¬ 
try, formed the Hindustani or Indo-Muslini party. 'I’o this group be¬ 
longed the Afghan nobles, the Sayyids of Barha and Khan-i-Dauran, 
whose ancestors came from Badaklishan. 'I'hcse Indian Muslims 
depended mostly on the help of their Hindu compatriots. The foreign 
nobles of diverse origin, opposed as a cl.iss to the members of the 
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Hindustani party, were indiscriminately called Mughals, but they were 
subdivided into two groups according to the land of their origin. I'hose 
who came from Transoxiana and other parts of Central Asia, and were 
mostly of the Sunni persuasion, formed the Turani party. The most 
prominent members of this group were Muhammad Amin Khan and 
his cousin. Chin Qilich Khan, better known as the Nizam-ul-muik. 
I'hc Irani party was composed of tliose who hailed from the Persian 
territories and w'ere Shiahs. The most important members of the Irani 
jxirty were Asad Khan and Zulfiqar Khan, the king-maker .... The 
nature of the political struggles of the period can be wtU understood 
when we note that, during the reigns of Bahadur Shah and Jahandar 
Shah, the Irani party was in the ascendant under its leader Zu'liiqai' 
Khan. But from the beginning of Farrukhsiyar’s reign (1713 a.d.) the 
Hindustani {jarty maintained its authority in alliance with the rurani 
group. 'Mien the 'I'liranians and the Iranians combined to oust the 
Hindustanis from power. ’ 

Structural analysis will show that all this detail is rendered intelligible 
when conceived as an ordered system of relations, whose three fundamental 
axes or dimensions were formed by the unity and opposition of, respectively, 
(1) "native” and "foreign”; (2) inner Asia and outer Asia; and (3) Muslim 
and non-Muslim. Such a view interprets or explains siinultanc'ously the 
fluidity of shifting alliances as well as the fixity of traditional social distinc¬ 
tions among the nobility ol the period. Hindu and Hindustani, Mughal, 
Turani and Irani. The unity of the whole system, I think, deficnded on the 
unitv of Mu.slim and non-Muslim India and on the wider unity of inner 
Asia and outer Asia. 

I must .say that, on the other hand, it explains nothing to my mind to 
merely describe such events and complain of an unworthy decline into 
"filctions”, ".self-interest” and "no common principle ol action”, as some 
historians of India do. following Sir Jadunath .Sarkar." 


HI 


I'liE Mi:.ssAn£ or iiiK Froniiek 


As I define the term, a true frontier is an autonomous region which 
rcpre.sents the conjunction, the unity and the opposition of two or more 
other regions, such that all of them together fonii a ^xitterncd whole in 

“ Manimdar, RayLiiaiuliiiiii and Datta 1965: 530. 

531. 
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some one or other aspect of society and history. I think that it is totally 
inadequate to view the frontier as the hem of the garment of civili 7 .ation. 
the dependent rim or periphery of a heartland or the mere point of disjunc¬ 
tion between other prior regions. Furthermore, it is the essential nature and 
diachronic rhythm of the frontier to cliange in lime alternately from a (imi 
dividing line into its opposite, a meeting point, and back again. In that 
liistorical process the frontier periodically renews it.self as well as those on 
cither side of it. 
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i-iu. ab Structural concept of the 
frontier 


I'hese structural attributes, synchronic and diaclironic, the Hindu 
Kush and the whole Asian frontier possessed in full measure and perma¬ 
nently, whether lying under one political authority or between two or more 
of them, inner Asian and outer Asian. 1 think that my compilation (1970) of 
historical references, although sketchy and confined to gcofxilitical history, 
shows this to be so for one small structural segment. In one period and one 
only was the life of the Hindu Kush frontier almost stilled. 1 he so-called 
“buffer State” of Afghanistan and its “remote mountain fastnesses” were 
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the purely illusory and forced creations of European imperialism in tlie 
nineteenth century a.d/ That condition of misfortune and its attendant 
miasma of backwardness are of late dispelling over Asia, and the rhythm 
of the great Asian frontier will resume once again its regular beat. 

'I'lic anti-imperialist traditions of the Afghans had several times re¬ 
minded us in India in the past, as the war of Bangladesh does today, that 
the dominion of one people over another. Western or Eastern, be 
it disguised under some other name of pacitication, law and order, the 
mission of civilization, the benefits of progress, etc., is an evil to be resisted 
and overcome. The message of the frontier, now as before, is that it signifies 
the virtues of liberty and not the disvalucs of lawlessness and anarchy as the 
imperialists often cliarged. What can be the authentic mission of civilization 
in our time but to progressively learn and teach how to distinguish order 
from oppression and liberty from lawlessness? And what better principles 
ran there be for relations among ijeoplcs, nations and States, new and old, 
than the frontier principles of mutuality, reciprocity and exchange? 

Mcamvhilc, so the Hindu Kush story reminds us, our South Asian 
consciousness, like the wider Asian consciousness, is here to stay since the 
beginning of history. In retrospect. The epoch of European imperialism w'as 
simply an interruption of it. 
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Cultural Traditions Versus Functional 
Activities in Stone Age and Other 
Archaeological Assemblages 

H. D. SANKALIA 


(h)NTRovERSY has bccii raging for the last few years between archaeologists 
following the older, traditional points of view and those holding modern 
views (usually young archaeologists) about the significance of change or varia¬ 
bility in stone age assemblages. Since this discussion has a great bearing upon 
the origin and diffusion, not only of the various Stone Age cultures, but also 
the later Neolithic and Chalcolithic cultures in India, this question has been 
treated at some length here. 

The problem is liardly 20 years old. Until 1953 when stone tools or other 
objects, for instance pottery quite different from that previously known was 
discovered, it was immediately attributed to a new set of people, who might 
be racially, ethnically or linguistically different. Thus arose various regional 
and subregional cultures like the Abbevillian, Clactonian, Aurignacian, in 
Europe or the Hamppan, Jhukar, Jhangar, cultures in the Indian sub¬ 
continent. Morphologically and.typologically absolutely distinct objects like 
the cruder stone axes (of quartzite), and the finer polished axes (of basalt or 
diorite), if found stratigraphically in distinct horizons, were assigned to the 
Old and New Stone Ages respectively. T hus, for the last 100 years and more, 
this traditional view about the origins of various cultures has steadily grown, 
though becoming more and more refined. An important change in this con¬ 
ception was necessitated when Professor Francois Bordes while excavating 
in the Combe Grenal in the Dordogue, discovered an extremely rich 
Neanderthal deposit. This dej^sit had a maximum depth of 40 ft. and was 
composed of no less than 64 different geological and archaeological layers. 

T he oldest deposit is geologically dated to about 125,000 years ago, and 
conuiins Acheulian hand-axes. But the richest and the most important arc the 
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layers which lie over the Acheulian. These deposits almost invariably con¬ 
tain stone tools, and bones of animals hunted and eaten by the occupants of 
this cave. Though no human skeletal remains have been so far found, from 
the nature and type of stone tools, these have been attributed to a Neanderthal 
people. After the first occupants of that cave left or disappeared, these people 
came and occupied the cave some 90,000 years ago, and lived on for nearly 
50,000 years, with a few breaks, indicated by sterile layers. 

During such a long stay, there must have been changes in the climate, 
fiiiina and flora, which have been indicated by the study of pollen grains 
collected from soil samples, and the study of the animal bones. The man 
should also change physically as well as in his ways of life. Whereas tve have 
no means of knowing the former, the latter may be discerned to some extent. 
And it is these which have become the chief topic of discussion during the 
last 20 years, 'fhere are .wmc 19,000 stone tools. While classifying these into 
various types and subtypes, layerwise, that is according to the deposit fiom 
which these tools had been carefully collected, Bordcs obser>'ed that certain 
layers predominantly contained a particular kind of tool, say scraper, while in 
another set of layers, only a tool-type called Denticulate, that is saw-like 
tools, predominated. 'I'hus four distinct groups of tools could be discern¬ 
ed in this vast collection. Hordes attributed this difference to the existence of 
four cultural traditions among the Neanderthal people. 'I'hc followers of 
the “scraper tradition” had little or no relation with, or knowledge of makers 
of Denticulate tools. Each group had occupied the cave at the time indi¬ 
cated by the occurrence of their tools in the respective layers. Thus each 
group seems to have preferred to eke out its living which primarily was 
hunting of wild animals, collection of roots and fruits, and fishing with the 
help of a set of stone tools (the other tools, of bone, wood, etc. have presum¬ 
ably not survived). Whether these l^eanderthals were physically different 
from each other, is not known for want of skeletal remains. But interestingly 
enough such typological differences or variations have been observed not 
only at other sites in the Les Eyzies region, but even in other Neanderthal 
sites in Western Europe, Syria and Palestine, and probably in the Iraqi* 
Iranian border sites of Shanidar Cave. 

What does this widespread and persistent pattern indicate? Ordinarily 
evolution or a gradual change within the industry would have been postu¬ 
lated, but at many sites, and particularly at Combe Grciial, the tool groups 
do not appear in any regular se([uence, nor can one relate the change in the 
tool-kit to seasonal or climatic changes (though the view isi now postulated 
by Professor Grahame Clark). The matter would have probably rested at 
this traditional explanation, had not the young American couple Louis 
and vSally Binford now come forward with the functional intcTpretation after 
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1. Side scraper 
2,3. denticulate tools 
4,5,6. notched tools 

7. t)orer 

8. notched tool 

9,10. denticulate tools 


1. side scraper 

2. end scraper 

3. bifacial scraper 

4. nosed end scraper 

5. side scraper 

6. transverse scraper 

7. retouched blade 


TWo Neanderthal tool Idts: denticulate (top) and Quina (bottom) (Cocir- 
(My of Franfoit Bordet) 
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a most exhaustive, painstaking, scientific study of the entire material of 
Bordes. 

Examining each and every piece from the point of view of the raw 
material, and further measuring it after a set standard, with the help of an 
electric computer they classified the entire collection into five clusters or 
factors. 

Of course, the Binfords made one initial assumption. Taking the work¬ 
ing edge of a tool as a guide, they further assumed (after our present usage 
of similar edged tools and some ethnographic parallels) that the so-called 
scrapers of heavy or large type, would be used for scraping the skin, or hide 
of animals, smaller and lighter ones as spokeshaves, while the fine, knife-like 
tools would be required for delicate cutting, etc. 

By this functional and exhaustive scientific approach, the entire collec¬ 
tion of ig,ooo tools as well as other collections, were classified into five 
clusters or factors, and each cluster was further given a specific functional 
interpretation. 

Since this subject is comparatively new in Indian prehistoric studies, the 
relevant details have been quoted from Pfeiffer (1969). 

Factor aiialy^s calls Cor a detailed investigation among the items of a sample. In this case, 
the first step was to take one of the tool types, compare it with a second type for each of the 
sixteen collections anil (hen evaluate the result. A rattling +i would iiidiiatc that the two types 
varied in exactly the same way—that both tvpcs increased by, say lo per cent from collection A 
to collection B.'decreased by, sr, per cent from R to C, maintained the same properties in D, 
and so on. A-i would indicate (hat the two types were exactly out of phase, varying in exactly 
the opposite way, while O would indicate no relationship at alt. Intennediate values on the 
scale from +i to — i represented different degices of con elation or association. 

The process was repeated over and over again in the Neanderthal study. Each tool-type 
was mmpared suci-cssivcly to cverv one of the other yj tool-tvpes and every one of the rela¬ 
tionships svas evaluated.‘The final analysis produced five "failors”, five sets of tools vaiied 
together as independent clusters with a high degree of correlation. The following is a list of the 
specialised tool kits together with some suggestions as to how (hey might have been used. 

The final analysis produced fisc ‘'Factors”, fise sets of tools that varieil together as inde¬ 
pendent riusters with high degrees of correlation. The following is a list of the specialised icxil 
kits togptlier with some suggestions as in how they might have been used: 

I. Tixil kit I, 18 tool-types inoluding two kinds of borer, a beak-shaped engraver of “bee", 
and other tools which may have been usnl to make objects out of wood and bone 
—pcrfiaps shafts, handles or hafts, tent pi'gs, and conlage from hides. Maintenance 
activities. 

8. Tool kit II, 10 tool-types including lhri*c kinds of spear-|ioint as well as many kinds 
of scraper. Killing and butchering. 

3. 'I'ool kit III, 7 tcxil-types including thice kinds of knife for heavy cutting and three 
kinds of flakes for delicate rutting. Fiiod-]>rnrcssiiig, mainly preparing meat. 

4. Icxil kit IV, 4 tcxil-types including dentinilates for sawing and shreclding, and two 
special types of scrapers for fine work. Shredding and cutting, perhaps of wood and 
other plant-materials. 

5. Tool kit V, 5 tool-types including points, simple scrapers, and tlic ral»l or push-plane. 
Killing and butchering, hut perhaps involving ailixities more .specialized than those 
requiring tool kit If. (PFEIFFER, pp. iSfriSfi). 

This “functional” interpretation would be certainly more meaningful 
than the old traditional ones. 'These look very “intelligent” and even 
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“scientific”. One might, as Binfords have proposed, even argue that tools 
which were made from black flint were made by women, and used in the 
kitchen, as this material alone was available in the limestone cave, whereas 
tools of other kinds of flints wcTe made by men while they were away hunt¬ 
ing and gathering food. 

In spite of considerable personal discussion between Professor Bordes 
and Binfords, in the field and in the laboratory, the former is not convinced 
of the I'lmctional interpretation. For in the first place, we have not a shred 
of evidence, as Professor Hallum Movius and others have so often said about 
the use of tlie actual function of the tools of the Old Stone Age; whether it 
be a handaxe, a cleaver, or a well-retouched scraper—of this or that type. 
The aboriginals of Africa, Australia. New Guinea and such little explored 
regions did not use such well-made tools. Recently in the hitherto unknown 
Philippine jungle, a small tribe was found to have no tools/weapons of 
offence at all. Their only tools were a chopper-like tool tied in a withy, and 
some flakes. 

Hence, Professor Bordes and others have reiterated their opposition to 
the functional interpretation of Binfords. These are quite significant from 
our point of view, with the conditions as they are. 

The Bordes (1970:61-73) have taken into consideration the various 
hypotheses about the significance of variability in Palaeolithic assemblages. 
After examining the hypothesis of (a) Different cultures, (h) Evolution of 
one type into another, they discuss at great length the “Different activities” 
hypothesis. Here they reject at the outset the hyjxithcsis that each type of 
Mousterian assemblage corresponds to one season, because it is known for 
certain that some caves were occupied all the year round. 

With regard to the second aspect of the ‘Different specialized activities’ 
hypothesis it is pointed out that: * 

(*) in France, sites where only killing and butchering was done as in 
American prehistory, are almost unknown. 

(ii) Specialized workshops are known, but are rare. Usually fabrica¬ 
tion and utilization of the tools took place in the same area. 

(Hi) Even if the validity of factor analysis is accepted (in spite of the 
fact that some methodological objections have been raised), and 
accept the existence of these factors, their meaning derives from 
interpretation, and this is always open to criticism, unless support' 
ed by studies like that of Semenov, and further combined with 
experimentation. For instance, a typical burin is to be found in 
Binfords Factor I, and the typical burin in Factor V. Basically these 
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are the same type o£ tool, and distinguished on qualitative grounds 
only. 

(iv) An analysis (or significance) o£ what is meant by ‘site’ would have 
to be done. For the Palaeolithic period, it is essentially a place 
(cave, shelter, open station) where numerous tools, animal remains 
and some evidence o£ structures such as fire-places, tents, huts, 
etc. arc £ound. This idea o£ site changes or grows, as civilization 
advances, and in the Neolithic and later times an entire village 
becomes a site. 

(7/) Ethnographic comparisons are not always reliable; in fact often 
dangerous; they do not take into account the differences of envi¬ 
ronment, say between Southwest France and Kalahari desert. 

(vi) Specialized tool-kits probably corresponding to different activities 
do occur, but these occur within a single site. However Hordes do 
recognize the advisability of following Binfords’ method or any 
other, and find out the differences between open-air sites and caves 
or shelters, assigned to the same ‘culture’. 

When we examine the different types of Mousterian industries in a 
larger perspective, say those of France, and North Africa, we find that the 
assemblages are very similar, in spite of obvious environmental differences. 
These similarities cannot be explained except on the ground of similar cul¬ 
tural traditions. Hence the Hordes conclude by saying that different Mous¬ 
terian types represent different cultures or traditions. These, though not 
immutable, certainly lasted for a long time. They further ask, “that” if the 
same activities were being performed in a different way, then may we ask 
the following question: “since there are several ways of p>erforming the same 
activities with different tool-kits, why not admit that the different Mousterian 
types just represent these different ways, and that the difference is ailtural?” 
(Hordes, 1970, 1973). 

Hordes’ point of view is further supported by D. M. Collins (1970: 17: 
27) who undertook an elaborate analysis of the various Clactonian and 
Acheulian collections in Western Europe after devising a specific artifact- 
ty|>e measurement. He prefers the cultural traditional interpretation to the 
functional, and further suggests the possibility of establishing a series of 
stages in these traditions. Collins’ more exhaustive paper on this subject was 
generally well received by traditionalists like Movius, Narr and others, but 
criticized by I.,, and S. Hinford (ibid). 

Similar views are also expressed by P. A. Mellars (1970: 74-89). In his 
paper “Some Comments on the notion of ‘functional variability in stone stool 
assemblages’ ” he raised serious objections from several points of view— 
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chronological, typological, economic—to the exclusively functional inter¬ 
pretation of Binfords. He further points out the difficulties of adequately 
‘testing’ hypotheses concerning this kind of patterning, such as assemblages 
of types A and B manufactured by a single social group arc virtually 
inca|>ablc of being positively refuted by any kind of archaeological evidence. 
Mellars further lists some eight points on which it is necessary to get much 
fidler information. Unless (his information is obtained “the prospects of 
adequately testing any of the current hypotheses concerning functional vari¬ 
ability in Palaeolithic and Mesolithic assemblages will remain extremely 
limit^.’’ 

We shall nut pursue the matter further, but would like to consider the 
position in a few recently explored sites in India, and see what inferences or 
conclusions we should draw about the cultural tradition xtis-a-nis the func¬ 
tional interpretation. 

Only two sites are examined, one is in the Deccan, the other in Central 
India (Madhya Pradesh). 

Not far from the famous pilgrimage centre of 'I'irupati and the railway 
junction of Renigunta on the Southern Railway, there flow two small 
streams. They are known as the Rallakalava and the Konamadugu. These 
rise in the Tirupati hills and after a short run of a fc^v miles, meet the major 
stream of the Chittor District, viz. the river Swamamukhi. The bed of the 
river is sandy, but the small streams are full of large and small boulders, 
apparently washed down from the adjoining hills, and also rcdcjxisited by 
the streams during a phase of aggradation. Though the banks of these streams 
are not high, a careful examination reveals that this kind of colluvial and 
alluvial activity or erosion and aggradation had taken place at least twice, 
and each time the streams had deposited a slightly different load on its 
previously eroded bank. • 

A careful search spread over several seasons revealed the existence of 
four distinct industries or assemblages. (See Figs 2-3) 

A. Hand-axe Industry on quartzite 

B. Scraper Point Borer Industry on chart 

C. Blade and Burin Industries on fresh greenish quartzite 

D. Microlithic Industry on milky quartzite. 

Their typological, physical and chronological order, particularly of the last 
two, found on ancient terraces were a little away from the present bed of 
streams. 

The significant thing which is important from the point of view of 
ecological, and functional interpretation is, that unlike the Near East, or 
South-west France where we might separate the Mousterian industries site- 
wise, as those found in caves and rock-shelters and those found on open- 
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air siles, all these four industries at Renigunta are found in one and the same 
environment or ecological zone. 

At present, this region is fairly well-wooded, and receives a moderate 
rainfall. The game is not plentiful, but formerly might have had a fauna 
which included the elephant, buffalo, pig, goat/sheep, etc. The streams still 
supply fish, which are caught by the fishermen even today. 

Among the flora one can include various varieties of banana, but whether 
these grew in Palaeolithic times or not is difficult to say. 

I'hiis it would seem, though it is impossible to make a categorical asser¬ 
tion, that tlie environment in this region (or for that matter in many parts of 
India) has not changed (much) from our Palaeolithic sub-phase to another. 
If we accept this proposition we have to say that the various Stone Age 
populations had to depend for their subsistence on the same kind of animal, 
and vegetable food. But each of this group of people seems to have exploited 
with different kinds of tools from age to age. That is, the activities remained 
the same, but w'erc done differently. There is not much scope for seasonal 
variation, as argued by Professor Grahame Clark in his paper on “Bio- 
archaeology” (1973:469). For unlike southwestern Europe, in India there are 
no marked seasonal variations, particularly in South India. 

Now the problem is an age-old one. How was the.change in the tools 
brought aliout? Was it an indigenous development or evolution from the 
handaxes to small points and scrapers and from the latter to blades and 
burins, and from those to microliths? There was also change in the raw- 
material—from industry to industry. Even if one miglit evolve the small 
microliihic blades from the antecedent thick blades of greenish quartzite, 
one has to account for the change in raw material. Why is this preference for 
agate, chalcedony and silicete material, when excellent fine-grained quartzite, 
which was known to'have yielded true blades of all kinds abounded? The 
true explanation seems to be that for some reasons, earlier cultural tradition 
has been lost or forgotten and a newer introduced or adopted, though the 
life of the man essentially remained the same (that is hunter-fisher and collec¬ 
tor of wild grains and fruits and roots), and though again, this man performed 
the same function of butchering, cutting and scraping, but with different 
types of tools. 

While this is a kind of queer conclusion one can draw for many regions 
of India, and that of the Old World, there are two specific s{X)ts, not regions, 
where excavations have yielded comparable data. These are rock-shelters at 
Adamgarh and the cave at Bhimbetka, both in Madhya Pradesh. 'I'he rock- 
shelter at Adamgarh was dug by Dr. R. V. Joshi in 1961-62 (1966: pp. 150- 
163) and that at Bhimbetka is being dug for the last three seasons by Dr. 
V. N. Misra. 
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At none of these sites can one think of major environmental change. 
The former is a natural exposure in a sandstone outcrop not for from the 
Narbada at Hoshangabad, the latter one of the numerous natural caves and 
rock-shelters on the Vindhya sandstone-plateau. 

Adamgarh hill and its surroundings are now completely devoid of forest 
vegetations, though in the remote past, there is likely to have been a good 
vegetation cover. Bhimbctka hill and its surroundings are, on the other hand, 
thickly wooded. Among the animals still frequenting the area are sambar, 
nilgai, sloth bear, panther, fox, wolf, jackal, etc. The locality is rich in wild 
vegetable foods like mahua, achar, etc. which arc collected extensively for 
food by the local {x>pulacc, specially in summer months. There arc also 
several perennial springs near the site which supply the water needs of the 
human as well as animal—^^vild and domestical^—communities. Though 
some changes must have taken place in the thickness or thinness of vegeta¬ 
tion, and the availability of the game and forest produce from age to age. there 
never was a fundamental change to necessitate a corresponding change in 
the tool-kit and this seems to have taken place independently of small en¬ 
vironmental changes. To what shall we attribute these technological changes 
if not to change in the cultural traditions? Cultural traditions change because 
of the new cultural influences, contacts or because the people themselves are 
diffcTcnt racially or culturally. Unfortunately we have no means to document 
any of these factors. 
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Seals as an Evidence of Indus-West 

Asia Interrelations 

DILIP K CHAKRABARTI 


Till': purpose of (his paper is to discuss systematically (he evidence of seals 
as an item of (he Indus-West Asia interrelations. Ttic seals will be treated 
just as any other category of prehistoric objects. No detailed reference will be 
made to tlie lyfxilogy and other details of the inscriptions w'hich some of them 
jx>ssess. The discussion may be arranged in two main sections with several 
|)ossib 1 c sub-sections. First, one may enumerate and discuss the Indus or 
Indus-type seals that have been found in different regions of \Vest Asia i.c., 
Mesopotamia. Iran, the Persian gulf and Syria. Secondly, one may analyse 
the Indus context for possible West Asiatic seal-types and associated analo¬ 
gies. 'J'hcrc has been no systematic and more or less exhaustive discussion 
of this theme so far. 'I'hc only example one can think of, besides C. J. Gadd’s 
|)aper on the evidence from Ur (Gadd, 1932) and R. K. M. ^Vhcelcr’s neces¬ 
sarily brief treatment of the subject in The Indus Civilization (Wheeler, 
1968, pp. 117-118), is the discussion by E. G. I,. During-Caspers primarily 
in the second chapter of her London Ph.D. dissertation— Archaeological 
Evidence for Maritime Trade in the Persian Gulf in the Third Millennium 
B.C. (During-Caspers, 1969). 'Fhe present author differs from During- 
Caspers both in the treatment of data and in several other details. 

1 . Indus and Indus-type Seals in West Asia 
A. MESOPOTAMIA 

In 1938 Simone Corbiau (1956) pointed out the Indus significance of a 
cylinder seal, probably from Mesopotamia, which was published in 1S88 by 
Dc Clcrcq (1888, p. 40, PI. Ill, No. a6). I'he first Indus or Indus-type seal 
to have come from a known provenance and context in Mcsofxitamia was 
from Kish in 1923. This was published by £. J. Mackay in 1925 (Mackay, 
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1925). In 1925 F. 'lliureau-Dangin (1925) published a seal of unknown prove¬ 
nance which, according to the dealer from whom it was bought, came from 
Tello or ancient Lagash. He also drew attention to one more seal of this 
type in the Louvre collection, which again was supposed to have come from 
Lagash. Tliis must he the seal which was first published by Ernest de Sarzec 
and Leon Hcu/cy (1884-1912, pp. 321-322, PI. 30, nos. 3a and 3b) and subse¬ 
quently reproduced by I^uis Delaportc (1920, p. 3, PI. 2, nos 8a and 8b). 
Also in 1925 V. Scheil (1925) reported a seal having an impression of 
cloth on the other side of the piece of clay. I'his also came from a dealer 
who said that it came from Jokha or ancient Umma. In 1929-30 H. D. 
Geiioiiillac (1930. p. 177) in his second season of excavations at Lagash found 
another seal which was briefly reported by him in 1930. In 193G he referred 
to it again (Genouillac, 193G, vol II, p. 83). In 1931 S. I^ingdon (1931) 
published a .seal from Kish, found in Watelin’s excavations at the site. 
Langdon (1932) mentioned another seal in the collection of Professor A. B. 
Cook of Cambridge who got it from a dealer. 'I'hough the provenance is 
unknown, it is probable that this steatite button seal came from soincwhere 
in Mesopotamia. In 1932 Gadd (1932) published his study of 18 “seals of 
ancient Indian style found at Ur”. Some of them were earlier mentioned by 
C. L. Woolley (cf. 1928, p. 2G, PI. XI, 2; 1931, p. 357; 1932, pp. 163-1G4). 
The seals from the Royal Cemetery were again published by him in 1934 
(Woolley, 1934) while those from the other areas of Ur were re-listed by 
L. Lcgrain (1951) on the basis of Gadd’s earlier listing. The seals which 
figured in Gadd but had no excavation number on them were left out of 
Woolley’s and Legrain’s discussions. Woolley, however, seemed to have 
attached considerable significance to a seal (no. 9 in Woolley, 1934) from the 
Royal Cemetery, which did not figure in Gadd. In 1933 H. Frankfort (1933, 
PP* referred to a cylinder sefl of Indus affinity in a fixed context at 

Tell Asnuir (ancient Eshunna). In the same context at Tell Asmar there was 
ahotlicr Indus-type stamp seal with incised concentric squares on the stamp¬ 
ing surface. In 1935 E. A. Speiser (1935, p. 82, PI. XXXVII, b) publish^ 
a similar specimen from Tepe Gawra. There is no way of saying that the 
seal publi.shed by Von Hissing (1927) came from Mesopotamia. That was 
acquired from a dealer in Cairo. 'Fhe provenance of the seal published in the 
British Museum Qiiartetly (1932) is unknown, but it was bought in Baghdad 
and is of round variety. 'I'his may come from somewhere in Mesopotamia. 
'I'he seal illustrated by Ananda Coomaraswamy in 1929 (Coomaraswamy, 
1929) is a typical Indus specimen and came from a coin-dealer in the Punjab 
ill 1910 or 1912. 

Out of the above-mentioned publications one can ea.sily single out the 
following sites: Ur, 'Fell Asmar, Kish, I..agash and Tepe Gawra. The Indus 
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or Indus-lype seals from all these sites deserve detailed consideration. All the 
other finds are basically without any context. Possibly only three of them 
may be included in the present discussion—the one illustrated by Corbiau 
(1936), the one in Professor Cook's collection published by Langdon (1931) 
and the one published in 1932 in the British Museum Quarterly. They are 
significant, because thc7 arc not typically Indus and corres{x>nd to the mixed 
types known from I’ell Asmar and Ur. Corbiau’s “Indo-Sumerian” cylinder 
seal is equated with the "I’ell Asmar find while the round button-boss variety 
of the other two is a common enough variety at Ur^ I’hcrc is no way of 
assigning the rest of the sporadic finds to any Mesopotamian provenance 
because they are typical Indus seals and could ha\c come from anywhere, 
including the Indus valley. 


Ur 


Gadd’s "seals of ancient Indian stvle found at Ur" still remains a 
classic discussion on the theme. Out of his 18 seals nos. 8-1.] belong un¬ 
mistakably to a type of Persian Gulf seals (type III of Buchanan, 1905) and 
thus do not merit any discussion in the present contc;xt. 

Gadd no. 1 (no. 631 in Legrain, 1951): excavation no. U 7683; it was 
found in 1926-27 "on the surface of the .soil some distance to the east of Ur" 
and was mentioned by Woolley in 1928 (Woolley, 1928, p. 26). The shape 
is rectangular though one should note that the corners arc somewhat rounded 
ipiite unlike any Harappan specimen. The central part of,the back is sliapcd 
into a rounded ridge which is lengthwise pcrforaicxl. 'I'he material is grey 
steatite and the measurement IH ins. A horned but humpless bull 

faces left on the impression; there is no manger in front but there is a 
trace of belly-bands. The inscription above the bull, divided from it by a 
narrow ridge, may read, according to Gadd, Sag-Ku-Si which is neither a 
Sumerian nor an Akkadian name. 

'I’here is nothing to connect this with the Indus valle) except perhaps 
its general rectangular shape and a bull on the face. In 1928 ^Voolley (1928, 
p. 26) called it "an object of extraordinary importance" because this, 
according to him, gave the first evidence of dating of the similar Indian 
material. 'I'his seems to be an exaggerated opinion. All that one can say, as 
Gadd has said, that this may be an adaptation from the Harappan type either 
at Ur or at a place "under the influence both of the Indus and of the 


Sumerian civilization". 

Gadd no. 2: the context is unknown, though it is said to have been 
found in 1928-29. It bears only the British Museum registration number and 
was later left out of discussion by Woolley'. The material is steatite, "regular 
light flaky steatite of the Indus seals, with the highly glazed white surface 
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that looks like enamel”. It is a round seal, found partly broken on one side; 
the diameter is i inch and the height or thickness ^ inch. On the back there 
is a prominent button boss, deeply grooved in one direction and pierced in 
the other. The bull on the face, unmistakably an Indus one, foccs right with 
lowered head and there arc 5 Indus pictographs above. In material, style of 
the hull and inscription this is remarkably close to the Indus. 

Gadd no. 3 (no. 629 in Legrain, 1951): excavation no. U17342; found 
in 1930-31 without any archaeological context. The material is greenish- 
grey steatite and lhe,measuremcnt is 1 inch (diameter) x | inch (thickness). 
It is mostly broken but the round button shape is clear and so are the Indus 
pictographs. 

Gadd no. 4: only the British Museum registration number; found in 
without any context. The material is steatite and it measures 
J X inch. It is only a fragment but more of the back than of the face is 
preserved. Round button shape; Indus pictographs. 

Gadd no. 5 (no. 630 in Legrain, 1951): excavation no. II 17341; found 
in 1930-31, again without any context and found broken; only the lower half 
of the face survives. Measurement 1 x i- inch; material brownish-grey steatite; 
round, button-shaped; no piclograph is visible in the surviving portion but 
the animal seems to be a bull with pointed tail, reminiscent of the Indus 
type. 

Gadd no. 6 (no. 632 in Legrain, 1951): occavation no. is not mentioned; 
found in 1930-31; first mentioned by Woolley (1931, p. 357); di-scovered in 
a vaulted tomb described by Woolley (ibid) as a Larsa tomb which had been 
hacked down into the northwest jamb of the door to room 4 in the northwest 
annexe of Bur-Sin, the third king of the 'I'hird Dynasty of Ur. 'I’his is a 
cylinder seal of “some white stone, perforated in the usual way, and liaving at 
each end grooves with the outer dBgcs nicked, probably to be fitted with 
metal caps, as we see also upon those found at Su.sa and at I’ell Asmar” 
(Gadd, 1932, p. 196). The distinctive feature of the design is a humped bull 
which faces a palm tree and has below its face a star-shaped object which 
has been interpreted as a “round manger, or perhaps a bundle of fodder”. 
Behind the bull arc a scorpion and 2 (?) snakes and above tliis assemblage 
is possibly a human figure which has been placed horizontally and is with 
very long arms and legs and rays (?) about his head. The bull on this seal is 
distinctively Indian, and though the cylinder seal itself is likely of non-Indus 
manufacture, it is under Indus influence. 

Gadd no. 7: excavation no. U 1195R; discussed by Woolley in Ur Excava¬ 
tions, II {The Royal Cemetery) among the seals “assigned on internal 
evidence to the Sargonic period” (no. 367 in Woolley, 1934, p. 363, PI. 215). 
Though it comes from the Royal Cemetery, its specific context is not men- 
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tioned by Woolley. The seal itself is a cylinder seal, made of white shell and 
measuring 17x9 mm. The central place in the design is occupied by a palm 
tree and on its either side is a humpless bull shown with a single horn. The 
one on the left faces the tree but the one on the right has its back towards 
the tree. Two unidentified objects above the bull may just be the tops of 
two palm trees. Below them are two partly cross-hatched objects or symbols 
whidi look like the fish symbol of the scTipt. Though Woolley (1934, p. 363) 
calls it “an unmistakable character of the Indus script" one is by no means 
sure. 

Gadd no. 15 (no. 370 in Woolley, 1934): excavation no. U 8685. It comes 
from Private Grave 401 at a depth of .9 m. from the surface and is associated 
with a pair of gold car-rings and a number of beads of lapis lazuli, cnmelian, 
steatite and copper. It is a round seal of grey steatite with a diameter of 
xa inch and is listed by Woolley (1931, p. 363) among the seals of the 
Sargonic period. It shows a double-horned bull (humped?) facing right and 
above is a number of crowded symbols or pictographs whose Harappan 
character is not beyond doubt. 

Gadd no. 16 (no. 285 in Woolley, 1934): excavation no. U 17649. It 
cximes from the Private Grave 1847 which is a square pit with various burials 
at different levels, and though various objects have been found in lliis pit 
nothing else has any Harappan affinity. I’he grave is placed in ihc Second 
Dynasty of Ur by Woolley (1934, p. 356) but Frankfort (1939, p. 306, n. 2) 
has placed it in the Akkadian period. According to Buchanan (1954) this 
should belong to the jxist-Akkadian-Third Dynasty time range. The seal 
measures f inch in diameter and is of glazed grey steatite. The bull which 
faces right is unmistakably Indus and so arc the four pictographs above. 
There is a button-shaped perforated boss on the back, which is incised by a 
single line along its length. 

There is no information regarding the provenance of Gadd nos. 17 and 
18 and these may be left out of consideration. 

Considerable significance has been attached by Woolley (1934. p. 56B, 
PI. 192) to his seal no. 9 (excavation no. Ui 1181) disdovered in jPrivate Grave 
no. 791 in the Royal Cemetery. This grave, according to him, is pre- 
dynastic, "dearly dated by external evidence to the time of Shub-ad". It is 
a rectangular stamp seal of dark steatite (14 x 11 mm). All that it bears on 
the face is a scorpion and a sign of writing. One wonders why Woolley 
attached so much importance to it. He thought that it dated "the use of the 
ancient Indian script and commcrdal relations between Mesopotamia 
and the Indus valley” to the pre-dynastic phase of Ur. First, there is no 
sign of any Harappan pictograph on this seal. Secondly, scorpion is by no 
means a characteristic of the Harappan seals. It, of course, differs from 
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the normal pattern of the Mesopotamian seals because it is a rectangular 
stamp seal. 

Woolley (1934) also remarked on the probable Indus significance of two 
other seals from the Royal Cemetery. On seal 77 (excavation no. U 12087), a 
backed clay cylinder measuring 31 x 14 mm, there arc roughly ait crosslines 
which perhaps represent a reed hut and water carrier “like pictograph 190 
of the old Indian script” (Woolley, 1934, p. 342, PI. 199). This is supposed 
to come from the earlier part of the Royal Cemetery period. Seal 259 (ex¬ 
cavation no. IJ 11462), a dark steatite cylinder measuring 18 x 10 mm, depicts 
a seated woman and servant, both holding pointed objects—arrowheads or 
cUiggers. 'fiircc similar {xiints in the depicted field arc, according to him. 
“not unlike a sign of the Indus script of Mohenjodaro (no. 119)”. This seal 
is supposed to belong to the later part of the Royal Cemetery (Woolley, 
» 934 . P- 3.55. PI- 210). 

A number of points deserve attention in the context of these seals from 
Ur. First, as has already been pointed nut, out of Gadd’s 18 seals, seven, 
nos. 8-14 do not have aiiytliing Indus almut them; they belong to a distinct 
Persian Gulf variety. Nos. 17 and 18 are without any known provenance; 
they may or may not be from Ur. Of the remaining nine, nos. 2, 3, 4, 16 can 
at once be related to the Indus civilization as they all unmistakably bear 
Harappan saipt. No. 5 may belong to this category but the seal sur\'ives only 
in fragment. No. 6, though a cylinder seal, bears a humped bull which has 
its eyes rendered in Kulli fashion. It may be under Indus influence. Apart 
from the so-called cross-hatclied fish sign there is nothing Harappan in No. 7; 
the humplcss bulls arc reminiscent of the Indus types only in the vaguest 
way. The surface design on no. 15 is too crowded to suggest anything distinc¬ 
tively Harappan, though the overall impression is that it is under tlie 
Harappan influence. As far as no. 1 is concerned, apart from a general 
rectangular shape there is nothing specifically Harappan; one is hard put to 
find an analogy for its bull in a typical Harappan specimen. 

Secondly, with die exceptions of nos. 1, G and 7 all the relevant seals 
illustrated by Gadd belong to the round variety. 'I'he number of round seals 
in the Harappan context is very much limited, only about 5 (Marshall, 19311 
nos. 309, 383, 478; Mackay, 1938, no. .500; Mackay. 1943, no. 23), suggesting 
that they formed an intrusive elemciit in the general range of Harappan 
seals. Considering the general round shape of the Persian Gulf seals and the 
intrusive character of the round shape among the seals of the Harappan 
civilization proper, it may not be unreasonable to suggest that all the round 
varieties of the so-called “seals of ancient Indian style” at Ur were specifi- 
callv meant for the Indus-Persian Gulf-Mesopotamia trade. 

'Fliirdly, as far as the chronological range is concerned these seals do not 
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tell much. Only four of them come from any specific context: Gadd no. i6 
(Larsa period?), no. 7 (Sargonic period) and no. 16 (post-Akkadian to the 
'rhird Dynasty, according to Buchanan, 1954). While discussing the chrono¬ 
logical significance of Gadd’s seals Wheeler (1968, p. 118) also r^ers to Gadd 
no. 12 which comes from "upper rubbish, Kassite (?) level". He himself 
calls it very dubious stratigraphy but the point is that this partiailar seal 
is unmistakably a Persian C^ulf one and thus should not come at all in any 
discussion on the chronology of the Harappan civilization. The same may be 
said about the Persian Gulf seal dated to the tenth year of Gungunum of 
Larsa (Hallo and Buchanan, 1965; Buchanan, 1965). Nobody can say that 
the Persian Gulf seals were manufoctured and used only for their Harappan 
connection. If not, the dating of a specifically Persian Gulf type does not 
really affect the dating of the Harappan civilization. 

Finally, one may take note of the fact that no typical Harappan seal has 
been found at Ur. 

Kish 

The seal from Kish which was illustrated by Mackay (1925) came from 
the Oxford and Field Museum of Natural History (Chicago) excavations at 
the site in 1923. The seal was not mentioned in Langdon-s (1924) report on 
the excavations at the site in that year. It measures 30x30 mm with a 
thickness of 8 mm (including the broken boss at the back). The edges of 
the obverse are badly damag^ and though the boss is broken one can make 
out that it was originally perforated. A ne^v hole was cut through the original 
boss thus suggesting that the seal was re-used even after the boss got broken. 
The material is steatite, glazed white. Mackay (1925) suggests that the original 
glaze coating was blue. There is unmistakably an Indus bull on the face 
with a manger below his neck. There are three (?) distinct Indus pictographs 
above. This is a typical Indus seal. 

The stratigraphic context is somewhat dubious. It was found "in the 
foundations of a chamber at a depth of nearly 2 metres below the surface 
of the ground on the northeast side of the Ziggurat or temple tower, of the 
war-god llbaba, the mound locally known as I'eH Ahaimar" (Mackay, 1925, 
p. 697). It was obviously earlier than the chamber and Mackay calls it "early 
Sumerian". Subsequently l^iigdon (i93if p* 593) wrote that the chamber 
was beneath a pavement of Samsu-iluna whose general date is 1749-1712 b.c. 
So the seal is decidedly earlier than the 18th century b.c. but how much 
earlier it is not possible to say. 

I'he second seal from Kish was discovered in 1930-31, again in the Oxford 
and Field Museum of Natural History (C^hicago) excavations ai the site. 
Watelin (1934) does not mention this in his rejwrt on the excavations of that 
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year. This also is a typical steatite rectangular Indus seal which bears on 
the surface a bull before a manger with 9 pictographs above. Stratigraphy is 
again confusing. Langdon (1931) called it "pre-Sargonic” but at the same 
time pointed out that “it was found with a stone pommel bearing an inscrip¬ 
tion clearly not earlier than Sargon of Agade”. One may accept it as Sargonic. 
Thus, of the iwo seals from Kish one is Sargonic and the other earlier 
(possibly by a considerable margin) than the second king of the First Dynasty 
of Babylon. Secondly, both of them are typical Indus seals and if they were 
used for trade it is likely that the trade in this case called for the use of 
Indus seals themselves. One cannot postulate any intermediary here. It may 
be added that another seal of this type from Kish is supposed to be in the 
Baghdad Museum (personal information from J. N. Postgate) but as there is 
no published evidence one has to ignore it in the present context. 

Lagash 

A round seal with button boss (perforated and with two incisions across) 
bearing an Indus bull with lowered head and 5 Indus pictographs was report¬ 
ed from Lagash, first by Sarzec and Heuzey (1884-1912. pp. 321-322, PI. 30, 
nos. 3a and 3b), and subsequently by Delaporte (1920, p. 3, PI. 2, nos. 8a 
and 8b). Of the two illustrations of this seal that in Sarzec and Heuzey is 
better. The measurement is 13 mm (diameter) x 4 mm (thickness) and the 
material a soft grey greenish stone. The find is unsiratified. It closely 
resembles Gadd nos. 16 and 17 from Ur. 

A second seal from Lagash, this time in the context of the Larsa period, 
was made by Genouillac (1930, p. 177) and further mentioned by him in 1936 
(Genouillac. 1936, vol. II, p. 83). This is a rectangular seal with only two 
signs of the Indus script. 

Tell Asmar 

A cylinder seal with Indus motif was reported from Tell Asmar by 
Frankfort in 1933 (Frankfort, 1933, pp. 50-53). He also discussed it in 1934 
(Frankfort, 1934, pp. 3-5), 1939 (Frankfort, 1939. pp. 304-307) and 1955 
(Frankfort, 1955, pp. 45-46). This occurred in a clear Akkadian context along 
with a few other Harappan objects—etched camelian beads, pottery decorated 
in barbotine technique, heart-shaped bone inlays and an uninscribed alaba¬ 
ster stamp seal with concentric square designs. The material is glazed grey 
steatite. The component elements of the design are an elephant and a 
rhinoceros standing in a line, as if in a procession, with a crocodile above. 
The design appears on a Mohenjodaro seal which Frankfort illustrates for 
comparison (1933). The Mohenjodaro seal in question is no. 14 in Marshall, 
1931* Pl< CXVI. Even the treatment of animals is in the Indus fiishion. It 
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is worth quoting Frankfort in detail (1953, p. 52): “I'he animals, foreign to 
the Babylonians were obviously carved by an artist to whom they were 
familiar, as appears from the faithful rendering of sucK details as the skin 
of the rhinoceros (which resembles plate-armor more closely than does the 
skin of his companion) and the sloping back and bulbous forehead of the 
elephant. Certain peculiarities of style connect the seal as definitely with the 
Indus civilization as if it actually bore the signs of the Indus script. Such is 
the convention in which the feet of the elephant are rendered. A peculiar 
network of lines such as appears on the elephant’s car in the Indian seal 
extends over the whole of his head and trunk in the Tell Asmar cylinder. 
The way in which the ears of the rhinoceros seem to be implanted on two 
little stems is also a feature connecting our cylinder with the Indus valley 
seal.” 

The second specimen from the same context was an alabaster square 
(measurement not mentioned) stamp seal with a pierced cylindrical knob on 
the back. It bears concentric squares as the design. A noticeable feature is 
that the outermost square is formed by a bead-design, an element not present 
in the Mohenjodaro specimen illustrated by Frankfort (i933)< But otherwise, 
a square stamp seal with a design of cuncentric squares is at home in the 
Indus valley (Marshall, 1931, PI. CXIV, 516; Vats, 1944, PI. XCV, 395). 

Tepe Gawra 

In 1935 Speiser (1935, p. 82, PI. XXXVI, b) published a terracotta 
rectangular stamp seal with three concentric rectangles 'as design and a per¬ 
forated boss on the back from Tepe Gawra VI which extends to the beginning 
of the Sargonic period. The seal may thus be Sargonic or even somewhat 
earlier. Its measurement is 54 x 45 mm. Speiser (i935> p. 82) himself pointed 
out that both the shape and design recalled an Indus valley seal, though he 
added that it might in this instance be a simple cake mould. 

Seals of. Unknown Provenance hut Probably from Mesopotamia 

The number of finds without any fixed provenance is six (De Clercq, 
1888, p. 40; Thureau-Dangin, 1925; Scheil, 1925; Langdon, 1932; Von Biss- 
ing, 1927; British Museum Quarterly, 1932). As has been pointed out, all the 
finds except three are typical Indus specimens, collected mostly from dealers. 
They could have come from anywhere, including the Indus x'allcy. Only in 
three cases there is something which ties them up with Mesopotamia or 
strictly speaking, the general setting of West Asia. 

The first specimen in question is a cylinder seal the Indus significance 
of which was pointed out by Corbiau (1936). I’he material of the seal is 
described as greenish white agate. There are two panels of designs divided 
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roughly from each other by a line. In the upper panel the central feature 
is a man with long headdress with a dragon-lihe creature on either side. This 
particular piece of composition seems to be held up by some sort of support 
and is flanked by two trees, the right one of which differs in its treatment of 
leaves from the left one. At the foot of these trees there is a typical Indus 
fish sign. There is a human figure apparently struggling with two mythical 
creatures on cither side at each end of the panel. In each case, above the 
right shoulder of the human figure there is a representation of a tree. In 
the lower panel tw’o bulls are sniffing at a crescentic or round object. To the 
right of this ccntml grouping there is a horned mythical animal with up¬ 
turned face, followed by a rhinoceros bearing upon its back a beaked bird 
with outstretched wings. The same composition is on the left but on this side 
the mythical animal comes after the rhinoceros bearing a bird. A number of 
Indus features can be easily noticed on this seal: the fish sign, the way 
in which the eyes of the animals is drawn (During-Caspers, would, 

however, link it with the Persian gulf) and the depiction of the mythical 
creatures which occur in the Indus context also (even in this case a Persian 
gulf analogy cannot be ruled out. cf. Bibby, 1970. p. 278 for a sort of horned 
dragon). Moreover, there is almost an exact correspondence between the 
headdress of the man in the upper panel and that of a figure scratched on 
a terracotta cake from Kalibangan, though in the latter case the lowest part 
of the headdress is missing (Rao, 1973, PI. XXXVI, c.). 

The second example ivas published by Langdon (1932)- It is a round 
seal with button bos.s closely resembling Gadd nos. 16 and 17 from Ur. 
A homed but humpless bull stands below 5 Indus pictographs. Neither 
the material nor the measurement is mentioned. One may place the round 
seal with clumsily copied Indus characters in the British Museum Quarterly 
(1932) in the same category, though^the motif of a bull mating with a cow 
does not have any Indus correspondence. 

B. IRAN 
Susa 

A cylinder seal from Susa was illustrated by Scheil in 1900 (Delegation 
en Perse, Memoires, tome II, p. 129) and by Delaporte in 1920 (Delaporte, 
1920. PI. 25, no. 15). It is made of bone. Its stratigraphical details are lacking. 
The basic design resembles the bull-on-manger device of the Indus seals 
and there are also some badly copied Indus characters. The carving is gene¬ 
rally poor. The bull may be said to be mal-proportioned and elongated. 
The seal obviously was not of direct Indus workmanship but the Indus 
influence is too prominent to be overlooked. Delaporte put this in “epoque 
archaique” but it is likely to belong to the Akkadian-post-Akkadian period. 
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S. R. Rao (1973, p. 118, p. 126, n. 13) refers to a "square Indus seal" 
from Susa which he says he saw in the Louvre reserve collection. I'hc seal 
in question has been published by Pierre Amiet (1972, p. 207, PI. 153, no. 
1643; P' 192) assigned by him to the Akkadian and post-Akkadian 
periods. It is a circular seal (diameter >22 m and thickness '12 m) showing 
a-well-curved bull and six Indus pirlographs on the obverse, with a pierced 
and grooved boss (grooved by a single incision) on the back. Thus it belongs 
to the round variety of seals from Ur. 

t 

Hissar 

A cylinder seal from Hissar was published by Eric Schmidt in 1937 
(Schmidt, 1937, p. 199, figure 118) and he noted that its pattern resembled 
the bovine impression on the Indus valley seals. Stuart Piggott (1943, p- 181) 
referred to it again but after that this does not seem to have figured in any 
discussion on the present problem. The published illustration in Schmidt, 
1937 is not at all clear and one may quote his description of the seal. "Seal 
Hi 16 occurred in refuse dirt of Hissar IIIB . . . The material is greyish- 
brown serpentine. The sealing pattern shows a tree-shaped symbol with bi- 
lobed top and dashes at either side of the trunk. A bovine with curved horn 
stands in front of the tree. One eye and details of the muzzle arc marked. 
The body is sub-divided into three parts. The chest and the posterior part 
are almost alike and connected by a narrow band. The joints of the two 
legs shown are exaggerated by spine-shaped protuberances. The long tail 
is bent at a right angle. Below the neck and the chest' is a square cross. 
Below the belly there arc two superimposed crescents and above the back 
five vertical crescents” (Schmidt, 1937, p. 199). According to Piggott (1943, 
p. 181) the bull "might be reasonably enough considered as vaguely Harappan 
in origin”. 

Tepe Yahya 

• 

From Yahya IVA (terminal date: 2320±135 b.c., uncalibrated) was 
recovered a sherd having directly above its base unmistakably Indus rec¬ 
tangular stamp .seal with the Indus pictographs only (Lambcrg-Karlovsky, 
1972, p. 92, PI. Ilb). This is perhaps the most significant piece of stratified 
evidence suggesting the overland route between the Indus and Mesopotamia. 

C. SYRIA 
Hama 

A fragment of a cylinder seal of "white stone" was reportc*d from Hama 
by Harald Ingholt in 1940 (Ingholt, 1940, p. 62, PI. XIX, 1). The context 
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is Hama H, roughly 2000-1750 b.c. The fragment shows a bull with up¬ 
turned bice. I'hc horns arc short but well-curved. The eye is big and 
rounded, and vaguely recalls the Kulli way of rendering eyes. The two 
motifs below the face of the bull are said to be typical "fill" motifs "from the 
Akkadian to Old Babylonian times, which also occur repeatedly on Syro- 
Cappadocian or early Syrian qrlinder seals of the 2nd millennium b.c.” 
(During-Caspers, 1969). Though Wheeler (1968, p. 118) includes it in his 
discussion on the Harappan chronology, one is not quite sure how this can 
be considered as an Indus-type seal. 

D. PERSIAN GULF 

The main difficulty in locating Indus types or motifs on the Persian 
gulf seals from Bahrain and Failaka is that so few of them arc ade(]uately 
published. It is not, however, necessary in the present context to go into 
the rlassificatory and other details of the Persian gulf seals themselves. What 
deserves attention is that no specific Indus seal exists among tlie Persian 
gulf finds. Bibby (1972, p. 270) has illustrated a fragment of a round seal 
with three Indus pictographs. This does not conform to any Persian gulf 
type but is "thin and flat with a little high boss”. This comes from Failaka. 
Its exact counterpart docs not seem to figure among the published Indus 
specimens. I'he nearest approximation seems to be some tiny seals from 
Harappa (Vats, 1940, PI. XCV, 370-375), which, however, are inscribed on 
both sides. 

Only two other Persian gulf seals, both of them from Bahrain, may be 
said to possess some Indus influence. Both of them belong to what During- 
Caspers (1969) calls the type C of the Persian gulf seals. This type of seal 
has a prominent button boss at the back pierced in one direction and divided 
across the other by one or two grooves. Only one more seal but without any 
Indus influence belong to this type of seals in the Persian gulf area. 

On none of the two seals suggesting an Indus influence is there any 
Indus pictograph but both of them show a short-horned bull with lowered 
head in one and erect in the other. The pointed, triangular treatment of 
the tip of the bull’s tail on the seal which shows it with lowered head is 
another evidence in support of its probable Indus affinity. However, one 
should also note the other associated devices—^scorpion, foot-print and in 
one case a bird with outstretched wings—which come within the range of 
Mesopotamian and Persian gulf glyptic art and suggest that the seals under 
consideration were manufactured decidedly outside the Indus valley, pos¬ 
sibly in the Persian gulf area itself. This type is found in Bahrein in a some¬ 
what earlier stratigraphical context than that of the more common (or, type 
D) of the Persian gulf seals. This last variety has been dated around 1900 
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B.Cv though it has been argued (During-Caspers, 1969) that some of these 
seals may go back earlier. A broad Akkadian level may.be ascribed to the 
two seals of type C showing Indus influence. Or, they may be somewhat 
later. It may be noted in passing that the absence of a typical Indus seal in 
the Persian gulf area comes as a bit of surprise considering the importance 
of this region as an intermediary in the Tndus-Mcsopotamia trade. 

II. Seals of West Asiatic Types and Motifs in 
THE Indus Context 

A. PROBLEM OF ROUND SEALS WITH BUTTON BOSS 

'I'hcrc are two types of round seals from the Indus (Marshall, 1931, 
pp. 375-376). One is inscribed on both sides and irrelevant to the present 
context. 'I’hc second type has a button boss at the back, which is pierced 
in one direction and incised across the other by one or two lines. It is this 
second type which deserves consideration in the present context. Out of 
the hundreds of seals from Mohenjodaro only 4 may indisputably be said to 
belong to this tyi)c. These are nos. 309. 389 and 478 in Marshall. 1931 
(Pis. CX, 309; CXII, 383; CXIV, 478) and no. 500 in Mackay, 1938 (PI. 
XCVI, 500). No. 309 (steatite, diameter -9 in.) shows a typical Indus bull 
with a few piciographs above. No. 383 is also of steatite (diameter 1-4 in.) but 
does not represent any bull. This seal is only two-third intact and shows 
the heads and necks of six animals radiating “outwards from a ring-like 
motif” (Marshall, 1931, p. 390). It has been supposed that “of the four 
unbroken heads, one is a unicorn’s, another a short-horned bull's, the third 
an antelope’s, and the fourth a tiger’s. The remaining two heads were pro¬ 
bably those of a rhinoceros and an elephant” (Marshall, 1931, p. 390). It 
may be added that it is very diflicult ro be sure of the identity of these 
animals. There seems to be only one pictograph on the illustrated specimen. 
No. 478 (steatite, diameter 1-25 inches) is also broken and the surviving 
fragment shows a few pictographs only. No. 500 in Mackay, 1938 (steatite, 
diameter i-i in.) shows a bull below three pictographs and there is a trough¬ 
like object below the head of the bull. Buchanan (1965. p. 305, no. 7) draws 
attention to a baked-clay cream-slipped amulet which shows on the obverse 
an urus bull (Mackay, 1938, p. 326) standing before the usual cult-object. 
There arc also a few pictographs above the bull (Mackay, 1938, PI. Cl, 13). 
'This seems to have been impressed by a round seal of this type. Another 
instance of this type of seal comes from Chanhudaro and is illustrated in 
Mackay, 1943, PI. LI, 23. 

On the basis of such limited occurrence of this type of seal among the 
Indus flnds it seems logioil to postulate that this constitutes an intrusive 
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clfiiiciii among the repertoire of Indus seals. Apart from these 5 definite 
e.Katnples from the Indus context, the number of its occurrence is 2 (or, 3) 
in the Persian gulf, b at Ur and 1 at Lagash. Of the 5 Indus examples one, 
no. 383. displays in its whorl-motif a decided stylistic link both with the 
Persian gidf and Mesopotamia. I'he other examples, however, do not show 
any such sivlistic link and all of them bear Indus pictographs. Of the Persian 
gulf specimens, one does not have anything Indus about it but the other 
two bear an Indus bull along with some Meso|X)tatnian and Persian gulf 
glyptic de\i(cs. Of the six Ur examples all bear Indus bull and pictographs 
and so does the specimen from Lagash. 

On the basis of (he present data one conclusion seems inescapable. 
rhe.se round .seals with button bo.ss at the back were not particularly at 
home in any of the three regions—the Indus, the Per.sian gulf and Me.soi>o- 
tainin. Considering the pictographs and devices it seems that they someho\v 
lean more to the Indus context than to any other. 'I’hey may be best ex¬ 
plained .IS meant specific.illy for the Indiis-Persian gulf-Mesopotamia trade. 


R. CYf.INDER SEALS IN THE INDUS CONTEXT 

In Marshall, 1931 (p. 371. PI. GXIV. .529-533) there is a reference to 
5 "seals” of ivory from Mohenjodaro, all tentatively placed under the cate¬ 
gory of "cylinder seals”. The purpose of these objects is not clear at all and 
they are cjuite unlike the cylinder seals of Me.sojx)tamia and elsewhere. 

Mack.i\ in 1938 (pp. 3M-3.t5, Pis. I.XXXIV. 78. LXXXTX, 37(1. 
XCIV, ,188) descriljcs ancl illustrates three specimens which am with more 
justification be called cylinder seals. No. 78 is roughly made of a soft white 
paste which, judging by the lemains in the interstices of the carving, had 
possibly a gla/e of fKile turc{Uoi.sc blue. It is rather didicult to make anything 
out of the impression except a niimber*of di,agonal lines but Mackay (1938, 
p. 3,^4) says that "at one end there is a swastika and at the othenr two or more 
pictographs which it is impossible to make out". 

No. 37G is a more clear c^xaniplc. The material is calcite and the dimen¬ 
sion -SG X *5 in. The impre.ssion is not particularly clear. 'I'wo scorpions, one 
at each end, is unmistakable. At the centre there appears to be another 
creature- -an eight-legged one with pinc.ers. Its identity is not certain but 
interestingly enough, tliis .seems to occur on the cylinder seal from Susa 
mentioned earlier. 

No. j.88 is the best specimen of all. Its material is steatite and the dimen¬ 
sion 1 X -.59 in. 'I'herc is a clear representation of two quadrupeds with short 
tail and horns, which Mackay (1938, p. 344) prefers to think as goats. In 
between them is the representation of a tree or bush and on their backs 
there is a bird. In front of the first animal is a vertically set mythical’ long- 
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lailcd crealurc with something in iis mouth. This resembles tlie creature 
on either side of the central human figure on the upper panel of the seal 
discussed by (’.orbiau 'I'he resemblance is not exact but there is a 

generic similariiv. It may finally be added tliat none of these seals Ironi 
Molienjodaro can l)e specifically equated to anything Mesopotamian, though 
the cylinder seal itself is a Mesopotamian tyi)e. 

Thus, the cylinder seals which can positively be related to Indus-WTesi 
Asia inteiTi'lations are the following: one from Tell Asniar, two from Ur, 
one from Susa, one from Hissar(?) and three from Molienjodaro itself. Like 
the round seals with button boss these seals also show a mixture of elements, 
both 'West Asiatic and Indus. One may suggest that these .seals also were 
meant specifically for some a-specls of the IndusAVest Asiatic trade. It may 
be noted that no seal of this type has been discovered in the Persian gulf 
area. It is unlikeh that they nere used in the Indu.s-Persian gnlf-Mesojx)- 
i.nnia trade like the round .seals with button bo.ss. They were more likelv 
to be used in the Indu.s-Persia-Mesojiotainia trade which passed overland. 
W’e do not think that the discoveries of this i\pe at Susa. '1 ell A.smar and 
possibly Hi.ssar leave much room for doubt in this case*. 


C. // PFMSIAN GULF SKAl. AT LOTHAL 

The .seal in question (steatite of a light yellow colour with a creamy 
surt.ice: the dimension: 2-25 cm long and 1-25 cm thick at the centre) is a 
surface find and was published by Rao in 19(13 (Rao. 19^3). .At the back is 
.1 perforated boss covering almost the entire surface and incised by three lines 
between four dot-in-circles. On the face there are two gazelles or antelopes 
with upturned necks, flanking a scorpion-like creature. It does not bear script 
of any kind. '1 his seal is identical with the type D or the most common type 
of the Persian gulf .seals and thus indisjnitably ol the Persian gulf origin. 


n. SFALS WITH SUPPOSFDIA' WEST ASIATIC MOTIFS 
IN THE INDUS CONTkX T 

The seals of this type are primarily the oner, with cross, swastika and 
just some kind of compartmented motifs. A number of them occur in the 
Indus context (cf. Marshall. 1931, PI. CXIV, 5oo-.'ji.'',. r,20-528!); .Maikav. 
1938, PI. LXXXIll. 1. 17, 3r)‘*37. PI. LXXXVI. ‘i7i, PI. XCIW 383. PI. 
XCVIII, fiiq, 62.1, PI. UdI, 11; Vats, ip/jo. PI. XCV, 389-392, 39f»-.loo: Rao. 
19(13, PI. X, a, b). First, the cross-motif is too widespread a motif to sene 
as an evidence of any .specific contact. 'l‘hc comiKirtmented scpiare motif also 
is too much of a general motif to be of any specific cultural value. 'I'he 
swastika motif, according to Rao. is more common in Mesopotamia than in 
the Indus. 'I’he fallacy of this assumption has already been pointed out by 
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During-Caspers 0 y 6 y). She lias riglnly pointed out that Raos references to 
the occurrence of this motif at sites like Tell Brak, Ur. Ahsar, Sialk etc. do 
not mean anything simply because of their dilfering ciiltiiral contexts. She 
refers to Amiet’s study of the origin of this motif (Ainiet, 1961), which 
.suggests for it an Iranian, rather than a Nfesopotamian origin. But even this 
is largely a mere academic exercise because swastika also is too general a 
motil to be pinned down to a specific tirigin. Kao (1963. p. 98) also refers to 
a lo7cnge-shapcd seal from llarappa (Vats, 1910. PI. X(. 1 , 255) with an eagle 
with out St retched wings on one side and a sort of compartmenlcd cross with 
a square at the centre on the other. He could also have referred to another 
amulet from Moltenjodaro (Mackay, 1938, PI. CII. 15 a and b) which has 
an eagle on one side and the impression of a rectangular seal complete with 
piilographs and bull on the other. Kao's 'I’ell Brak (for the Tell Jirak speci¬ 
men. Mallowari, 1917. p. 171, PI. XXXTI, 5) and .Susa (for the Susa specimen. 
Delegation an Perse, Mcmaires, tome 12.1911, pp. 138-139) analogies foi 
this eagle do not mean anything simply because the sh.qie ol the llarappan 
seal- -the lo/eiige shape—is \ery distinctive and for any comparison it is this 
.shape which .should first be taken into (onsideration. not the outstretched 
wings of its eagle or the turning of the eagle’s head to the left. The nearest 
analogy for this type of .seal conies from Hi.ssar II IB (Schmidt, i9;;7, figure 
iiS, H 2697), though the Hi.s.sar specimen does not cany any eagle. 

On the basis of this kind of seal-impn-.ssion from Uothal and llarappa 
published by Kao (19O3) During-Claspeis (19^9) has argued that the seals 
liearing this kind of impression were used in the Indus loreign trade. It 
could well be .so but .archaeologically it .should not be proper to suggest any 
specific contsict on the basis of such designs because they are not distinctive 
enough to be of any specific cultu^il value. 

E. SEALS WITH WEST ASIATIC MOTIFS IN 
THE INDUS CONTEXT 

As far as the Indus seals arc concerned one can easily isolate at least 
three motifs wlijich are likely to have had their origin in a West Asiatic 
context. A iininbcr of Mohenjodaro .seals (Mackay, 1938, PI. LXXXIV, 75, 
76; PI. LXXXV, 122; PI. XCV, ^5.j) show' a man struggling between tw’o 
animals, prc.sumably tigers. 'J'he stylistic treatment of the human figure and 
the animals is not the same in all casc*s but the motif is clear enough. As 
Mackay (1938. p. 337) puts it: “ I here can be no doubt that the scene on 
these four seals shows Sumerian or Elamite influence, but to bring it info 
agreement with Indian fauna tigers have been siibstitulcd for iions. The 
nude figure it.self is not unlike certain figures of Gilgamesh. . . ”, On 
another seal (Marshall. 1931, PI. CXI, 357) a man with horn.s, uiil anti hooves 
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is seen struggling with a homed tiger-like animal beside a tree. This type 
of human figure occurs alone on seal no. 356 (Marshall, r93i, PI. CXI). It 
has been pointed out that this figure resembles "Enkidu, the companion of 
Gilgamesli, whose head, shoulders and arms were human, Imt wiih the addi¬ 
tion of a pair of bison’s horn” (Marshall, 1931, p. 389). 

A good illustration of the whorl-motif is .seal no. 383 in Marshall, 1931 
(PI. CXI) but there are .several other partial aiul complete examples (Mackav, 
1938, PI. LXXXIIl. 24, PI. XCIVIII, 6,ji, PI. XCVI. .194; Marshall, 1931 
PI. CXII, 382, 38G). This motif occurs both in Mesopotamia and the Persian 
gulf (an example from the Persian gulf in Bibby, 1972, p. 373). There is, 
however, no point in emphasi/iiig the composite animals and human figures 
on the Indus seals because composite anim.ils and human figures rm parts 
of a widespread mythology and need not suggest any specific inspiration. 
Attention should be drawn to a rectangular seal, no. ■j79 in Mackay, 1938, 
PI. XC\^ This shows ttvo lying antelopes arranged one above the other but 
with faces in the opposite directions. 'I’hc material of the seal—“a tine white 
marblc-like stone”—and the design .so impre.ssed Mackay that he (1938. 
p. 332) considered the seal a direct import from Elam. I’hc possibility is by 
no means remote: all that one can jwsitively .say is that the antelopes arranged 
in this fashion niav be seen on certain .seals from Susa (Delaporte, 1920, 
PI. 22). 

It may l»e mentioned at this place that according to During-Caspers 
(19O9) the representation of water-buffalo on some Akkadian seals may be 
due to the Iniins influence. The Indus influence may also have .something 
to do with the reprc.scntation of a .small squatting monkey with short tail, 
which is frequently dcpictcxl on the Persian gulf .seals (During-Caspers, 

1969)- 


r. CYLINDER SEALS IN NON-INDUS INDIAN CONTEXTS 

'I'hcrc arc only two .seals which belong to this category. One is of un¬ 
known provenance and now in the Nagpur museum. The other one is from 
Maski ill south Deccan. 

'I'hc one in the Nagpur museum was published in 191,^ by M. A. Suboor 
(1914). 'I’he seal was placed among the ornaments in the Industrial Section 
of the niiiseum till Suboor realized its significance. It is .set in a gold handle 
and it looks plausible that .somebody was using it as a pendant in a gold 
chain. 1 ,. \V. King of the British Museum to whom an impression of the 
seal was sent for ob.ser\'ations gave the following rejiort: “The scene en¬ 
graved on the .seal represents a goddess suinding with hands raised in adora¬ 
tion before the weather-god Adad or his We.st Semctic equivalent Amiirru. 
In the field are his emblem, the lightning foi k, the di.se and crc.sccnt. The 
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small figures are probably divine attendants. The inscription gives the 
owner’s name and reads “Libur-beli, servant of ( . . . . ).” The end of the 
second line is apparently rubbed or worn and has not come out in the 
impression; it probably stated that Libur-beli xsras "the sen'ant of the god 
Amurru or Adad”. I'hc meaning of the Babylonian name Libur-beli is “May 
my lord be strong”. The seal dates from about 2000 b.c:., the period of the 
First Dynasty of Babylon” (Suboor, 1914, p. 462). 

The seal whose find-spot is unknown cannot be taken as evidence of 
Indus-West Asia interrelations. 'Flic way it is set in a gold-handle clearly 
suggests that it was used as an ornanient. and thus i( could have come from 
anywhere, not necessarily any place in India. 

The context of the second “seal" is clear. It comes from Mask! in soiuli 
Deccan. It should, however, be emphasized that it is a surface-find. It is 
made of terracotta and shows a man driving an elephant. 'The design is not 
particularly well-done; the human figure is a bit .schematised. It is also 
.shown wearing a “radiate” headdress. The elephant is rendered with a 
.sloping back; the impression is that it is .shown rising from a lying posture. 
'J'he compisition. on the whole, is unmistakably Indian and .so is the groove 
at the bottom. T’hcre need not be any doubt about that. The “radiate” 
headdress in the context of south Deccan docs not by any means connote 
anything West Asian. It is worth noting that Richard Burnett of the 
British IVluseum, who commented on it, could not relate it to anything West 
Asiatic. His comment is very much vague: “Of the material from Mc.so- 
fiolamia, it most resembles that from jemdet Nasr ... it is, of course, not 
Meso|x>tamian, but hails from somewhere else, under Mesopotamian influ¬ 
ence, perhaps provincial Elamite” (Thapar, 1957. p. 24, n. 2). 

F. R. Allchin (personal discussion) suggests—and the present author 
agrees with him—that this was just a tcrratxitta roller to imprc.ss designs 
on the .shoulder of the early historic pottery. T’o suggest diat it derives from 
the \Vest Asiatic cylinder seals and then to speculate on the Mesopotamian 
relations is pointless. 


Conclusions 

The issue which must finally be faced is: what these data amount to 
historically? To recapitulate the basic evidence, there arc only three indis¬ 
putably Indus seals from Mesopotamia, two from Kish and one from Lagash. 
The precise stratigraphic context is uncertain but whatever evidence there 
is suggests a date earlier than the 18th century b.c. i.c., earlier than the First 
Dynasty of Babylon. One of them could be Sargonic. The Lagash specimen 
which possesses only the Indus script is supposed to belong to thc.Larsa 
p^iod. T'hcrc is no point in referring to the Indus seal supposedly from 
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IJmma because it was acquired from a dealer. The two seals with concentric 
square designs, one each from Tell Asniar and Tepe Gawra, do not tell 
much because they are not distinctive enough to be considered positive evi¬ 
dence but it may be noted that their chronological range is Sargonic. Apart 
from these there are two tyfxis of seals which suggest contact witli the Indus 
—the round one w'ith a perforated and grooved button boss and the cylin¬ 
der. There arc six examples of the first type from IJr—Cradd nos. a, $, 4, 5, 
15 and ifi (Gadd nos. 17 and 18 arc left out because there is no specific 
information about their provenance). Of these nos. 2, 4 and r, are without 

any stratified context; no. 15 may be Sstrgonic while no. 16, as far as the evi¬ 
dence goes, may belong to the jK)St-Akkadian-'l’liird Dynasty date range. 
Another seal of this type is supposed to come from l^tgash and the one in 
the Cook collection is also supposed to come from somewhere in Mesopota¬ 
mia. Of the cylinder seals in question two (Gadd nos. 6 and 7) are from Ur 
and another from ’’I'ell Asmar. Of these three specimens it may be said that 
there is nothing much s[>ecificaliy Harappan in (>add no. 7, though the evi¬ 
dence of the other two is clear enough. (>add no. 6 is {x)ssibly from a Larsa 
context. (>add no. 7 may belong to the Sargonic period and a similar context 
is clear for the seal from 7 ’cll Asmar, The seal discussed by (iorbiau (1936) 
belongs to this type, though its provenance is unknown. 

From Bahrain there are only two round seals with but I cut boss, which 
show Indus influence but no pictograpli. 'I'heir date should not be later than 
1900 B.c. 'I'hc same may be said about the fragment of a round seal with 
only Indus pictographs, which does not conform to any known type, from 
Failaka. The context of the Susa cylinder is not clear but it fits into the 
category of similar specimens from Ur and Tell Asmar as do the round 
button-bossed seals from Susa and the Persian gulf into the similar type 
from Ur and Lagash. ''I'licrc is just a possibility that the cylinder seal show¬ 
ing a bull from Hissar IIIB may belong to the category of the Ur, Susa and 
Tell Asmar cylinder seals. Nq cylinder seal of this type is known from the 
Persian gulf. 'I'he seal impression from Tepe Yahya is directly Indus. The 
evidence from Hama in Syria may be discounted and so can be the elusive 
evidence of the occurrence of swastika and other designs both in the Indus 
and elsewhere. The round button-bossed type from Ur and tlie Persian gulf 
(also Lagash and Susa) and the cylinder seal type from Ur, "I'cll Asmar, 
Susa, and Hissar (?) can both be matched among the Indus finds. 'I'he evi¬ 
dence of the Persian gulf seal at Lothal is also clear enough. FApially clear 
is the evidence furnished by the occurrence of such motifs as Gilgamesh 
between two tigers, Enkidu stru(^ling with a beast, the whorl-device and 
the antelope design on the Indus seals, water-buffalo on some Mcso{X)tamian 
seals and squatting monkey on some Persian gulf seals. 
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It has been argued in the present {xiper that the round button-bossed 
variety was intended specilically for the Indus-Pcrsian gulf-Mesopotamia 
trade and may be taken as evidence of maritime contact. I’he cylinder seal 
type in question reflects on the other hand an overland trade from the Indus 
to Mesopotamia through Persia. 'I'hc absence of this type of seal in the 
Persian gulf and its occurrence at Tell Asmar and Susa along with the find 
of a sherd with Indus script at 'I'epe Yahya may be said to point strongly to 
this. This {xirticular category of seals need not be taken as an evidence of 
maritime contact through the Persian gulf. 

It is more or less clear that the chronological evidence offered by these 
seals broadly falls between the Sargonic and the Larsa periods of the Meso- 
|X)tajnian sequence, i.e.. roughly between 2300 and 1900 b.c. As far as the 
seals are amcerned there is no evidence to suggest any ^ndus-^Vest Asia 
relation in the pre-Sargonic period just as there is no evidence to take it 
down to a ]x)st-L.arsa period. 'Fhere is no jwint in referring to C;add no. \ii 
wiiich is “very doubtfully Kassite" because that is a typical Persi.iii gulf 
seal unrelated to the Indus. 

I he seals, however, tell tantalisiugly little about the general nature of 
the Indus-Mesopotamian interrelations. 'Fhere was some kind of direct con¬ 
tact as the typical Indus seals from Kish and the rectangular seal with the 
Indus script from Lagash suggest. But quite obviously, the role of the inier- 
niediarie.s—the Persian gulf on the one hand and the landmass ot Persia on 
the other—tvas very significant. ‘Fhere were two seal-types which weie not 
specific to any of those two regions but were made in response to this trade, 
Iwth niarilinie and overland, through these intermediaries. Added to these 
are the Persian gulf seal from Lothal, the round seal with Indus script from 
Failaka and the primarily McsofX)tamian motifs like (rilgame.sh and the 
whorl-device which occasionally oocur on both the Persian (Julf and the 
Indus seals. 

Behind llie still mute atxhaeological tcsiinion> of these seals lies obvi¬ 
ously an cKciling world of trade. 'Fhe present jiaper has only tried to demon¬ 
strate what precisely is this testimony and the extent to which diis tan be 
utilised for any historical reconstruction. 
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Post-script 

« 

Two new pieces of data which have been published after the finalisation 
of the present paper will be discussed in this post-script. 

(i) A cylinder seal from the Harappan context of Kalibangan has been 
report^ by B. B. Lai in his paper “some aspects of the archaeological 
evidence relating to the Indus script" in Puratattva, Bulletin of the Indian 
Archaeological Society, no. 7 (1974), pp. 20-24 (p. 23, plate VB). Tliis relates 
to the section IIB of the main body of the paper. The exact context, material 
and measurement of the seal are not mentioned in the brief publication. 
The composition of the depicted scene has two distinct sections. First, to the 
right on the impression, there is a composite figure, half human and half 
animal, with an elaborate, flowing headdress. The human part of the body 
is schematised with spiky hands and a sort of beaked face. The animal section 
is striped and possesses distinct claws and an inwardly curved pointed tail. 
'rhcTe is a spiky plant in the background in the extreme right and in its 
front there is a plant with a rounded trunk and branches. Above this plant 
in front there is an Indus script sign represented by three vertical strokes. 
I’hc second unit of the composition lies to the left and shows a female be¬ 
tween two males each of whom holds her hand with one hand and has the 
other one upraised in a sort of striking posture. The upraised hand, of the 
male on the right seems to hold a small spear-shaped weapon. Immediately 
above the head of the female there seems to be an arch formed by two objects 
which have been placed cross-wise and which look like two sword-sha|>cd 
weapons. Two points deserve notice in this connection. Its parallel is hard 
to match among the west Asiatic cylinder seals, though a generally spiky 
treatment of the animal and plant bodies seems to be common among the 
Susa seals (Amiet 1972, Plates 170-175). But on the whole the scene depictol 
seems to be convincingly Indus; the treatment of the human figures on the 
left is Indus beyond doubt. Secondly, we believe that it is a cult scene depict¬ 
ing a human sacrifice. The composite form of half man and half animal 
seems to be a deity to which the female on the left is being sacrificed. In the 
entire range of the Indus material there is only one other scene which has 
been interpreted as representing a female sacrifice (Marshall 1931, p. 51; 
Vats 1940, plate XCIII, no. 304), and it may be added that the scene here is 
far more explicit. Why a cylinder seal, a west Asiatic type, was chosen to 
depict a typically Indus composition representing a female sacrifice to a 
deity with composite form is not known, but there is little doubt that this 
particular specimen is one of the most interesting seals of the Indus civiliza¬ 
tion. Lai (ibid) has published another seal—a typically Indus square steatite 
seal—^which represents more or less the same composite figure of a deity. 
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(2) 'I'hc second piece of data has been published by Maurizo Tosi in his 
jjaper “Bauipur: a problem of isolation'’ in East and West, 24 (1974), pp. 
29-50. figure 20, and relates to our section 1 I£. It is a bronze stamp seal with 
probable bird’s head whorl from Damin, and is important for showing the 
general distribution of the whorl motif. 

Note: 1 wish to thank the editor of the present volume for making the 
insertion of this post-script possible and Mr B. M. Pandc of the Archaeologi¬ 
cal Survey of India wlio sent me the relevant issue of the Puratattva by air¬ 
mail. 

N.B. Two recent discoveries deserve a mention, hoAvever brief. (1) A typical 
steatite Indus .seal was found (1975) in very .salty debris of a Kassite house 
(c. 14th century B.e.) at Nippur (information from Dr M. (iibsou of the 
Oriental Institute, Chicago). T believe that this was po.ssibl\ a redeposited 
object from an earlier peric^ and that this need not be taken as a piece of 
Indus dating evidence in the present stage of knowledge. (2) In Tepe Yahya 
IVA an Indus-like seal impression on a terracotta cake-like object was found 
*975 (information from Profe.ssor ] .ainberg-Karlovsky of the Peabody 
Museum, Harvard). One cannot be more sure than this on the basis of the 
photograph which I saw. 
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Harappan Art and Life: Sketch 

of 

A Social Analysis 

AMITA RAY 


I 

Intensive archaeological exploration and excavation in the Indus basin, 
Baluchistan, the Kiitch Peninsula, coastal Gujarat, the Ghaggar valley of 
Riijasthan and the Indo-Gangetic Divide have brought to our knowledge a 
rich wealth of objects of art produced in the earliest urban settlements in 
India, mainly in the twin cities of Harappa on the river Ravi and Mohenjo- 
daro on the Indus, which were by far the largest and the most advanced, 
prosperous and sophisticated ones. Lying 350 miles apart from each other, 
the planning of the two cities, their houses, streets, drainage system, artefacts 
etc. arc nevertheless so similar, as to suggest that the two cities were but twin 
capitals of one single State and Government, and were articulations of the 
same socio-economic complex. Harappa being the larger complex than 
Mohenjodaro, one may, for convenience sake, designate the cultural complex 
of the two cities as Harappan; this is not likely to do any violence to scientific 
accuracy with regard to the theme of this study. 

Stratifications laid bare by the excavators* spade show very clearly that 
the two cities must have been in existence for about a millenium, but it 
seems strange that neither in their planning nor in building techniques nor 
in their arts and crafts do they show any change or process of evolution; this 
is a phenomenon which one finds difficult to explain. Be that as it may, 
recent studies and research have more or less clearly established that both 
the cities were raised, lived in and sustained by an affluent and well-organiz¬ 
ed trading and commercial community, whose primary source of accumula¬ 
tion of wealth was an international trade that paid. The layout of the two 
cities, their buildings and artefacts also indicate in all probability that the 
social structure of both was hierarchical and consisted of more than one ethnic 
stock, that the power of the State and Government was controlled by the 
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King and the Priest or by the King-Priest or Priest-King, and that lowly 
abodes of artisans and shop-keepers and the larger mansions of prosperous 
bourgeois as in Crete’S were both allowed to exist within the city ramparts, 
and not unoften, side by side. 

But if certain forms and types of art objects which have been unearthed, 
are any guide to the social class or classes of their makers and users, it would 
appear that the two cities were not inhabited by traders, businessmen, shop¬ 
keepers and artisans alone. Both Harappa and Mohenjodaro have yielded a 
fairly large number of terracotta female figurines roughly finished at the 
back (figure i). Formally and typically they have a common denominator 
with the as yet historically unconnected Maurya-Sung;i-Kusan terracotta 
female figurines which were presumably used as fertility symbols in connec¬ 
tion with agricultural rites, a practice which is still common in the Indian 
villages among many tribal and folk-agricultural communities. A type of 
male figures wearing horns of goat or bull and long hair gathered up in 
curious loops, also seems to indicate that such figures were associated with 
certain indigenous cults of folk or tribal origin. I'hc large number of small 
clay figures of animals thrown up by the excavations (figures 2, 3), are also 
further indications of a rural folk-practice of votive offerings of clay-animal 
figures at agricultural rituals, a practice which is still popular in the Indian 
villages, especially with the womenfolk. It is therefore a likely postulate that 
the urban culture complex of these two cities accommodated within itself 
certain elements of tribal and folk culture of indigenous origin; indeed, it 
is not altogether unlikely that the population of these two cities consisted of 
a fair segment of primary agriculturists as well, at any rate of those with 
whom some sort of agriculture was the primary source of wealth and whose 
vision and imagination were conditioned and sustained by agricultural life 
and its symbols. * 

But it is doubtful if this segment of culture could make any appreciable 
impact on the total culture complex of the Harappan people. This culture 
complex seems to have been sustained by a flourishing foreign trade and 
commerce, which presupposes the introduction and maintenance of a new 
technology that was unknown hitherto to the indigenous peasant communi¬ 
ties. 

Be that as it may, this paper purports to classify and analyse the forms 
and styles of the various objects of art and craft of the Harappan culture 
complex, ‘within the culture itself, and not outside it’“, with a view to finding 
out their social origin and function. This is likely to help our understanding 

‘ V. G. Childe, New Idghl on the Most Ancient But (London, 1935), pp. S07-08.. 

* A. Ghoae, "The Indus Civilization: its origins, authors, extent and cnronolos”, in Indian 
Prehistory (1964), Poona (1965), p. 116, cd. Misra and Mate. 
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of the socio-economic and intellectual factors and forces which may have been 
responsible for the creation of the arts and crafts of these two cities. 


Tl 

Tlie most useful and functionally the most potent craft-product must 
have been the diverse kiin-biirnt terracotta potteries of this culture complex. 
'I'heir shapes and forms and sir.es are as varied as the uses they must have 
been put to for various ritualistic and domestic purposes which ranged from 
being used as burial urns to sievers and strainers and a vessel to store grain, 
wine and water and also for purposes of cooking food. Indeed, there is hardly 
any day-to-day human purpose that could not be served by one or other of 
the various forms of the Harappan pottery. Generally speaking, the pottery, 
whatever its shape and form, was given a red-ochre slip and polished to a 
lacquer-like finish, though examples of still more sophisticated polychrome, 
pottery of red. green and buff slip are not too infrequent. One cannot there¬ 
fore resist the impression that the technology of pottery in Harappan culture 
was a very advanced one, and the variety of shape, form, quality and degree 
of sophistication was such as to meet the needs and requirements of all the 
classes of the hierarchically graded urban society of both the cities. 

Interesting and significant as the potteries are. still more interesting and 
significant are the varied decorative patterns, designs and paintings which 
were evidently meant to break the monotony of the outer surfaces. These 
consist thematically of geometrical and vegetal forms and shapes, in the main, 
sometimes of animal forms too; but even when the treatment is naturalistic 
in the case of vegetal .and animal forms, it is relatively "abstract’, the forms 
being denuded of the sap of life. I'he forms, patterns and designs are general* 
ly repetitive, the geometric ones, even conventional; but this very repetitive¬ 
ness and conventionality perhaps indicate that Harappan life and culture 
for about a millenium or more, were themselves devoted to this repetitive¬ 
ness and conventionality. 

A closer analysis of the patterns, designs and paintings seem to reveal 
two more or less clearly defined ethnic strains in this culture complex. One 
set of patterns, designs and paintings frankly derive their inspiration directly 
from the myths, symbols and fantastically rich imageries of the contemporary 
Indo-Sumerian tradition. These arc easily identifiable, and attention has 
already been drawn to this fact. There are other objects of art and craft too, 
which, though not directly derived from the same tradition, can nevertheless 
be explained in terms of this tradition, which seems to indicate that there 
existed in the Harappan culture complex an Indo-Sumerian ethnic strain. 
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But there is another set of designs, patterns and paintings which seem 
to form a class by themselves. Since these have not yet received the attention 
they deserve, a relatively more detailed reference to them is perhaps called 
for. As in the other set, in this one too, the patterns etc. are all drawn in 
black pigments before firing so that the pigments become integrated with the 
texture of the pottery material. The designs consist of intersecting circles, 
comb-pattern of varied forms, chess-board patterns in squares and single, 
double and even triple triangles, arranged alternately with foliage, vegetal 
and animal fonns (figures 4, 5). This kind of combination of geometrical 
and natural forms is something w'hich one does not usually come across in 
the art of contemporary Sumer or any other region in West Asia.® One may 
imagine that a composition of this nature could be an indigenous contribu¬ 
tion, especially in view of the fact that very much later, in early Indian 
narrative art one finds it as a common feature. Besides, in the presentation 
of animal figures in these compositions, despite abstraction in treatment, one 
can easily notice a conscious attempt towards imparting rhythm and main¬ 
taining proportions which are inherent in the structures of the objects them¬ 
selves. In some cases there is evidence of even imparting a feeling of anima¬ 
tion, as for instance, in the presentation of the hind portion of a dog on a 
chalcolithic .sherd from Nevasa and of the front portion of an antelope and 
another complete stag on the sherds from Lolhal (figures 6, 7). The treat¬ 
ment in both instances is generalized; even so, it is clear that a conscious 
and successful attempt has been made to present them as naturalistically as 
possible within the vision and technique of a flat and generalised treatment. 
Moreover, there are certain compositions where one also notices an attempt 
at a narrative. A fine example of such an attempt comes from Ixithal, where 
on a sherd is the presentation of ^jackal looking upwards from the ground 
towards a crow perched on the branch of a tree (figure 8). One hardly doubts 
that here hangs, what one may call, a hible. Aesthetically speaking, the 
emphasis is certainly on the linear and plastic movement, but an attempt 
towards imparting some volume as well cannot be missed, nor should one 
miss the feeling for life which characterises the scene. 

What has just been said indicates that in the Harappan culture complex 
there was a considerable indigenous element which made its impact felt. 
Naturalistic rendering of objects with an infusion of feeling for life is one 
of the major traits of Indian art of the historical period. So is the narrative 
character. It is curious that these traits should already have made their 
appearance on the potteries of proto-historic Harappan culture. 

* A very rare Harappan motif depicts a trefbil-like design, a parallel of which can'be noticed 
on an Elamite seal. See I. Gajjar, Ancient Indian Art and West (Bombay 1971), p. ai, f.n. ai> 
ng. 61. 
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III 

Harappa and Mohenjodaro have yielded a deluge of small steatite seals 
impressed with some kind of pictographic writing, as yet undeciphered, and 
representations of various types and forms of theriomorphic, therio-anthro- 
pomorphic and anthropomorphic figures like those of the unicorn, rhino¬ 
ceros, humped bull, buffalo, elephant, pig, dog, sheep etc. Certain seals 
portray human figures with or without horns, snake-deities, semi-human and 
semi-bovine creatures, trees surrounded with railings, combinations of 
animals in the form of what looks like a svastika, etc. Though present on 
seals it is, however, rather curious that these symbols should be absent on 
the ixjttery of the Harappan complex. On the pottery from contemporary 
West Asia, however, a few of these symbols do find place, but never integrally 
in combination with the decorative patterns and designs. 

One cannot be too sure about the social function or purpose of these 
seals. But it is not unlikely that they served as magical amulets or as sealings 
of particular religious sects or cults or of economic groups. A deciphering 
of the writings alone may perhaps provide an answer. The impressions on 
the seals seem to have been made by the employment of the intaglio process 
which enables almost a photographic copy of the negative relief. 

An important group of these seals is one which repre-sents animals 
"comparable to the best traditions of ancient Egypt and Mesopotamia”, dis¬ 
tinctively different from "those of the brute force in the animals as treated in 
Mediterranean art”.* A doser analysis shows that the animals are presented 
in clear and precise outline and in {wworful and vigorously modelled con¬ 
tours with adequate finish. I'hc structure of the bones and muscles too is 
indicative of a live animal. But the treatment is not naturalistic in the sense 
that the live body does not seem to swell from within and press against the 
surface; plasticity is rigidly controlled by a sense of localization of energy, 
thus rendering parts of the body imprisoned within the limits of the body 
(figure 9). In other words, the treatment is stylized and conventional, a 
kind of treatment which must have gone through a long process of evolu¬ 
tion before it could become a fixed convention. I'hat Harappa and Mohen¬ 
jodaro have nothing to show in this process of evolution, would indicate 
that the convention must have been fixed elsewhere. Parallels available else¬ 
where show that the fixation had already taken place in West Asia. This 
should be clearer from the analysis which follows, of the representation of 
one of the animals, namely, the bull which makes its appearance on a very 
large number of seals. 


* Stella Kramrisrh, Indian Sculpture (Calrutta, 1953). p. fs. 
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It is easy to see that in any presentation of the animal, while the head 
and body are shown in profile, the horns, the eyes and the hoofs are all shown 
frontally. Evidently the artist does not attempt portraiture of any particular 
bull; what he does is giving a universal definition of the bull in visual terms. 
The animal itself, the objects in front of it which are, more or less, the same 
or similar in all representations of the animal, and the pictographic writing 
above, all together constitute a design, set in a formula. The humped, so- 
called brahmani bull is perhaps the best example of this type (figure lo). 
But it is a repetitive type and somewhat monotonous in its repetition, which 
is one more evidence oC a set convention. 

There is however, a smaller group of animal forms which can, more or 
less, definitely be attributed to West Asian origin or inspiration. Quite a 
few of them depict a semi-human, semi-bovine figure fighting with a tiger. 
The well-known story of Gilgamesh in which a bull-man plays an important 
role, may have been an archetype for such a figuration. The conception 
reaches further development as a decorative device on a seal recovered from 
Mohenjodaro, where a hero is shown, singly strangling two tigers, one with 
each hand (figure ii). A similar bull-man appears on a Sargonid seal. A 
most common Harappan motif is that of a human-headed bull or ram 
(figure 12) which seems to have been an echo of the Sumerian form which 
one sees on cylinders of the Third Early Dynasty period.® There is a seal 
from Mohenjodaro which depicts a horned man; this type of horned figure 
too, seems to have been inspired by similar figures from Sumer. A most 
interesting seal indicating such Sumerian contacts, represents a figure 
dancing in front of a unicorn.* The ruins of the Harappan culture amiplex 
have, indeed, yielded a fiiirly good number of seals which depict permuta¬ 
tions, combinations and adaptations of West Asian motifs, which seem to 
indicate a line of communication between India and West Asia, which, in 
its turn, presupposes a close trade and commercial contact. This is what led 
Wheeler to say that '‘the idea of civilization came to the Indus from the 
Euphrates and the Tigris”.’ 


IV 

Reference has been made at the beginning of this essay to the Harappan 
terracotta figurines significant of fertility and to terracotta animal fibres 
used presumably for purpose of votive offerings. No further comment on 
them is therefore necessary for the purpose of this essay, except that similar 


* H. Frankfurt, Cylinder Seals (London, 1939), p. 50. 

* E. Mackay, Further excavations at Mohenjodaro (Delhi, 1938), p. 316, PI. LXXXVIII. 
' M. Wheeler, The Indus Chnlixation (London, 1968), p. loi. 
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Dancing male from Harappa 
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female figurines and animal figures having a vague afTinity, are also known 
from West Asian and Mediterranean regions. 

When one comes to sculpture proper, Harappan culture, strangely 
enough, has very little to offer. All that has come dowm to us, consists of a 
couple of small, bearded male busts from Mohenjodaro carved out of whitish 
limestone, a small male torso of reddish stone from Mohenjodaro, a small 
metal (bronze) figure of a dancing girl, also from Mohenjodaro, and the 
trunk of a small male dancing figure carved out of a greyish limestone from 
Harappa. It is somewhat significant that all the objects are very small in 
size, and except those of the Mohenjodaro dancing girl and the red stone 
male torso, made of poor material. Formally and conceptually too, they do 
not reveal any great imagination or technical skill, which in the context 
of a highly developed and sophistic:ated urban culture and civilization, can¬ 
not but cause surprise. One cannot help feeling that here was a sophisticated 
urban society sustained by a high level material culture but conventional 
in its behaviour pattern, ideas and imagination, the conventions having been 
evolved and fixed elsewhere. The dominant communities of this society, the 
ruling groups, traders and businessmen, seem to have been fed by forms, 
fashions and conventions borrowed from abroad, a hypothesis which finds 
support from the art of the seals, the larger bulk of the potteries and their 
decorations and from the few sculptures just referred to. Indeed, the meagre 
evidence of freshness and of creative vitality that one comes across is in 
those objects of art that seem to have originated from the folk levels of this 
society: a few decorative designs and paintings on the potteries, the terra¬ 
cotta animal figures and female figurines and the cast-metal dancing girl 
and the red stone male torso, for instance, from Mohenjodaro. 

But be that as it may, the bearded male busts from Mohenjodaro 
(figures 1^, 14) seem to be formally and historically important. Wearing a 
cloak with trefoil design and a somewhat contemplative look, frankly con¬ 
ventional in form and appearance, these figures have often been identified 
as Shamans or priests. The trefoil design is frankly of Sumerian origin and 
inspiration and so arc the doing of the hair, the beard and the shaven upper 
lip. The Sumers used to worship such figures; whether at Mohenjodaro 
these figures continued to enjoy a religious sig^nificance or not, is difficult 
to say. 

The small male dancing figure from Harappa (figure 15) is certainly 
a better product of art, being aesthetically more satisfying. But its aesthetic 
vision and treatment do not seem to have any continuity in and relation with 
the Indian plastic tradition of the historical period. The line of the siving 
of movement lacks the flowing rhythm of the later Indian norm; the volume 
of the contours too lacks the subtle and sensitive transition of the planes 
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which is characteristic of the Indian historical tradition. Here in this instance 
the masses arc treated in a compact and somewhat frozen manner and in 
portioned surfaces, as for instance, in the regions of the chest and the abdo¬ 
men. Indeed, the vision and treatment of this figure is such that one finds it 
difficult to affiliate it to or connect it with anything that we know of in the 
most ancient art of West Asia. Its vision of form and its treatmeiu are rather 
East Mediterranean—^latc Egyptian or archaic Greek. Yet. one must not 
forget that technically it has more primitive features: its head and arn\s are 
worked out sepjiratcly and fixed with the torso with the help of s(]iiarc 
notches. Besides, the fact remains that it was found al a stratified level which 
is earlier than that of late Egypt or archaic Greece. This Harappa figure 
remains an enigma to any student of the history of art of the ancient world. 

One feels much more sure, however, with the red stone male torso 
(figure i6) and the cast-metal dancing girl from Mohenjodaro (figure 17). 
As one looks at them one perceives at once that they have a strong Indian 
feeling which originates not only from their outer content but also from the 
form which interprets the content. A subtle naturalism and soft and sensitive 
response to life characterise both the figures. The stance. ]wse and attit ude, 
the flexible, resilient, and graceful, dynamic and yet generalized treatment, 
more of the dancing girl than of the male torso, are qualities which charac- 
terise Indian art of the historical period. On all counts the Mohenjodaro 
dancing girl could easily belong to any tribal village in India of today. 
As Ray says, “howsoever removed in time, both in appearance and artistic 
form the Mohenjodaro girl can easily be imagined to have emerged from 
any tribal village in India at any given moment of her long history”.* 

V 

It should now be evident that Harappan art belonged to a social 
complex in which West Asian and East Mediterranean strains were as potent 
as the autochthonously Indian ones; the former fixed and conventional and 
operative, presumably among the small but dominant communities, and the 
latter, fresh and imaginative and operative at the lower levels of the society, 
composed presumably of the larger autochthonous tribal and peasant com¬ 
munities. This hypothesis is strongly borne out by the planning of the two 
cities and their architectural remains and other finds. 

The Indus cities were reared up on grid plans with straight roads cross¬ 
ing one another at right angl^. 'Fhe blocks of houses in the main city com- 


* Niliarran|an Ray, Idra and Image in Indian Art (New Delhi. i!) 7 S)> P- 99 * •; 
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plex were inhabited by people belonging to the upper classes: the ruling 
authorities, the priests, the merchants and the more important artisans. 
Those not so privileged, were accommodated in small‘hut-like rooms in 
regular blocks outside the main city complex; these were presumably the 
people who used to fill the huge State granaries and do other chores of urban 
life which the labouring class usually does. Still outside of this complex was 
the thinly occupied area presumably of tribal units, people who used to 
attend to still lowlier occupations. It is significant that the granaries, the 
private and public baths, the underground sewerage etc. were all situated in 
the main city complex. 

I'he conclusion is perhaps irresistible that here was an urban complex 
characterized by 'Vlass division and division of labour, based upon the rule 
of a few over many”,® and that the few w'ho constituted the dominant mino¬ 
rity, belonged to an urban bourgeois community used to the luxuries of life. 
If the anthropometry of the .skeletal remains recovered from the main city 
area are any guide, this small but dominant community was Mediterranean 
in origin and affiliation, and its members entered into the Indus valley on 
the pretension of international trade and commerce. But this small domi¬ 
nant community could not evidently subsist by themselves; they needed 
various grades of labouring communities including certain tribal ones which 
were locally available. 

If art is a form of social activity through which a given society articulates 
its ethos, psyche, volition and will, it is only likely that the various social 
grades that went into the composition of the structural complex of Harappan 
society, should be reflected in the objects of art produced by that society. 
This is what seems to have actually happened. Speaking in a rough and 
ready manner, the more conventional but sophisticated potteries, the intaglio 
.seals, the bearded busts, the Harappa dancing male, for instance, seems to 
reflect the ethos, psyche etc. of the dominant minority, while the terracotta 
female figurines and animals, the vegetal and animal decorations and narra¬ 
tive paintings, the Mohenjodaro dancing girl and the male torso, for instance, 
reflect the ethos, jwyche etc. of the indigenous working communities and the 
tribes. 


VI 

It is perhaps permissible at this stage to formulate certain working 
hypotheses with regard to the nature and character of Harappan society in the 
light of the evidence of Harappan art and in the context of the material 
conditions of Harappan life. 

• I). H. Kosaiiibi, Thr cnlturf anti ihnliznlion oj India (Loiulon, ijiBr,), p. 54. 
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First, despite there being a king who seems to have been the nucleus of 
the Harappan social hierarchy, just as he was in other West Asian societies, 
it is curious that neither at Harappa nor at Mohenjodaro is there any evi> 
dcnce of what one might call a royal palace, indeed of any structure where 
the king could make an appearance from or give audience to his people or 
receive homage or tributes. There certainly existed a separate fortified area 
adjacent to the best group of houses, but this area does not seem to have 
dominated the entire citv complex. In fact, the Harappan king and the royal 
authority do not seem to have enjoyed such total domination over Harappan 
society as did their counterparts in contemporary West Asian societies. The 
Harappan king’s spiritual and temporal authority made but little impact on 
the total life complex; hence there was no impact on art cither. This would 
explain why there was no monumental architecture or sculpture at either 
Harappa or Mahenjodaro while West Asian cities could boast of Iwth. We 
have evidence of enormous accumulation of wealth in the form of gold, 
silver and precious stones recovered from both the Indus cities, but this 
wealth does not seem to have been used for making any monumental resi¬ 
dential palace or temple or any other structure which could impress and 
overawe the populace. 

Secondly, the bouigeois elite of Harappan society seems to have cared 
but little for art. The seals and engravings constitute good evidence of high 
craftsmanship, but this glyptic art seems to have been a conventional official 
art in which the motifs and symbols remained constant through the centuries. 
Piggott’s characterisation of Harappan society as a ’conserving’ one is perhaps 
correct, since Harappan society seems to have done very little more than 
merely conserve the different cultural strains that flowed into it, more or 
less in the same manner as it had received it from time to time. The same 
remarks would apply to the art of*the potteries, with but few exceptions. 
The terracottas, the red stone torso and the cast-metal dancing girl from 
^fohenjodaro may be said to have been the only objects which seem to reflect 
the theme, form and spirit of what one may call a popular art. But private 
resources must have been too scanty for an active popular art to flourish. 
Nor do the artists and craftsmen seem to have been commissioned to work 
within the acropolis in the service of a monarch, which would perhaps ex¬ 
plain why objects of sculptural art of any significance are so scarce. 

Thirdly, while certain decorative patterns and designs on the potteries, 
the motifs and symbols on the seals, the form of the beaded busts etc., were 
derived from West Asia and conserved in the two cities of the Indus valley 
for centuries, it is strange that they never took root in the soil and were never 
intef^ated into the fabric of Harappan life, not to speak of later Indian life 
of historical period. The Indus valley lay very close indeed to West Asia, 
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and it is nothing strange that certain strains of West Asian art and life would 
flow into India, but it must be recognised that Harappan culture as a whole 
was no transplantation of Mesopotamian culture; the locaU indigenous strains 
were as strong, and these cannot be ignored, especially at the rural base, 
which has already been pointed out. 

Fourthly, the life and culture of the Harap]»n complex, as manifested 
in the terracotta female figurines, animal figures and the dancing girl from 
Mohenjodaro, seems to have remained very much the same, at any rate till 
the first few centuries of the Christian era, and even after. Many of the 
Harappan terracotta female figurines, for instance, belong to the “timeless*''* 
motlier-goddess type which came to have a continuous, unbroken tradition 
in India during the historical period. This type of terracotta mother-goddess 
was popular in West Asian and East Mediterranean regions as well, but the 
fact that the type persists in the India of today, as a household goddess, leads 
one to assume that the Harappan type may have had an indigenous origin. 
TTiere is no doubt, however, that a great deal of interaction took place be¬ 
tween the Indian and West Asian culture. The kind of elaborate head-dress 
and horns that one finds in quite a few Indian examples of both pre-historic 
and historical periods, must have been derived from Mesopotamia, and the 
pippal leaf, humped bull, cobra etc. that one notices in West Asian art must 
have had their source in India. 

Fifthly, no attempt seems to have been made to integrate the two trends 
of art in Harappan culture, one, the West Asian and the other, the auto- 
chthonously Indian, the two belonging to tw'o distinct aesthetic visions and 
treatment. When much later in history, Indian art of the historical period 
comes fully to view, some of the autochthonously Indian art-forms of the 
Indus valley seem to have manifested and asserted themselves, while some of 
the West Asian and Mediterranean forms which seem to have survived, en¬ 
joyed a brief spell in Mauryan court art and then, sporadically, here and 
there, as for instance, in Sunga and Kusan art. 

But the mists of time between the art of the Indus valley and that of 
early historical India, are as yet too thick and impenctmble to admit of any 
reasonable and convincing historical connection or explanation. What how¬ 
ever seems somewhat certain from what we already know of Harappan cul¬ 
ture, is that Harappan life and society were not stabilized, integrated, 
creative and enlivened enough by myths, legends, customs, values etc. to leave 
any abiding legacy for later Indian art and life of the historical period. 


'* Stella Kramrisch, “Terracotta Art'*, in Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, VII 
(i939)> PP* 8g-iio. 




The Later Vedic Phase and the 
Painted Grey Ware Culture 

R. S. SHARMA 


'PiiK later Vedic texts comprising the collections of the Yajus and Atharvan, 
the Brahmanas, and the Upanisadas were composed in the land of the Kurus 
and Pancdlas.' This coincides with the major portion of western Uttara 
Pradesh, almost the whole of Haryana, and the neighbouring parts of the 
Panjab. From the climatic point, along with the eastern portions of Rajasthan 
this w'holc area constitutes one unit having the same kinds of plants and trees. 
VVe may list a few trees which arc mentioned in the Vedic texts and arc at 
present found in the region. Udumbara^ (Hindi gular) is found in this region 
and also in other parts of the country. Karira, a leafless shrub, is found along 
the banks of the Yamuna in the Mathura area.® Pilv,* a tree on the fruits 
of which doves feed, is found in the same region. The jujube (Hindi ber) 
trees such as kaikandhu/ kola* kuvala,^ and badara* are found in good 
numbers in the whole area. Fitu-daru* or putudru^* a name for devdar, is 
found in the foothills of the Himalayas. Plaksa}^ (Hindi pdkar), a tree with 
wavy leaves with small white fruits, is found in this region as well as in eastern 
India. Parana^* (Hindi varand) is found in Haryana in good numbers. 
Vikankala/* identifiable with katai and sdnii,'* identifiable with chohkur, 
are found in the region of our study. So far the plant-remains of the levels 
belonging to the first half of the first millennium b.c. have not been impres¬ 
sive, and hence an integrated study of the later Vedic plants on the basis of 
archaeology and geographical provenance cannot be pursued far. But there 
is considerable evidence to show that the flora of the later Vedic texts is 
identical with that of the doab and the adjacent areas. 

I'hc Painted Grey Ware sherds have been found in the same areas as 
arc represented by the later Vedic texts. Although the PGW wares have 
been noticed in eastern UP and even in Bihar, their epicentre seems to be 
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the Upper Ganga and Sutlej basins. However there is nothing like an exclu¬ 
sive PGW culture because other wares such as black-and-red ware, black- 
slipped ware, red ware, and plain grey ware are also associated with them. 
Although very distinctive otherwise, at Atranjikhera where the PGW covers 
an area of about 650 square metres, its incidence ranges between three and 
ten per cent of the total pottery complex.*® Even where their number is 
fairly large, the PGW sherds may not exceed fifteen per cent of the total 
pottery recovered from the PGW levels. Thus the PGW horizon represents 
a com{x>site culture, just as the culture revealed by the later Vedic texts 
represents an amalgam of Sanskritic and non-Sansicriiic, Aryan and non- 
Aryan elements. 

'I’he dating of the PGW levels coincides with that of the later V^edic 
texts. Although some enthusiasts would like to push back the date of both 
the PGW and iron on the basis of a single carbon dating from Atranjikhera, 
the overall picture comprising both the origin and the diffusion of the PGW 
covers a period of less than five centuries from circa n.c. gix). This also 
seems to be the case with the compilation of the later Vedic texts. Keith 
would like to place all the Brahmanas between 800 and 600 b.c.,*® but l,ouis 
Renou is possibly right to extend the period of the later Vedic texts includ¬ 
ing the Upanisads up to 500 b.c.*' I’hc dates of the Vedic texts were fixed 
by Sanskritists on the basis of linguistic considerations, the appearance of 
Vedic names in inscriptions of about the fourteenth century b.c. in western 
Asia and on the basis of the appearance of the Indo-European speaking 
people in Western Asia and Europe. 'I’he coincidence that the later Vedic 
texts seem to have been compiled in the age of the PGW can be rendered 
meaningful by a comparison of the material cultures revealed from these two 
sources. 

I’he PGW mud-brick walls found at Hastinapura** remind us of later 
Vedic references to bricks in connection with the construction of altars; 
sev'cn brick names are found in the Taittirtya Sanihita, nine in the Kathaka 
Sanihita, and eleven in the Maitrayani Samhitd.'* In the agnicayana, the 
stacking of the bricks for the fire altars which is made obligatory in the 
mahavrata and optional in other soma sacrifices, the building of the uttara- 
vedi involves five courses of bricks, making 10,800 bricks in all in prescribed 
patterns often in the form of a bird with outstretched wings.®® But neither 
the PGW archaeology nor the later Vedic texts know of fire-baked bricks. 
Of course a battered facing of brick on the mud ramparts of KauSambt has 
been discovered, but it cannot be pushed beyond 550 b.c.®* In fiict the find 
of a cast copper coin may bring down its date to around 300 b.c. Therefore 
the bricks mentioned in the Vedic texts were not baked in the fire. A potter’s 
kiln of the PGW level has been discovered in Atranjikhera.®^ Such a kiln 
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is known by afjaka (Hindi ova) in the Vedic texts, but no term for brick¬ 
kiln is found in the Vedic sources. The old Vedic practice of using unbaked 
bricks for religious purposes continues in Maharashtra and possibly in other 
parts of the country. The total picture of PGW settlements does not warrant 
their characterisation as urban, as has been done by Wheeler;” towards the 
end of the PGW period they can be called proto-urban at best. 'I'he later 
Vedic texiN do not know of urban life. Kamfnla** the capital of Pancala, 
may have been an administrative settlement. 'The term nagara occurs in an 
Aranyaka^’^ and the nagarin** in two Brahtnanas which are not earlier than 
600 R.C. 

Technologically the PGW period is distinguished by the use of iron 
implements comprising spears, arrowheads, hooks, etc. Consistent C-14 
datings do not make them earlier than circa 850 b.c. The use of iron in the 
later Vedic texts is indicated by several terms. Iron objects recovered from 
Atranjikhcra implies advanced knowledge including the use of the bellows. 
Bhastra, which became a common term for bellows in post-Vedic times, is 
interpreted as a leather container in the Satapatha Brahmana,^^ but it may 
imply the acquaintance of the people with the bellows towards the end of 
the Vedic period. 

Several terms for iron are found in the late Vedic texts. I’he term 
syama occurs in the Vajmaneyi Satnhila,^^ the youngest of the Yajus collec¬ 
tion, which might belong to about 800 b.c., for it is later than the Taittinya 
Samhita.*'* 'I’he term Syamena is found in the Albania Veda, IX.5.4. and syama 
ayas in XI.3.1, 7; but these books arc part of the priestly literature rather 
than of “popular poetry”, and are possibly later in time."" Since in its present 
form the A V is certainly the latest of the four Samhitas,’'^ these references can¬ 
not be attributed to a period earlier than 800 b.c. I’he terms krsndyas, kdrstja- 
yas occur in Jaimini Upanisad Brdhmana, Il.cjo, which is later than the Sata¬ 
patha Brahmana and Aitarcya Brdhmana, and may be later than 600 b.c. 
Curiously enough the Egyptian word for iron is black copptT from heaven,"* 
which is almost the same as krmdyas. Similarly glass beads and bangles found 
in the PGW levels"* have their counterparts in the term kdea in the Vedic 
texts.** 

On the basis of the iron objects that have been discovered so far in the 
Panjab, Haryana, western UP and the adjoining areas of Rajasthan in the 
levels belonging to circa b.c. 800-500 we cannot postulate their use in handi¬ 
crafts and agriculture on any considerable scale. In this phase only arrow¬ 
heads and spear-heads supplemented by nails*" have been encountered: axes, 
hoes and sickles are rare, and ploughshares are completely absent. It was 
therefore primarily an age of iron wea^xins and not of iron tools. Since the 
Upper Gangetic basin does not have any rich iron mines, and since the 
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evidence for the use of bellows seems to be doubtful,*' the number of wea¬ 
pons was limited, and most probably they were in the sole possession of 
princes and nobles. 

The PGW deposits, which arc at several places four to five metres deep, 
leave no doubt that these settlements lasted for at least three to four centu¬ 
ries. 'I'heir relative siableness, their richer context indicating increase in 
population suggest that they were inhabited by agricultural communities. 
'Pile late Vedic texts speak of four, six, eight, twelve and even of twenty-four 
oxen being \nked to the plough"* which may indicate yoking of more than 
two oxen to break the hard soil. I'he importance of field-agriculture was 
realised, and the ploughshare made of khadira was asked in prayer to confer 
cows, goats, children and grain on the people."* It seems that the plough¬ 
share made of khadira or katthd, which is called very hard and compared to 
bones in the Satapaiha Brahmana,*^ was usc'd on a considerable scale. But 
in the Athanta Veda the plough is described as jmnravant*' or paiiarivam,*- 
which is interpreted as having a metal share like that of lance;'" this was 
possibly an iron share. Similai'ly, in recitation an instrument called kuSi, 
an article made of metal or woocl, was used for marking.*'-' In later times the 
term came to mean an iron ploughshare and is still used in that sense in the 
dialects of western UP, the Pan jab and Haryana. But we do not get any iron 
ploughshare in the PGW levels. In the age of the Rg Veda ploughshares of 
khadira and udumbara were used, 'fhe practice continued into later Vedic 
rimes, and the ritual is still ob-serted in the Banaras area. According to it, 
before the start of ploughing, a small piece of land is funmved with the 
wooden share attached to the plough. 

A few implements found at Atranjikhera*" apjiear like reaping hooks, 
but no iron sickles have been found in the family books of the ffg Veda. 
Ddtra appears in its late portions.** «nd is used for both a reaper and a sickle 
meant for cutting. Its derivative da, dau, etc. means a large agricultural cut¬ 
ting tool in north-eastern India, but in Haryana and the neighl^uring regions 
its derivative dardnti means a sickle for reaping. %rni is another term for 
reaping sickle found in the late portions of the Veda, and also in the 
Atharva Veda,** but the term is not widely used. It is significant that the 
later Vedic texts specifically use the term laxntra** for the reaping hook or 
reaping the crops. But we have no exact idea of the material of which these 
sickles were made. All told, the PGW /later Vedic {)cople practised field- 
agriculture, but iron does not seem to have played any role in it. 

In the age of the Rg Veda, yava or barley was produced. Barley ripens 
quickly and does not require much rain. Therefore the sole dependence of 
people on it suggests that they lived from hand to mouth becatv/; of a lack 
of knowledge of the other crops. But besides barley, rice and wheat** have 
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been found in the PGW levels at Atranjikhera. All these are attested 
by later Vcdic texts which know of barley, rice (vn/ii), bean-pulse (masa), 
and sesaminn (Ula); millet {syamakay^ is also mentioned.” In the Vcdic 
texts another name for paddy crop is sastika, which ripened in sixty days.'" 
An inferior type of rice, it survives now as satht in almost the whole of 
northern India.*^ I’he fact that this variety is used in Hindu rituals in pre¬ 
ference to the other varieties s]iows that it was the earliest type of cultivated 
rice. Godhuma or wheat found in the PGW levels appears in several later 
Vcdic texts,'*’'' but so far bean, sesaniuin and millet have not been discovered 
in the PGW levels. However besides wheat, barley and rice, lentil, black 
gram (urd), green gi'am {mnng), grasspea and linseed have been reported 
from (halcolithic levels in Madhya Pradesh.'"’* 7 'hc cultivation of rice in 
western UP might be explained by the fact that in ancient times this area 
had a heavier rainfall and much waterlogging. I’hc continued use of rice 
in Vcdic rituals'’^ is also explained by this fact; on tiic other hand it is signi¬ 
ficant that wheat itas no place in these rituals. 

Animal remains from Atranjikhera include bones of cattle and other 
animals bearing cut-marks and leave no doubt that they were used for fcK>d. 
Animal bones from Hastinapina show that young cattle were used as 
focKl.''* Sacrifices prescribed in the later Vedic texts indicate tlie killing 
of cattle and other animals on a large scale, and animal ffx)d is an iiiifxntant 
item in the life of the Vedic people. Siicrificial altars have not been dis¬ 
covered so fat, altliough such a claim is made for Kausdmbl in connection 
with the piirusamedha. 

Although the remains of horse have been found at Hastinapura,'"' it 
is not clear whether the animal was used for food. So far the remains of 
horse have not been recovered from any other PCiW site. Horse-goods be¬ 
longing to about c. ()oo B.G. ha^'c been reported from the (iandhara gra\’es.*'' 
In any case the imjjortancc of horse and chariot is attested by the RV and 
more so by subsequent \'edic texts which presc ribe a place for liorse in the 
ah)amcdha, rdjasuya, mahavtata, etc. 

'To the PGW levels belong a good number of jx)ls. It is thought that 
they were used for eating by members of the upper classes, but some of 
them may have been used for cooking: of course the point can be established 
only if marks of soot arc noticed on them. Others may have been used in 
rituals which formed a striking feature of the later Vcdic religion. It is not 
possible to produce corroborative evidence from the Vcdic texts regarding 
the colour and fabric of these pots, but something can be said about their 
types. I'he two typical PGW pots are bowls and dishes; we do not meet with 
hUndis, which became a widely prevalent cooking pot in subsequent times. 
It is remarkable that the later Vcdic icrins ambafi^i,*^ ukhay- handu** 
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sthaR/^* bhra^lra,*' stand for frying pans, resembling broadly the dishes that 
have been discovered. I'hese recall to our mind the pots in the red ware 
found in the PGW levels. Kumbha** wa.s m^nt for storing water and /cofa" 
for storing grain; these again may have been non-PGW pottery. Ku^da seems 
to be the term used for bowl,*" and the term kunda-payin**, drinker from the 
bowl, is usoi as a proper name. &ardva is another name for bowl,^* which 
was also used for measuring corn. According to the Kalyayana Srautasutra 
(II.4.27-34) a small bowl or cup was indicated by the word kapdla, because 
of its resemblance to the skull;'* sacrificial offerings were placed in it. Many of 
the PGW bowls may have been used for ritualistic purposes, and they re¬ 
mind us of the later Vedic kapdlas meant for offering sacrificial cakes to 
gods. 

I'he terms for cooking pots in later Vedic texts suggest that frying was 
an important form of cooking, and this purpose was .served by the dishes that 
have been distm'ered. Some inference regarding the use of the PGW and 
other dishes can be made from the size of the ovens that have been dis¬ 
covered. I'he Atranjikhcra PGW level hearths are semi-oval in shape and 
25 to 30 ems in height.” An oval-shaped hearth, partly underground, was 
found in the PGW' level at Kaseri in the district of Meerut.'’ The hearths 
from Ahicchatra belonging to the earliest phase of the NJiP period, into 
which the PGW merges itself at this [>lacc, are underground ovens.'* In the 
case of both Kaseri and Ahicchatra we should find out whether the size of 
the PGW level pots matches with the PGW' ovens. 

'I’hc rows of liearths discovered at Atranjikhcra in the PGW levels as 
well as the sets belonging to post-PGW levels at Ahicchatra show that these 
were meant for communal feeding or for extoking the food of large families. 
A hearth showing one mouth and three openings was found in Atranjikhcra 
besides another hearth on a kitchci^ floor belonging to the period of overlap¬ 
ping of the Painted Grey and the NBP Wares.'® Obviously these hearths were 
meant for feeding a large family. In the case of the hearth at Ahicchatra'* 
as many as three cooking pots can be placed at a time on the multiple ovens. 
The multiple hearths with baked brick w'all from Piirana Qila from the 
‘Maurya’ levels'' can take four pots at a time. A row of four hearths has 
been found at Ahar,'* but these are rectangular and above the ground, and 
not oval and underground, as is the case with the Kaseri and Ahicchatra 
hearths as well as the ‘Maurya’ hearths from Purana Qila. 'Phe term 
bhrastra or bhrdstra in the Vedic texts'* throws some light on the communal 
character of the later Vedic hearths. This term is interpreted as frying pan,*" 
but it might mean a large cooking fire, for almost in the entire western UP, 
Haryana and the Pan jab its derivative bhaftht stands for oven.s meant for 
cooking food on the occisioti of communal feasts, although ^phatthi or 
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bhattha is also used for brick-kilns. My inquiry shows that the traditional 
bhatthl erected for communal feeding in western UP is invariably subter¬ 
ranean and is semi-oval in shape. This may be a survival of* the PGW hearth 
corresponding to the Vedic bhrastra/bhra^tra. 

'J'he later Vedic phase is marked by the predominance of sacrificial 
rituals, conducted by priests and mainly meant for tribal chiefs and princes, 
in which la) ing the fire invariably plays an important part and is also pres¬ 
cribed for the misyas or peasants. Archaeological evidence for this practice 
is scarce in the PGW levels. ‘Fire-altars’ in the form of shallow oval or rectan¬ 
gular pits have been reported from Amri, lethal and Kalibangan," and 
{X)ssibly they continued in some form in the subsequent centuries. Circular 
firepits discovered at Atranjikhera in the PGW levels** may have served 
sacrificial purposes. Horizontal excavations arc likely to expose more of the 
firepits. whicii may have been borrowed by the PGW people from the 
preceding cultures. 

All told, the stage of the material ciiuipmciit of the PGW phase, called 
as such because of the distinctive character of this pottery, is comparable on 
many counts to the material culture of the later Vedic texts. We notice the 
beginnings of territorial state formation, advent of social stratification, and 
the emergence of administrative machinery, in the later Vedic texts; all these 
presupjxise a full-fledged agrarian society, not typical of the RV phase. 
Although a good portion of the geographical areas aivcrcd by the RV over¬ 
laps I he area covered by the later Vc*dic texts and PGW culture, the fact that 
the RV fxiople were mostly pastoral, used neither iron nor glass, and culti- 
\ated only barley, rules out the }X)ssibility of their being equated with the 
members of the P(iW culture. On the other hand we have a good case for 
employing the PGW aiThacology for the study of the Vedic culture. If this 
position is accepted, the combined method can help us to form an integratetl 
picture of .society and economy in the first half of the first millennium b.g. 
in the Sutlej and upper Gangetic basins. 
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Social Background of Ancient Indian 

Terracottas 

(CIR. 600 B.C.-A.D. 600) 
DEVANGANA DESAI 


I’ERRAcorrAs or baked day figurines, which appear to be spontaneous 
handiwork of the simple folk, can be produced on a large-scale only when 


ceriain social conditions are fulfilled. 'Fheir making involves “technical 


equipment at an artisan level which goes beyond the independent domestic 
pattern of production” and is possible in a society which is well-settled and 
differentiated into specialized professions including that of potters. It is 
undertuken when there is a demand arising from institutioi^alizcd religious 
(lilts which recjuire the use of clay figurines as votive offerings, magical 
charms or houseiiold deities, and from a public who would buy secular 
figurines and plaques for decoration of homes, toys for children and varied 
other purposes. Such religious and secular demands for terracottas can be 
efficiently fulfilled on a large-scale in urban societies. The large-scale terra¬ 
cotta production is closely related to the process of urbanization and the 
development of markets. 'I'lie establishment and the growth of well-organized 


markets, the most essential feature of the urban economy, is a stimulus to the 
expansion of industries in general including that of terracottas.* 

'File history of terracottas in India shows that the large-scale production 
is associated with the rise and flourishing of urban cultures. The early settled 
cultures of Baluchistan and Afghanistan begin to produce terracottas in their 
later stages when they were evolving from village to town level and when 
religion was institutionalized. l.arge-scale production of terracottas is seen in 
the urban culture of the Indus valley. It is significant to note that compara¬ 
tively very few terracottas are found from the village settlements of the post- 
Harappan Chalcolithic cultures, although these were river valley sites with 
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easy availability of day. Similarly, there is a conspicuously scanty production 
of terracottas among communities of the Ochre Coloured Pottery and the 
Painted Grey Ware.* Terracottas appear again with the second urbanization 
in northern India from cir. 600 b.c. and are seen on a mass-scale from 
200 B.c. to A.D. 300 when the urbanization was at its peak. But they 
beciime less popular in the post-Gupta period with the decay of towns 
and decline in urban culture. Terracottas of ancient India arc the art 
and ritual objects of an urban culture that flourished from about 600 b.c. 
to A.D. n(M). 

From cir 600 b.c. there was a ferment in the social climate of northern 
India which was a part of the ferment of the Iron Age in the civilized world 
from tlie Mediterranean to tlie Jaxaries in Central Asia. 'Flie regular u.se of 
iron technology ushered in a process of gradual urbanization in the Ganga- 
Vamuna valley which reached its peak in the period after 200 b.c. I’he use 
of iron implements in agriculture and in the clearance of dense forests made 
agricultural production on a large-scale possible hitherto unknown in earlier 
periods. With extensive agricultural cultivation a surplus was created which 
was laige enough to sustain non-agricultural groups. Specialization in indus¬ 
tries and crafts became possible, which gave an imjietus to trade. 'J'ransport 
was made more efficient because of better equipment. Coins began to appear 
for the first time in the levels associated with the Northern Black Polished 
Ware (550 B.C.-200 b.c.) in many sites of Bihar and Uttar Pradesh." The use 
of coins, in its turn, brought revolutionary changes in social and economic 
life. Even small artisans and workers could save for future use and amuse¬ 
ments. Manu&icture of cheap goods for popular consumption became profi¬ 
table with money-economy. Commodity production developed considerably 
with coinage. 

Specialization and concentr^ion of industry' and crafts along with the 
growing volume of trade made the centres of production grow into bu.sy 
towns. Varanasi is such an example which became one of the six cities in 
Buddha's time by its specialization in textile industry. We find that gradu¬ 
ally there were jalapatlanas or towns where goods were brought by boats, 
sthalapauanas where goods were brought by roads, drommiik/m where 
goods were brought both by sea and land, putabhedanas or mercantile 
centres where seals of packed goods were broken, panyapaUanas or market- 
towns and rajadhanis or capital towns.* "I'here were two long-distance trade- 
routes connecting a number of towns: Uttarapatha or northern route from 
Rajgir to Pushkalavatl (Charsada), and a southern route from Rajgir and 
Sravastl to Pratis^hana. There were also four minor routes from Rajgir to 
Kapilavastu, SravastI, Camera, and to Kalinga.* Thus there v'hh a network 
of towns and markets in the early historic period. 
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The urban life created multifarious demands in resjmnse to which 
various industries and crafts sprang up. The Jatakas mention eighteen crafts 
which kept on increasing in number. The Digha Nikaya speaks of twenty- 
eight crahs and the Mahavastu speaks of thirty-six kinds of workers. The 
Milindapanha, towards the beginning of the Christian era, enumerates 
seventy-hve occupations and describes a busy town market.” Luxury indus¬ 
tries such as perfumery, ivory-carving, fine textile industry, jewellery-making 
etc. considerably developed in the post-Maurya period. 

Pottery was also recognized in ancient India as one of the eighteen 
industries and was undertaken on a large-scale. I'he deluxe pottery generally 
known as the Northern Black Polished Ware, produced by refincil iron 
technology, was traded from Magadha (south Bihar) where major centres of 
its production were located, to far aw'ay places like Taxila. 'I'hat it had 
reached several central Indian sites such as Kayatha, Ujjain and Besnagar 
by cir. 500 b.c. can be evidenced by Carbon 1^ dates.^ 'Trade in this fine 
pottery must have made potters rich. Besides this luxury ware, potters made 
red, black and grey wares as seen from excavations in Bihar sites. 'They 
also earned from the making of ring-wells which were iis(;d for s;initary 
arrangement in towns. An early Jain text, Uvasagadasao, speaks of one potter 
Saddalaputta who owned five-hundred workshops and had a large number 
of potters working undcT him. The Mahdummagga jataka refers to a potter’s 
hireling, which suggests that there was a thriving business of potters. From 
the Buddhist literature we know that plotters were well organized into guilds, 
and that there were villages (suburbs) of potters outside the gates of cities. 
'I'hus, there was a demand for the potter’s craft in the urban culture of the 
period. 

In understanding early Indian terracottas three points deserve special 
consideration. The first is that the terracottas that we have come across so 
far have been found from urban sites and have as their clientele the urban 
people whose needs, interests and tastes are reflected in them. Secondly, they 
were produced on a large-scale because there w'as a market for them. 'There 
was a demand for terracotta figurines both at religious and secular levels, 
which could be met because of the existence of a well-organized class of 
potters. I’hirdly, tribal and peasant cults and rituals are represented in ter¬ 
racottas, but their treatment is marked by urban sophistication. 

Wc shall study here in a broad outline ihc social history of terracottas. 
'I'erracotta-making is viewed as a social process in the context of the art loving 
public and the potter-artist of the period. The period cir. fitx) b.c.-a.d. 600 
has been divided into five sub-periods on the basis of socio-economic and 
political changes. These are (i) cir. 600-320 b.c.; (ii) cir. 320-200 b.c:.; (iii) 
cir. 2 CX) B.C.-A.D. 50; (iv) cir. a.d. 5o-3(xj; (v) cir. a.d. 3oo~6<x). 
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1. cir. 600-320 B.C. 

We find a few specimens of terracottas of this period before the cons¬ 
ciously organized movement in art begins under the Mauryas. As there is 
a controversy among art historians about the existence of terracottas in the 
pre-Maurya period, it is best to give data from archaeological excavations 
of sites. I'he pre-Maurya ten-acottas are found mainly from sites in Bihar. 
Among the earliest arc terracottas from Buxar, ancient Charitravana on the 
Gai^a, in Shahabad district. Here four animal figurines and two human 
figurines have been found from pre-N.B.P. and pre-coin level of period I.‘ 
From Pataliputra (Patna), which was Magadhan cipiial from the hftli cen¬ 
tury B.C., we have human figurines and nSgas (snakes) from its pre-coin, 
earliest level of period 1 .* From Vai^ll (Basarh in Muzaffarpur district), 
the Licchavi capital, we get terracotta mgas in its pre-coin anil pre-N.B.P. 
level of period I.“ From Champa, five km. west of Bhagalpur, we get a 
terracotta nSga (female) from its early N.B.P. level, dated by the excavator 
to sixth-fifth century b.c.“ From Chirand in Saran district and Sonptir in 
Gaya district nSga figurines have been found along with N.B.P. ware.’® At 
Chirand, this phase is pre-structural. 

The naga figurines found at Vaiaali. Pataliputra. Champa, Sonpur and 
Chirand are stylized and show an iconographic form consisting of hood of a 
snake and human body. There are punched circlets for breasts and navel 
and incised lines to mark parts of the body (fig. 1). The figurines were )x)S- 
sibly used as votive offerings or as images in the naga cult. So powerful must 
have been this cult in this region and other parts of the Middle Gangii 
Valley, that it survived for more than 700 years, as we can see terracottas of 
the same form and style up to the Kiisana period. 

The Mother goddess cult was^yet to dev'elop in its full-fledged form. 
The female figurines are not widely prevalent in this period. The Buxar 
female figurine (fig. a) has a round face, wide eyes which are incise*!!, punched 
ear-lobes, prominent breasts and perforations over the head for decoration.’® 
This type is also seen from Pitaliputra (Patna Museum. Arch. No. 4330 
from Kuinrahar) and KauSambt.’* That diis type of female was associated 
with a Mother Goddess cult is certain, as we have another example of such 
a hand-made female from Buxar (fig. 3) who is silting on a stool and holding 
a child in her left hand (Patna Museum, Arch. No. 6303). 'I'here is another 
type of animal-foced hand-made figurine from Pataliputra’® (fig. 4). The 
excavators identify the figurines as males, but the punch-marks for breasts 
and navel indicate that they are females. 

All the terracotta figurines of this period are hand-made. They are not 
decorative or artistic in intent and are not produced on a large-scale. The 
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society had not yet reached the stage of commodity production. The process 
of urbanization had just begun, but it had not made much of an impact on 
the cultural life of the people. It will be noticed that figurines from Buxar, 
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Fio. 4. Pri‘-Maurva ^•(Mklcs^cs of Piitalipuiia 



Fin. r,. A Dandiig Girl from 
Hiilandiliagii, Patna 


Pamliputra and VaisalT have been obtained from pre-coin levels. Earlier 
traditions and Chalcolithic technology continued along with iron tools and 
N.B.P. ware in several sites of Bihar.^* This probably explains the archaic 
nature of terracottas in this period.* 

II. cir. 320-200 B.c. 

The tribal and peasant cults continue in the Maurya p>eriod, but for 
the first time we see terracottas as objects of art. Secular and artistic terra¬ 
cottas are mainly confined to Magadha (south Bihar) which had become the 
most important economic and political centre of India under the Maurya 
empire. As Prof. Niharranjan Ray has shown, court influence was the pre¬ 
dominating feature of the Maurya art in stone, commissioned by King Atoka 
for the propagation of Buddhism. 'I'he tall and elegant columns with their 
naturalistic perfection in animal sculpture reflect austerity and dignity of 
the royal court, and also the love of foreign art, Achemenian and Hellcnis- 
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tic.” The Mauryas had established diplomatic and economic tics with West 
Asiatic and Hellenistic countries. So great was the influx of foreigners in 
the Maurya capital, Pataliputra, that, as Megasthenes notes, the raunicifxil 
board had to set up a special committee to look after them. 

Foreign influence is reflected in terracottas of Pataliputra (Biilandi- 
hagh, Patna) “with deflnitely Hellenistic heads and faces, Hellenistic model¬ 
ling and. in a few cases, also Hellenistic drapery”.’* I'hey remind us of the 
Tanagra terracottas of the fourth-third century b.c.‘® The emphasis on drsi- 
pery and elongated physique is a common feature of both Pataliputra and 
Tanagra figurines. 

I'hese dancing girls ami graceful ladies of tlic Maurya capital (fig. 5) 
breathe the air of urban sophistication with their smooth and sensitive 
modelling, dynamic dancing movements, delicate neck, and rich, probably 
starched, drapery. They reflect the tastes and interests of the royal family 
and the srcsthhi class who had acquired a dominant |)osition in the social 
life of the periixl. As these termcoltas arc large and fragile, they could not 
have been preserved in small houses or huts of the common folk. "Fhcy were 
meant for decorating large palaces of royal and aristocratic families, and 
were most probably produced by rajakvmhhakarax or royal jxitters of whom 
Panini speaks about.*" 'I'hese potters did not produce for the market but 
produced for the individual neeils of the royal family. I’hc CuHakasenhi 
Jataka also refers to a king’s potter. There were artisans attached to wealthy 
hesthins also.*’ 

We may mention here that the Maurya date of, the Patna dancing 
figures is sometimes questioned by art historians. But the find of a similar 
figure from Sonpur (Gaya district) in its period 11 along with N.B.P. ware 
shows its Maurya date, while figurines of period Til at Sonpur show Suhga 
characteristics.®* 

Sophistication in its highest form is seen in terracottas of Buxar mainly 
representing fashionable ladies with elongated foreign facial features and 
elaborate hair-styles in numerous varieties.** 'The foliage and floral designs 
in their ornaments and head-dresses suggest that they could be females as¬ 
sociated with vcgetsition and agricultural rites (fig. 6). Pariini informs us 
that the Salabhanjika festival was peculiar to the eastern people. From the 
Buddhist literature it is known that the people plucked Sala flowers and 
celebrated the festival amidst merry-making. We learn from the literature 
{Mefrhaduta) of a later period that in a similar vegetation festival of A^oka- 
bhanjika, A^oka leaves were worn on the ears by the girl, who performed 
this rite of rejuvenating the tree. The Buxar figurines with floral and foliage 
motifs seem to be a sophisticated version of fertility maiden. 

Along with these urbanized figurines, we also sec a continuation of 
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Fifi. G. A female rif<iire wilii vegeta¬ 
tion motifs. Bu\ar 


archaic forms in terracottas. The naga figurines seen in ihc earlier period 
continue to appear in several sites of the Middle Oanga Valley. They retain 
the linear abstraction and stylized form of the earlier period. 'Fhe nliga 
worship on the new and full moon days tvas known to Kaiitilya. He says that 
persons knowing Atharvavedic magic should perform auspicious rites in 
honour of snakes to ward off their danger (/trthasastra, 

The cult of the Mother (>oddcss was widely prevalent in the Maurya 
period the evidence of which is foun^l not only from terracotta figurines 
but also from numerous stone discs representing the goddess, sometimes with 
Iter partner.^'* Such discs arc found in a number of sites from Bihar to the 
Punjab and Taxila. I’he largest number of Mother Goddess terracotta 
figurines arc found at Mathura, ivhich, in the Maurya period, became an im¬ 
portant terracotta-making centre outside Magadha. Here Mother Goddess 
figurines (fig. 7) have been found along with N.B.P. ware and coins in the 
early and middle phases of period TI.*’ Their archaic and vital form is alto¬ 
gether different in idiom from Magadhan figurines. The inspiration is clearly 
religious. There is no emphasis on drapery as in Patna figurines. The 
Mathura figurines represent a fat stcatopygous female, with prominent 
breasts, an applique collar or necklace, an applique girdle often punch- 
marked or incised, and a well-marked navel. I'he earlier examples have 
animal or bird-like face which is replaced by moulded oval face in 1a]:eT ex- 
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amplcs (fig. 8). Rosettes and large round earrings are peculiar decorations of 
this tyfx: of goddesses. 



jMt;. 7. Muiiija Nfutlu’t-Ciodclcssi-s ftiMii Mathura 



Fin. 18. A Maiirya (ftxldcs!i 
from Mdthiira 


The Mathura types of the goddess arc seen in several sites of Uttar 
Pradesh. V. S. Agarwala has pointed out the similarity of Ahicchatra 
iigiirines (stratum Vlll) (hg. 9) with those of Mathura.’^” A figurine .showing 
a broad-jewelled girdle from Hastiiiapur (mid-level of pcriocl 111 ) is similar 
to one of the types of the'goddess of Mathura.’’^ Saraimohana near Varanasi 
(period I-B with N.B.P. Ware)-* and Vaisall (early level of period 11 )” also 
show a Mathura type of female figure with applique necklace and girdle 
and incised eyes (fig. 10). Similarly, Masaon"” near Varanasi has, along with 
N.B.P. Ware and punch-marked coins, female figures with pinched up nose, 
big neck and prominent breasts, tvhich have resemblance to Mathura 
figurines. Similar figurines have been found at Kausambl."' 

We may mention here that Charsada (Puskalavatl) in Gandhara on 
the junction of several trade-routes, has typical Mother Cioddess figurines of 
smooth and levigated clay exc.avatcd from the levels dated between cir. 
250 B.c.-ioo But these figurines with small breasts, applique eyes reseni- 
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bliiig iiivciTcd shells, and withoul an indication uC navel are different from 
female figurines of Mathura and Fatal iputra. 

A {lopular theme in the Maiirya period is animals: elephants, horses, 
rams, hulls, dogs, etc. Animal figurines of Pataliputra, Buxar, VnisalT, 
Mathura. Hastinapur and Atranjikhcra are meticulously decorated as in 
ciscs of ceremonial animals. ’Phe decoration consists of the prevalent 
applique technique and pimch-markttil and incised circlets. It is interesting 
to see that the animal figurines of Mathura have rosette motifs similar to 
those seen on the Mother goddess figurines. Elephants of Hastinapur and 
rams of Vaisfil! are decorated with vc'getation motifs reminding us of the 
same motifs on the Buxar female figurines. It is possible that animal terraa)tta 
figurines were connected willi Mother goddess worship. I'he contemporary 
stone-discs show animals such as lion, elephant, horse, ram and deer sur¬ 
rounding the goddess. Animal figurines may have been also usc*d as toys. 'I'he 
f'essantara Jataka refers to toys consisting of horses, bulls and elephants. 

'Phus we see that in the Maurya period secular and artistic figurines 
have been mainly conffned to Magadha whereas other sites of the period 
have generally ritual figurines. The monopoly of the Magadhan state in 
economic and politiad field and the resultant social inequality are reflected 
in terracottas of the period. 'Phe royal .society and the .upper class of M»gadha 
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cummissioned special potters to produce artistic terracottas resembling 
Hcileiiistic figurines, whereas the country outside Magadha was producing 
crude terracottas for culls and rituals. Magadhan (Patnat Buxar) terracottas 
liave been found from Kau^ambl, Bhita and Rajghat. but the reverse is not 
the case."® This indicates that the Magadhan terracottas were popular in 
other regions and possibly also that they were traded. Candraketugarh and 
Tamluk in Bengal have some specimens of this period, but these also show 
influence of the Magadhan style. I'hc economic and political centre of gravi¬ 
ty was located in Magadha which dominated the cultural scene in this period. 

III. Cir. 200 B.C.-A.D. 50 

There is a spectacular and unprecedented growth of terracotta industry 
in tliis period as a consequence of the rapid progress of urbanization. Nimie- 
lous centres between Bengal and die Punjab come into prominence. I’he 
rule of the Suhgas which followed the imperuil Mauryas lasted for a sliort 
time. After Pusyainitra Suhga’s death in the middle of the second century b.c. 
tve sec the rise of numerous small kingdoms of Kaiisambi, Kosala, Mathura, 
Pancala, etc. having independent coinage system. 'I’hc political and econo¬ 
mic dominance of the Magadhan state broke doivn and the surplus was 
widely distributed among other regions. Even private individuals amassed 
considerable wealth. 

'fhe vigorous trade and the giowtli of numerous industries and crafts 
accelerated the pace of urbanization, 'fhe literature of* the pericKl rea)rds 
a larger number of industries and crafts than those noted in the Arthasa.stra.’^* 
The growth of trade and industries considerably improved the position of 
th(‘ mercantile and artisan groups. The ruler’s control over artisans was 
weakened by the iiiaeasc in the number of guilds. I’he heads of artisan 
guilds, the fcthakas were accorded high social status by the king. Artisans 
worked as inclepeiident persons and earned cash income in contrast to drtsa.s 
and karmnkaras who workecl for getting food and clothes.-'^ 'The [Kiyment in 
cash naturally served as an incentive to the artisan to work hard and produce 
enough to cater to the demands of the market. 

'I'hc demand also increased as the purchasing power of the people in¬ 
creased. In the Maurya period it was mainly the royal house and wealthy 
Sresthhis that indulged in art and luxuries. In this period there were many 
other sections of people who were in a position to afford luxuries. There 
was now a class of nagarakas (citizens) who had leisure and money to afford 
art. Even common people including potters, ivory carvers, masons and 
weavers had money to spend on decoration of religious monuments, as evi¬ 
denced from the inscriptions of Bharhul and .Saiichl. In rcspcit of tcTracotuis, 
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Fig, II. PancacudS Goddess with five s>nibuls in 
hciid'drcss. Tamliik, aliuiit siid-ist cetiluries b.(:. 


tlicrc were more people to buy iheiii, not only for religious but also for 
decorative purposes. 

riie potter in this period had to lueei the mass demand for tenracotlas. 
'rhis he was able to do by adopting the mould technique in the manufacture 
of terracottas. The adoption of this teclinicpic gave such a great boost to the 
production that teri'acotia nuiking rose to the level of an industry. 'I'erracotias 
became commodities for the inarkeR The direct control of the royal patron 
oyer the ijotter was weakened in tin's jKTiod. An impersonal rclation.ship of 
(he |iottcr and his clientele developed through the agency of the market. 

'I'he use of the mould was also made possible because the public was 
not particularly interested in the individual a'cation of an artist. The repro¬ 
duction of the same subject and composition did not affect the market value 
of terracottas. 

'I'lic adoption of moulds in tei'racntta production facilitated the depic¬ 
tion of narrative and illustrative themes in which the public were interested. 
'I’he round figures of the earlier period gave place to compositions in flat 
reliefs, consisting of several figures. Exhaustive details of dress, ornaments, 
coiffure, etc. were minutely worked out in terracotta plaques as in ivory- 
carving. Even the stone art reflects the same mental attitude and the same 
formal principles of style. The gap between the stone and terracotta art 
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almost disappears in this period. One can see much similarity, for instance, 
between the stone reliefs of Bharhut and the clay art of Balirajgarh in 
Bihar.’" There is, however, a difference in the thematic content of these arts, 
as their functions are different. 

Religious themes are represented in a large number of terracotta 
plaques, but their treatment is influenced by urban sophistication. Almost 
all the excavated sites have yielded female figurines associated with the 
Mother Goddess and vegetation cults. But the goddesses are decorative female 
figurines in urbanized garbs. Instead of the primitive archaic goddesses of the 
Maurya period, we have beautifully decked and richly bejewelled female 
figures with elaborate hair styles. Nudity is often shown through their trans' 
parent fine apparel. Fine textiles and a large variety of rich ornaments 
which we have seen in this period were possible because of tlie growth of 
industries of luxury. So many ornaments are rarely represented in art of 
other periods. 

Srl-Laksml. the goddess of prosperity, wealth and beauty became a 
fxqmlar goddess with the rise of commercial and mercantile communities. 
Her representations arc seen in numerous terracottas of 'J’amluk, Candra- 
kctug:irh, Bangarh, Harinarayanpur, Lauriya Nandaiigarh, Kausambl. 
Mathura, Awra, etc. Another auspicious goddess Vasudhara, probably related 
to Aiiahita, who holds two fish in her hand, became jxipular in Rajasthan, 
Uttar Pradesh and Bengal. I'he cult of the goddess with five ayudhas or 
weapons in heads (fig. ii) who may be called Pancaciida for cotiveniencc, 
was widely prevalent from Bengal to Punjab (Rupar). Hie representation of 
her partner in plaques of Aliicchalra (ph. i) and Candraketugarh sug¬ 
gests that she was a fertility goddess whose ceremonial or symbolic marriage 
w’as celebrated for the general welfare of the community and for agricultural 
and vegetation fertility,*' as in the West Asiatic cultures. The male partner 
of the goddess holds a musical instrument reminding us of the role of music 
in fertility rites. 'I'here is anqther vegetation goddess at Mathura, Kausambl, 
Ahicchatia, Rajghat, Rupar, etc. who has clalxiratc hair dress with palm 
fronds or com sheaves. Auspicious and fertility symbolism are showm in asso¬ 
ciation with goddesses of this period. They touch their own mckhala (girdle) 
or carring, hold flower in one hand, hold two fish, wear auspicious symbols 
in head-dress and have symbolic amulets and ornaments. 

Several male deities also make their appearance, not only as the consorts 
of the goddess but also as independent figures. We sec plaques representing 
Sfirya (Chirand, Candraketugarh), winged deity (Vai^all, Kausambl, 
Balirajgarh, Candraketugarh, Tamluk) and squatting yaksa figures probably 
representing Kubera (Candraketugarh, Kausambl, etc.). I'here arc also 
male figures standing on wheeled ram, elephant and horse. 
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I'lu. u*. S.ila\uliaiia licails iiuni Nt-\a.sa 


I'hc cults o£ these gods and goddesses were associated with festive 
gatherings (samajas) in city gardens (nagaropavana), wiiitii become a favourite 
subject with the terracotta-public. In urban atmospliere, remote from the 
actual relation with nature and growth of plants and corn, the celebration 
of these fertility festivals tended to get secularised and sensualised. 'I'hey 
were treated as krldas (sports), to use the word from the Kainasutra, for such 
fertility festivities. The garden party scenes of Mathura breathe secular air 
(ph. 2). .Similarly, a plaque from Kau^ambi (ph. 3) showing a riciily dressed 
couple sitting on a chair manifests urban tastes and vision in its depiction 
and seems to be associated witli «the sophisticated ndgaraka class.''" 'I'he 
ritual significance is retained by showing the woman touching her own 
carring which is a symbolic gesture associated with fertility goddesses such 
as Srf. 

'I'he taste of the mgaraka class is reflected in some of the plaques showing 
gostht or cultural jxirties (Kau^nibi), wrestling, animal-fights (Kausambl), 
palace scenes, ladies decorating themselves (KausainbT, Mathura, Rajghat), 
a well-dressed nagaraka with a parrot in hand, a mgaraka with defiant 
(Candraketugarh), a child writing an alphabet (Haryana), KamaSastriya 
scenes (Chandraketugarh, 'I'amluk, Bhita, Kausambl), love-making couples 
(Kaurambi, Sankisa, Mathura, Ahicchatra), Uclayana-Vasavadatta theme 
(Kau^mbi), etc. The vast array of themes is baffling. The potter-artists of 
the period have succeeded in presenting the dynamic quality of popular 
culture in terracottas. 
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IV. Cir. A.D. 50-300 


Satavahana terracottas 

Active trade with Rome and the consequent commercial prosperity in 
southern regions created a favourable situation for the manufacture of terra¬ 
cottas during the early centuries of the Christian era. We see terracottas 
(kaolin figures) in a number of towns such as Koudapur. Yellesvaram. 
Nagarjunakouda and Chehrolu in Andhra Pradesh, Saniiathi in Mysore, 
and 'Per, Paithan, Kolhapur and Nevasa in Maharashtra. 

From the Peri pi us of the Erythraean Sea, we get detailed information 
about the maritime trade between India and the Roman empire and the 
number of fiorts and inland market towns which had come up as a result of 
this trade. The discovery of the Roman coins of the first century a.d. in south 
India and the well-knowm reference of Pliny of the drainage of gold from 
Rome to India indicate the favourable balance of trade and the resultant 
wealth and prosperity. 

It is in this period of urbanization in the South that we get one of the 
earliest inscriptions referring to a guild of potters. Tin's inscription from a 
cave at Nasik records that money was dcfRisited with a guild of potters for 
the benefit of the Buddhist sect residing in the monastery."* This means that 
the potters who flourished in this period, were well-organized in a guild and 
that money was invested with the guild as in other commercial activities. 
Besides the fine pottery with red lustrous polish, potters also made beautiful 
bangles, amulets and beads, as a large number of these have been found from 
.Satavahana sites. Kmidapur and M:iski were known for terracotta bead 
industry.** 

Making of terracotta figurines with rich white clay called kaolin was also 
an industry which catered to the tastes and interests of the wealthy mercan¬ 
tile community. This is evident in the thematic content of terracottas, most of 
which is secular. Among the themes most popular, are joyous aristocratic men 
and women (whose heads are mostly found), wearing rich ornaments with 
neatly arranged coiffure (fig. 12). Another theme representing an aristocratic 
couple riding a horse reminds us of a similar motif on the capitals of the 
contem(X)rary caves of Karle and Kanheri, though however there are stylistic 
differences. There arc figurines representing a male riding a horse, children, 
ganas, and animals such as horses, rams, lions and buffaloes. I'hese dainty 
figurines could not have been used as toys as they are too delicate for chil¬ 
dren's play. They seem to be decorative pieces. 

The Satavahana terracottas have a totally different idiom from that of 
the northern Indian terracottas. I'he difference is not so much due to the 
adoption of the double mould technique in the South as the practice of 
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double mould was also prevalent at many places in the North such as 
Mathura, Ahicchatra Purana Qila, etc. It is rather the dainty forms and 
delicate workmanship of Satavahana figurines and the representation of a 
distinct ethnic type of features and physiognomy which distinguishes them 
from tho.se of northern India. 

The cultic figurines showing a nude goddess sitting with legs apart 
are Roman-Egyptian in inspirations and arc found at Ter, Nevasa, 
Yellcsvarara, Nagarjunakonda, etc.^’ That this cult was spread among the 
aristocracy is evident from an inscription at Nagarjunakonda which mentions 
a queen who was avidhava and Jtvapntd (with lier husband and sons alive) 
in connection with this type of figurine. 'Hie image seems to have been 
dedicated by the queen as an ofiFering for the fulfilment of certain desires.** 



Fig. 13. A nftgaraka frum Chaiulra- 
kctiigarh, Kiishan Period 


terracottas 

Under the Ku^ail^as, India was materially a prosperous country having 
trade links with Rome and the Hellenistic west. A century before and after 
the Christian era, there were several invasions from the nomadic tribes— 
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the Sakas, Parthians and Ku^^as as a result of events in central Asia. The 
period witnessed the acculturation process when foreign religious cults, 
motifs and forms were gradually being assimilated into the cultural pattern 
of India. Terracottas vividly document the interesting results of the mixing 
of cultures. 

Two distinct trends are noticeable in the Kusana terracottas. One is the 
continuation of the old tradition of moulded plaques as we saw in the 
Sunga or posi-Maurya period. 'Fhe other is the emergence of the new trend 
due to the cultural changes brought about by the influx of new races. 

The older tradition of terracotta reliefs is widely seen at Candraketu* 
garh, Tamluk, Rajghat, Kau^ambl, Bhita and Mathura. There is a further 
improvement in the formal quality. The flattened reliefs of the earlier 
period give place to reliefs in depth. The themes reflect the tasies of the 
afllueiit nagaraka class. We see a well-dressed gay nagaraka (fig. 13) in a danc¬ 
ing pose (Candraketugarh), erotic plaques (Chandraketugarh. Bhita). a 
woman with parrot on the right hand (Kau^amhl), a woman holding flowers 
(Mathura), a §iilahhanjika under a tree (Kau^aiiibT. Rajghat), a drunken 
woman helped by her paramour or husband (Ahicchatra), etc. Some of the 
subjects are seen in Mathura stone art. 

The other ircnd in terracottas represents influence of the new races 
which had infiltrated into India, '['his second group of terracottas are mainly 
of two types, one produced by double moulds and the other modelled com¬ 
pletely bv hand. Seated ganas and yaksas, gi'otcsquc figures, musicians and 
riders on horse back were produced by the double mould technique which 
gives depth and roundness to figures. However, the figures arc often crudely 
produced, unlike the Satavahana terracottas of about the same period. They 
remind us of the Seleucian terracottas of the Parthian period.*** 

The completelv hand-modelled figures were more widely prevalent and 
represented both religious and secular demands of the new public. The newly 
rising Brahmanical cults of Saivism, Vnisnavism and Saktisin as well as 
Buddhi.sm were supported by the foreign rulers. Religion was “humanised 
and emotionalised” as a result of the development of Bhakti (devotion). 
There was a demand for images of gods and goddesses for household worship. 
Several Hindu gods and goddcs.ses received their shape and form in this 
period. EkamukhI Siva lingas are seen in large numbers at various sites 
such as Mathura, Rajghat, Kausambl, Bhita, etc. Balarama, Visnu, 
Karttikeya, Gaja-LaksmI, Sapta Matrkas aiul Devi MahisasuramardinI were 
seen both in terracotta and stone. Some of the sites of Bengal such as 
Bangarh produced powerful Motiier (Goddesses with archaic features. Buddha 
and Bodhisattva images appeared for the first time. Mathura and Hasiina* 
pura have good terracotta Bodhisattvas. 
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Some of the foreign cults were assimilated into Indian religious prac¬ 
tices. Parthian influence is seen in terracotta votive tanks enshrining a 
Mother Goddess surrounded by birds and musicians.^* These votive tanks 
have been found from various sites such as Ahicchatra, Hastinapura and 
'I'axila (Sirkap). The cult of the nude goddess having Roman-Egyptian 
influence is represented in clay plaques of Bhita, Kau^ambl and Jhusi. 

The public of the period were interested in portraiture. From the drama¬ 
tist Bhasa who flourished in this period we learn about the rajakula housing 
statues of ancestors. Ku^na royal portraits in stone arc well-known. In ter¬ 
racottas we see a number of heads (with tenons) of both men and women 
with expressive facial features (ph. 4). Sites of Uttar Pradesh have yielded 
better flgurines compared to those of Bihar, as the centre of economic and 
political activity was now shifted to the north. Terracotta heads from 
Mathura, Kaii^mbl. Bhita, Masaon, Atranjikhera, Ahicchatra, etc. reveal 
the artistic talent of the potter. "Faces of female figures arc characterized 
either by a smile or at least an animation noticeable on the cheek-bones set 
below a pair of flat wide-open eyes.’’** Some of the heads represent distinctly 
foreign ethnic features. But there are a number of crudely made heads having 
heavy and harsh facial features. One wonders whether they were meant to be 
portraits. 

The appearance of a large number of crude and coarse terracottas is 
somewhat surprising, as this was a period of great prosperity. Numerous 
gold and copper coins were issued by the Ku^a^a rulers. Even the indigenous 
dynasties issued copper coins. As Prof. R. S. Sharma says, ‘"J'his would sug¬ 
gest that perhaps in no other period had money economy penetrated so 
deeply into the life of the common people of the towns and suburbs as during 
this period, a development which fits well with the growth of arts and crafts 
and the country’s flourishing trade With the Roman empire.’’** Urbanization 
was at its peak in this period. Most of the excavated sites show large brick 
structures and baked tiles for roofing and flooring.*' Probably potters were 
preoccupied with the making of bricks, tiles and jxits (red-ware) at the cost 
of the artistic quality of terracottas. It seems that new forms of images which 
were emerging in this period required a certain degree of experimentation, 
and hence hand-modelling was resorted to for the purpose. When the potter 
had to meet the large demand for terracottas raised by the increase in the 
purchasing power of the people as well as the increase in population, he was 
forced to pay attention to the production rather than to the quality of ter¬ 
racottas. However, he could afford to pay special attention to images and 
secular figures had he been paid more for these. Some of the portrait figures 
or heads representing noblemen and aristocrats are well-executed, &i)ecial1y at 
Kau^ambT, Bhita, Ahicchatra and Mathura. It is for the first lime.'that one 
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comes across the powerful intensity in the facial expression of Ku^iia 
terracottas. It is not the ornamental quality but the massive and sturdy forms 
and expressive facial features that distinguish Kusana terracottas from those 
of other periods. 


V. Cir. A.u. 3(X)-6 o(} 

'J'his is a period of iransiiioii when on the one hand there wiis a tremen¬ 
dous prosperity on account of industries and trade and on the other hand 
were appearing signs of decline leading towards feudal conditions. Along 
with the urban mercantile class which was prosperous and ranked high in 
social circles, a new class of landed aristonrats was enming up towards the 
end of the period on account of numerous land grants of the Oupta rulers 
and their feudatories. Land, rather than cash was becoming the medium of 
grants and rewards l)oth in religions and secular spheres. 1 Kind-grants to 
Brahnianas transfeiTing revenue and surrendering [xilice and administrative 
functions to the donee weakened the |X)sition of the state and led towards 
partial feudalisation.*'' 

In this {leriorl of transition, when the upper classes—^Ixitli the old com¬ 
mercial class and the newly emerging landlords—had amassed wcaltli, there 
was an overall development in the arts of the period—both visual and lite¬ 
rary. Terracotta art reached the highest technical perfection and refinement 
in the Gupta {>criod. A study of the Gupta terracottas (preserved in the 
Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi) lias show'n that they have superfine texture 
and do not have admixture of rice-husk in their clay. 'There is also an absence 
of air-holes and grit in the clay.'*” Again, for baking large-sized ternicottas 
such as the Ganga and Yamuna of Ahicchatra there were large cylindrical 
pits for special kilns ten to twelve feet in depth.’’® Lepya'karma, terracotta 
manufacture, was an extant technical term in the artistic vocabulary of 
the period.-’’ Perfection in terracotta and other arts was accompinicd by 
the general improvement in techniques of metal working. Iron tixils of this 
period show considerable improvement. Knowledge in iron technology had 
attained a high standard as seen from the Mehrauli iron pillar of Candra- 
gupta. 'That the position of the artisan class had improved can be inferred 
from the fact that they had to pay taxes now.°® 

I'wo distinct types of terracottas arc seen in the Gupta period. 'The first 
consists of the mouided and modelled (heads of) figurines and small placfucs 
used by individuals for household decoration or religious purpose. 'The 
second consists of the large-sized figures and plaques used for decorating 
temples and monasteries. 

The first group seems to liave catered to the tastes of the urlxin class. 
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the nagarahas. In this group, most of the themes are secular, barring a few 
which arc religious, such as Naigamc^ and Hara-Gauif. We come across 
beautiful and neatly produced heads of aristocratic men and women with 
varieties of fashions in the coifiEure (fig. 14) which one can associate with the 
nagarakas of Vatsyayana who flourished in this period. They are found from 
various sites such as Vaisall, Rajghat, Bhitari, Bhita, ibiu^ambi, Jhusi, 
SravastI, Ahicchatra. Mathura, etc. At Bhita, marks of paint are still visible 
on terracotta heads which indicate that tliey were often painted. The 
small reliefs found from various sites consist of rnithunas Sravasti, Bhita, 
Rajghat, Mathura), Kinnara-mithuna (Ahicchatra), erotic scenes (Can' 
draketugarh), lady with pitcher (Pataliputra-Kumrahar, Masaon), mother 
and child (Vai^ali, Bhita, Ahicchatra), idlahhatijika (Pamliputra-Kumrahar). 
etc. Ganas and horse-riders are also found from numerous sites. 



Fic. 14. C>ii|>lii heads fi-oiii Aiiiidiatia 


On the other hand, wc have lai'ge-si/ed figures and plaques associated 
with Brahmanical temples which were increasingly patronised by the 
newly emerging feudal class and which reflect the Smarta-Paura^ic ideology 
and outlook. It is significant that the themes of epics which were known since 
at least a thousand years, now received sudden prominence in visual arts. 
Krsna themes are seen in stone art from the Ku^aiia period and more widely 
from the Gupta period in terracottas of Rajasthan (Rangamahal). The 
Rdmdyana scenes have been mainly found in terracottas from Sravasti in 
Uttar Pradesh, Chausa and Ashad in Bihar and Barehat in Madhya Pradesh. 
The Mahdhhdrata themes and iSaiva mythology are illustrated in terracottas 
of Ahicchatra. Along with religious subjects, there arc also secular scenes 
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on plaques. For instance, the palace scene o£ Mathura in which a woman is 
seen in company probably of- the Vidu^ka. Most of the temples with terra* 
cotta decoration arc in ruins. We get only loose plaques which must have 
once formed part of temple decoration. 'Fhc extant temple of this period at 
Bhitaigaon near Kanpur gives us an idea of terracotta ornamentation of 
temples (ph. 5). 

In comparison with the terracottas of the first group which arc sophis¬ 
ticated in outlook, the temple terracottas are more homely in character, 
more intimately connected with the daily life of the people and more playful 
in attitude. This is evident from scenes of the Bhitargaon temple depicting 
Visnu Sesasayl or Gane^ running away with the Vaddus while his brother is 
chasing him, or Siva and Parvatl in a family scene (ph. 5). The same attitude 
pervades Rajasthan terracottas. On the other hand, spiritual quality is 
capturcrl in ihc Buddhas of Mirpur Khas in Sind and to some extent of Devni 
Mori in Gujarat. Some of the lat^e heads of Panna (Bengal) and Ahicchatra 
also reflect c(|iiipoisc and self-conqxised disposition. 

Decorating a temple with laigc figures and placiues must have involved 
joint efi^oTt of several jxilters. A guild of potters rather than individual 
ones must have been entrusted with the work of decoiating temples and 
monasteries. Again, the {xiltcrs must have been in direct amtacl with their 
patrons unlike the case of small, moulded terracottas which were produced 
for the market. 

I'hc output of the small mould-made terracottas dwindled in the (xist- 
Gupta period with the decline of urban conditions. I'hc rise of local units 
of production led towards self-sufliciency and minimised the cxdiange of 
goods and trade. Trade was also affected by the Huna invasions. Decline of 
trade led to decay of towns whidi were the ce;ptres of crafts and aiminerce. 
I'hc Mrcchakafika, about the fifth century a.d., portrays the decline in 
prosperity of the merchant Carudatta. In this play there is a trader of Patali- 
putra W'ho, because of the reverse of fortune had to migrate and to work as a 
shampoocr in Ujjain. From tlie study of the archaeological material it has 
been shown that Pamliputra, VaisalT, Chirand, Rajghat, KauSambI 
Sravastl, Hastinapura, Mathura, Purana Qila and several towns in Haryana 
and the Punjab which had thrived in the Kusana age began to dedine in the 
Gupta period and almost disappeared in post-Gupta times.'^" With the 
dedine of towns terracotta art lost its main clientele, the nagarakas. Money 
economy was already shrinking in the Gupta period. There were numerous 
gold coins but copper coins used in daily transactions were less in number. 
Coins were becoming scarce from the times of Har^vardhana. The purchas¬ 
ing {x>wcr of the people declined. The class which could purchase tciTacottas 
in the market had almost disappeared. 
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With the decline of towns, artisans dispersed to the countryside. They 
became village-servants and received their share in kind and not in cash. 
Instead of producing for the market, they now produced for the village, the 
landlord, the Brahmanical temple or the Buddhist monastery which also 
possessed villages in large numbers and were feudal in character.^* With the 
donation of villages, artisiitis came more and more under the domination of 
donors and had to perform forced labour. Their mobility was rcstrictc*d to 
maintain the self-sulFicicncy of local units. 

'I’hcre was no scope for specialised production for the market. 'I’errac^itta 
was no longer the art of the people but was used by landed aristocrats and 
kings to decorate religious buildings and their own palaces on auspicious occa¬ 
sions like marriage, as recorded by Bana in the Harsacarila. Terracotta 
acquired the character of elite art and was pre.servcd in feudal headquarters 
and religious centres such as Paliarpur (Bengal). Antichak (Bihar), Akhnur 
and IJskar (Kashmir). 'J 1 ie main period of terracotta production was over 
with the decline of urban culture. 
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PiATE 3. A couple from KauiSmbi. c, and Cen b.c. 
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Plate 4. A female head from Mathura, I^u^q^ 
period. (Arrhaeologiral Survey of India) 
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Twelve-armed Avalokite^vara 


DEBALA MITRA 


In 1971 the Archaeological Museum oC Nalanda obtained an exquisite stone 
image (no. 13102) of Avalokite.<vara which had been discovered in course of 
clearance in the area between Temples 3 and 12 at Nalanda. 

The twelve-armed image (photos 1, 2, 3 & 4) is singular not only for its 
intrinsic artistic qualities but for its significant iconographic features. With 
its well-rounded plasticity and soft sensitive modelling, the sculpture is 
exceptionally refined and elegant. The rendering of the palms with the 
details of the artistic fingers of the Bodhisattva is arresting. Equally exquisite 
is the sublime expression of the face with its half-closed eyes (photo 2). The 
master artist has successfully been able to convey the idea of spiritual intros¬ 
pection, benevolence and pity, the characteristics of this mahakarunika. 
Stylistically, the image does not appear to be later than the eighth century 
A.D. But for the broken tip of the nose and the abraded lower part of the legs 
below the knees, the figure of the Bodhisattva is in an excellent state of 
preservation. 

The Bodhisattva wears a long transparent dhoti with the end lulling 
artistically to his left side in zig7ag folds. The dhoti is held by a long ornate 
string, made up of roundels alternating with diamond-shap^ flowers, the 
clasp being flower-shaped. A long folded scarf, encircling the thighs, is 
knotted near his right thigh, the ends hanging vertically by his right leg. 
The selected ornaments with which the Bc^hisattva is elegantly bedecked 
are artistically designed, which enhances the beauty of the sculpture. They 
consist of beaded bracelets (one on each wrist) with a central piece in the 
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shape of a (lower or a diamond, a beaded liara (ekSvati), a necklace of two 
strings (one beaded) held by an ornate pendant, elaborate beaded kundalas 
with malcara-heads and flowers and a richly-embellished mukuta with ornate 
triangular projections having jewels and Roral designs. With several locks 
of hair falling on shoulders, the hair is gathered on the crown in a high 
conical jatn-mnku(a. 

Against the front side of the jairMimliuta is the figure of the Dtiyani- 
Riiddha Amitabha in dhyana-mudra, seated in vajm-fmryaiikfi.snm on a lotus. 
Behind his back is an ovalish halo edged by tongues of flames. 

Around the head of the Bodhisattva is a plain ovalisli halo, projecting 
over which is an umbrella tied by streamers. 

With a coiled circular mark on the forehead and an npavlta of two fine 
strings tied by a flower-shaped clasp, the Bodhisattva with a benign facial 
expression is standing in sama-pdda on a doiiblc-petalled lotus (damaged). 
I'here is a tenon below the pedestal. 

All the visible palms bear clean lotus-marks. Of the six right hands of 
the Bodhisattva. the lowest (natural) right, resting against a full-blown lotus, 
displays vara-miidrS. In the next jialm (thumb and index-finger touching 
each at' the tip) is a jewel touched by the middle finger. While the hanging 
third palm is empty, the fourth palm exhibits ahhaya-mudra. In the raised 
fifth palm is a rosary. The topmost right palm is in tathdgata-vandand- 
mudrd. Around this sixth palm are seen tongues of flames. 

Of the six left hands, the topmost (natural) holds the stalk of a full¬ 
blown lotus. The second, third and fourth palms carry a book, a staff with 
several branches {tridandi or tridandaka) and a fjaSa (noose) respectively. In 
the fifth palm is a fruit. The lowest left hand bears a spouted long-necked 
water-pot. 

Near the right leg of the Bodffisattva is an emaciated kneeling figure 
with supplicating palms, a swollen belly and shrunken face and limbs look¬ 
ing up towards the Bodhisattva. It represents Sucimukha. 

Next to Sucimukha is the two-armed I'ara (photo 3) seated on a lotus 
with her left knee slightly raised up. With an exquisitely-modelled bodily 
features, half-dosed eyes and placid and contemplative face lit up by a faint 
smile, she holds the stalk of an utpala with her left palm and a conical object 
(possibly fruit) in her right palm. Dressed in a diaphanous held by a 
flower-shaped girdle and a pleated scarf covering partly her chest, the goddess 
is elegantly bejewelled with beaded bangles, armlets fastened by a flower¬ 
shaped clasp, a beaded hdra, a necklace of two beaded strings kundalas with 
flowen and a short mukuta. Fastened by a flower-shaped string, the hair is 
arranged in a bun. Behind the head is a plain oval halo. 

The corresponding figure on the left side of the Bodhisattva Yepresents 
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BhrkutI (photo 4). full of vitality and blooming youth. With an elegantly- 
modelled body and a smiling face, the three-eyed goddess is seated in a half¬ 
kneeling posture on a lotus. Bereft of ornaments, she weafs jata-bhara tied 
by a string and with a few a locks falling on her shoulders. She is attired in a 
s34i fastened by plain strings and a pleated scarf covering partly her chest. Of 
her. four hands, the raised upper right is vandambhinayl. The broken palm 
of the lower right hand might have held a rosary. In her upper and lower 
left hands are a tridandaka and a spouted long-necked kamandnlu respectively. 
Behind her head is a plain o\'al halo. 

Between the goddess and the Bodhisattva stands HayagrTva with his 
bent left leg partly beliind the stretched right. His hands are crossed against 
the chest. The facial expression of the bejewelled figure is extremely fierce 
with pronouncedly contorted eye-brows, open mouth showing teeth and 
fangs aiid widely-open angry eyes. 

Higher, above BhrkutI, is a two-armed bejewelled goddess seated some¬ 
what in rdjaliUi posture on the pericarp of a lotus with a single row of petals. 
Dressed like Tara, she with a refined and graceful mien is extremely pleas¬ 
ing to look at. The ornaments include beaded anklets, bangles, armlets, a 
necklace, knndalas and a short mukiita. With her right palm displaying 
vydkhyunamudra, she holds with her left palm the stalk of a damaged 
flower. From the circular outline of the flower it appears to have been a 
lotus; in that case, the goddess may represent PandaravasinT. Behind her 
head is an ovalish halo. 

'i'he corresponding figure on the right side of the Bodhisattva is also 
a goddess, seated in a posture somewhat akin to rajallld on a single-petal led 
lotus with a long stalk going down below. She resembles the former in 
dress, ornaments, smiling facial expression and bodily features. While her 
right palm with a small lotus on it rests on the right thigh, the left hand 
bears a book. Behind the head of this goddess of learning too is a plain oval 
halo. , 

Higher above her and at the top corner (dexter) of the back-slab is 
Amoghasiddhi seated in vajraparyahkasana on a dui.ible-petalled lotus. With 
his Iwdy fully covered by a lower cloth and a scarf and a circular mark on the 
forehead, he exhibits abhaya-mudrd with his right fjalm and holds an end of 
the cloth or scarf with his left hand resting against the knee. Behind him is 
an oval halo. 

The corresponding figure on the sinister is Ratnasambhava, scatc'd also 
in iiajra-paryahkSsana on a double-i^etalled lotus. His right palm is placed 
against the knee in vara-mudrd, while the raised left holds a part of the scarf 
which leaves his right chest and shoulder bare. Behind him also is a jflain 
oval halo. 
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II 

I have not come across any sadhanas and ritualistic texts furnishing 
descriptions of the attributes of Avalokitelvara in his twelve-armed form, 
exactly corresponding to those of the present image. None of the forms of 
the Avalokitc^vara, numbering as many as one hundred and eight, found in 
the paintings in Macchandar Vahal of Kathmandu (Nepal) and illustrated by 
Benoytosh Bhattacharyya, conforms in all respects to this image. In fact, 
the twelve-armed form of the Avalokiteilvara is rather rare. 'I'he only form of 
this Bodhisattva with twelve arms in the prescription of the published 
Sadhanamala is Mayajalakrama who has three eyes and five faces.* I'errible 
in appearance with fierce teeth displayed and decorated with bone ornaments 
and a garland of heads, this nude form is conceived as standing in pratydUdha 
posture. He carries in his right hands a damaru, a khatvanga, an elephant- 
goad, a noose, a thunderbolt and an arrow and in the left hands a 
skull-cup, a rc^ lotus, a jewel, a wheel and a bow, the sixth left palm 
displaying tarjant. I'hus, conceptually and iconc^aphically, the image under 
discussion is different from Mayajalakrama. Among the one hundred and 
eight forms of the Avalokite^vara illustrated in the paintings of the Macchan¬ 
dar Vahal, three alone have twelve arms. 'I’hey are Mayajalakrama,® 
Mayajalakramakrodha® and Vajrahuntika (?),* the last, with a single head 
and utpalas in all the twelve hands, dancing in ardhaparyanka attitude. 
I'he representation of the five-faced Mayajalakrama differs to some extent 
from the prescription of the SadhanamaUi. Thus, here the Bodhisattva is 
benign in expression and clad in a tiger-skin. Wearing a garland of heads, 
he carries in his right hands a tridandaka (or triSula), a khafmhga, a jewel, 
a sword, a thunderbolt and a rosary and in the left hands a noose, a skull- 
Liip, an utpala, a fruit, a wheel and £f lotus. The five-headed MayajSlakrama- 
kr^ha, as his name itself signifies, is extremely fierce in appearance with 
open mouths showing fangs, angry eyes and flame-like hair rising upwards 
and stands in pratyaUdha attitude. Draped in tiger-skin, he b<^rs in 
his right hands a sword, a thunderbolt, a goad, a noose, a tri§ula and an 
arrow (?) and in his left hands a shield, a wheel, a jewel, a deer-skin, a skull- 
cup and a noose (in the palm) displaying tarjant. Thus, the features and 
attributes of these two forms are also not applicable to the present image. 


Ill 


The form which has the dosest affinity with this iiiu^ is that of 
Amoghapa^a Avalokite^vara, a form which h^ been very popular*.in Java, 
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Plate i. Twrive-arnied A\alokitcd\aia, Nalanda Miiviim 
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Platk s. Twdvoanncd A^alokitvi^ani; details of bust, Nalaiida Museum 
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PLAri' 5. Buddha wth a monk. YaiodhaiS. 
and RShii|a. Main Temple, Nalanda 
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Pf.ATF. 6. Details of the fiffiire of the 
monk on Plate 5 
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Japan, China. I’ibct and Nepal and widely noticed by scholars. However, the 
published SSdhanamala does not prescribe any dhyana for this particular 
form. 

Pratapaditya Pal is the first scholar to publish two textual prescriptions 
for the eight-armed form of this Bodhisattva. one in a Nepalese manuscript 
of a text named Amoghapasa-Lokeharapitja (housed in the library of the 
University of Cambridge) and the other in a sadfmio found in the Tanjur.^ 
The Nepalese manuscript has been assigned to the eighteenth century a.d. 
on {lalaeographiail considenitions.* 'I'lie sddhana in the Tanjur is said to 
have been composed by SakyasrTbhadra, who during his illness at Bodh-Gaya 
had a vision of Amoghapasa with his four companions; it was translated 
into Tibetan by Ses-rab rin-chen (Bibhuticandra).' 

IV 

In his two emdite articles published in the Oriental Art,* Pratapaditya 
Pal has made a survey of the representations of AmoghapiiSa in various 
countries including Java. Japan, China. 'I'ibet and Nepal, and has given an 
account of two stories associated with the rite (called Uposadha or Asfami- 
vrata) of Amoghapasa performed in Nepal. Two of the late patas illustrated 
by him present these stories. Again in the iMmaist Art* he briefly noticed 
another representation of the Bodhisattva on an eighteenth-centnry Tibetan 
tanka of the Ross Collection. 

In his notice of the icons of Amc^hapa^a from Java and Malaya, Pal 
noted the absence of the tigCT’s skin and the antelo}>e-skin in the clrapery 
of the Bodhisattva and the variable distribution of the attributes in hands. 
Ornaments arc seen on the photographs published by him. One of the 
Javanese icons, possibly of Amoghapasa, is ten-armed, the rest being eight¬ 
armed. In one example, the tridandaka is replaced by an ordinary staff. 
The eight-armed bronze image from Sungei Liput, Perak (Malaya), is 
seated in lalitdsana. 

The representation of AmoghapaSa in the manuscript entitled Chu Fo 
r*u-sa ShSng Hsiang Tsna (housed in the National Library of Peking) and 
published by W. E. Clark^® is four-armed. While the attributes in the upper 
right, upper left and lower left hands are a rosary, a tridandaka (resembling 
a trisula) and a noose, the lower right palm displays vara-miidra. Clad in a 
dhoti and a scarf, the single-faced bejewelled figure is seated in vajra- 
jmryahhdsana. 

The figure of AmoghapaSa^' included in the illustrations of the 
Pantheon of three hundred figures composed by the Chang Chia (T ibetan 
Lcafi-skya) Hutuktu Lalitavajra in the time of the emperor Ch’icn-Pung 
(a.d. 1736-96) is also four-armed, bejewelled, clad in a dhoti and a scarf 
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and seated in vajm-jiaryankasana. While the upper and lower right hands 
display ahhaya-mudra and vara-mudra, respectively, the upper left hand 
holds a triSula, the lower left, possibly a pa§a, resting on the lap. 

'rhe four-armed form of Amogha{»la (Japanese FukQ-Kensaku 
Kannon) is said to exist in Japan where also there are six-armed, eight- 
armed and eighteen-armed images of this Bodhisattva. The earliest image 
of Fiikii-Kensaku Kannon is. according to Pal. the one in the Hokkedfi 
(the oldest building in the Todaiji). which has been ascribed to the Tenipiyo 
epoch of Nara Art (a.d. G45-712). The normal pair of hands of this three¬ 
eyed, eight-armed, standing and bejewelled image (draped in a dhott, a 
tunic and a scarf) is kongo-gasshb or kiniyo- gassho {namaskara or anjali) 
mudrd with a jewel between the joined palms. Of the attributes in other 
hands, shakujo (Sanskrit khakkhara), segan-in (xiara-mudra), hensaku (fma) 
and lotus arc mentioned. 

Thus, in Japan tridandaka or danda is substituted by shakujo. 'I'he 
latter is a staff, attached to the circular final of which are metal rings makes 
a jingling sound, when shaken. The symbolism and use of this attribute have 
been fully explained by E. Dale Saunders.'® 'The word .shakujo has been 
translated as sisirum. sounding staff, monk’s staff, alarm-staff, pewter stick, 
knowledge-stick and the like. The tridandaka (three staves tied together or 
a staff with three offshoots at the top) symboli/.cs triple control of thoughts, 
words and acts. This and also a plain staff {danda) are attributes of deities 
of ascetic nature and parwrUjakas. Monks and mendicants carry these while 
on begging rounds or travelling. 'Fhus, the purpose of both shakujo and 
tridandaka (or danda) is practically identical. According to Saunders'" and 
also many others, the shakujo is of Central Asian origin. However, it is felt 
that the simpler fonn of shakujo is derived from Indian model. In support 
of this we may refer to a stucco relief (photo 5) decorating the platform of 
the fifth phase (ascribed to the sixth century a.d.) of 'I'emple 3 (Main 
Temple) at Nalanda. Here the Buddha is seen standing with a begging bowl 
in his hanging right hand, by the side of which is a standing lady with palms 
resting on the shoulders of a standing boy in front, ( i'he panel presumably 
represents Kahula’s asking, at the instance of his mother Yasodhara, for 
patrimony and Buddha's offering his begging-bowl in response.) By the left 
side of the Buddha is the standing figure of an attending monk with staff 
crowned by a ring encircling which are two tiny rings (photo 6). Analogous 
slaves, mostly in metal, are seen even now in the hands of many wandering 
sadhus in India. 

Pratapaditya Pal also noticed sc\'eral images of Amoghapa^ (Tibetan 
Don Zags) from Tibet where images of this Bodhisattva are not only profuse 
but have variant forms. Most of them are, however, eight-armed with fea- 
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tures and attributes conforming closely to the sadhana in the Tanjur. A few 
of the images alone arc clad in tiger-skin, while the rest wear dhoti. One 
figure of Amoghapa^a described by Roerich is four-headed, four-armed and 
seated cross-legged; among the attributes the trident, the lotus and the lasso 
arc raentionc'd. The tabulati'd description of Amoghapai^ by A. K. Gordon 
is .as follows.’* “One head, six or eight <irms; standing; original hands in 
natnasknra mudrd; his other Iiaiids hold kalasn, in.srda, mdlii, ghantdt 
pmtaka, and j^Sa, which is the special symbol of this manifestation. Some¬ 
times wears tiger skin: sometimes antelope on left shoulder: or original 
hands may lie. right in ahhaya mudm and left holding amrta vase’. His 
other hands hold trisfila, pmtaka, inald and padma”. 'The Tibetan 
bronze illustrated by C»ordon is single-headed, three-eyed, eight-armed, 
bejewelled,'standing and wearing a dhoti and a scarf. The attributes in the 
right hands are the rosary, noose, vara and ahhaya and in the left hands are 
the book, Irisula, lotus and watcr-|X)t. Gordon also refers to a seated single¬ 
faced and twenty-armed image;’" the normal pair of hands is in namashJira* 
mudrd: the remaining hands hold pd§a, maid, vajra, ghantd, padma, stlrya, 
cakra and some 'laniric symbols. Alice Getty, who has referred to six-armed 
or eight-armed images, has illustrated a Tibetan bronze image’* with 
twentytwo arms with the principal pair of hands in aujali-mudra. Among 
the attributes the noose, rosary, water-pot, lotus, wheel, thunderbolt, hell, 
cymbal, disc and ring (large) cran be made out. Albert Griinwedel has illu- 
stratCKl two single-iicadcd, eight-armed standing figures of Ainoghapa^a.” 
One’" of the two is a drawing after the tradition of the' Kashmiri Pandits. 
Here Amoghapa^a, bereft of ornaments, wears a tiger-skin over a skirl-like 
under-garment, a scarf and jatd-bhdra. Of his right hands, one, against the 
chest, displays abhaya-{or vydkhyana) mudrd and the second tathdgata- 
vandana-mudrd, the remaining two holding a pdia and a rosary. I'hree of 
the left hands bear a bcxik, a lotus and a water-pot, the fourth, in jnana- 
mudrd, holding a triSula. . 

The Nepalese representations of AmoghafMSa noticed by Pal arc fairly 
late. All of them have eight hands with attributes .conforming to the textii.il 
prescriptions with deviations in some cases. In the case of ihc bejewelled 
bronze image in the collection of Professor S. K. .Suraswati, the jjalm display¬ 
ing abhaya-mudrd holds a jewel. The talhdgata-vandana-mudrd is exhibited 
by the bejewelled figure of Amoghapa^a in the pata of the Kijksmuscum; 
here the lotus, which is seen from the sides, is not held in the apposite 
hand. In the pata of the Indian Museum (formerly with the Ramkrishna 
Mission Institute of Culture), the vandandbhinayi hand holds the rosary. 
The major deviation is noticed in the case of the labelled figure of 
Amoghapa&i in the elaborate pata dated N.S. 921 (a.d, 1801) in the collection 
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oC the Victoria and Albert Museum (London), where a bow and an arrow 
are said to have substituted the tridaffdaka and lotus, the normal attributes 
of AmoghapS^. 

In view of the profusion of the images of Amoghapa^ in Java, Japan, 
Nepal and Tibet, it is a matter of great surprise, as already expressed by 
Pratapaditya Pal, that no image of this form of A\^lokite^vara has been 
traced in India which must have been the origin of the conception of 
this form. Pal has made a suggestion of the ]x>ssibility of the identification 
of three of tlie Eastern Indian icons (now housc*d in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta) and illustrated by R. 1 ). Ilanerji in his Eastern Indian School of 
Mediaeval Sculftlure (pis. Villa, XIc and XXXIVa). Of the.se three 
images, the attributes in the six hands of the sealed one (pi. XI c, Indian 
Museum old no. 4473 and new no. A 24143) are vara, abhaya, rosary book, 
water-pot and lotus. In the absence of the fjasa, the basic attribute, the 
image cannot be ideiitihecl with Amoghapasa. 'I'he second six-armed image 
(pi. VIII a of E.I.S.M.S., Indian Mascum no. 3860) stands in sama-pada and 
exhibits vara-mudra, jewel, rosary, lotus, noose and water-pot.’* 'I'ill a labelled 
image with these attributes alone is found, it may not be desirable to identify 
the image with Amoghapasa, particularly when the iridandaka is absent. From 
the Sadhanamald and the painted figures in the Macchandar Vahal in 
Kathmandu it is seen that many forms of Avalokitesvara bear fmsa. 

The third image (pi. XXXIV a of E.I.S.M.S., Indian Museum no. n.s. 
2076), which also stands in sama-pada^ is twelve-armed (photo 7). 
Pratapaditya Pal has recognized abhaya-mudrd, vara-mudra, aksarnala and 
ahkuia in four of the right hands and pdsa, kamandalu, padma and tridandi in 
four of the left hands. On a closer examination of the image it has been pos¬ 
sible to identify the objects in the remaining four hands as well. These are a 
fruit and a jewel in the right hands zfhd a book and a long staff with flutter¬ 
ing streamers (lianner?) in the left hands. Eight of the twelve attributes 
thus are those prescribed for the eight-armed form of Amogha{»la in the 
Nepalese and Tibetan texts. Pratapaditya Pal might be right in considering 
the image as a twelve-armed mainfestation of AmoghapaSa-LokeSvara. The 
inscribed Buddhi.st creed alxive the head of the Bodhisattva is in characters 
of the tenth century a.d. 


V 

According to the dhyana as contained in the Amoghapala-Lokehiara- 
puja, quoted by Pal, Amoghapa^a-Avalokite^vara, of white complexion, 
sta^s in sama-pada on the orb of the moon. Clad in a tiger-skin and a 
safhghSfi made up of an antelope-skin, the single-headed and eight-armed 
• • 
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Bodhisattva is in the garb of a tapasvin. Two of his right hands display 
abhaya-mudra and vara-mudra, while the remaining two bear a pasa (noose) 
and an ak§amiild (rosary). In his left hands are a pustaka'{book), a tridan 4 i 
(staff with three branches), a padma (lotus) and a kama^dalu (water-pot). 
Above his head is Amitabha, red (rakta) in complexion and in dhyana- 
mudra. On the right and left sides of Ainogha{MSa are respectively Tara of 
green complexion and BhrkutI of the colour of kumkuma. In front of him 
is Sudhana, of the colour of kumkuma, carrying a puslaka (book). On the 
back side is Hayagiiva, of red (rakta) compic*xion, holding a danda (staff) 
and a padma (lotus). Around Amoghapasa arc eight Bodhisattvas. In the 
direction of Agni (soudi-cast) is Mailreya, of the colour of kumkuma, bear¬ 
ing a cakra (wheel) and a naga-puspa. The remaining Bodhisattvas arc 
Gaganagauja, Samantabhadra, Vajrapani, Mahjugho^, Bhiskamvl (Viskam- 
bhin), Khagarbha and Ksitigarbha. llic attributes in their hands arc not 
mcnlioned. 

'Ihc stidhana in the Tanjur agrees closely with the Nepalese (exi in 
describing the single-faced Amoghapasa in a standing posture, complexion, 
number of arms, attributes in hands and dress. 'I'he Bodhisattva bears 
Amitabha on his hair. He appears as bedecked in all kinds of ornaments 
and looking at all sentient beings with compassion. As in the Nepalese 
text, Amoglia})asa is surrounded by 'lara, BhrkutT, Sudhaiiakuniara and 
Hayagriva. The iconographic features of 'lara and BhrkutT arc specified 
here. Green in complexion, the bejewcllc'd two-armed 'lara carries a lotus 
in her left hand and displays vara-mudrd with her right. Of reddish- 
yellow complexion is the bejewelled three-eyed BhrkutT with a stiipa in 
her bejewelled head-dress. Of her two right hands, one exhibits abhaya- 
mudra and the other bears a rosary. 'I'lic left hands carry a three-pronged 
stick and a p)ot. Sudhaiiakuniara is yellow in complexion and wears 
a crown. His hands arc folded in anjali-mudra. Of red complexion is 
the two-armed bearded dwarfish Hayagriva with a airpulcnt Ixidy, three 
eyes, a frowning face and tawny hair rising upwards. Draped in a tiger-skin 
and with the green head of a horse in his hair, he carries a stick with his 
left hand, the right hand being rai.sed. 'I'hc mdhana docs not refer to the 
eight Bodhisattvas, but it mentions Amoghapasa as surrounded by all the 
devas around whom arc four circles of lotuses. 

VI 

All the attributes prescribed for the hands of Amoghapasa in the 
Nepalese manuscript and tlic sudhana in the Tanjur, namely abhaya-mudra, 
vara-mudra, noose, rosary, book, staff, lotus and water-pot, arc present in 
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eight of the twelve hands of the already-described image (Section I) of. 
Nalanda. Of the remaining four hands of this image, one is empty, the 
attributes in the three remaining hands being vandana-rnudra, jewel and 
fruit. Of these three attributes, vandana-mudrd (or tathagata-vandana- 
mudrd) is found in the piuntcd figures of Amoghapasa in the Nepalese patas 
housed in the Rijksmnscuni (Leiden)’"’ and the Indian Museum (Calaitta)^^ 
and in the ’I'lbetan line-drawing after Kashmiri Pandits.** A jewel is also 
noticed in the joined palms of the icon of Fuku-Kensaku Kannon (Amogha- 
pa^a) existing in the Hokkedo, the oldest building in the Todaiji (Japan)®* 
and in the palm displaying ahhaya-mudrd in the metal image from Nepal.*^ 
Both (he jewel and the fruit arc found in several forms of Avalokitc^vara. 


'I'he image at Nalanda stands in sama-pada and bears Amitabha 
on his jata-mukufa as per the Nepalese manuscript and the sadhana in the 
Tanjiir. While Iwth the texts prescribe animal-skins as the dress, the .sadhana 
enjoins all kinds of ornaments. However, the image, as we have already 


stated, is attired in a dholl and a sciU'f and is decked in oriiaments. 'I'iiis kind 


of dress and also ornaments are lound in most of the images noticed l)y 
Pratapaditya Pal. 

From the above analysis of the a\ailable texts and the comparison of 
the images surveyed by Pal, it is almost certain that the Nalanda image 
represents Amoghapasa Avalokitesvara. 

Another twelve-armed image, which strongly recalls the above- 
mentioned image in the Nalanda Museum, stands on the northern bank 
(near tiie north-western corner) of the Suraj Talao at Badgaon, adjoining 
the remains at Nalanda. Made of blackish stone, the image is stylistically 
asu'ilxible to the tenth century A.o. The head of the image along with the 
upjier part of the back-slab is missing. 

Attired in a decorated dhoti heM by an ornamental belt and a i)leated 
scaif worn in an upaviCi fashion, the Bodhisaltva wears anklets, beaded 
bracelets, armlets, a beaded upavita, a beaded hdra {eliavali) and a beaded 
necklace. Some locks of hairs are seen on the shoulders. He stands in sama- 
pada on a viha-padma. 

Of his hands, the six left ones hold (from top downward) (i) the stalk 
of a full-blown lotus, (ii) a book, (iii) a tridandaka, (iv) a noose, (v) a conch- 
shell and (vi) a water-pot. The lowest right hand (damaged), to judge by 
the breakage, was in vara-mudra, the next holds a jewel (partly preserved), 
the third bears a maluluhga-likc fruit, the fourth (palm broken) most pro¬ 
bably displayed abhaya-mudra, the fifth (palm broken) possibly held a rosary 
and the raised topmost hand (mostly missing) was presumbly tfandam- 
bhinayi. In the case of the image in the Nalanda Museum, the fruit is in the 
fifth (from the top) left hand, the fourth (from the top) right hand being 
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empty. In this image the fruit is in the fourth (from the top) right hand, the 
conch-sheli being in the fifth left hand. Thus here with the provision of a 
conch-shell, none of the hands is empty. 

On the dexter of the Bodhisattva is the bejewelled two-anned 1 ara 
scaled in maharaja-lila on a visva^padma. With (he stalk of an iitpala in her 
left hand, she displays abhaya-viudrd wilh her right palm. 

On tlie left side of 'Fara Suciniiiklia kneels wilh ratscTl bescc'ching 
hands and a swollen belly. 

Near the left leg of Avalokitcsvara is the standing [x)t-bellied Hayagiiva 
of fierce mien with arms crossed against the chest and coiled locks. On the 
left side of Hayagrlva is the four-armed BhrkutI seated in a half kneeling 
posture on a viha-padma. With a stout body, the sparscly-bejewelled god¬ 
dess wears a ja^-mnkutd bearing a slfipa. Her right hand, which i.s vandmid- 
bhinayi, holds a rosary, the lower right being x>arada. In the upper and 
lower left hands are a daiiuigrd staff (tridatidaka) and a water-|xil respectively. 

L. A. Waddell has furnished the description of a (welve-ariiied form 
of A\alokitcsavara~'' from the 'Tibetan translation, by /.halu and Tiiranalha 
from Siinskrit.^'^ 'I'hc new iiomendaLurc given by him is Amogha Vavritlia 
Avalokita or Amogha Avalokita of the Sacrificial Gem ('Tibetan: .vPyan-ra.v- 
gzigs-don-yud-mchhod-pai-nor-bii). Waddell’s description is as follows. 

“He is white, with one face and twelve hands. 

‘Symb. —Of the right hands one is in mchhog-sbyin altitude on a lotus 
and holds a pearl rosary, others are in preaching attitude, Adig.v-/idsub. 
‘{)ointing-finger attitude’, others hold an arrow, an eight-leaved lotus; and 
the lefts hold a Ixiok, vessel for jewels stcmmcKl lotus, anointing ^ase, bow, 
and Ichiigma (red) adorned with a vajra. He is bedecked with silks and 
jewels, and sUinds. On his right is Vasundhari devi, and on his left Naga 
rajas Nanda and ITpananda, and under the x^ara hand sits the preia rani 
with mouUi agape.” 

In illustration of this form, Waddell has also published the photograph 
of a twelve-armed image with the caption ‘Anioghababritha-Avalokita’ with 
'Vasudhara Devi’ and ‘Naga king Nanda and IJpanada'.’^ 'J'he image 
(no. 3795) is now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

The form as described by Waddell is not applicable to the image 
(photo 8) published by him. 'The attending figure identified by him as 
Vasudhara or Vasundhari represents in fact (he bcjcwcll(*d 'Tara seated in 
mahauifa-llla on a lotus; displaying abhaya-mudrd with her right hand, 
the goddess carries the stalk of an utjmla with her left hand. Again, 
the two figures on the left side of the Bodhisattva, identified by him 
as Naga kings Nanda and lJ(>ananda, stand for Hayagrlva and BhrkutI. 
The latter, like Tara, is bejewelled and seated in maliaraja-lild on a lotus, 
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but has a high jata-mukupa bearing a stupa. Two hands of this four-armed 
three-eyed g^dcss are in anjali-mudra. While the raised right hand, with 
a rosary, is vandanabhinayl, the remaining left hand holds a water-pot. 
Between her and the left leg of the Bodhisattva is the fiercc-looking Haya- 
grlva with his left leg bent; his left palm rests on the thigh, the raised right 
being vandarmbhinayt. I'hc kneeling emaciated figure with a swollen belly, 
uplifted hands and a somewhat pointed proboscis, immediately by the right 
leg of the Bodhisattva, represents Sucimukha looking up with a desire to 
drink nectar that would flow from the varada hand of the Bodhisattva. 

Draped in a decorated dhoti held by an ornate belt and a scarf worn in 
an upcantl fashion, the bejewelled Bt^hisattva stands in sama-pada on 
a double-pctalled lotus. I'he jata-mukuta is badly damaged; the legs and 
palms alone of Amitabha have survived. 

The objects in the left hands of the Bodhisattva are quite distinct. 
I’hcy arc (i) a bowl full of jewels, (ii) a 1)ook, (Ui) a Iridandalia, {iv) a noose, 
(v) the stalk of a full-blown lotus and (vi) a water-{X)t with a long neck. While 
one of the six right hands bears a rosary, to display ubfuiya-miidra and 
vara-mudra. The objects, if at all any, in the three other hands, showing 
uncommon mudras, arc not distinct. All the eight attributes of the jxjpular 
eight-armed form of Amoghajiasa arc present in this image. 'Phe ninth at¬ 
tribute is a bowl of jewels in place of a single jewel found in some of the 
images of Amoghapa^a from Japan and Nepal. 

On either side of the head of the Bodhisattva is a seated Dhyani-Buddha 
—^Amoghasiddhi on the dexter and Aksobhya on the sinister. 

The Buddhist creed inscribed on the image is in characters of the 
ninth-tenth century a.u.*" 
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Eight Nayikas in Nepali Painting 

PRATAPADFTYA PAL 


The Los Angeles County Museum of Art has recently acquired a set of eight 
Nayika paintings that arc of considerable significance for the history of 
Nepali painting. That the Mughal-Rajput traditions of India exerted some 
influence upon the Nepali painting tradition in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries has been recognised for some time. The extent and 
nature of that influence, however, are yet to be fully determined. It may 
generally be said that the influence of the Mughal tradition remained con* 
fined mostly to matters of princely costumes and portraiture. I'his is evident 
from a sevciiteeiith-century religious painting where '|x>rtraits of King 
Jitamitramalla and his sons are included at the bottom (Fig. i). Evidently, 
the dress is an adaptation from Mughal styles, although the portraits them¬ 
selves arc more idealized than the more naturalistic Mughal portraits. I'hc 
Rajput tradition, on the other hand, proved to l>c more influential, as is 
known from many works of the period. For the most part, these paintinjpi 
portray themes related to jCrs^ legends and. hence, their function w'as 
didactic. The Nayika paintings, however, served as prefatory material to a 
much larger Ragamal^ set, and their purpose w'^s more aesthetic than 
didactic; hence, the discovery of these paintings ushers in a new phase in 
the history of Nepali aesthetic. 

Along with the Ragamala and an album of erotic illustrations,* the 
Nayika paintings may be regarded as the only examples of purely scciiLir 
themes found so far in Nepali painting. Judging by the rciiiains of mural 
piiintings in the palaces of Kathmandu and Rhaktapur, it is obvious that 

* The complete Rdg^mSlil net, of whidi the eight nSyika folios fonned a pan., i* nw in 
the collection of the Norton Simon Foundation in Los Angdes. For erotic paintings in a similar 
8 t) 1 c, see P. Rawson, The Art of Tantra, (Grreimirh, Connretinit, 1973), pi. 81. 
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the subjects favoured by the princes for decorating their public halls were 
legends from the Hindu puraffos. They may also have adorned the walls of 
their prh'ate chambers with themes drawn from erotic literature, as the 
Indian princes did, but these no longer exist. There seems no doubt, how¬ 
ever, that erotic subjects were certainly painted as miniatures and put toge¬ 
ther in suitable albums both for sexual delectation and edification. 

At the top of each Nayika painting occurs a brief poetic description of 
the heroine portrayed below. Curiously, the verses are ascribed to Bharata- 
muni, but they are quite different from those found in the NatyaSastra. 
It may alsoi be of interest to note that the Nepali jx)et uses the term x/Ssnsajja 
for x/asakasajja. Whether the letter ka was dropped wilfully by the jxiet or 
inadvertently by the scribe is diflicult to determine. In his NatyaSastra, 
Bharata uses the word virahotkatjthita for one of the heroines, but most 
later rhetoricians, as also the author of the present verses, preferred the 
term uthanthita* This, of course, was transformed to utka in later Hindi 
poetry. It may also be pointed out that our author uses the term bhartrka 
rather than patikJa, which is more commonly used by Sanskrit poets. ITnusual 
also is the use of the expression prosilapriyatama. 

Whether the verses were composed by Bharata or not, they should be 
of some interest to scholars of Sanskrit poetry. For our purpose, it will be 
important to remember that the verses describing the eight nayikas are 
really concerned with situations related to love or emotional states of a 
woman, rather than to types of personalities. This was correctly realized by 
some of the later Sanskrit poets and rhetoricians who considered these 
verses as delineating specific situations: but in the indigenous poetry, espe* 
cially Hindi, they were taken for descriptive of archetypal heroines. 

In the representation of Prosilapriyatama (Fig. 2), we sec a forlorn 
heroine seated pensively on a couSi dreaming of her absent lover, who is 
abroad. That it is a night scene is indicated by a lamp at the Icwcr right- 
hand corner. 

The mood changes in Fig. 3, where the heroine is shown as stretched 
out on a bed. Described as utkanthita, her body is supposed to be burning 
with the fever of desire or love (. . . . inanmathamahajvaravepitah^. 

Fig. 4 illustrates a representation of xMsakasajjS. Here, the heroine 
has eagerly prepared the bed, strewn it with flowers and is ready with a bowl 
of pan. Moreover, she sits expectantly at a door or a window and \\'atchcs 
the road so as not to miss the approach of her lover. As a realistic touch, the 
artist has added a rack overhead, which holds towels and other garments 
for the lover's use. 

* For a dianixMon of NSyaka-^ayiktl literature, sec Rakesh Gupta, Studies in Ndyaka-Ndvik/l- 
bheda, (Aligarh, 1967). 
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VipralabdhH is a jilted heroine (Fig. 5) who has been deceived hv her 
lover. The heroine here is obviously disappointed, and a confidante is intro¬ 
duced who attempts to console the distres^ heroine. 

According to Bharata, one of the natural qualities of a woman is 
courage. And so, in the next painting (Fig. 6), the daring heroine herself sets 
otit to meet her lover rather than wait and be jilted. 'File cloud in the skv 
syinboli/.cs the storm-laden night, which makes her task all the more 
exciting. She is, of course, the abhisarika. 

In the next three paintings, at last we meet the hero. In one of these 
(Fig. 7), he has arrived late, and the slighted {khna 4 itU) heroine is feigning 
anger as she reclines on the bed and keeps him waiting. In another (Fig. 8), 
the lovers had separated due to a quarrel (kalakSntarit^, but repentant, 
he has returned and begs her forgiveness. She, of course, is coy and pretends 
impregnable anger. Finally, in the eighth painting (Fig. 9). the situation 
warms up at last. .Seated on a cot, the bold lover diverts the heroine’s atten¬ 
tion by attempting to make her take a jtSn as his left hand stretches out for 
her breast. I'he lady, however, is still bashful, and her effort to dissuade 
him appears, at best, half-hearted. 

It is obvious, therefore, that five of the situations refer directly, and 
two others (Figs. 7, 8) rather indirectly, to love in separatiqn. This is hardly 
surprising, since Sanskrit poets have always regarded the sentiments involv¬ 
ed with love in separation much more appropriate for poetic expression than 
love in union. And it is this unrequited love with all its emotional implica¬ 
tions that was sublimated by Jayadeva (twelfth century) and later Vaisqava 
poets to the spiritual plane; and. thereafter, the imagery was ubupiitously 
employed to describe the mystical relationship between Radha (the 
archetypal heroine) and Krisqa (the universal lover). 

There can be no question that the Nepali myikd paintings were 
modelled after Rajput prototypes. It must be remembered, however, that 
commonly the Rajput painters of India visualized the poetry of Keilavadasa 
or other sixteenth or seventeenth-century Hindi poets. I'he Nepali verses, 
as I have already indicated, are asaribed to the legendary author of the 
Nafya^astra. A possible source for the Nepali miniatures is the Mewar 
school of painting as is revealed by a cursory' comparison with a RagamSld 
painting executed in Chaivand in 1605 (Fig. 10). Although the Chawand 
painting is more elaborate, there is a general similarity in the format and 
the composition. The use of architecture, to the left of the picture, is similar 
in the Chawand painting and in the representation of the abhisarika 
nayikS (Fig. 5), although the architectural styles are quite different. Note¬ 
worthy, too, is the similar use of the four-poster within the building in the 
Chawand painting and the Nepali examples. But the most striking stylistic 
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correspondence may be noted in the treatment of the women's facial fea¬ 
tures. Although the nose of the Nepali women is nut quite as sharp and 
prominent, the chin in each instance has a distinct loop that is a conspinious 
characteristic of the faces in the Chawand painting. And, finally, it may he 
mentioned that the verse at the top of the Chawand painting is employed 
almost vcrhatiin in one of the Nepali RagamSlS paintings, although for a 
different raginl than the original one. 

Perhaps, the most curious feature of the Nepali set is that in each 
instance the artist has painted a multi-coloured lotus in the foreground. This 
is. of course, a typical iconographic element seen piirticularly in Nep'ili 
religious paintings where the deities are placed u|x>n a lotus (Fig. ii). 
Obviously, despite the intrusion of a new tradition, the Nepali painter was 
not for giving up his fiimiliar formula. Another peculiar feature is the 
presence of a curtain along the upper portion of the picture and the total 
alisence of a horizon, even when the scene takes place out of doors (Fig. 6). 
The curtain, too. was a well-established cliche of Nepli piiinting (Fig. ii) 
.'tnd .seems to have been derived from eleventh-century painted manuscript 
covers. Details, such as furnishings, architecture, clouds, etc. are obviously 
Nepali, as are the pigments. Despite Indian influence, the Nepali artist seems 
to have continued to use his own palette, where the red predominates. 'Fhc 
shade of the red, almost approximating crimson, is, however, unusual. 
Fxiually curious, also, is the use of mica or silver flakes to give a glittering 
appearance to the surface. Finally, the paintings seem to have been given 
a lacquer finish, which is somewhat unusual for Nepali psiintings. 

'i'lic attire of the males resembles both Rajput and Mughal pain¬ 
tings of the seventeenth centur)', although it must l)e remembered that the 
same mode of dress was also us^ in Nepal. The women’s dress, too. rev'eals 
influences from the world of contemporary Indian fiishion. but, generally, 
the figures .seem to reflect more conservative taste in the styles of the coiffure 
and ornaments. It must also be admitted the their postures and gestures 
are hardly as graceful as one sees in Rajput paintings. Here again, such 
awkward movements arc characteristic of earlier Nepali narrative paintings, 
particularly Buddhist. Indeed, there seems every reason to believe that the 
artist was primarily a painter of religious works, and, when called on to 
paint such secular themes, could not entirely change his style. 

Although the artist must have used Indian models, both for composition 
and iconography, it is significant that the hero here is not identified with 
Krs^a. Usually, in most such fwyaka’nayika, BSratnSsa or RagarMla pa¬ 
intings—particularly in those done after 1650 in India—the hero more often 
than not is portrayed as the dark-skinned The Nep^i artist, how- 

evCT, has simply used a prince as his model for the hero. At the*same time, 
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it must be pointed out that the text above does not rcxiuirc the idcniifioi* 
lion of the hero ivilh Kfsnia. At any rate, it is not improbable, therefore, 
that ihe artist was using a late sixteenth or early seventeenth-century Indian 
model, such as the Chawand set. 

Despite the completeness of the Nepali set, the colophon page, if ever 
there had l^een one, is lost. However, thcTe seems every reason to believe that 
the set was painted somewhere around the niid-scventecnth century. A cursoiv 
examination of the paleography reveals great similarities with the style of 
writing that prevailed during the first half of the century. It has also liceii 
previously mentioned that the complete set consists of thirty-six other pain- 
lings portraying a Ragamala. At least two kings in seventeenth-century 
Nepal w'ere particularly fond of music. One was Pratapamalla of Kathmandu 
and the other, Jagatpraka^amalla of Bhatgaon. It is possible, indeed extreme¬ 
ly likely, that the present set was fxiintcd for one of these kings. I have 
already indicated that the verses describing the heroines arc. attributed to 
Bharata. who is given the title of kavindra. Curiously, lx>th Pratapamalla 
and Jagatprakasamalla were poets and both assumed the title, kavindra. If, 
indeed, the verses were com{X)sed by a court-poet of either monarch, the use 
of the expression could well have been intended as a lita-ary pun, of which 
Sanskrit poets arc inordinately fond. Or, could one of the-kings have himself 
been responsible for the verses? Considering Jagatprakasanialla’s love 
for music, it seems more probable that the set was }>ainted fur him by an 
artist of Bhatgaon or Bhaktapur. 

Finally, it may be mentioned that the Rajput style in seventeenth- 
century Nepal, as expressed in this group of paintings or in other works, 
stems generally from Rajasthani schools, mthcr than Pahari. Until the dis¬ 
covery of the present set, the earliest Nepali ixiiiilings displaying Rajput 
influence could be dated only to the last quarter of the sc\’entcaith century. 
Of course, this is also the period which saw the birth of the Pahari tradition 
at Basholi, at least so far as toctant examples pcntiit us to draw such a con¬ 
clusion. One can, therefore, hardly expect to find Pahari influence on Nepali 
paintings prior to a.d. 1675. Curiously, however, fhe nayaka-ndyikd themes 
do not appear to have been as popular w'ith seventeenth-century Rajasthani 
artists as they w'ere with Pahari artists in general. Certainly, in no liagamala 
set, either from Rajasthan or the hills, arc the eight ndyika^ included in the 
manner in which they are appended to the Nepali set. 
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Some Problems of the Sodal Structure 

of 

Ancient India 

G. M. BONGARD-IEVIN 


A. The Community in the Latter Half of the First Millennium b.c. 

The character and role of the community in ancient India is a complex 
and poorly investigated problem, which is due both to the scarcity of data 
and to insufficient attention given it by the Indologists.^ Many of its aspects 
have so far remained obscure: the status of the community in the specific 
historical periods, its internal administration, the structure of the families 
of which it consisted, and even the terminology. The fact is, however, that 
the ancient Indian community was one of the main compohents of the socio¬ 
economic structure.* As I. M. Dyakonov has justly noted, “for the study of 
the socio-economic system in the ancient world the position of the free pro¬ 
ducer of material wealth is no less important than that of the slaves. It can 
even be said that in some respects the problem of free members of ancient 
society is even more important.’’* In the latter half of the first millennium b.c. 
communities embraced a confiderable proportion of Indian population, pri¬ 
marily free husbandmen. Under the impact of socio-economic and political 
processes taking place in that pericxl, the character, and the composition of 
and the relations between the community and the state were undergoing 
changes. The rates of formation of the communities and the shapes they took 
in the difl'erent areas of the country were different.* On the vast territory of 
the Mauryan empire there existed l^th primitive clans and village communi¬ 
ties,* which were emerging from clans or were being formed from settlers 
who moved to vacant lands' and in wtueJb property and social inequality 
could be already observed. In the Ganges valley, village communities were 
the most widespread. 

In thii artide. “community" means “village community".—^Ed. 
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Judging by the available data, a village community comprised a number 
of laige patriarchal families, which were gradually disintegrating into indi¬ 
vidual ones. Buddhist texts contain evidence that a grama contained plots 
of land allotted to such families.' Villages varied in size. In the texts (/., 
1*199)* 3 Magadha village of thirty families' and gramas of 500 or even 1,000 
himilies are mentioned. 

Each village was separated from the neighbouring ones by natural or 
artificial boundaries. Woods came so near to the tracts of arable lands that 
trees had to be cut down to gain land for the crops. Land was of a great 
value; it is natural that disputes over boundaries between villages, as witness¬ 
ed by the sources, invariably attracted the attention of community 
iiieuibers.* 

It is {xjssible to reconstruct the general appearance of a grama. In the 
centre various public buildings were usually placed—the assembly hall and 
the buildings for the community administration. 'I'hc rest of the area was 
ocaipied by houses and structures owned by the individual families {kuii 
in Panini and in the Buddhist writings).*' A grama was surrounded by 
woods, pastures {gocara, lll.g.iig), meadows, and cultivated {stiya, IV.4.91) 
and uncultivated {ararj.ya) fields. Cultivated fields were ap^xirently surround¬ 
ed by a clay wall** and guarded by watchmen.** 

Arabic areas included plots (ksetra) of individual families and the 
common land. 'I'he latter included also pastures, where the cattle grazed 
{gramya-paiu-saiigha, Pacini I.2.73),*® and, probably, orchards.** I’he “Manu 
Laws” (VIII.237) ^ village must be surrounded by communal land 

(parihara) of 100 dhanus. 

According to the Jatakas (L193), the communal property included irri¬ 
gation works and roads, the care^of which was common responsibility. (The 
control of irrigation works in the private households was the owner’s res¬ 
ponsibility.) Kautilya reports {Arth. II.35) that the chief tax-collector had 
the duty of taking stock not only of the villagers' cultivated plots but also 
of unarable lands, pastures, and roads. Along with taxes raised from free 
villagers, a tax from whole villages*' was levied. This also points to the 
existence of communal lands. According to the ArthcAastra (Ill. 10) ”the 
village itself shall receive the penalty of a former who, after accepting (resi¬ 
dence in) a village, does not do (his share) of work” (Kangle’s translation). 
Qbviously, such formers {kar^ka, in the commentary this word was explain¬ 
ed as karmakSra) were invited to till communal field, otherwise they would 
have been regarded as a private owner. 

In the period under consideration, property and social differentiation 
had penetrated deep into the village, which affected its var^ and class- 
structure and the nature of labour force. Free’ members of tlie community 
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belonged mainly to the Vailya van^, although residents of the fframas set 
up by the king in thinly populated areas were for the most part Sudra agri¬ 
culturists {Arth. it should be noted that in the Mauryan epoch a 

process began of drawing together of the Vailyas and the Sudras, whose 
condition was somewhat improving. 

The full members of die communities tilled their plots mostly with 
their own hands helped only by the members of their family.^' Those who 
were better off used the labour of karmakaras, invited at the height of the 
farming season, and, evidently, slaves. According to the Milindapanha, 
hired labourers {bhattakas, kammakdras) and slaves, men'and women, lived 
in every village. They were likely to have been in the service not only 
of individual families but also of the community as a whole. The latter 
employed karmakaras to cultivate the communal field and paid them in 
money or with food. There were special ofiicials hired by the community 
to supervise the communal water reservoirs. Pacini (Vl.3.60) knew of cleaners 
of village-wells.” 

The owners saw to it that the boundaries between their fields should 
not be violated, as witnessed by sources, which report boundary disputes;” 
however the rights of an owner were controlled by the community, which 
evidently laid certain claims when necessary. The role of the community 
in settling various problems, including that of land, was considerable. 
Judging by the Sastras, it retained its importance also till a later period. The 
community strove to preserve its land and to restrain the ^le of individual 
plots, especially in cases when the prospective purchaser was a “stranger”, 
that is, not its member. When such transactions were contracted, priority 
was given to the relatives, next to the neighbours, creditors and finally to 
all others. 

The community also opposed the partition of land plots, although of 
course it was unable to stem this natural process.*® Kautilya declared that 
immovable property (evidently, first and foremost, land) should not be liable 
to division after the death of the head of the family and that the heirs were 
to use it without partitioning (Arth. III.5). 

Along with the agriculturists in a village there lived craftsmen, who 
catered to the needs of the individual households and of the whole commu¬ 
nity. Pacini mentions a special class of village craftsmen, gramaSilpin 
(Vl.3.62). and also carpenters, gramatak^ (>^.4.95).** The latter carried out 
orders, moving from one household to another. A carpenter of a highn 
rank possessed a workshop of his own. Patafijali ( 1 .1.1.48) mentions five 
categmies of village craftsmen, whom one of his commentaton enumerates 
a potter (kuiaia), a smith (karmSra), a carpenter (vardhakin), a barber 
{napita), and a laundress (rajaka). Unfortunately, their status is unknown 
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to US. An opinion has been expressed that they were given corn as payment 
for their work and were dependants of the village.®* According to Pacini, 
some of the craftsmen were independent and fairly well-off. A combining 
agriculture and handitrafts was a specific feature of the village community 
in ancient India. 

In spite of the strong pro{)erLy and social differentiation within the 
village community, in the period under consideration, it had retained many 
features of a united collective, common traditions and institutions.®* To a 
great extent this was promoted by the collective work of villages, including 
women: clearing roads, cutting down trees, building wells and assembly 
halls.®* I'he community members were also united through the common 
expenses on grazing and protecting aittlc, repKiir and maintenance of the 
irrigation works, etc. {Arth. III.io). 

Religious unity was a further cementing clement, for each village had 
a deity of its own. As a rule, its entire population attended religious cere¬ 
monies, festivities, community gathering (preksS) and entertainments which 
were considered to be very important indeed. According to the ArthaSastra 
(III. lo), the members of a village should obey the orders of one who proposed 
what was beneficial to all. A failure to comply with was punished by a fine. 
Apparently, the village administrators saw to it that the residents should 
not shun these undertakings and bring in their share. It is possible that 
economic considerations in the first place determined the extreme attention 
given to such measures, which were a means of raising a communal fund. 
Only Brahmapas were not obliged to attend festivities, but they, too, were 
not exempt from a contribution {Arth. IIl.io). Members of the community 
tried to protect the stability of the traditions which consolidated it. for the 
community was their champion jmd, as it were, it opposed the state striving 
to bring it under a more rigid control and curtail its rights. 

On many occasions the village acted as a single unit in its relations with 
individuals, other villages and the state. In the “Manu Laws'* (VII 1 . 2 ig- 32 i), 
an agreement concluded between a village and a private person is cited and 
Byihaspati mentions agreements concluded between villages.** In fixing the 
taxes the central authority regarded the grama as a separate fiscal unit. 
Community members were obliged to work for the king for a certain time 
every year. According to the Dlurmasutras, he exploited (in the form 
the latour of craftsmen and agriculturists.*' The commentator Bhattasvamin 
notes that grama residents took part in the building of state fortresses 
(dufga),*® although a free man could send karmakaras or slaves in his ]dace. 
Villages of a special category were obliged to provide soldien— ayudhtya 
(they are listed in the Arthaiastra —II.55—alongside villages whi^ paid 
taxes). 
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Judging from the data available, in the latter half of the first millennium 
B.c. the grama had still retained its self-government. Free villagers attended 
and assembled in meetings,•* at which issues internal of the village life were 
discussed (for instance, irrigation, protection from robbers, exercise of reli¬ 
gious rites) and at which some judiciary matters were evidently decided upon. 
An assembly was entitled to exile an objectionable person—the Jatakas 
(I.2<$9), for instance, tell of the expulsion of an astrologer, “an expert in 
lucky and unlucky times” (1.296), who was usually supported by all the resi¬ 
dents,—to admit new members to the community, to punish a “novice” who 
had foiled to fulfil the provisions of a contract or to do some work,” and to 
impose a fine for violating an established regulation and other kinds of 
misdemeanour. For instance, a private owner who took water from the com¬ 
munal reservoir was liable to the highest fine (Manu, IX.281); for destroying 
an irrigation dam he was punished by death (IX.279). 

In discussing such issues as the sale of land and boundary disputes the 
elders’ (gramavrddha) opinion was considered very important, for they 
played a significiint role in the community life (Arth. III.9). According to 
Kautilya, they were to take care of the property of minors until these would 
come of age and also of the property of temples. Traditionally, the words of 
so highly respected persons had, as it were, the effect of the law: they served 
as a guarantee of inviolability of an agreement {Arth. ^11.17). “Even in 
the matter of counsel, the legitimate over-reaches the wise through associa¬ 
tion with elders” (Kangle’s translation). Sometimes elders acted as proxies. 
“In the absence of the creditor, the (debtor) may recover his pledge after 
depositing the redemption amount with village elders” (III. 12 Kangle’s 
translation). There are reasons to suppose that in the Maui^an epoch they 
fonned a kind of council which passed many important decisions (we know 
of this from the evidence of the Gupta period). In course of time the compo¬ 
sition of the village assembly changed: instead of all full members of the 
community only heads of families or households came to be invited to 
it, according to the evidence bf the Milindapahha, kutapurissa. The weaken¬ 
ing of the democratic traditions also found expression in the sirengthening 
of the role of the village headman. The post-Vcdic texts that can, with some 
reservations, be used to judge about the epoch under consideration, make it 
possible to outline his role and basic functions, and to trace the process of 
the transformation of the village headman into a hereditary representative 
of the state power.” 

In the sources, the h&idnian is denoted by a variety of terms: gramo^ 
bhojaka, grdmika, gramadhipa. In the latter half of the post millennium b.c., 
his office was no longer elective,** although in the preceding period he was 
elected by free community members.** However, it is hardly possible that the 
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situation was the same in all parts of the country. In some regions the older 
traditions might still have survived. 

Graduallv, the chief function of the headman became collection of taxes 
for the state. “What must be given to the king by the village residents every 
day—^food, clothes, fuel, etc.—let it be collected by the village headman,'* 
the “Manu Laws" state. He had not yet become a hereditary representative 
of the royal administration or hereditary owner of the village, but tendencies 
to that effect were already emetging and developing. It is noteworthy, in 
particular, that in the Milindapanha he is named gramasSmiko, "the master 
of the village”. Under this name he is mentioned also in the ArthaSastra (IV. 
13). When the administrative functions had also passed over to him, he began 
to personify one of the lower units in the state administration. He was to 
see to it that law and order be maintained in the village and to report to the 
official superintendent of ten villages about all incidents and crimes com¬ 
mitted (Manu, VII.116). He was entitled to impose fine on the villagers. 
“Traders in caravans may stay inside the villages when their valuables are 
made known (to village officers). What is stolen or killed from among these 
the master of the village shall make good, if it has not gone out at night. 
What is stolen or killed between villages, the superintendent of pastures 
shall make good. In regions without pastures, the officers for catching thieves 
(shall make good)”. (Arth. IV.13; Kangle’s translation). 

Unfortunately, we do not know how the headman was remunerated— 
whether he received part of the collection from the village or a salary paid 
by the state.** TTie “Manu Laws” (VII. 119) give evidence that he was grant¬ 
ed certain rights to land (possibly revenues from a plot): 'let the superinten¬ 
dent of ten villages enioy (bhufliita) one kula,** the superintendent of twenty 
villages, five hulas and the superintendent of a hundred villages, a village”. 

The headman of a grama was not only the most influential man, but 
also a verv wealthv one. In the Jatakas (II. 135), a story is told of how he gave 
poor tenants an old ox and demanded that it should be paid for from the new 
harvest, that is. he acted as a creditor. 

And vet the village had retained much of its self-administration. The 
headman had to reckon with the villagers* opinion and to call together the 
full community members to discuss the major issues.** It should be said that 
as the influence of the village headman in the community grew, his role in the 
country's political life declined. While in the Vedic epoch he attended even 
coronation ceremonies, in the period when laige states were emerging, he 
represented the state's executive power only in his village.** 

When natural economy and poorly developed social relations prevailed, 
the ancient Indian village communities for a long time lived in isolation from 
one another and from the urban centres. This was noted also by.Megasthenes, 
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who wrote that land tillers “never went to town** (Strabo, XV. 1.40). However, 
gradually the isolation of the community was broken, especially in the more 
developed areas. As economy grew and the division of labour was accelerated, 
comm^ity relations began to penetrate the economy. Contacts between 
villages and villages and the centres of handicrafts and trade were being 
established. There began to appear villages which specialised in certain 
industries—smithy (kammaragama), carpentry (vaddhakigSma),*^ salt mining 
(lonkagSmay* etc. &me of them brought their produce to cities. 

All this gave rise to profound changes inside the community. It was no 
longer a homogeneous unit: out of its full members, free agriculturists, the 
top segment of the community had been immersed, while, on the other hand, 
the segment of ruined community members had grown. Deprived of land”' 
and occasionally even of implements of production, they were forced to look 
for employment on royal and private estates, or became tenants. The process 
of property diCEerentiation in this way recruited new members for the bottom 
segments of the community, which made up the reserve force of the exploited 
groups. 


B. Slave I^bour and the Scope of Its Employment 
The Karmakaras 

Over the past two decades the problem of slavery in ancient India has 
attracted the attention of many scholars," induding Soviet historians.”* 
There has become apparent the difference in their views on the role of slave 
labour.”' G. F. Ilyin justly notes that there can be no single solution to this 
problem which would apply to the whole of India: “Tribes and peoples lived 
in different natural conditions, created different types of economy and state, 
and developed at different rates. Therefore, a characteristic true of one region 
may prove wrong for another. But even within one and the same region there 
existed natural economy and commodity production, tribal relations and 
civic society, community and slave-holding economies. All this was further 
complicated by the existence of the castes as well as social groups subject to 
exploitation that took forms dissimilar to the exploitation of the slaves (hired 
labourers, tenants, lower castes)*'.”* 

Records of slaves and the employment of slave-labour occur as far back 
as Vedic and late Vedic literature,”” but the institute of slavery became parti¬ 
cularly developed in the latter half of the first millennium b.c. In the Maur- 
yan epoch first attempts to classify slaves were made, the conditions under 
which they could be set free were specified, the rights of their owners were 
outlined in certain regulations, etc. 

The thesis of the Majjhima-Nikaya about the division of Indian society 
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into free men (arya) and slaves (dasa), alongside the varna division is well- 
known.** The author of the Buddhist text thought this to express the specific 
character of ancient India. Besides, the text underlines that a slave could 
become a free man, and a free man, a slave (daso hutvd ayyo hoti). 

In the same work and also in the Dtgha-Nikdya ( 11 . 72 ) the status of a 
slave is described: “If a man is a slave, he is not his own master (anattddkino), 
he is subordinated to others (paradhtno), and cannot go where he wishes. If 
he is freed of slavery, he becomes his own master, is not subordinate! to 
others and can go wherever he wishes".** In his commentary, Buddhaghosa 
explains: “the term anattddhmo means that a slave cannot do anything of 
his own accord, and paradhtno, that the slave must act at another’s will '.*' 
llie commentator contrasts a slave with a free man (bhujisso), who is his 
own master (attano santako). Thus, at that time one of the main characteris¬ 
tics of slavery was considered to be subordination to another, dependence on 
his will.** This idea was further developed in later sources, the Saslras.** The 
slaves were considered a kind of thing, they were treated as a variety of 
domestic animals, an object to be possessed along with precious metals, sandal, 
wool, cattle and horses. Like cattle and other belongings, they were bequea¬ 
thed and distributed between heirs,*® donated, mortgaged and sold.*‘ The 
ArthaSSstra even fixes the rules for the sale of these “bipeds” (III.15). 

In the texts of the Buddhist and Jaina canons, slaves in the royal palace 
and the harem,** in the houses of wealthy townsmen** and villagers** are 
mentioned on numerous occasions.** That community members, too, had 
slaves is evident from Kautilya (II.35). The district administrator was to 
report the number of slaves living in the individual village households. 
“He should record the number of villages by fixing their boundaries, the 
number of fields by an enumeration of ploughed and unploughcd (fields), 
dry and wet fields, parks, vegetal^e gardens... and (keep records) of houses 
by an enumeration of tax-payers and non-tax-payers. And in them, (he should 
record) so many are persons belonging to four varnas, so many are farmers, 
cowheids, traders, artisans, labourers and slaves, so many are two-footed and 
four-footed creatures, and so much money, labour, duty and fines accrue from 
them". (Kangle’s translation) 

The state of this group of population was very hard indeed. The 
Majjhima-Nikaya tells of slaves working out of fear of punishment (“their 
eyes were filled with tears”). 'Fhe master of a slave woman who had waked a 
little later than usual hit her with an iron doorbolt and broke her skull.** 
A runaway slave was caught and branded with redhot iron.*' The owner of a 
slave had the right to retain him indefinitely.** The MahSvastu ( 1 .18) 
mentions slaves kept in fetters. According to most sources, slaves were for¬ 
bidden to have any property.** 
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In assessing their status, both legal and actual (which need not have 
always been the same), it is necessary to discriminate between two types of 
slaves: slaves for life (evidently for the most part “they were either 
slaves bom in the house or prisoners of war) and slaves for a specified period. 
While the former could never abandon their status of bondage, which was 
attended to their offspring, the latter (for instance, those pledged) could re¬ 
cover freedom under certain conditions.*® Ancient Indians divided both the 
groups into several categories (an attempt to classify them is reflected even in 
early Buddhist texts). For itLstance, the Vinayapitaka (IV.a24) lists slaves 
bom in the house (antojala), purchased slaves (dhanakliito) and slaves brought 
from a foreign country (karamaratiito);*^ in the Digha-Nikdya (II.35) a man 
is mentioned who became slave of his own free will {sayam dasavyam 
upagato). These groups arc referred to by Buddhaghosa when he explains the 
word dasa (tattha ti antojdlahd va dlmmkkita vd karamarantla vd sayam 
ddsavyam upagatd).** Four kinds of slaves are listed in the Vidhurapandita 
Jdtaka*^ and further three subdivisions are mentioned in the other Jatakas.** 

In all likelihood, the classifled lists did not exhaust all possible cases of 
reducing people to slavery. Sources mention others which arc not included in 
the preceding lists.*® 

Gradually, the classifleation of slaves became more and more involved. 
While in the “Manu Laws” (V1II.415)** nine kinds of slaves are mentioned, 
in Narada there are as many as fifteen. The development of the institute of 
slavery is witnessed also by the elaboration of the questions of emancipa¬ 
tion. For the most part this dealt with the category of temporary slaves, that 
is, slaves reduced to this sUitus for a specified period (debtors, persons given 
in pledge, etc.).*’ Their emancipation depend^ on their masters* will,** but 
at the same time could also take place after they had cleared their debt by 
their work or when a ransom was paid for them.*® 'The rite of emancipation 
was simple: the master sprinkled the slave’s head with water and declared 
him to be free (hhnjissa addsa). 

For a study of slavery in the period under consideration it appears to be 
highly promising to mmpare the data of the ArUiaSdstra with those of other 
sdstras and also with earlier Buddhist texts. This makes it possible to bring 
to light some essential features of the phenomenon and to make out the stands 
of various political and legislative schools and to trace the evolution of the 
views of slave-labour and the status of slaves.’* It should be borne in mind 
that the picture outlined in the idstras setting forth a kind of legislative 
rules is somewhat ideal rather than real. 

The approach to problems of slavery in the Arthasdstra b a practical one, 
determined by the need for protecting the interests of the state-authority and 
the free Aryas, including thme temporarily enslaved. A special chapter in 
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the treatise is concerned with slaves and karmakaras (daMkarma^akalpa, 
**2L Law concerning slaves and labourers”, III. 13). It is one of the first attempts 
at establishing the general norms regulating the status of slaves and die 
exploitation of their labour. It contains a list of categories of slaves, which is 
more detailed than those given in Buddhist literature; the difference between 
the slaves for life and temporary slaves is strictly fixed. In earlier sources this 
difference was not specially emphasised. 

Kaufilya draws a sharp borderline between Aryas and Mlccchas, and 
lists the kinds of punishment for reducing free members of the four var^as 
to slavery. “For one selling or keeping as a pledge a minor Arya individual 
except a slave for livelihood/^ the fine is twelve pams for a kinsman in the 
case of a Sudra, double that in the case of a Vai^ya, three times in the case of 
a K.^triya, four times in the case of Brahmin. 

“For a stranger, the lowest, the middle and the highest fines'® and 
death'® are the punishment (respectively), also for purchasers and wit¬ 
nesses. It is not an offence for Miecchas to sell an offspring or keep it as a 
pledge. But there shall be no slavery for an Arya in any circumstances 
whatsoever” (Kangle’s translation). 

A set of rules was intended to protect a free man who had been reduced 
to temporary slavery under some circumstances. “After keeping as a pledge 
an Arya when the family has bound itself in times of distress of Aryas, they 
shall, on finding the redemption-amount, redeem first a minor or one who 
renders help” (Kangle’s translation). “And he shall become an Arya”, 
Kautilya says, “by paying the price”. 

From an owner who had not released a slave when offered an appropriate 
ransom, a fine of 12 pathos was to be levied. The same amount was to be paid 
by a person hindering the redemption. It was prohibited to repledgc a slave 
after he had been ransomed. ViolStion of this rule was fined by 12 pa^. 
Vlf a person does not make a slave an Arya for a suitable ransom, the fine is 
twelve panas, and confinement (for him) till he does it.” 

“If after ransoming a male or a female slave, a person again sells or 
pledges him, the fine is twelve panas, except in the case of those who them¬ 
selves agree” (Kangle’s translation). 

All this makes it possible to suppose that in Kautilya’s time the power 
of the master over his pledged slaves was to some extent limited'® (it is pro¬ 
bable, however, that these rules reflectol the aspiration of the ArthaSastra^s 
author rather than the actual state of affairs). 

The offspring of temporary slaves were considered free and could even 
receive the patrimony left by their father. “The offspring begotten by the 
master on his own female slave shall be known as free along with the 
mother” (Kangle’s translation). 
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Coming out in defence of people who had fallen into temporary depen¬ 
dence, Kaufilya demands that they- should not be charged with the dirty 
work which was not normally performed by free people (even dudras). 
"Making a pledge pick up a corpse, dung, urine or leavings of food, and 
making women (pledges) give bath to a naked person, giving corporal 
. punishment to them and dishonouring them shall result in the loss of the 
capital". In later Sastras this rule was revised.'" 

Some provisions referred directly to the slaves for livelihood. In 
the Buddhist literature they were treated as the owner's property and their 
destiny wholly depended on their master’s will. The ArthaSSstra, however, 
made certain restrictions for the slaveowner: “If one employs in vile work 
or in a foreign land, a slave less than eight years of age, wthout kinsmen and 
unwilling (to do that work), from among any of the four types—(a slave) 
born in the house, received in inheritance, obtained (as a present) and pur¬ 
chased—or if one sells or pledges a female slave who is enceinte without 
providing for the nourishment of the foetus, the lowest fine for violence 
(shall be imposed), also on purchasers and witnesses" (Kangle’s translation). 

According to Buddhist sources, a prisoner of war, as has been mentioned 
above, was treated as a slave for livelihood. The ArthaSastra, however, adds 
an elaboration designs! to protect the free man. "An Arya individual cap¬ 
tured under the banner (dhvajahrtah) should be freed by suitable work 
for a specified period or for half the price”. Kautilya tried to prevent 
the unavoidable lifelong slavery for prisoners of war (and thus their 
severing all ties with their mother country).'* This was obviously the 
reason underlying the prohibition of taking a child slave away to foreign 
lands. 

The authors of the later Sastras are primarily concerned with protecting 
the interest of Brahmans, leaving the "slave’s lot” to Sudras. Moreover, 
according to Yajnavalkya. Visnu and Katyayana, not only Sudras and 
Vai^yas but also K^atriyas could become slaves. This stand of Yajnvalkya 
and his followers pictures* the rules on slavery in an altogether new light." 

In investigating slavery the role played by slave labour and the question 
of the ratio of slave labour in the productive activities are of paramount 
importance. The sources available warrant the conclusion that it was em¬ 
ployed in the main spheres of economic activity in ancient India: agricul¬ 
ture (clearing land of woods, tilling fields, sowing, harvesting, tending 
cattle, etc.) and handicrafts. According to Kauplya (the chapter on the 
"Director of Agriculture”), slaves work^ on royal estates, while the Jatakas 
and Buddhago^a" cite evidence to the effect that slaves worked on the 
state-owned lands of republican associations, evidently gaifos (Koliyas and 
Sakyas). 
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From the Buddhist and Jaina sources we know about the employment 
of slave labour in private farms,** both agricultural and cattle-breeding. 
In the Mahavagga (VI.34.2), a large farm is described, whose owner had a 
slave famous for his enormous strength: his ploughshare cut seven furrows 
at once. In his commentary on the Sutlanipata ( 11 .14), Buddhaghosa 
narrates about a big cattle-breeding farm (30,000 heads of cattle including 
27,000 milch cows), where slaves and labourers worked. Owners of medium- 
sized and small plots also used slaves, although these were of course not 
numerous (sometimes one or two). 'I'he same was done by communities 
(ill all probability, they had some slaves at their disposal).'* 

.Slave labour was also employed on monastery lands.'^ They could not 
be admitted to the sangha but they were included in the group of the mona¬ 
stery servants (aramikas) or kapiyakarSkas (a group of higher social standing), 
who tilled the land, harvested the crops, looked after the irrigation works, 
etc.” Evidence to this effect is jiarticularly abundant in post-Mauryan 
sources." 

According to Buddhaghosa, the word aramikas applied to various cate¬ 
gories of dependent people (slaves and impoverished free men) who served 
the monks. He reported that the king and some private persons had donated 
to the sangha slaves (dasa), “born in the house” and "bought”." Different 
categories oi aramikas worked on different terms: some were engaged every 
day either for the M'hole day or for half the day, while others were employed 
once every five days or even once every fortnight, for this tliey received food 
and grain." Interesting evidence on monastciv slaves has been preserved 
in mediaeval commentaries." 

It .should be noted that small farms had no particular ncal for slave 
labour. Moreover, this most troulilesnme kind of properly, to use Plato’s 
expression, called for very strict su|!lervision. Slaves were more numerous on 
larger private farms, but even these found it more profitable to use hired 
labourers (kannakaras), who could be employed at the height of harvest¬ 
time. Likewise they were mo.st 1 y u.sed to till the plots granted out of the 
state lands to individual groups of Brahmans or provincial officials. 'J'empo- 
rary tenants on state lands (karada) tilled their plots themselves. Even on 
royal estates, where supervision was no problem, slave-labour did not 
predominate. 

In the period under study most farms which employed slave-labour 
were natural economies, and every community was an economically inde¬ 
pendent unit supplying its members with all the necessities of normal life. 
However, some farms had already established links with the market, and 
the products obtained by means of slave-labour were thus acquiring a 
commodity form.'* 
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Judging from the sources, slaves were used in handicrafts, but their 
number was not large. In D. Chandna’s opinion, this was due to the fact 
that craftsmen were unwilling to reveal to outsiders the secrets of their 
trade.** True, in the Arthasastra (11-23) reported that slaves worked at 
the king’s textile manufactories.** There are similar reports relating to pri\ate 
workshops.*® Moreover, there are reiwrts about weaver-slaves (pesaharadasa) 
and dyers (rajakaddsa) in monasteries. 

However, on the whole, slave-labour was not predominant either in 
agriculture or in liandicrafts.*’‘ It could not compete with the lalxiur of free 
community members and hired labourers of various categories. I'his was 
evidently due to the specifics of slavery in ancient India, where it was not 
well-developed. This was cx{>rcsscd by the fact that similar work was done 
by slaves and by free and half-free hired labourers** and by the similarity of 
their actual status.** In most ancient Indian texts—^Brahman ic, Buddhist and 
Jaina—the two groups of actual producers are often mentioned tt^cther.** 

There constantly recurs even a kind of formula to describe labourers 
in various spheres of economic activity— ddsakarmakara (Pali, ddsakamma- 
kdra) “slaves and karmakaras”. 

The ArthoMstra (II.24) sets down the rule for meting out food to 
slaves, alongside gardeners, cowherds and karmakaras.** In Patanjali 
(111.1.26), slaves and karmakars arc mentioned together as persons working 
for food and clothes. They were distinguished from craftsmen who worked 
for pay.** Narada (V.25) unites slaves and karmakaras together in one group, 
but remarks that the former do vile work and the latter clean work. Accord¬ 
ing to Medhatithi (commentator on Manu, VIII.415), the difference between 
slavery {dasyam) and service (paricaryd) consists in the fact that slaves do 
“low” work and have to perform it at any time.*' 

In other words,- slaves were usually included in the same group as some 
categories of free labourers.'* It might be supposed that this was due to the 
conditions of work on royal estates" rather than to tlie peculiarities of the 
institution of slavery as a whole; however, the sources contain evidence of an 
identical situation obtaining also on private estates and in monasteries. 

Sometimes slaves are mentioned together with karmakaras and servants 
(pessa) — dasapessakamtnakaras. According to the commentary, the pessa 
received their pay before they began their work, and the karmakaras, got 
their food and pay after work.'®® In the Majjhima-Nikaya ( 1 .344) slaves, kar¬ 
makaras and servants are generally described as people working for fear of 
punishment and whose speech and way of thinking were different from their 
masters (1430).'®* Moreover, Indian lexicographers sometimes drew no dis¬ 
tinction between slaves and servants.'®* “Servants” (bhrtya) sometimes desig¬ 
nated slaves, karmakaras and other labourers. D. Chanana noted that it is 
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often impossible to distinguish whether this or that work was performed 
solely by slaves, for slaves and servants are mentioned together indiscrimina¬ 
tely/®* 

In this context it would be appropriate to recall also the aramikas on 
monasterial estates. Slaves and various groups of free labourers (impove¬ 
rished, deprived of the means of production, etc.) were considered together 
in a single category of “monastery servants”, which also seems to reflect the 
specifics of ancient Indian slaveholding (true, it should be borne in mind 
that Buddhagh(^a’s commentary was written in the 5th cent.). 

Many authors who have discussed this problem in general terms have 
emphasis^ that slaves were mostly used in house-keeping.'"^ Although in 
India this embraced many production processes, such as grinding grain, sort¬ 
ing out cotton and husking rice, spinning, weaving, and repair and building 
work,'®* there is a strong case for this opinion. The wide use of slave labour 
for housekeeping was indeed a typical feature of ancient Indian slave owner¬ 
ship.'®® As has been jusdy remarked by G. F. Ilyin, “the main sphere where 
slave-labour was employed was housework”.'®' Sources contain numerous 
data on the types of work done.'"' There is even a special term denoting 
house slaves— gharadasa, gehadoA. In commenting on Manu (IX. 145) 
Medhatithi induded in this group cooks, washermen and valets (prasa- 
dhaka).'” The Jdtakas mention that slaves, men and women, used to take food 
to their masters working in the field."® 

There are interesting reports in the Buddhist sources that sometimes 
slaves were sent to work for money but they had to bring their earnings to 
their master. It appears that in many cases their upkeep in the house involved 
considerable expense.'" 

Authors from various countries have repeatedly pointed to the patriar¬ 
chal nature of slavery in ancient I&dia reminding us of that in the ancient 
Greek and Roman states. “The primitive forms of slavery, which are often 
defined in literature as patriardial slavery had survived up to the emergence 
of the feudal formation, probably even longer.”"® 

Alongside instances of cruel treatment of slaves, sources contain much 
evidence to the contrary."* Sometimes “the position of slaves practically 
did not differ firom that of the other house-menials and even from the 
junior members of the family”."® The patriarchal pattern of relations be^ 
tweoi master and slave was due to the poor development of slavery in 
ancient India. It is in this light that the data of the sources on slaves having 
families, property, etc. can be interpreted."* 

It is not impossible that it were these features of ancient Indian slavery 
that gave Megasthenes grounds to assert that “all the Indians arc free, and 
not one of them is a slave”."* Further Megasthenes (as rendered By Arrian) 
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says» *‘ln this lied the similarity between the Lacedaemonians and the 
Indians. But the Lacedaemonians’ slaves arc the Helots who do what is fit 
for slaves to do; with the Indians, contrarywise, no one else is a slave, let 
alone an Indian**. This statement by the Scleucid ambassador was called in 
question even in antique times"' and although it is used by present-day 
scholars as an argument to prove the occasional character of that pheno¬ 
menon,'^^ ancient Indian writings contain proofs to the contrary. 'Fhc closing 
words of the statement can be viewed from a difiEercnt standpoint by 
comparing it with Kautilya’s words: “But there shall be no slavery 
(dasabhava) for an Arya in any circumstances whatsoever”. It is tempting to 
think that when he spoke about the absence of slavery in India, Mcgasthcncs 
meant that there were only limitations to reducing free men to slavery for 
livelihood. Such practices might have existed in Candragupta’s time and 
could have been reflected later in the ArthaSastra. 

In the Mauryaii age a great diversity of social patterns existed in India. 
In some areas of the subcontinent, tribal relations still prevailed, and it is 
possible that Megasthenes’ evidence applied only to one of the areas which 
he visited on his way to the aipital or with which he got acquainted later 
during his stay in India."" 

The authors often compare slavery in ancient India with that in Greece 
and Rome, considering the latter two as a “kind of standard”."" A compari¬ 
son of this kind is rather nominal. We judge classical slavery only by some 
centres of the ancient world, which could have been a deviation from the 
norm and the general line of evolution, rather than the rule."' 

Along with community members and slaves, hired labourers"" (usually 
called karnmkdra, Pali kammakdreC)'** constituted an important group of the 
immediate producers of material wealth. 

According to the Arthasastra (II.24), they worked on royal farming 
estates (along with slaves and those “paying off their fines by manual 
labour”). A special “Director of Agriculture” was assigned to sec that those 
working had no obstacles owing to disrepair of farm implements and tools 
and owing to the absence of draught animals. 

In the Chapter “Settlement of the Countryside” (11.1), Kauiilya advised 
the king to settle the new lands upon Sudra agriculturists (Stidrakarsaka). 
They were allotted vacant plots from the state lands. In R. S. Shanna’s 
opinion, these settlers had the capacity of temiiorary peasants"* but it is 
probable that they were a kind of hired lalxmrcrs or dependent tenants em¬ 
ployed by the state for a fixed period to till uncultivated land. In the 
commentary on the text (Ill.ig), karsaka is explained as karmakdra. 

As a rule, Sudras possessed no plots of their own and were hired as 
labourers to work in other men’s households. That their labour was exten- 
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sively used in agriculture is borne out by the fact that the Majjhima-Nikaya 
(11.180) makes it a point of defining a Sudra’s duties: he works with the sickle 
and carries grain. 

In Buddhaghosa's commentary on the Samyutta-Nikaya (I.72), the cere¬ 
mony dedicated to the beginning of ploughing upon a Brahman’s estate is 
described. Five hundred festively dressed land tillers {kassakapurisa) came 
out into the field. Some of them ploughed land {ekeko kasait), others scatter¬ 
ed seeds {ekeko vapati). It is remarkable that the text makes no mention of 
slaves. 

Sources contain other data on employment of karmakaras in private 
households (in monarchies and republics).'^-' Among these professional land 
tillers arc mentioned {kasim katva jwikam kappentassa).^"^^ Many of them 
worked merely against a daily pittance.'^' It is interesting that Buddhaghosa 
interpreted kammakara as those “who arc supplied with food in payment for 
work” {kammakara ti bhattavetanabhatM).'^* 

Karmakaras toiled on plots of community members and the farms of 
their employment were to be made known to the neighbours. It is possible 
that this rule was intended to prevent all kinds of violations and to prevent 
concentration of labourers at the peak of harvesl-tiinc in some households 
to the detriment of others. According to the Arthasastra (II. 1), hired labour 
was used during the construction of irrigation systems, “Instead of a man who 
evades work along with the others to build an irrigation unit his karmakaras 
and bullocks must do this work”. The data of Kautilya’s treatise (III. 13) also 
attest that karmakaras tilled communal lands, etc. 

They workc*d also in monasteries.”* One group of monasterial labourers, 
bhikkhubhatika, is mentioned by Buddhaghosa (Pap. I1I.8). According to 
him they worked for the vihara and “lived at the monks’ expense’’. 

Hired labour was also employed in handicrafts—in royal”* and private 
workshops,”* in trade,”* and in housekeeping.’” In other words it was used 
extensively in various spheres of production. All this makes it possible to 
assume that “hired labourers played a no lesser role in the economy than 
slaves,"”* and probably even a greater one. There are grounds to suppose 
that the fact that many people (mainly impoverished Sudras) were willing 
to do any work on any terms and in any season, accounted for the limited use 
of land in husbandry. 


G. Some General Remarks 

As regards the Mauryan epoch, it seems justified to assume in it the 
existence of the primitive, communal and slave-owning structures, even 
though their respective roles and correlation between these muschave been 
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different in the different regions o{ the country. In the more developed 
regions—Magadha and the neighbouring areas—slavery, was widespread, 
whereas in some of the more outlying regions the tribal system still prevailed. 

In the epoch under consideration the communal, or petty natural socio- 
economic structure was probably not a mere survival of the tribal 
system or an element of the primitive communal system, as some authors 
postulate,”'' but existed as a special type of social economy, which deter¬ 
mined the way of life of the class concerned.”* A member of the community 
appears to have been the key figure in husbandry, which was the main 
branch of economy. The free members of the community were the main 
producers of material wealth.”' The owners of small land plots, however, 
did not need the labour of a large number of slaves. Nevertheless, it was 
already pre^ant with elements of antagonistic relations, for in it, contradic¬ 
tions between the well-off top segment and the exploited lower strata of the 
community had become more dearly pronouiiccxl.”* Apart from slaves, hired 
labourers, foniially free but often living in a stale of semi-bondage, were 
widely employed in all spheres of economic activity, and in husbandry 
various groups of tenants were active. The existence of various categories of 
hired labourers limited the scope of employment of slaves. 

Indian history' shows quite clearly the trends typical of ancient class 
societies—the trend of the exploiters to deprive the immediate producers of 
property and their efforts to appropriate the very personality of the producers, 
'rhe state as w'ell as big private owners tried to expand the scope of exploita¬ 
tion and to encompass within it ever greater sections of impoverishecl com¬ 
munity members and others. The economic structure of ancient society rested 
on direct relations of dominating and subordination.”” Although the slaves 
did not make up the sole exploited group, slavery was the predominant form 
of exploitation.”” 

It should be noted that the multiple pattern of social structure, an 
inherent feature of every ancient society which outgrew the primitive 
community, was not, however, a mere sumcotal or merger of structures, but 
an involved intertwine of these elements, often giving rise to a real tangle 
in social relations. Thus, in the Mauryan epoch primitive and community 
structures were waning and decaying while slavery was being strengthened. 
This was expressed particularly in the growth of the state-owned and 
large private estates (to the detriment of the community), where slavc- 
lalMur was employed on a fairly large scale. A comparison between the 
pre-Mauryan and Mauryan epochs shows a growth of the share of slave 
labour in the latter. It is proper to emphasise once more the simultaneous 
existence of a number of different societies in Mauryan India. Some of these 
were class societies, others were still at the level of the tribal system, while 
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Still Others were on the way to transition from the pre-class formation to 
various types of class-formations. 

Karl Marx wrote that ‘'the same economic basis—the same from the 
standpoint of its main conditions—due to innumerable different empirical 
circumstances, natural environment, racial relations, external historical in¬ 
fluences, etc. ...” may show “infinite variations and traditions in appear¬ 
ance”.” ‘ It would l>c “unjustified pedantry” to determine with the precision 
of an apothecary’s where one relation ends and another scale begins, giving 
rise to a new class.”’’ Later, at the time when feudalism had become predo¬ 
minant “a feudal guise was assumed even by such relations that were remote 
in essence from feudalism”.”"' 

Some authors point out the existence of a feudal structure’” and feudal 
relations'” in that period. In i92(), arguments to that effect were advanced 
by the Indian scholar Pran Nath;*''* however, his arguments were subjected 
to drastic criticism. At present most Soviet and foreign”’ scholars date the 
formation of feudal relations in India from the middle of the first millen¬ 
nium A.D.,”” although some authors admit that feudalism existed there 
even in the 5th-ist cent. b.c. 

'riie exponents of the view that in ancient India there existed tiie feudal 
structure, point to the existing private feudal land tenure represented by 
the forms of complete and incomplete private feudal property—the main 
types of feudal land tenure found in mediaeval India. I'hcy also point to 
the evidence of the Arthaimlra, the "Manu l.aws'’, and the later Sastras (for 
example, the Visnu-&mrti). However, first of all, the dating of these docu¬ 
ments must be taken into account. It has already been mentioned that they 
took shape in the first centuries a.d. and therefore they reflected certain 
features of the new period, a period in which feudal relations were already 
emerging. Even the presence in ^the Sastras of some re|x)rts that can 
be interpreted from the standpoint of the exponents of feudalism seems to 
us to be evidence of the beginning of feudalisation rather than of the 
continuing development of the feudal relations which supposedly had 
emerged in the antiquity. 

Ancient sources (including those related to the Mauryaii epoch: the 
Buddhist texts, Dharmasutras) contain numerous data on private land owner¬ 
ship and private land estates.”* But it is only with the beginning of first 
centuries a.o. that their conversion into estates of a feudal type can be 
traced.”* It was at that time that feudal relations w'ere taking shape to be¬ 
come predominant in, or even after the middle of the first millennium. 

In some ancient Indian texts there are reports of gifts of villages by the 
king. Such grants are sometimes regarded as feudal-type”’ land^ estates. 
However, the sources (and commentaries on them) emphasise tlut what is 
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meant by “donation” is merely the transfer of the right to collect the tax 
from the village and not the right to the land as such.*** Some later inscrip* 
tions stated specially that the villagers were to pay to Bi^h'mins, on whom the 
village had been bestowed, the taxes which they had previously fxiid to the 
state, llie person for whose benefit the tax had been collected was thus 
changed but neither the size of the tax nor the status of the residents were. It 
is noteworthy that in a “donation settlement” the amount of land and the 
number of peasants were never indicated; there were no personal relations 
between the latter and the recipient of the gift.*'’" As N. N. Kher justly 
remarks, “the royal benefactoi'S granted to the Buddhist monks a privilege 
to enjoy such immunities. There is, however, nothing to suggest that the 
state relinquished the proprietary rights of the lands donated to them” (see: 
N. N. Kher. Agrarian and Fiscal Economy in the Mauryan and Post-Mauryan 
Age, p. 66). 

A {ia.s.sagc irom the ArlhasiLslra is often quoted staling that: “Ik* (the 
king) .sliould grant lands to priests, preceptors, chaplains and learned 
Brahmans, land as gifts to Brahmanas Ihrahmadeyanii), exempt front fines 
and taxes {adai} 4 ^kardni) and yielding suitable (revenue)” (II.i). It should be 
kept in mind, however, that this passage is in the chapter prescribing the 
procedure for settling vacant land, which was considered to be owiic’d by the 
state. The Brahmanas who received such plots did not become their owners 
but were merely exempt from the obligations nornially imposed on tempo¬ 
rary tenants of such plots. Judging by the text, this privilege was enjoyed not 
by all Brahmanas but only by some categories: SrotriyAs, Purohitas, etc.*** 
According to Kautilya, these Brahmanas could not sell or mortgage the 
plots to the members of other wartnw. As N. N. Kher remarks: “It is obvious 
that the state was mindful of the loss of revenue by their frequent alienations 
to others. In this sense, they were not absolute owners of such lands possessing 
full rights of gift, sale and transfer, etc.” (see N. N. Kher, Agrarian and 
Fiscal Economy .. .,p.77). “'[“he Brahmanas,” he goes on to say, “were owners 
or landlords to the extent of enjoying only the revenues of the land gianted 
to them which were formerly daimed by the King or his officials” {ibid, 

P- 79 )- . 

It is noteworthy that in the epigraphy the Brahmanas who received 
plots of land {brahmadeya) are referred to as users (Bhojakas) in the sense 
that they were granted land for “enjoyment”, but not as the owners witli full 
proprietary rights. Some scholars suppose, not without reason, that exemp¬ 
tion from taxes on land granted to Brahmai^s {brahmadeya) is observed only 
in the period when the ArthaSSstra was compiled. 'Fhe early Pali texts con* 
tain no indication as to their receiving any administrative rights or even 
exemption from taxes.*** 
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From the epigraphy of the Satavahana epoch it is clear that the king 
could donate to Brahmanas and followers of other creeds, small plots from his 
own lands. If there was no vacant land, he had to buy land from a private 
owner and dien could dispose of it at his own discretion.*" 

Judging by the data in the Satavahana epigraphy, some rights in the 
Deccan began to be conveyed, in the and cent., and in North India even 
later. Compared with Kautilya’s evidence, only the Gupta data show that 
brahmadeya was linked with some administrative rights.*'” In that period 
granting various rights was already due to the beginning of feudalisation.*'* 
In the “Manu Laws” (VII.115-119), it is stated that a headman should 
be appointed for each village, a superintendent for ten villages, a superinten¬ 
dent for twenty and for one hundred villages, as well as a superintendent for a 
thousand villages. “Let the su{3erintendent of ten villages use one kula (of 
land);'*“ that of, twenty, five kulas; and that of a hundred villages, one 
village; and the .superintendent of a thousand villages, a town” (a similar 
Ktatcment is contained in the Visna-smrti, IIL7-10). I’he text refers only to 
local provincial administration; the central autiiorilies were ap[xireiitly 
remunerated from the treasury."’* 

In the “Manu Laws” (Vll.i25-iah) it is also .stated that lower oflicials 
in the royal service were to receive a monthly salary in money. 

'riiis system of grants “in itself is not evidence of feudal relations, for 
there arc no grounds to believe that the land became tlie grantee’s property 
or tliat the residents of these villages and towns became personally dependent 
on him”.*‘® As N. N. Kher justly writes: “I’herc is nothing to show that the 
state lost its hold over the land granted to the grantees” (sec N. N. Kher, 
Agrarian and Fiscal Economy, p. 75). However, this practice favoured the 
emergence of such relations. As (o the farming-out of ofiices, it was not, as 
Karl Marx notes, purely feudal, as proved by Rome.*'” 

Studies in the socio-economic system of ancient India justly draw atten¬ 
tion to the passage in the Arthasasira concerning land grants to state .servants 
(IT.i).*”* When settling new areas, i.e., the state-owned lands, the king was 
advised to give plots to provincial officials of various ranks “without the right 
to sell or mortgage” {vikrayfidhanavarjdni). It is to be assumed that such 
plots were given only in developing new areas, and that this was not the 
general practice. Evidence in Kautilya’s treatise is similar to the reports in 
the “Manu Laws”. It refers only to some classes of officials and does not 
imply that all of them received land or the right to collect taxes from villages. 
Other passages in the Arthasasira (V.3) suggest that granting land to state 
officials took place only in isolated cases. 

Unlike the land granted to officials, the land given to the B:3hinat?ias, 
according to Kangle’s interpretation, could be inherited (eviden^y# such 
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privileges were enjoyed not by all Brahmanas but only by the categories listed 
in the ArthaiSstra). The existence of Brahmana's plots whose owners were 
entitled to bequeath their land, may be evidence of the ehiergence of feudal- 
type relations in the epoch when the ArthaiSstra was compil^.^*” 

According to the treatise, state servants were usually given a rigidly 
ijxed salary in money and sometimes a small extra amount of grain.'** Any 
tangible changes in their remuneration did not occur until the 5th-6th 
cent.,'*' which was already a sign of the emergence of feudalism.'** 

In our view, the data discussed above does not provide sufficient grounds 
for the assertion that as early as the Gth-ist cent. b.c. (that is. in the epoch 
preceding the recording of the Arthaiastra and most of the Astras) feudal 
relations played an important part. 

While rejecting that view of the feudal relations and the feudal structure 
in ancient India we are nevertheless prepared to admit that even in the 
Mauryan epoch, which marked the peak of the development of the institute 
of slavery, there existed phenomena which, though not feudal in essence, 
comprised elements of a tendency towards the emergence, under certain 
conditions, of the feudal mode of production. These were tenancy-rela¬ 
tions,’** the existence of private landed estates, the practice of donation of 
land, land-grants, monastery land-tenure, etc. 

Especially significant were the grants to Brahmanas which could be 
bequeathed and which thus turned into hereditary holdings, and gradually 
evidently became absolute holdings, holdings in perpetuity. 

In the specific conditions of ancient India with the dominant position 
of the community, the limited use of slave-labour, the obsoleteness of many 
of the social institutions and the existence of some survivals of the relations 
of the tribal system, the preceding phenomena heralded the future, feudal 
relations. Sometimes outwardly they resembled feudal-type relations, but in 
the Mauryan epoch they were not yet, either in their essence or in their 
function (their role in the social structure), elements of the feudal mode of 
production. 

As to the evidence of the ArthaiMra and the “Manu Laws'* quoted in 
support of the thesis about the feudal structure in ancient India, it should 
be related to the post-Mauryan period, an epoch when feudal relations were 
actually taking shape and consolidating. This does not imply that this path 
of development was followed in all parts of the vast empire. Feudalisation 
proceeded differently in the different regions of the country. In the Deccan 
and some Southern areas it was accelerated by the poor development of 
slavery,'** while in other regions the transition to the formation of a feudal 
type proceeded not through slavery but directly on the primary formation.'** 
In analysing the origins of feudalism in India we must bear in mind 
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the system o£ relations of production of which “inception, functioning and 
transition to a higher form, conversion into another social organism are 
governed by specific laws”.'” Hence, it is necessary not merely to identify 
the peculiarities of the socio-economic relations, but also to investigate “the 
basis of society, which clothes itself in political and legal garbs and in¬ 
definite trends of social thought”.'” 'I'he problem of the structure of 
ancient Indian society is rather intricate and calls for further investigation 
and analysis of additional evidence. All the aspects of the problem as a whole 
should be examined not in isolation but in direct correlation with one 
another. 


NOTES 
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narodov Vostochnoi i Yugo-Vostoihnoi Aui \The Community and the Social Organisation among 
Peoples of FmsI and Southeast Asia], l.eiiiiigrad, 1967; IsUtriya Indii v srrdniye veha [Htsforv of 
India in the Middle Ages], 

* I. M. Dyakonov, Obschina na drevnnn Vostoke.. , p. 17. 

* G. M. Boiigard-Levin, G. F. Ilyin, Ihnmyaya Indiya fAncient /ndia], p. 363. 

* “It is necessary to take into aLCOiint the local peculiarities of the community organizations, 
determined by die specific historical, geographical, and ethnic factors, in particular by the iso- 
ladon of some areas. Thus, simullaneous existence of different types of ctmimunity is pos.sible 
at each historical stage,..’* (E. M. Medvtdev, Opyt issledovani^ drevneindiyskoi ooschiny, 

p. «i8). 

* Arth. II.i. 

^ N. Wagle, Society at the Time of the Buddha, pp. 13-18. 

* A little village was called gSmaka (VP, I.ao8). 

* Arth. III.9; J.II.358: B. C. Sen, Economics in Kaufilya, p. 130. 

The problem of boundaries was so irafionant that, according to the Arthasastra (III.9), a 
dispute on this subject between two villages could be settled by the verdict pas.ved by the 
residents of five or ten neighbouring villages. 

'*For more detail, see: V. S. Agrawala. India as Known to Panini, pp. 141-143; M. Singh, 
Life..., pp. 193-196. 

“ A. Ray. Villages. ., p. 29. 

/.II. 11)^110. The Jutaka tells of a plot of arable land (yaoakhetta —“barley field’’) which 
was under the collective supervision of all villagers. 

** Judging by the Arth. (Il.i), the king was to allot for pastures, lands unfit for ploughing. 

'*Onc otthe Jsltakas (11,76) mentions a fruit tree owneci bv a whole village. 

Among the principal sources of revenue received by the “superintendent of the store’’ 
(II. 15), mention is made of the pii^kara tax, which, in the ccMnmentator Bhattasv&min's 
opinion, was a common tax levied cm" -- —* 


6S). 


n villages (U. N. Ghoshal, Contribution .p. 37). 

'* The sigitificancc of this point is underlined by R. S. Sharma {Indian Feudalism..., pp. 6s- 


" See. for example. /.I.S77; III.16S-163. 

“ y, S. Agnwala, India as Kn<mn to Papini, p. 141. 


Manu, VIII.s6s-a65; Arth, III.9-10. Accorwng to the ArthaiOstra for staahng another 
man’s crop, the thief, if he had been a member of the same community, was to compensate 
50 times over; if he bdonged to another community, he was put to death. 
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** As I. M. Oyakonov notes, “the community may in principle claim its right of the owner 
of land at any time, die right which may lie dormant, but which evidently never dies off com* 
plctely (Osiiovniye cherty drevnego obshdiestva |A/ain Features of Ancient Society], p. 13s). 

B. W. Puri, India in the. Time of Patonfali, pp. 108-109. 

** P. V. Kane, History of DharmaSSstra, Vol. Ill, p. i$6. 

** From the SaSci inscriptions, dated from the sra-and cent. 1.0., we know about a collcc* 
tive gift to Buddhist communities tw the residents of a viliage. Similar evidence is contained in 
the inscTiptions from Bhatyiprolu (El, vol. II, pp. 87, <39 £). 

. ** For women’s participation in collective works, see /.1.199-aoi. The more recent Bfhaspati~ 
sfprti lists the kinds of work carried out by all community tnanliers; repairs to the assembly 
hall and the temple, dcaniiig the garden, the imnd, etc. 

** P. V. Kane, History of DharmaiiMra, \ol. Ill, pp. i,!jC~ir,7. 

** (iautama, X, 31-32: Vi9i]iu, 111.32. 

For more detail, see. JBORS, vol. XIF, p. 19K; R. S Sliarma, Hudras, pp. ir,i-ir,2. 

/.III.8. 

** CrSmam abhyupetya, see: Kanglc, II.-p. 259. The text specially stresses that the com¬ 
munity itself (grama eva) was invested with the rin^t to punisii. 

*”Data of the JStakas, see: U. N. Ghoshal, A History of Indian Public IJfc, vol, TI, pp. 
164-165. 

A. Bose. Social and Rural Ecortomy..., vol. I, p. 43. 

** K. P. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, pp. 195-197. 

” In the ArtlutiSstra (V.3), payment of 5(X) pa^as to grama-bhftakas (“servants of the 
village" ?) is mentioned. R. Kaiigle supfxiscd that the text might pertain to the ffrdmika, the 
head of the village, Kangle, III, p. 197. 

** Here Kula is a certain plot of land. 

” Milindapanho, p. 147. 

**For more detail, see: K. P. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity; R. 8. Sliarma, Aspects.. ; A. S. 
Altekar, State and Government in Ancient India, p. 161. 

” y.III.sSi. 

»• /. 1 .18; J.III.8p. 

** The impoverished memliers of a community ceded their plots for temporary usage and. 
unable to reimburse the necessary sum on expiralinn of the time agreed, lost them, i.e., they 
practiially teased to lx: lull and rightful members of the community. The Artluiiaslra lays that 
if a temporary tenant used an immovable asset land for twenty years, the riglit of the proprietor 
tould pass over to him. Irrigation embankments (setubandlus) passed to uie new owner after 
five years, III.(). 

** Dev Raf Chanana, Slavery in Ancient India, New Delhi, 1960; W. Ruben. Die Lage der 
Sklaven in altindischen Oesellschaft, 1957; by die same author. Die geiellschaftliche Entwicklung 
im alten Indien, Berlin, Bd I (1967), Bd II (196S); R. S. Shaima, Sudras.. ; by the same author. 
Light...: D. D. Kosambi, Introduction...: U. N. Ghoshal, Studies...; Y. Bongert, Reflexions aur 
Ir probiiiue dc 1 ’ esclavage dans 1 ’ Indc ancienne k propos dc quelques ouvrages recenis, BEFEO, 
i() 63. t. I.T, No. 1, PP. 143-194. 

A. M. Osipov, Kratky odierk.. ; D. A. Sulcikin, Osnovniye voprosy periodiratsii istorii 
drevney Indii, ‘Basic Problems of the Periodization of the History of Ancient India’,—“Urhenye 
rapiski Tikhookeanskom Instituta’^t, “Transactions of the Pacific Institute” v.Il, 1949: G. F. 
Ilyin, Shudry i raby v ilrevneindiyidiikh sbomikakh zakonov, ‘Sudras and Slaves in Andent Indian 
CkKles of flaws’, “VestnIk drevney istorii". “Bulletin of Andent History”, 1^50, No. 2, by the 
same author, Osobeiuiosti ralistva v drevney Indii, ‘Features of Slavery in Ancient India’, 
"Vestiiik drevney istorii”. "Bulletin of Ancient History", 1^51, No. 1, Osnovniye problcmy 
rabstva v drevney Indii, ‘Basic Problems of Slavery in Ancient India’,—“Istoriya i kultura 
drevney Indii” “History and Culture of Andent India”, G. M. Bongard-Levin, G. F. Ilyin, 
Predisloviye k knige D. R. Chanany "Rabstvo v drevney Indii”, Foreword to D. R. Chanana’s 
“Slavery iii Ancient India”; E. N. Medvedev, K vopcosu o sotsialno-ekonomichmkom strqye 
drevney Indii, ’On the Sodo<Fxononiic System of Ancient India’,—“Narody Azii i Afriki", 
“Peoples of A.sia and Africa”, 1966, No. 6, pp. 65-77; Klassovy Kharaktcr drevne- 

indiyskogo obshchestva, ‘Class Coaracter of the Anacnt Indian Sodety’. 

“ “The general and die particular...”, E. M. Medv^ev; K voprosu ... liy the same author. 
Fcodalniye otiioslieniya v drevney i srednevekovi Indii, “Feudal Relations in Ancient and 
Medievai India”, “Narody Azii i Afnki", “Peoples of A.sia and Africa”, 1970, No. 3. 

** G. M. Bongard-Levin, G. F. Ilyin, Drevnyaya Indiya, p. 334. 
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** Interesting data on slaves, donation of these and the use of slave-labour in agrirulture 
are found in the Srautas&tras; for more detail, see: R. S. Sharma, Sudnu..., p. 46. 

** See also Pap. III.409. The 'term diUa was often used to draote various 

categories of idavcs including those who li^ fallen into dependence for a fixed period and were 
actually in temporary service. Dasyu denoted status of de^ndence in general. 


dilsabya miirreyya attSdliTno apaiUdliTno bhujissn yena kSmagAgSmo, Maj. N. I.ayr,. 

*'*' Pap. 11.318. 

** Cf. in Aristophanes: "For a slave dares not possess his own body; he who has bniiglir us, 
to him we arc entnistrd by God". 

** N&rada, V.19. 

**/.I.34i; V.ass: Gautama, XXVin.13. Cf. in Aristotle: "A slase is a reriain animate nl>|ei'i 
of property". Polity, 1.4.1. 

*' Buddhist sources mention prices of slaves, men and women: /.I.agp—of slave woman. 








1,000 k&r^gpapas for a king’s slave. Jaina texts tell of slave women brought from other tountries. 
lliey were dressed in their traditional dress, J. Jain, life ..., The Buddha forbade the lay 
Buddhists to sell and buy living beings, Ang.—N.III.aoS, but, evidently, such things happened. 
Bu^haghofa explained that tr^e in living beings meant selling people (sattavani jja ti manussa- 
vikkaya; ManoralhapuranT^. According to the Dharmasatras, a Brahman, even pressed by indi- 

E ence. was prohibits to trade in human beings. The same was set forth by Manu X.86 and 
y the more recent Yajfiavalkya II.3G—38. However, the Sutras allowed Biahmans to liartcr 
slaves for slaves, Apastamba, I.y.so.ir,; VaSisfha, II.39; Gautama, VII.16. 

** J., No. 9a; cf. Arth. 1.21. 

" Cullamtfua, VI.4.S. 

**i.ll.428: III.ioi; V.iot}; Vl.iiy. 

The number of slaves in ancient India is a subject of scholarly discussion: for more detail, 
see: G. M. Bnngard-I/;vin, G. F. Ilyin, Drtvnyaya Indiya. pp. In this connection, 

Dharmapala’s foinnientary on the Tneragatha Nci. 95 mav 1 h‘ tired, svliich tells of a slave- 
woman from Vaifinasi a.s the principal .slate among r,no others: VarUpaslyaqt pafirannaqi 
diisTsatanaip jetthaka. Paramatlha Ifipanl ThnaffdlliS-.itthakatlia. \ol. I. lonclon, icmO. p. 140. 
■* Afay.-Jv.lVs44; I.125-126. 


” /.I. 45 »* 

•• /.I.45*. 458. 


** For'more detail, see: A. Bose. Social and Rural Economy ... vol. TI, pp. 41(1-^17. 

**See: Y. Bongert, Reflexions..., p. 161. 

*' karamarilnftn-lit. "he who had to die from the liand of an enemy". RiiddhSghnsa ex¬ 
plains the origin of this kind of .slaves, "If a free man has been brought from a fbreign country 
after its capture, or if in his own country some insurgent village has beat sacked, on the king’s 
order and people have been brought from there, they* arc all slaves, be they men or women", 
Sam. III.1000. 


**See: L. Gopal, The Economic Life..., 78. 

•» /.VL285. 

** /.I.soo; IV.x2.g9; VI.54ii-548. D. Chanana believed that at an earlier stage of sodal deve¬ 
lopment in India there existcid two types of slaves: prisoners of war, i.e., persons brought frem 
another regiem and those made slavei for debts. Iiecause of a famine, etc. (D. R. Chanana, 
Slavery in Ancient India, p. 101). 

** Jaina texts mention six kinds: bom in the house, purcha.sed, debtors, who had enslaved 
himself out of hunger, enslaved for nonpayment, prisoner of war. See: J. Jain, fjfe... 

** In this verse seven groups of slaves are listeu out; in other Slohas (xr.fio.6a) two more are 
mentiemed. 


Arth. ITI.13. The SSstria often mention the.se categories of slaves: "slave for food", "slave 
for a fixed Mriod”, "slave given food during a famine". 

** The Vinaya-pifaka, III.15 contains a story of how, having listened to important news 
brought by a slave-wcmian, her .mistress said, "If you tolcl me the tmth, I will set you free" 
adiit: lit. "I will make you a non-slave”. See also the Paramattha Dipan?. Theragdthd- 
AfthakathS, vol. 11 , p. 220. 

** For farming diose given into davery, see /.VI.546. As for the emancipation of daves born 
in the house, purchased or received as a gift inheritkl, it usually depended entirely on their 
owner's will; cf. data in N&rada V. xg on these four categories of daves for life. 

'*For more detail, see: U. N. Ghashal, Studies..., pp. 471-478. 
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” vdam dSsa. Shamashastry translated “born-dave”. Chanana proposes to translate it as 
"stomach'slave”, i.c.. a person willing to become another's dave for fcm. The latter seems a 
more happy interpretation for the chapter deals mainly with temporarv daves, and the former 
groups were slaves for livelihood. Kan^e is of the same opinion. Kang^, II, p. 258. 

250. rfio and 1,000 papes. 

Resii^ctions of the possibility of enslaving members of the higher nar^ are also men¬ 
tioned in other SSstras: see: G. M. Bongard-ljn'in, O. F. Ilyin, Drevttyaya tndiya, pp. 561-562. 
More recent Sasiras advance a theds on the protection of the interests of the higher mrnas, 
primarily Bruhinans. The ifSstras set forth a rule in accordance with which only a member ol the 
same or lower var^a can be made to work off a debt: see: Mann, VIII. 177: Ndrarla, V.^g: 
Yaj^amlkya, II. 186. KStySyana declares that the status of slavedom affects only the three 
lower mrfos but not the Brahmans. In his opinion, even a member of the Bralimanic varita is 
not entitled to make another Briihman do slave ivork. If a BrUhman is made a slave, KStvSvana 
says, "the king's splendour fades". Thus, unlike the ArlhaMstra, later Adslras emphasise the 
prindple of varna membership (U. N. Ghoshal, Studies ... p. 475). 

See: D. K. Chanana, Siavery in Ancient India. 

** U. N. Ghoshal. Studies..., p. 474; S. Chattopadhyaya, Social Life in Ancient India. 
Calaitta, 1965. 

Abiding to Medh&tithi, the prisoner of war mentioned in the "Manu Laws” Vin.415 is 
not a K^atriya warrior captur^ in battle, but a slave, who after his ma.ster is defeated, be- 
fomes the property of the victor, i.e. passes to a new owner; see: L. Copal, The Economic 
Life..., p. 71. This is a graphic instance of the striving to limit the possibility of enslavement of 
free people, primarily the "twice-bom”. 

S. Chattopadhyaya. Social Life..., pp. 141-145, 149. 

**Sam. 11.672-675. In Buddhaglio^a: gattridingm das6'pi, Sam. III.iooi. 

»• M.484; 111.165; IV.167. 276-277: VI.SS6. 

**/., No. 51. In the MUindafuthho IV. 11.8 we road almiii slaves in eiery village; see also 
Arth. 11.35: IL15. 

*' See: D. R. Chanana, Slavery in Ancient India. 

** As is known, monks were forbidden to do manual work. 

** III the course of time the Buddhist community became a big proprietor. 011 w'hose land 
tolled slaves and hired labourers. The Buddha enjoin^ to return fugitive slaves to their owners, 
but judfpng Iw isolated data of the sourres, monasteries sometimes harboured them and made 
them work. Interesting data on Buddhist monasteries in Ceylon is given in: W. Rahula. 
History.... 

** Sam. III. 100, 682-685, 1001, 1237-1239. As far hack as the Ftnaya 11.248 mention is made 
of a fact that a king donated 500 SrSmikas in a monastery. They liveri near the monastery and 
worked on its land. There was even a man specially charged to supervise their work: R. S. 
Sharma, Sudras.... p. 46. 

&m. 111.685. These data resemble the reports in the ArthaSSstra on the handing over of 
provisions to slaves and hired labourers. 

** In the commentary on the Vinaya compiled by the Buddhist monk Kasiiapa, special lists 
of slaves (dssipappaj and men slaves (dSsapanpa) are mentioned, describing the practice of 
Lhcir emancipation in different regions (janafidda) enumerating royal (rSjadSsa) and monas¬ 
tery (vihSradSsa) daves. Tlie comii}entator notes that mic and the same category' of them is 
regarded as belonging to the temple in some countries and to the king, in others: te hi katthaci 
dele rdfaddsa honti, katthaci vihSraddsa; see; Vimativincfdinl JlkS, Cf, 575. 1 avail mysdf of 
this occasion to acknowlec^ the kind help given me by Prof. N..Jayawirkrama fSri lanka) in my 
work on this text and other Pali documents. 

” See: D. R. Chanana, Slavery in Anaent India. 

« Ibid. 

See: Y. Y. Tsygankov, Dre\‘neindiysky gurod (po dannym "Arihashastrv") The Ancient 
Indian City according to the data of the ArthaSSstra ^‘Kratkiye soobshcheniya instituta naiodov 
Asii" ["Brief Communications of the Institute of the Peoples of Asia”], 1963, No. 61, pp. 36-37. 

** G. M. Bongard-Levin, G. F. Ilyin, Drevnyaya Indiya, p. 355. 

This is reo^ised, among others, by G. F. Ilyin; see p. 355. 

"G. M. Bongiiid-Levin, G. F. Ilyin, Predisloviye... p. ii; E. M. Medvedev regards this as 
evidence of the similarity between free and slave-lahoiir (K voprosu..., p. 66). 

*' An interesting record is found in Patafljali's grammar III. 1.26. iMth the slaves and the 
karmakdras together realise that if theywork well th^ will be given rice and clothes and 
will not be punished by master. In the uigha rukSya III. 191, the Buddha says that the master 
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should fulfil his obligations towards his daves and karmakiras, providing them vdth food and 
pay (bltattaveltanSnuppadSnena), taking care of them when they are ill. etc. 

** Slaves and karmakSras are mentioned together in the inventory of the belongings of a 
rich Seft^ha (/.Ill.isg); they are opposed to a vagatmnd monk J.III.300: they are mentioned as 
labourers hired by a Brfihman to guard the fields, /.IV.S77. See also in Patadjali:—dfisaftarma- 
kkra. B. N. Pun, India in the Time of Patahjali, p. 110; TheragSlhi, S40: Ang-N.in.75. 
Buddhist sources mention the use of the labour of these categories of workers by members of 
various var^as —^BrShmans /.IV.15: 11 .186: Ksalriyas (^V.413) Vaiiyas (gahapati, seffhi); 

VP, 1 . *43: n.t 54 . 

**Sce also: Arth. II.S5. 

** See: R. S. Sharma, SUdrax. .. p. 181. 

.See: L. Gopal, The Economic Life ... p. 78. 

** Arth. II.15: n.S4. 

'* G. F. Ilyin, Drevnyaya Jndiya, pp. 341-343. 

'**Sec: D. R. Chanana, Slavery in Ancient India. Sometimes f/essa is interpreted simply as 
pesanakSrakS. 

*•* See also: Sam.N. I.76. 

*•* See; L. Gopal, The Economic Ufe..., p. 78. 

See: D. R. Chanana, Slavery in Ancient India. The Vinayapifaka III.161 says that slaves 
and karmakknA cat the same food:—they received pounded rice with sour skilly. 

See, for example, A. Basham, The Wfmder that was India, London, igtM|, p. 153. 

It is airious tliat in s)H'aking of work done by a liousc Ixindswoman (gr'ha-dasi) Buddha- 
ghofa ($a»i. 11.47) mentions field work. In a later text, the Lekhapaddhati, the duties of the 
two bondswomen arc listed, which include ploughing, mowing grass, manuring the soil, cleaning 
water reservoirs, milking cows, tending livestock, etc. See I,. Gopal, The Economic Life, 
pp. 78-79. 

W. Ruben, Die Lage der Sklaven . . ., pp. 88-89: G. F. Ilyin, Osobennosti rabstva v 
drevney Indii. 

*•* Ibid., p. 58. 

*** Special importance in housekeeping was attached to fetching water and husking rice. The 
sources nave preserved special tenns to designate the bondswomen bringing water in fugs 
(kumbha-dast^ and husking rice (vihikotfika-MsT^. Buddhist texts contain destriptions of their 
hard work; see: D. K. Chanana, Slavery tn Antient India; Slaves rooked food (I.VI.117: 
Cullavagga, IV.4.7; VI.4.1.). washed up and cleaned the house. In the Vinayapifaka 111.135 the 
tenn dasl-bhoga ixcurs, wlurii Biiddhaghosa interpreted as “field v'ork", “house-cleaning”, 
“water-fetching" (Sam. II.47). Slaves were to .serve the masters at meals and at bath (/.I.383, 
I- 45 .n)- 

L. Gopal, The Economic Life , p. 78. 

J.II.489, 111.168. 

One of the Jdlakas I.484 narrates about a slave woman who was hired to husk rice. 

E. M. Medvedev, K. vopi-osu..., p. 65. #'The chief trait of ancient Indian slavery was its 
poor dcvclcmment: slavery in India can be defined as patriarchal in the sense in which it is 
defined by Marx:—intended solely for production providing for self-consumption”, G. F. Ilyin, 
Osobennosti rabstva v drevney Indii, pp. 51, 53. 

/. I.451: 11.488; 111.167. Curious data can lie dted of a slave appearing as witness in the 
lawemirt when there were no other reliable witnesses available (Manu, VIIT.^) even though he 
was not con.sidered legally qualifierl. 

G. M. Bongaid-Levin, G. F. Ilyin. Drevnya-^a Indiya, pp. 348-343. The sources often 
treat slaves as memliers of their master's family, 7.II.488; Ill.ifia. 

K. K. Zelyin, M. K. Trofimova, Forniy xavisimosti v vostochnom Sredizemnomorye 
V elUnistichesky period. Forms of Dependence in the East Mediterranean in the Hellenistic 
Period, Moscow, 1969, p. 37. 

*'• Ind. X.9. 

Strabo, XV.1.54. 

*'* Smne authors interpreted this report of Megasthenes as a proof of “mildness” of slavery 
in ancient India (e.g.. Cal, I. p. 416). 

“* See: D. R. Chanana. Slavery in Ancient India. Onesicritus, who had visited India b^re 
Megasthenes, noted that absence ot slaves was peculiar to that report of the country over vdiich 
MuMkanas. . . This opinion is quoted by .Strabo XV. 1.54. 

See: J. Bongert, Rejections ..., p. igo. 
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*“See: E. M. ShtaemiBn, Antichnoye obshchestvo. Modemixatsiya istorii i istoricheskiye 
nnalopi, “Antic|iie So<iely. Modemiminn oC Hislory and Historical Analogies".—<“Problciny 
istorii dokapitalisiirlieskikii obshchesty", "Frolilcnis of the History of Prc*capitaliM Socictv”', 
Moscow, ig68. ? . i 

For more detail, see: E. M. Medvedev, Karmakara i Bh^taka. K probleme formirovaniya 
nlzsbikh least [KarmakAra and Bhytaka. Concerning the Formation of the Lower Castesl.-- 
"Kasty V Indii", "Castes in India", pp. 13s Istariya Indii v sredntyc vrka. History of India 
in the Middle Ages, pp. 45-51. M. .Srhetelich, "KartnakAra” im Artha 4 Sstra dcs Kaiililya. 
W. Ruben, Entwickliing ..., Bd I, pp. >34-335. 

karniakAra, lit. "doing vrurk". Soinelinies tlie term hhrtaka is used (in Pali, bhafaka, 
"earning an allowance"). Evidently Puijini held the two terms io be synonymous, as hr denotes 
the pay given to karraakSras as bhrli (V. S. Agrawala, India as Knowti to Panini, p. >3(1^. In 
Nurada V.3, bhrtaki forms a category of kaiinakAras. In the Vimya pifaka VI.SS4 l^rmakSra 
is explained as bhataka and Sfiafaka, or bhafaka who is Shataka (katnmakaw noma bltafako 
ahatako). Scholars are not unanimous in interpreting the term ahatako. Chatiana holds it to lie 
the designation of a man given in pledge (he compares with the sans. Shltaka from the stem 
dha,^ and objects to its correlation with the verb han —^to heat, to beat up). R. .S. Sharma links 
it with the lyord Shfta "taken," "brought", "captured"; in his views, its comparison with 
dhitaka is incorrect from the standpoint of grammar ("pawned"). He believes thgf the situation 
of bhrtakas was better than Uiat of karmakAras (R. S. Sharma, J^iidriu . . ., pp. 97-98). 

R. S. Sharma. Sudras..., p. 147. 

'** One of the JStakas IV.ayy mentions karmakSras guarding the fields of a Brahman. A 
farming estate where karmakSras worked along with slaves is mentioned in the Suttanipata (I.4) 
and in Biiddhaghosa's commentary Sam. I.171; an animal fann, in the commentary on the 
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The Development of the Town in 

Ancient India 

WALTER RUBEN 


T'liK Indian town is analysed here in a very abstract sense without differen* 
lialing between the concrete towns in the different regions of the Indian 
subcontinent. Ancient India is in this paper precapitalist Indian class society 


from about .^ooo b.c:. up to about 1800 a.d. It belonged to the first or ancient- 
oriental class society which began with the Sumerians. In India it existed 
first in the form of the Indus-society of the third milleiiniuni b.c. and then 
in the form of the Ganga-society from 900 b.c:. up to the icjtli century a.d. 
'This one had like all societies three main periods, those of evolution, of 
perfection and decay, the first up to the Naiidas, the second up to the Guptas, 
their golden age being it*s climax, and the third up to colonialism. T'his 
third period of mediaeval India was similar to European feudalism, but the 
European development was different; only there develo{x:d the anticjuc. 


feudal, capitalist and socialist societies. This periodisalion is. of course, very 


controversial. 


The town in the.lndus-civili/ation was to a certain extent similar to the 


contemporaneous Sumerian town. Both were interconnected by the world- 
trade of these times by sea and land and had according to some historians a 
common origin. 'This town* was certainly the center of government and of 
trade. This trade was based on commodity production. In this way the well- 
known continuity of Indian society and culture began 5000 years ago. This 
conception of continuity of which conservative Indians are proud (in 
contrast to progressive Indians who stress the progress of all kinds during 
these millennia) means the so-called stagnation of old Indian society. But in 
reality only the base of the society was stagnating, especially the village com¬ 
munity, and not even this absolutely because together with this basic stagna¬ 
tion one observes some developments even in the Indian village and toWn. 
llie Indus town decayed after 2000 b.c. 

About 600 B.C. a new town began in the Ganga region and we do not yet 
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know whether or how this beginning was connected with the decay of the 
older town. The plan of both towns was in some regard similar. From about 
900 B.C. onwards, Aryan kings with their followers, no more with their tribes, 
had conquered the Ganga-region and the Munda and Dravida tribes there 
living. I'hcsc Nonaryans became the bulk of the Sudra var^a while the 
Aryans understood themselves as VaiSyas, Kratriyas and Brahmins. This class- 
society is here called the Ganga-socicty. It needed the oiganisation of a state 
wiiicli got the form of despotism, a monarchy the ruler of which was not 
responsible to any social institution l^lly.,His palace became the center of 
the new town which was a fort with the king’s palace, administration, 
meeting place (sabha), garrison, tr^sure-housc and arsenal. But this new 
town from the very beginning must have been also a center of trade. 

'rhe more the Aryans, coming from the Indus about 900 b.c.. con¬ 
quered the eastern region it became all the more important for them to get 
at least Soma, salt and horses from the Punjab. Without salt one cannot live. 
cs|x:ciaUy in a hot climate. Without Soma there was no Vedic ritual and 
without horses supremacy of the Aryans was impossible. 'I hiis there must 
have existed a great deal of trading over an enormous distance and a irade- 
ro:id. Presumably the goods were carried by pack oxen and/or bullock carts. 
Who the traders have been is not yet known. But in a Vedic ritual 
(agnistoma) there was some ritual play in which an adhvaryti bought some 
Soma from a trader not for a cow but for gold; the priest at the end took 
the gold back by force and drove the lamenting trader away. 'I'he trader is 
called a ^udra. As such he was a non-Aryan, whose role was performed in the 
play by a Kautsa or another Brahmin. In later times the great merchants on 
this East-West road wxtc VaiSyas, but we cannot yet lix the date when before 
or about boo B.c:. this important social change took place, when few of the 
late-Vedic VaUya herdsmen-agriculturists became town-dwelling merchants, 
when coins look the place of cows or gold and when this important road 
connected the Ganga-plain not only with the Punjab but also with Bactria 
and in this way connected the Aryans in the east with the fomous silk-road 
from Mediterranean via Bactria to China. It seems that already the Medes 
of Iran in the 7th century b.c. had bought silk from China, long before 
Kauplya mentioned Chinese silk. 

While towns in the Ganga-region began about 600 b.c. according to 
archaeology, texts of the period from 600 up to 325 b.c. mention a lot of com¬ 
modities, metals, wcxil, salt, hides and others. These testify barter of such 
goods and payment with gold and different coins. Coins are mentioned by 
Pacini in the 5th century and some believe that this old Indian coinage is 
to be derived from the Lydian one which had originated in the 7th century, 
although the Indian punch-marked coins had a character of thefr.own. 
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It is certain that the Indus-town had trade-connection with Sumer by 
land via Afghanistan and by sea along the Persian Gulf, '^ese trade-routes 
retained their importance for the Ganga-towns later on. Xnd inside India 
besides the great East-West'-trunk-road, there was trade by rivers and there 
were other trade roads from North to South, described in Buddhist texts. 
Kautilya rcjects*the opinion of his predecessors (the “teachers” of Arthafastra 
in the Nanda-period) who had preferred water-routes in contrast to him 
who preferred land-routes, especially the Southern ones, in contrast to the 
teachers, who had been in favour of die Northern ones. This discussion shows 
some progress in trade during this time of the Nanda-Mauryas, which may 
be characterised as the first climax of Ancient Indian civilization before the 
Golden age of the Guptas. 

Such trade-routes were so important that they influenced foreign policy. 
The Nandas conquered Northern India following probably the great East- 
West-road, and A^ka followed the Southern trade-roads with the intention 
of developing these North-Souih-communications. The despots had to secure 
peace for developing trade in a region as much as possible, because without 
a grand-scale trade over great distances, social life, especially that of the rich 
people was no more possible. Peace (yogaksenia) and exchange of goods by 
trade in a single kin^om like Magadha were no more sufficient, the whole 
of India, as far as Hindu civilization had spread, had to be pacified and unit¬ 
ed in the interest of the despot, not only for the Chakravarti of the Nanda and 
Maurya dynasties, but also for the high officials, Brahmins, K^atriyas, rich 
merchants in the great towns, the nagaraka. Alexandros 6f Makedonia fol¬ 
lowed in Persia, it seems, the silk-road up to Bactria and then in the Punjab 
the West-East-road up to the frontier of the Nanda empire. Under the 
Seleukids the earlier communications of the Near East with the Mauryas in 
the Ganga-region were still alive, and the Roman empire followed the same 
trade-politics, so that a little later the Roman, the Rushan and the Chinese 
empires met in Bactria in peace and war. Thus, the Ganga-society came into 
contact with Rome and China (also by seal) and Indian traders exported 
Indian goods for gold from both sides. So wonderful was Indian commodity 
production, so efficient were Indian handicrafts! This went on up to the 
Gupta period. I'he conquests by the white Huns, Turcs and Mongols from 
time to time did great damage to the trade along the silk-route and the 
Indian trade roads. But from the year ± i on, the monsoon had been dis¬ 
covert and the trade by sea from Africa and the Near East to India and 
from India via Indonesia to China flourished during the Middle Ages up to 
the time when Portugeeses came to India via Africa and finally Indian colo¬ 
nialism and capitalism began. 

'Fhus, there is no doubt, that the old trade and old Indian trade-town 
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flourished through all these centuries. There were several ups-and-downs, 
certainly, but “the" Indian town as a place of commodity production and 
trade, nay even world-trade remained alive at least through the whole 
tenure of the Ganga-society. 

In the same time the village community went on living with no or 
little commodity-production. On the Indian subcontinent there was an enor¬ 
mous mass of villages but only a small number of such great trade-towns. 
Most of the villages were so far away from the next town that they had no 
or only very little connection with it, i.e., with the center of government and 
trade of the respective state. Especially in the rainy season most villages were 
cut off from the outer world and had therefore to be autarch, and because 
they were so, they stagnated. But around the towns, some villages had some 
exc^nges with the towns. The town had to be fed by some surrounding 
villages and there were some few towns with 100,000 inhabitants, although 
the estimates of archaeologists differ on this point. On the other hand it 
cannot yet be proved that products of handicrafts of the town were sold in the 
village. 'I he village was not the inner market of the town, as it seems. As far 
as interpretation of texts goes, the village sold food, cotton, grass etc. to 
townspeople against gold (or money, hiranya), not against commodities of 
the town, and this gold was used in the village in part as tax, in part it may 
have been manufactured into ornaments for the women by goldsmiths in the 
town, or hoarded in other ways for times of starvation, but it was not invested 
in agriculture or village handicrafts. 

Thus, in contrast to the village with its “Asiatic" mode of production 
there was another mode of production in the town, that of commodity pro¬ 
duction, but this was not the dominant mode. Both commodity production 
and trade were private as well as controlled by the state. Some well-to-do 
merchants as well as the despot organised handicrafts for commodity produc¬ 
tion, the merchant for sale in his town and in far away countries (towns), 
the despot for his own life of luxury, for his soldiers and officials and also for 
trade, selling some goods in part in competition with private trade, claiming 
to protect in this way his people against avaricious merchants, but on the 
other hand building roads and helping the private merchant with his politi¬ 
cal power. The state regarded some productions as its monopoly, especially 
that of all kinds of metal in mines, of coins, of alcohol, of weapons from metal 
and wood and other materials, collected in state’s “forests of products". The 
state had also some weavers and other handicrafts at its disposal (not as its 
monopoly) just as the courtezans. The king declared some forests as his own 
for protecting, capturing and taming elejdiants, he had his own land for his 
her^ of cattle, his own branch of agriculture as well in “king’s Adds" as 
in great clearings of forests where he settled peasants and herdsmen in 
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villages which were not quite so independent as the old villages. And when 
with the new harvest new cereals reached the state’s storehouse as taxes the 
state had to sell the remnants of the old harvest, often in great quantities. 
Thus, a great and important sector of several kinds of production and distri* 
bution belonged to the state, and this sector was relatively progressive in so 
far as the state trained the respective supervisors in the corresponding tech¬ 
nics, in some kinds of science. The Arthajastra knew that the political 
strength of the state depended to a great extent on its economic strength 
which had in part to be independent from the wealth of private production 
and trade. 

This public sector of production, distribution with its infrastructure is 
described (or at least recommended) by Kauplya, but he hints in some chap¬ 
ters at the cbrresponding intentions or beginnings already under the Nandas. 
Between the Mauryas and Moguls there seems to have been no principal, 
qualitative difference in this regard. It depended on each government, its 
|)ower and the strength of the private merchants how mu^ interest and 
success in the state’s sector and in tlie private one was. What the oldest 
despots like Janaka of Videha or Pratardana of Ka^i (as described in the 
oldest Upanishads), what the despots of the SUunaga-dynasty before the 
Nandas did in this regard, is not yet sufficiently known. One might e.g. 
assume that the state’s monopoly of elephants and their forests was as old as 
elephants used by Indians and unrestricted clearing of the jungle became 
dangerous for their existence. 

The private sector of production and trade in town and village also is 
fairly well-known from Kautilya’s text. Merchants oiganised craftsmen by 
trusting them with the raw-material and receiving the product while th^ 
artisans used their own implements in their own workshops and were paid for 
their labour only. But there seems to have been also some great artisans who 
sold their own products on the market and were fairly rich. Some craftsmen 
seem to have lived and worked in some thing like suburbs or villages dose to 
the town. Potters lived there, where good clay was at hand, carpenters where 
timber was to be had, and ironsmiths where their workshops were no danger 
to the wooden houses of towns. 

llie private agricultural and pastoral production went on in villages of 
the traditional type, around towns where citizens had their fields, in new 
villages in the state’s dearings, and in villages which paid no rent to the 
state (akaradagiama, agrahara), “given” to l^ned Brahmins by kings. In 
these the peasants were “given” together with the soil and had to work for 
the great family of Brahmins; they were analogous to European feudal serfs. 

Finally there existed in India the great sector of pre-Aryan gentile pro¬ 
duction, to a small extent that of microlithic hunters, but mostly that of 
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neolithic agriculturists and herdsmen. From this sector the “Asiatic*’ mode 
of production had once developed together with class society, first about 3000 
and later on about goo b.c. 

Thus, there were four economic sectors which could already be distin¬ 
guished, the gentile one, the “Asiatic” or “ancient-oriental” one, the private 
and the state’s sector of production. Four sectors can be observed today also 
in capitalist India: (1) remnants of the gentile production, (2) the mass of 
500000 villages, (3) private and (4) state’s production in a small number of 
towns with concentrated industry. I'his picture of Indian economic develop¬ 
ment looks quite peculiar and it would be important to compare and con¬ 
trast this Indian development not only with that in Europe but also with 
that in a country as vast as China or as small as Egypt during the same 3000 
or 5000 years. I'his would help to demonstmte the uniqueness of India and 
her belonging to the “ancient-oriental” class-society as well. 

On this very complicated economic base with its corresponding 
material culture the equally complicated structure of old Indian mental cul¬ 
ture was built. The magico-mythological culture of the pre-Aryan gentile 
society is fairly well-known from the material which has been collected by 
cultural anthropologists during the last decades, but its historical back¬ 
ground is still hypothetical. Of the material and mental cultural life of 
the Indian villagers we do not know enough. When old tales of all types, 
even the old epics and dramas believe in a happy end, in the victory of the 
good man in his lifetime, and when moksa and karman-samsara play no gpreat 
role in this literature, scholars mostly call this “popular” optimism without 
defining what by “people” is meant. But even so, this conception may be 
right, the villagers might have believed mostly in magic and in mythology 
especially of the gramadevatas which had developed from gentile pre-Aryan 
superstition. * 

The material and mental culture of the despot and his circles in his 
town is fairly well-known, the luxurious life, the despotic mentality linked 
with orthodox or with, sometimes, heterodox religion, but he did not gene¬ 
rally follow the moral teachings of Brahmanical dharma or Buddhist or 
Jainist vinaya, but he was in the ey« of his subjects given to pleasure, avarice 
if not war (kama, artha, hiipsa). On the other hand there were some educated 
and moral men among the despots like Janaka of Videha, Candragupta and 
Atoka Maurya, Candragupta Gupta, Harsa and Akbar. 

One of the great problems of the history of ancient Indian culture is 
what the Indians call^ the nagaraka and his culture. He developed his 
culture slowly together with his town, private commodity production and 
trade. He was to a great extent a rich and highly educated merchant. He 
developed in the town the luxurious and refilled type of soeJety which is 
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characterised by the courtezan and which is described in the KSmasutra 
which belongs probably to the Kushana period. These foreign ruleis had 
accepted some Hellenistic-Iranian>Bactrian culture on ‘their way from 
Central Asia to Indiar and they were to a certain degree antibrahmanical 
because they found no satisfretory social place in the orthodox varna-system. 
They helped therefore to develop the “enlightened”, unorthodox mentality 
of the nagamka. From their time on, script was used for literature. Fiction of 
authors like A^vaghosa was i^Titten in contrast to folk literature, was com* 
]X)sed by poets, by personalities, for few educated people and preserved in 
their original form for the following generations of nagarakas. It seems that 
some centuries before the Kushanas the sophisticated kavya-literature had 
begun, at least from the time of Patahjali's Mahabhasya on. The highly 
artificial kavya genre of poetry was prepared with the help of grammar, 
lexicography, metrics, dramaturgy and poetics. I'hc na^raka needed a highly 
developed literature and the adikavi Valmlki may have written his form of 
the Ramayana between Patahjali and Asvaghosa. This form of the epic 
developed during the following centuries up to the Gupta period when the 
archetype of its existing manuscripts was written. 

This development of poetry cannot be separated from that of music, 
dance, abhinaya and sculpture as well as painting. All arts strove to express 
the same rasas. The nagaraka needed the pleasure which all the arts could 
give and he needed courtezans who were trained in the arts. According to 
the Kamasulra the difference of the four varnas was not important for being 
a nagaraka, he needed wealth, in whatever way he might have got it. Even 
some Sudras might have entered this refined society. In the town lived the 
intelligentsia, developing economics, politics, law, morals, religion, arts; 
sciences, humanities, theology and philosophy. These men, mostly Brah¬ 
mins, were the precapitalist forerunners of actual India’s intelligentsia which 
comes from the middle classes. Sudraka in his drama describes some mer¬ 
chants, courtezans and their vitas or the nagarakas of Ujjayinl. 

The development of Mahayana-Buddhism may be connected with that 
of the nagaraka, as Buddhism and Jainism from the very beginning in the 
sixth century flourished in towns. But neither sciences nor humanities or 
philosophy are mentioned among the kalas of the ganika in Kautilya’s 
Anhafastra or in the Kamasutra. On the other hand, atomism had been 
taught by Jainas, perhaps centuries before Vai^e^ika was founded some time 
after the grammarian Patafijali. For a European with his Greek heritage it 
is difficult to understand that Indian philosophy should have begun in 
villages, that a hylozoist like Uddalaka Aruni in the Chandogyopanifad 
thou^t and taught about 600 b.c. in a village, only seldom visiting a king- 
philosopher in his town, which just at that time began to develop. The 
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same holds good for l(^c and theory of knowledge in Nyaya, Vaifefika and 
Sautrantika-Yogacara with the materialistic criterion of practice, for the first 
time formulated by Vatsyayana in the opening of his Nyayabhasya in the 
Gupta period. Did all these philosophers, including the Carvakas belong to 
the nagarakas? 

However that may have been, indology cannot overlook the astonishing 
similarities between the Indian society of the nagaraka with his courtezan 
and it’s Greek analogy in the Greek town, between the Gupta age and the 
classical period of Perikles with the great dramatists and sophists, with 
Anaxagoras and Sokrates, followed by Demokritos and Plato, with Herodotos 
and Thukydides. Greek antiquity and the Gang^-socicty began both at about 
900 B.C., but the Indian development was slow on behalf of the “Asiatic” or 
“ancient-oriental” mode of production, prevailing in the relati\'e stagnation 
of the Indian village community. But inside this dominant mode of produc¬ 
tion, in some towns with their private and state’s commodity production 
developed something similar to the Greek town, not identical. India used no 
slaves of the Greek type in production. Here one must keep in mind, that 
dasa means not only slave but also some kinds of indebted and dependent 
workers who could become free by their own work, in contrast to the real, 
the Greek slave. Thus the dominant production by slaves in Greece did not 
develop in India. But some kind of commodity production did, although it 
did not become dominant in India as it did in Greece. The similarity of com¬ 
modity production and trade, private and state’s own sufficed for the develop¬ 
ment of the two variants of one type of rich and educated merchants who 
wanted to enjoy life, one in Greek town-republics and slave-holder demo¬ 
cracy, the other in Indian towns of despots or ganas. Both societies began in 
the same century in two quite different regions, in the Indian subcontinent 
and in the Mediterranean region.^Both were far away from each other and 
for centuries without direct connection by trade or war. Between both lay 
•the vast region of the Near East through which since Sumerian times cara¬ 
vans found their ways. Already between Crete and Harappa there may have 
been some communication, certainly no direct one, and in the decisive period 
between 900 and 450 b.c., the time of Perikles, the Greeks knew almost noth¬ 
ing of India and vice versa. 

On account of the enormous space of the Indian subcontinent and its 
history and relative stagnating “Asiatic” mode of production India developed 
so much slower than Greece with her highly developed slave-oriented pro¬ 
duction that India reached the climax only with the Guptas (300-500 a.d.) 
while Athens had her classical period already about 450 b.c. under Perikles. 
The Gupta age went on for 200 years at least, the Periklean age only for 

some 50 years. These 1400 years of the Gang^-society between 900 B.c. and 
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500 A.D. correspond to the Greek and Roman varieties of antiquity togethn. 
Towns went on in feudal Europe especially in Byzantia, Italy and Gallia, 
but this continuity had not the same quality as the contiiiuity of India and 
her towns. India had not the same feuclal formation of society as Europe and 
developed therefore no capitalism out of her ancient-oriental scxiiety. But in 
thp middle ages India had some similarities with feudal Europe as she had 
b^ore with Greek antiquity and before that with ancientoriental Sumer. 
In this way the continuity of the Ganga-society and the Indian town with 
the nagaraka culture can be sketched for further discussion. 

Note: The material on whic^ this paper is based can be found in the 
six volumes of my “Die Gesellschaftliche Entwicklung im alten Indien”, 
Berlin (GBR), 1967-1973. 




Sources of Indian Idealism 


DEBIPRASAD CHATTOPADHYAYA 


In an important sense the perennial source of Indian idealism is a trend of 
speculation recorded in the Upanisads. It is by no means the only trend of 
Upanifadic thinking, as Saipkara and his followers wanted to believe. But 
already in the Upanisads it is more or less the predominant trend and has 
the potential of developing into a very influential philosophy of later times. 

1. UrANisAD OR Veoa-eno 

The Upani^ds are traditionally viewed as the final portions of the 
Veda. The word veda means knowledge, though to the followers of Vedic 
orthodoxy it means the most infallible knowledge which has been directly 
revealed. Concretely the name stands for the literary product of those people 
who called themselves Aryans and who, it is usually assumed, migrat^ into 
northern India as pastoral nomadic tribes, without the art of writing but 
with considerable literary gifts combined with skill in warfare. How they 
gradually lost their racial identity while spreading over India, settled down 
and moved from barbarism to civilization is a story that will interest- us 
mainly in so far as it throws light on their ideological development. 

The earlier portions of this literature consist of songs, charms and 
hymns. These were orally composed and transmitted to later generation by 
means of an amazingly meticulous retentive memory—a circumstance that 
accounts for their name iruti, ‘that which is heard’. To us these come down 
in the form of enormous compilations (sartthita)^ a form traceable to consid¬ 
erable antiquity. Of these compilations, the earliest and regarded as funda¬ 
mental is the ^gueda. There are in addition three others—the Sdmatfeda^ the 
Yajurveda and the Athawaueda. 

The Figueda alone contains 1,028 songs in a total of 10,552 verses. Their 
total composition must have taken a long period of time. For modem 
scholars, its inner chronoli^ is naturally a formidable problem, which they 
are still groping to solve. This much is certain that some of these songs are 
considerably earlier than others. Any hasty generalization about the early 
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Vedic people based on some stray ]Qtgvedic evidence is liable to be fallacious. 

The early songs of the ^^eda, which often surprise us by their primitive 
vigour and uninhibited imagination, are almost totally obsessed with the 
problems of physical survival. These express, so to say, without cessation, 
the desire for food, cattle, progeny, victory, and so on. All this is mixed 
up with the mythological imaginings of a people, who see deities in many 
things that they do not understand and which fill them with awe normally 
passing into reverence. For instance, they see such deities in natural pheno¬ 
mena like the sun and wind, fire and forest, in the extraordinary might of 
their war chiefs or heroes, in the intoxicating power of their drink soma, 
and so on. 'i'he deities are important for them, because they are supposed 
to be aids to the fulfilment of elemental desires. As people with a rudimen¬ 
tary control over nature, the poets see deities even in their frankly pathetic 
wish-fulfilments like those of the prevention of abortion and the cure of 
pthisis. 

People at such a stage of development are not expected to philosophise, 
and the fact is that the genuinely earlier songs of the ligveda show no 
predilection for philosophy. Except for some admittedly later songs in this 
vast collection, speculations even in a proto-philosophic^ sense do not have 
any place in the Rgueda, notwithstanding all the wild things often said about 
the great wisdom contained in it. As H. P. Sastri^ says, such statements are 
inspired more by an ignorant veneration for the Veda than an actual 
acquaintance with its contents. 

The next phase of Vedic literary activity can be traced to the Yajurveda. 
I'his reaches its climax in colossal texts called the Brahmai^as. These texts 
are characterised by a shift of interest to discussion of the rituals or Yajna. 
The rituals must have originally been something like the magical rites still 
to be observed among some primitive peoples, surviving in certain pockets 
of the modern world even today. In their original primitive context, 
magical rites are not irrelevant. Their essence consists mainly in enacting 
“in fantasy the fulfilment of the desired reality. That is magic, an illusory 
technique, supplementary to real techniques. But though illusory it is not 
futile." The ritual performance cannot have any direct effect on nature; but 
it can and does have an appreciable effect on the performers themselves. 
Inspired by the belief that it will bring into being the desired reality, they 
proceed to the task of actually bringing it into being with greater confidence 
and so with greater energy than before. And so it does have an effect on 
nature after all. “It d^ges their subjective attitude to reality, and so 
indirectly it changes reality."* 

In this sense of being illusory techniques intended to aid real techni¬ 
ques, magical rites are originally connected with man*s struggle witj^ nature. 
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As discussed in the BrShmaifa texts, however, the rituals are uprooted from 
their original context and their function passes into its opposite. These be* 
come tools for a new technicjue—that of man's struggle i^inst man. The 
point is too obvious to be missed and Eggeling,’ in the introduction of his 
English translation of the Satapatha BrShtna^, observes: 

“The Brahmai^-s, it is well known, form our chief, if not our only, 
source of information r^rding one of the most important periods in the 
social and mental development of India. 'I'hey represent the intellectual acti* 
vity of a sacerdotal caste which ... was ever intent on deepening and extend¬ 
ing its hold on the minds of the people, by surrounding its own vocation with' 
the halo of sanctity and divine inspiration. A complicated ceremonial, 
requiring for its proper observance and consequent ^cacy the ministra¬ 
tions of a highly trained priestly class, has ever been on*: of the most effective 
means of promoting hierarchical aspirations. Even practical Rome did not 
entirely succeed in steering clear of the rock of priestly ascendancy attained 
by such-like means... The Roman statesmen submitted to these transparent 
tricks rather from considerations of political expediency than from religious 
scruples; and the Greek Polybius might well say that ‘the strange and 
ponderous ceremonial of Roman religion was invented solely on account 
of the multitude which, as reason had no power over it, required to be 
ruled by signs and wonders.’ ’’ 

The change in the content of Vedic literature transforms also its form. 
In the Brahmana texts, instead of the inspired poetry of the ^gveda, we have 
only insipid prose—in fact the dullest and the most cumbrous style that we 
have in Indian literature. One reason for this insipidity is the tendency to 
evolve symbolic interpretations of ritual trivialities, in the course of which 
scraps of ISigvedic verses are often quoted without their context and with 
strange meanings instilled into them. 

Such trivialities, though meaningless for us, are not irrelevant, for in 
terms of these the authors^ of the Brahmana-s also try to validate a new social 
norm, that emerges on th'e ruins of the ancient tribal one. The new norm 
is that of a split society in whidi the powers and privileges belong to the 
kings and nobles, though secondarily also to their ideological apologists—the 
priests. For the purpose of rationalising it, its essential features are some¬ 
times projected back to ancient Vedic mythology. Thus the group of gods 
called Maruts are now made to stand for the common people while despotic 
power is represented by Indra and Varu^a. Here are only a few examples 
i^m the Satapatha Brahma^: 

“Varu^a, doubtless, is the nobility, and the Maruts are the people. He 
(the priest) thus makes the nobility superior to the people. And hence people 
here serve the Kfatriya, placed above them." (ii.5.2.6) 
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- *‘He muttered that verse addressed to Indra and referring to the Maruts. 
Indra indeed is the nobility, and the Maruts are the people. *They shall 
be controlled’, he thought, and therefore that verse is addressed to Indra.” 
(ii.5.2.27) 

”Now some, on noticing any straw or piece of wood among the joma* 
plants, throw it away. But let him not do this; for—the Soma being the 
nobility and the other plants the common people, and the people being 
the nobleman's food—^it would be just as if one were to take hold of and 
pull out some food he has put in his mouth, and throw it away.” 
(iii.3.2.8) 

Some ritual details are sought to yield the symbolic interpretation of 
what "makes the Ksatra superior to the people. Hence the people here serve, 
from a lower position, the Ksatriya above them.” (i.3.4.15) Similarly other 
ritual details are interpreted to show how "the Ksatriya, whenever he likes, 
says. 'Hallo Vaisya, just bring to me what thou hast stored away’. Thus he 
both subdues him and obtains possession of anything he wishes by dint of 
his very energy.” (i.3.2.15) 

Many more examples like these may easily be quoted. But that is not 
necessary. What is necessary is only to note that in the Brahmana texts there 
clearly emerges a new political philosophy largely as a validation of the 
new social conditions. We shall mention it only in bare outlines, for without 
this we hardly understand the new philosophy of the Upanisads. 

The political philosophy is traditionally expressed in terms of the four 
castes: Ksatriyas (kings and nobles). Brahmins (priests and the clergy), 
Vaisyas (merchants and farmers) and Sudras. What is meant by the last? The 
answer is suggested by a simple process of elimination. None of the first 
three classes is supposed to be responsible for the direct labour of production.^ 
Besides, the three classes taken together can constitute no more than a negli¬ 
gible minority of the community visualised. It follows therefore that by the 
iudras the texts can only mean the vast majority of the direct producers. 
And the Aitareya Brahmana^ declares that they are some sort of subhuman 
beings: they are only to serve the others, they can be thrown out at will 
and they can be slain at pleasure. 

'I'he contempt for manual workers—and therefore for manual labour— 
is quite clear. The counterpart of this is the exaltation of mental work—of 
thought, of consciousness, of pure reason. We have in this the clue to 
Upanisadic idealism. 

The Brahmana texts arc appended to the ancient compilations and 
to these Brahmana-^ is appended another class of literature called the 
Arafyyaka-a or forest-texts. "These texts comprise everything which was (rf 
a secret, uncanny character, and spelled danger .to the uninitiated, and 
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which, f(n: that reason, might only be taught and learnt in the forest, and 
not in the villages.” (Wintemitz) ' 

With all that is supposed to be so very mysterious about the Araifyaka-s 
—^which, incidentally, is nothing but the lingering of the belief in the 
magical efficacy of their themes or words—the historical importance of these 
texts consists in their shift of interest to speculations on proto-philosophical 
questions, howsoever hesitant such a first step to philosophy may be. lliis 
tendency becomes all the more prominent in the still later class of literature, 
the Upanisads which, in their turn, are appended to the Aranyaka’&. 

With the Upanisads the Vedic literature comes to its end. Hence they 
are also called Vedanta or Veda-end. The new social conditions, sought to 
be validated in the Brahmana-s mainly in terms of ritual trivialities, is 
more stabilised in the Upani$adic age. In accordance with the theoretical 
temper of the age, the new norm of society is given a more philosophical 
form: 

"Verily, in the beginning, this world was brahma, one only. Being one, 
he was not developed. He created still further a superior form, the K^atra- 
hood... Therefore there is nothing higher than Ksatra. Therefore at the 
coronation ritual, the Brahmin sits below the Ksatriya. Upon K$atrahood 
alone does he confer that honour. I'he same thing, namely Brahminhood is 
the source of K$atrahood. Therefore even if the king attains supremacy, he 
rests finally upon Brahminhood... He was not yet developed. He created 
the commonalty (vii)... He was not yet developed. He created the Sudra ... 
He was not yet developed. He created still further a better form. Law. This 
is the power of the Ksatriya class, namely Law. Therefore there is nothing 
higher than the Law. So a weak man controls a strong man by Law, just as 
if by a King. Verily, that which is Law is Truth. I'herefore they say of a man 
who speaks the Truth, *He speaks the Law’, or of a man who speaks the 
Law, ‘He speaks the Truth’. Verily, both these are the same thing.” {Br Up. 
i.4.11-14) 

Is this a way of saying that philosophy is not unconnected with political 
power? What the philosophers strive after is truth. But truth is nothing but 
another way of looking at law. And it is from law that the kings and nobles 
derive their political power. The ruling ideas of the Upanisads are not 
unconnected with the ruling powers of the Upani^adic age. 

It is important to see how the later Indian law-givers take up this 
Upanifadic suggestion and want to implement it on the Indian philosophi¬ 
cal situation. That gives us some idea of the social function of Indian 
idealism.' For the present, we are concerned with the question of its origin. 

We shall first describe the general process of the growth of the 
Upanifadic idealism and then pass on to observe it in some detail. 
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2. Emancipation of Consciousness 

In sheer bulk, the Vedic literature is staggering. It must have taken 
more than a thousand years for the whole of it to be composed. What is 
nevertheless remarkable about it is the inner continuity of its development. 
It thus enables us to sec how during a long period the material progress 
gained by successive generations of Vedic people enabled them to reach a 
stage at whidi human labour is capable of producing much more than is 
necessary for its bare maintenance. A section of the community is thus no 
longer obliged to maintain itself by its own manual labour. Subsisting, as it 
then did, on the surplus produced by another section of the community, it 
found leisure enough to specialise in speculative activity. Their thoughts and 
ideas, unlike those of their ancestors or the early Vedic poets, were no longer 
obsessed with the problem of physical survival only. They could move for¬ 
ward to construct a speculative superstructure in its first real sense. 

What is gained by all this is undoubtedly of the most momentous 
significance. It is the realisation and recognition of the power of reason 
or of the creative role of consciousness. Without the emancipation of con¬ 
sciousness from the almost total preoccupations with the problem of survival, 
there is no beginning of theoretical activity in its full sense. In the ^gueda 
we come across poets and seers, who, howsoever inspired they are, are inspired 
only by the vision of the fulfilment of elemental desires. Their conscious¬ 
ness is engrossed with the problem of the struggle with nature and they do 
not have the leisure to philosophise. In the vast Brahmat^a literature we have 
indeed the glimpse of the emerging leisured class. But it confronts the prob¬ 
lem of stabilisation of the political power of the kings and their ideological 
apologists—^with what is called “applied politics, or the practice of control¬ 
ling men with fear".^ The relative emancipation of consciousness of the 
leisured class is peculiarly consumed by this. The kind of intellectual atmos¬ 
phere indicated by the texts is not the one in which the philosopher is 
encouraged to come to the fore. In the Brahmana-i we see priests rambling 
in the graveyard of primitive rituals; but we do not yet see the philosopher. 
I'he picture of the philosopher first emerges in the Upani$ads, when the 
leisured class fully stabilises its own power and can afford to have the serenity 
and tranquillity of unruffled contemplation. The first philosophers of the 
Upanisads raise questions of profound theoretical significance and they 
earnestly seek answers to these. 

At the same time, this progress—great though it is—also creates a 
very grave crisis for thought, particularly in the view of those that visualfse 
an ideal society in which the manual workers are ^om of all prestige and 
privileges. The tools and techniques by which nature is interrogateid belong 
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to these direct producers. But they r<K:ede to the background, and along with 
them the growing stock of their expedience and understanding. Philosophical 
activity, in so far as it is cut off from all these, easily tends to lose the spirit 
of interrogating nature. The result is much worse than a mere contempt for 
the physical sciences. It is the creation of an illusion, resulting from the 
coercion of consciousness with a peculiar process of introversion. Knowledge 
does no longer comprise the knowledge of objects. It wants to be knowledge of 
the subject itself—of the bare ego or of the pure self. As the Upanmdic idea¬ 
lists put it, the id«il of the philosopher is atmaratiratmakrt 4 a —‘the libido 
fixed on the self, sporting with the self. {Ch. Up. Vll.25.2) Extreme intro¬ 
version, we are told,* brings into operation a delusion of grandeur. It is the 
delusion of the omnipotence of the bare ego. This ego, this self, wants to 
dictate terms to reality and demands to be recognised as the only reality. *1 
am that ultimate reality’—declares the Upani§adic idealist. The result is the 
lofty contempt for the material world, in which the philosopher himself has 
his being. 

All this is putting the point in the terminologies of the psychologist. 
But that does not mean that we are trying to understand here the psycho¬ 
logy of the Upanisadic idealists. If we are interested in their mental history, 
the reason is that it enables us to understand how the new world in which 
they live accounts for the fundamentals of their new world-outlook. In their 
political philosophy, active intercourse with nature is no better than the 
forced labour of the iudra-s. The philosopher, hence, takes pride in disowning 
the spirit of interrogating nature and is thus under no obligation to admit 
its reality. 

Cut oflE thus from active intercourse with nature, the philosopher’s 
consciousness runs the risk of imagining that it can rise to ever higher and 
ever more remote conditions where only thought remains and the things 
thought of fade out. This is the cult of pure reason, i.e., of reason only as a 
faculty of illusion. Consciousness, estranged from concrete living, becomes 
a form of sick consciousness. It is no longer consciousness of something but 
something like consciousness-inMself —just con.^ciousness, sheer conscious¬ 
ness—^not the consciousness of the real men and women engaged in the active 
intercourse with nature and getting progressively enriched by this inter¬ 
course. Consciousness is now viewed as a “deified absolute’’—too mysterious 
to be grasped by mundane thought and too awesome to be described by 
ordinary language. 

Not that the emancipation of consciousness has such a necessary fate. 
There are thinkers in Upanisadic India who do not share this line of think¬ 
ing. There are even those who, instead of taking a deified view of conscious¬ 
ness, want to understand it in the sober scientific sense.' In all presumption. 
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they are the pioneers of the scientific tradition in Indian philosophy. Their 
consciousnc^ does not develop into the morbid consciousness of their idealist 
colleagues. 

In Upanisadic India, however, their prestige is already on the decline 
and there is a growing contempt for whatever was evaluated as the positive 
science of the age.“ In the new intellectual atmosphere, those whose glory 
is specially boosted are philosophers for whom consciousness, fully alienated 
from actual life, wants to oppose and undermine life. 

Such a philosopher is the great Yiijhavalkya. He declares that reality is 
just a mass of consciousness {uijnanaghana). It can neither be grasped by 
the normal organs of knowledge nor described in normal language. The only 
way of talking about it is to say, *lt is not this’, *lt is not this’. While dream* 
ing and further falling into the state of dreamless sleep, one gets progressively 
emancipated from the fetters of the material world, and has a taste of this 
reality. 

This is how the idealist outlook is first foreshadowed in Indian philo* 
Sophy. But, as we shall presently see, it could hardly make any sense to the 
early Vedic poets, not merely because they were comparatively ignorant and 
did not know how to philosophise but because they were much too committed 
to the active intercourse with nature to afford such gambols of pure 
consciousness. 

Thus for the understanding of the general history of ideological 
development, Vedic literature has great importance. It is a vast literature 
with an inner continuity of development, showing speculative consciousness 
not only in its making, but also in its eventual culmination in the cult of 
pure consciousness, the outcome of which is the idealist outlook. 

An adequate survey of Vedic literature from this point of view forms 
the subject of an independent study. We have the scope here to note only 
a few salient points relevant for understanding the emergence of the idealist 
outlook. 


3. Cui.T OF “Secret Knowlfdge’’ 

In the apparent chaos of the philosophical tendencies of the Upani^ads, 
the more outstanding features with which the idealist outlook announces 
itself are generally clear. We have a clue to it in the name chosen for the 
texts. 

"I'he word upani^ad —as suggested by its etymology and corroborated by 
its synonym rahasyam —^means ‘secret knowledge’ or ‘secret wisdom’. It is 
secret, because only a fortunate few of the age are supposed to be its custo* 
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dians. At the same time, this knowledge is considered supremely important, 
because it is believed to have a marvellous potency of its own. 

All this gives us some idea of the distinctive peculiarity of the 
Upanifads. Their main theme is knowledge, but not knowledge in the 
ordinary sense. It is knowledge restricted to a few of the community and is 
moreover believed to have a mysterious power of its own. 

In the Vcdic literature this is something new. The traditional way of 
admitting this is to describe the Upanisad as a new ofiEshoot of the Vedic 
literature representing its ‘knowledge branch’ or jnana-ka^t^. The concept 
of knowledge acquires in the Upanics an altogether new and somewhat 
fabulous significance. 

“Knowledge—not much learning, but the understanding of metaphysi¬ 
cal tniths-^was the impelling motive of the think^s of the Upanisad. . . 
Knowledge was the one object of supreme value, the irresistible means of 
obtaining one’s ends. I'he idea of the worth and efficacy of knowledge is 
expressed again and again throughout the Upani^ds not only in connection 
with philosophical speculation, but also in practical affairs in life. . . So 
frequent arc the statements describing the invulnerability and omnipotence 
of him who is possessed of this magic talisman, that ya evam veda —‘he who 
knows this’—^becomes the most frequently recurring phrase of the 
Upani^ads.’’” 

But this emphasis on the power of knowledge must not be misunder¬ 
stood. It is not what Bacon means when he says that “the improvement of 
man’s mind and the improvement of his lot are one and the same thing.’’ 
Knowledge which is so much valued in the Upanisads is not at all intended 
to be a better insight into nature, serving as the basis of a better mastery of it. 
It is not supposed to be a guide to any course of action leading to some desir^ 
result. What is believed, is that knowledge by itself fulfils all desires—^i.e., 
fulfils these immediately, directly and automatically. How are we to under¬ 
stand such a belief? 

There is only one answCT to this. The belief is essentially magical. The 
typical Upanisadic way of expressing this magical belief is: “One who knows 
this reaches a full length of life, lives long, becomes great in offspring, great 
in cattle, great in fame.’’ In so far as this is a belief in magic, there is nothing 
new about it in the Vedic tradition. The belief is overwhelmingly obvious 
in the Atharvaveda and the Yajurveda: it assumes the most grotesque form in 
the Brahma^-^. As appended to the Brahmaifa-s, the Upanisads do not 
outgrow the belief in magic. This is already discussed by Edgerton’* in his 
remarkable paper Upan^ads: What do they seek and why? 

What Edgerton does not discuss, however, is another important point. 
In spite of the lingering of the magical belief in the Upanisads, there is 
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also something strikingly new about the texts. In the earlier strata of the 
Vedic literature, the concept of metaphysical wisdom is itself absent. Hence 
there is no question of viewing it as possessing magical potency. In the early 
Vedic age, in other words, the belief in the potency of magic is there. But 
it is the belief in the magical potency of the ritual acts. In the Upanisads, 
the belief is clearly displaced. It is now the belief in the magical efficacy of 
secret wisdom, from which this literature receives its name. 

If the persistence of magical belief indicates that the Upani$adic 
thinkers do not fully outgrow their ancestral convictions, the displacement 
of the belief to secret wisdom shows the new theoretical temper of the age. 
What is derisive about the Upanisads is this fetish of secret wisdom. In it is 
absorbed whatever still survives of the earlier ideas and attitudes. In the 
altered conditions in which they live, the Upanisadic thinkers find the mere 
stock of their ancestral convictions inadequate for their own purposes, 
howsoever otherwise strong the hangover of these may be. Thus, though in 
a number of passages great veneration is expressed for the ancient compila¬ 
tions of samhita-s, other passages of the Upanisads state in so many words 
that the mere knowledge of the sarnhita-% is not enough for the new pursuit 
after metaphysical wisdom. An example of the latter is the story of Narada 
and Sanatkumara. Narada approaches the latter and declares that in the stock 
of knowledge he already possesses are included the Rgveda, Samaveda, 
Yajurveda and Atharvaveda. Apparently dissatisfied with all this, he wants 
to be. initiated into the secret wisdom of Sanatkumara. And the first thing 
that the philasopher tells him is that all these branches of knowledge— 
inclusive of the knowledge of the four ancient compilations—are ‘mere 
names' {mmam ): these have no more value than a merely nominal one. 


4. Philosophy and Nobiuty 

Who is this Vedic philosopher that has the audacity to declare that even 
the Rgveda etc. are mere names? We do not know the exact answer. Keith*” 
says that he is just a mythical sage of the Upanisads. But it is saying 
something too vague to have a meaning. The Upanisad that tells the story 
of Sanatkumara declares, “People call him Skanda—^yea, they call him 
Skanda.’’ In Indian mythology Skanda is the name of the god of war. Does 
then Sanatkumara belong to the dass of the warrior nobles? Does the 
Upanisad want us to connect the new nobility with the new theoretical 
temper of the age? 

The evidence of Sanatkumara may by itself be too thin to support such 
a possibility. But the possibility is there and it. cannot be easily dismissed. 
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Many other legends of the Upani^ads suggest it. Keith^^ sums these up as 
follows: 

“In the Chandogya Upanisad (v. 11-24) learned Brahmins desire 
to learn from Uddalaka Anini the nature of the Atman Vaifvanara; he 
doubts his ability to explain it, and as a result all six betake themselves to the 
king A^vapati Kaikcya, who gives them instructions, after first demonstrating 
the inaccuracy of their knowledge. In a narrative which is preserved in the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (ii.i) and the Kausttaki Upanisad (iv) a scholar, 
Garga Balaki, undertakes to reveal the nature of brahman to the king 
Ajatasatru of Ka^: he propounds twelve views—or in the Kausttaki, sixteen 
—which are all defective, and the king then explains the Atman to him by 
the principle of deep sleep, prefacing the observation that it is reverse of 
the rule for a Brahmin to betake himself to a Ksatriya for instruction. 
Another legend in the Chandogya (i.8.9) shows the Brahmin being instruct¬ 
ed in the nature of ether, as the ultimate basis of all things, by the king 
Pravahana Jaivali . . . Less important is the fact that the Brahmin Narada 
is represented in the Chandogya as being a recipient of information from 
Sanatkumara, later the god of war, who tells the former that all this Vedic 
lore is mere name. The great text regarding the doctrine of transmigration 
is put forth by Pravaha^ia Jaivali to Aruni with the remark that the Brah¬ 
min have never before had this information, which so far had remained the 
monopoly of the K^airiyas. In a third version of this account, given in the 
Kau^taki Vpamsad, the king is Citra Gangyayani." 

What do all these legends imply? Keith" is inclined to view these as 
“delicate and effective piece of flattery", i.c., of the kings by the priests who 
compile the Upanisads. I'his is taking a rather casual view of the Upanisadic 
material. 'I'he other way of misunderstanding the same is to take the 
Upanisadic legends at their face value. This is done by those who argue that 
the Upanisadic philosophy is the creation of the K^triya caste. However 
even assuming that the legends are to be taken seriously, the fact remains 
that, except perhaps the doctrine of the transmigration of the soul, the 
theoretical innovations attributed to the kings and nobles are on the whole 
secondary in importance. Compared to these, the speculative constructions 
attributed to a thinker like Yajnavalkya u much more imposing. But 
Yajnavalkya is a priest and not a noble. This easily disproves the theory of 
the Ksatriya origin of the Upanisadic philosophy in the sense in which it is 
usually put. But it proves nothing against the fact connecting the nobility 
with the new philosophy, for without the patronage of the nobles even 
Yajnavalkya could not philosophise. The point is not how much the kings 
and nobles directly contribute to the philosophical activity of the age. The 
point rather is that without their political and financial support Upanisadic 
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idealism is not adequately explained. This is best illustrated by the case 
o£ Yajiiavalkya. 

5. Material Requirements of an Idealist 

Secret wisdom of the age, as we have seen, is imagined to have the most 
wonderful power of its own. The power is so great that it promises not 
merely the worldly things like cattle, offspring and fame; it can even assure 
something which nothing else can. 

In an oft-quoted legend of the Upanisad, Yajiiavalkya—about to retire 
—wants to have his property settled among his two wives, called KatyiyanI 
and Maitreyl.” 

“Then said Maitreyl, ‘If now. Sir, the whole earth filled with wealth 
were mine, would I be immortal thereby?’ 

‘No,’ said Yajiiavalkya, ‘as the life of the rich, even so would your life 
be. Of immortality, however, there is no hope through wealth.’ 

Then said Maitreyl, ‘What should I do with that through which I may 
not be immortal? What you know. Sir, that indeed tell me.’ ’’ 

This delights the philosopher and he initiates the wife into the secret 
knowledge he possesses. 

I'he importance of this story for illustrating the new attitude of the 
Upanisadic philosopher is often emphasised. That is rightly done. A consi¬ 
derable number of other passages of the Upani^ads asserts that the secret 
wisdom of the age promises immortality.^’' But Yajnavalkya’s story has to be 
understood in more aspects than one. 

I'he word for the immortal used in it is amrta. The early poets of the 
Rgueda are aware of the word no doubt. But they use it as a plain rhetoric, 
usually to describe euphoria induced by their intoxicating soma}* But the 
idea of ‘secret wisdom’ leading to immortality never occurs to them, nor does 
the idea of ‘property settlement’ in the Upani9adic sense. The reasons for this 
are quite simple. 'I'hey do not have property as Yajffavalkya does^* and 
hence no opportunity to cultivate the cult of secret wisdom. 

We shall presently see from where this property of the philosopher 
comes. But whatever its source, it obviously relieves him of the problem of 
maintaining himself by the manual labour of his own. How can he, without 
being thus relieved, devote himself to the cult of pure consciousness? The 
basic requiremnt for this is leisure enough for the purpose. The contempt 
for the verdict practice on which the idealist outlook depends throughout 
its Indian career, can be possible for the philosopher only in so far as he 
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is relieved of the basic responsibility of practical life—^in short, in so far as 
he is ensured of the existence of a leisured dass. 

By contrast, the material conditions in which the early Vedic poets lived 
did not permit them all this. With their control over nature comparatively 
rudimentary, they could not but be obsessed with the problem of physical sur* 
vival—^ problem which was solved in ancient society by a greater degree of 
collective functioning of the community. The devotion of a selected few of 
the community to the cultivation of pure speculation was not yet objectively 
possible, for the community did not produce enough surplus to meet their 
mateiial requirements. In the earlier strata of the ^gveda, songs extolling 
the collective labour of the community are in fact innumerable. I have 
elsewhere quoted some of these.’** 

In the ITpanisadic India—i.e., in the newly developed states of the Indo- 
Gangetic plain of about eighth and seventh century b.c— ^things are 
diffcicnt. Iheie is a considerable progress in the control over nature, thanks 
mainly to the introduction of iron implements on some scale and the im¬ 
proved technique of agriculture and handicrafts, which are now added to 
cattle laising Human labour acquires the ability to produce much more 
than is necessary for its bare maintenance. At the same time, the products 
of labour do not go to the labourers themselves, or, as the eaily Vedic poets 
put it, ‘shared out’ among the tribesmen. In fact, this activity of sharing 
out is so important to these early poets, that in their mythological imagina¬ 
tion, it is raised to the status of veritable deities. They call these deities Bhaga 
and Amfa, litaally ‘the share'.’^ In the Upanisadic India, however, society 
IS spilt into a ruling class and a toiling class. The former consists mainly 
of the kings and nobles who usurp the surplus produced by the latter. An 
catlv Indian lawgiver wants to rationalise this accomplished foct. Describing 
the ideal mode of living of the king or noble, he says: 

“He shall live on the surplus.’’” 

t 

The accumulation of this surplus makes them enormously wealthy in 
terms of the age. Depending on this surplus to maintain themselves on a 
grand scale, they have all the leisure of life to pursue and patronise the 
cult of pure consciousness. The kings surrounded by their flatteren (rajanya 
bandhu) are often described by the Upanisads as taking very keen interest 
in philosophical discourses. But this does not mean that they have the mono- 
polv of the ‘secret wisdom’. Outside the circle of the nobility, there are 
persons with exceptional gifts claiming profounder wisdom endowed with 
more imposing power. 

Such a person is the famous Yajfiavalkya. 
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Attracted by the magical potency of his wisdom—and above all perhaps 
by the rumour that this wisdom ensures even immortality or an escape from 
death—one of the prosperous kings of the age, Janaka of Vidcha, is only 
too eager to part with a substantial portion of his own fortune to the philo¬ 
sopher as payment for being initiated into his secret wisdom. Without 
being a direct plunderer of the surplus, Yajnavalkya becomes entitled to a 
part thereof. 

Nothing is more attractive for the kings than the prospect of over¬ 
coming death or attaining immortality. It is basically the same temptation 
that leads the Pharaohs of Egypt to waste the most colossal amount of wealth 
to build pyramids. Compared to them, the kings of the petty Upani^dic 
states have less to spend. But that is not the point. The point is that for 
these kings also the temptation of overcoming death is irresistible. They 
spend for it in accordance with their means. 

All this does not mean that for Yajnavalkya and his co-philosophcrs the 
promise of immortality ensured by their secret wisdom is necessarily a com¬ 
mercial talk. It may as well be a part of their make-believe. Rut whether 
make-believe or not, it does pay. And because it pays, it can relieve the philo¬ 
sopher of the problem of maintaining himself by his own labour. It even en¬ 
ables Yljhavalkya to amass considerable property of his own—the property 
that he Wants to settle before retirement. For him it is quite logical to tell the 
wife that this property does not ensure immortality; immortality is ensured 
only by his secret wisdom. Why else should his patron agree to pay him so 
well for being initiated into the secret wisdom? However, what he docs 
not add is that though this property docs not ensure immortality, it can and 
does ensure the leisure for cultivating the cult of pure wisdom. Without the 
solid support of this material wealth—the grand gift of his patron—the 
alternative for him is working for living. His philosophy of pure contempla¬ 
tion does not harmonise with a life of mmual labour. From this point of 
view, his worldly assets are not so unconnected with his world-denying philo¬ 
sophy, as he wants his wife to believe. 

Thus for understanding Yajnavalkya and his philosophy it is necessary 
to take note (rf his property and understand its sources. Where does it come 
from? The Upanisads are not at all vague about it. Here is a typical descrip¬ 
tion of the general setting of his philosophical discourse: ” 

Janaka, king of Videha, was seated. 

Yajnavalkya came up. 

To him the king said, ‘Yajnavalkya, what brings you here? It it because 
you want cattle or hair-splitting discussions?' 

‘Indeed both, your majesty,’ he said. 
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Wc shall presently see that in Upani^adic days material wealth is lai^ely 
measured by cattle. Thus this great idealist philosopher, with his intense 
contempt for the material world, shows no hesitation to admit xhat he is not 
interested merely in philosophy; he is also interested in the payment for 
it. Metaphysically the cattle—^like everything else in the world—are unreal 
no doubt. But these are not to be ignored, for without these the metaphysi¬ 
cian is' not ensured of his leisured<lass existence that enables him to spin 
the world-denying philosophy. 

Yajnavalkya is thus confronted here with a question much more serious 
than that of mere theoretical consistency. It is too early for the Indian idea¬ 
lists to invest the philosophical trick of distinguishing between the purely 
provisional truth of practical life (vyavaharika or samvrti satya) and truth 
in its highest metaphysical sense (f^ramarthika satya). Yajnavalkya does not 
say that the cattle, though ultimately unreal, are real for practical life only. 
Compared to the later idealists, he is naive enough to admit that he is 
interested in cattle too, whatever may be their ultimate metaphysical status. 
How indeed can he be fully earnest about hair-splitting discussions without 
being provided with the material means for the purposes? Belonging as he 
does not to the class of the plunderers of the surplus produced by the direct 
producers, he has to depend on a fxirt of the plundered surplus which he 
expects to receive from the king. And the king in his turn is only too eager 
to offer him the material wealth he needs, for his wisdom promises 
immortality. At the end of each of his discourse on philosophy, the king 
offers him the gift of a thousand cows and a bull as big as aq elephant—a 
very considerable amount of wealth for the Upani^adic age. 

At the end of the final discourse Yajnavalkya declares, ‘Verily, Janaka, 
you have reached fearlessness.’ Janaka, king of Videha, says, ‘My 
fearlessness comes unto you, noble sir, you who make us know fearlessness. 
Adoration to you! Here are the Videhas; here am I at your service.’** 

Fearlessness means here the fearlessness from death. Before passing on to 
see how Yajnavalkya’s philosophy ef the pure spirit creates such an assurance 
for the king, let us try to be clearer about Yajnavalkya’s awareness—though 
in his own way—of the material basis of this idealist philosophy. 

If Yajfiavalkya is the greatest idealist philosopher of the Upani$ads, he 
is also the most money-minded thinker of the age. Elsewhere he comes out 
with the rather startling admission that he has respect for metaphysicians 
interested in the ultimate reality, but what he is interested in over and above 
is the possession of cows. As he puts it, “Reverence be to him who is most 
learned in sacred writ I We are but hankering after cows.”** 

The legend in which this occurs brings us bade to the same setting of 
philosophic^ discussion that we have just noted. Janaka, king of Videha, 
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gets a sacrifice performed and lavishes gifts on the priests performing it. 
A lai|[e number of them are naturally attracted to hu assembly. The Ung 
wants to find out who among these priests possesses the highest wisdom. So 
he has a thousand cows enclosed in a place, with ten pieces of gold tied to 
the horns of each. And he declare that the wisest of the priests is to take 
these away. While the other priests hesitate, Yajnavalkya asks his pupil to 
take them away on his behalf. This enrages the other priests. How is it that 
Yajnavalkya takes it for granted that he is the wisest among them all? To this 
the philosopher comes out with the statement just quoted. He has respect 
for metaphysics; but he is also aware of the need of material wealth. 

But the other priests want him to prove his philosophical superiority. 
So they start questioning him. Significantly their first question is whether 
he knows the secret to immortality: “Since everything here is coextensive 
with death—everything is overpowered by death—^how can the sacrificer 
(i.e., the royal donor) move beyond death?” 

The Upani^ad wants us to believe that Yajnavalkya alone knows the 
answer to this. But what is the answer? The metaphysical discourse attri¬ 
buted to him is a long one. Its main point is the gradual unfolding of the 
idealist outlook. But how is this outlook supposed to overcome death and 
ensure immortality? There is only one way of doing this and that is to 
remove from the realm of reality the physical world as a whole, and along 
with this the physical facts of birth and death. As Yajnavalkya argues, the 
soul which is pure consciousness and bliss, is the only reality. Being 
completely uncontaminated by anything material, it is by nature aloof from 
what appears to the mortal eyes as birth and death. Thus death, like birth, 
is completely unreal. How can one who knows this be any longer haunted 
by the fear of death? 

This is not insuring oneself against the fact of death, before which the 
philosopher is as helpless as any other mortal. But it is a way of inducing 
a subjective change into oneself which helps one to overcome—though only 
in ideas and imagination—the sense of death and the terrors thereof. 

Significantly, being conscious in his own way of the material basis of 
his idealism, Yajnavalkya never forgets his patron while talking of immorta¬ 
lity. He declares that the immortality he is talking of is to be attained not 
only by the metaphysician who knows the ultimate reality as pure spirit, 
but also by his patron on whose gifts the metaphysician subsists; ** 

“When bom, indeed, he (the spirit) is not bom. 

Who would again beget him? 

Reality is pure consciousness and pure bliss. 

It is the goal reached by the donors of wealth. 
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As well as by those who are firmly established on the 
knowledge o£ this.” 

* 

At least one point of this declaration is striking and it needs some 
discussion. 'Fhe donor and the philosopher reach the same goal. What 
needs be added to it, however, is that they reach it in different ways. The 
philosopher creates for the donor the illusion of immortality. The donor 
creates for the philosopher the material conditions for this illusion-making. 

These conditions are in short the conditions of social parasitism. It 
kills the philosopher’s spirit of interrogating nature, coerces his conscious¬ 
ness to total introversion and makes him a philosopher of pure spirit, for 
which death is as meaningless as birth. 

For our understanding of the sources of idealism, this parasitism of the 
philosopher is of crucial importance. One way of judging it is to have some 
concrete idea of the philosopher’s material assets. Wc begin with some clues 
to these as preserved in the Upanisads. 

In the aoiount of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad just quoted, Yajnaval- 
kya’s pupil drives away for him one thousand cows, with ten ^da~s of gold 
tied to the horns of each. In the next account of the same Upaiii^, king 
Janaka—awed by YSjnavalkya’s breath-taking flights of pure reason—^four 
times offers him ’a thousand cows and a bull as large as an elephant’.’^ This 
is followed by another account of the .same text in which the same philoso¬ 
pher receives from the same donor for the same reason five thousand cows, 
in instalments of one thousand each.‘* This is immediately fqllowcd in the 
Upanisad by the account already referred to—the account in which the 
philosopher wants to have his property settled among his two wives, 
Katyayan! and Maitreyl. 

The logical sequence followed by the text is not to be overlooked. It 
tells us of the need felt by the philosopher of the settlement of property only 
after describing the process of its accumulation. 

Let us try to be clearer about the property accumulated. Not to speak 
of other accounts, the three that we have just mentioned tell us of a total 
of ten thousand cows, besides the hundred thousand 'pada-% of gold. But 
this is only elementary arithmetic, and lest wc are misled by it, the Upanisad 
tells us also of the bulls as big as elephants. I'he cows accumulated by the 
priest-philosopher also multiply. We have in another Upanisad a rough cal¬ 
culation of the rate of this multiplication. Satyakama Jabala goes to 
Haridrumata Gautama, desiring to be a student of sacred knowledge. 
After having received him as a pupil, he (the priest-philosopher) 
separated out four hundred lean, weak cows and said, ‘Follow these, 
my dear.* 
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As he was driving them on, he said, 1 may not return without a thousand.' 
So he lived away a number of years. When they came to a thousand, the bull 
spoke to him, saying; ‘Satyaklmal’ 

‘Sir,’ he replied. 

‘We have reached a thousand, my dear. Bring us to the teacher’s home.’** 

If this rate of increase satishes the Upanisadic calculation in one case, 
there is no reason why it should not be applicable to another. The ten 
thousand cows received by Yajnavalkya according to three accounts of 
the Brhadaraifyaka Upanisad are soon supposed to multiply into twenty 
hve thousand. It does not take much time again for the twenty five thousand 
to multiply into 62,500. And so on. 

All this is talking too much of cows no doubt. Why do the Upani^ads 
do it? Macdonell and Keith answer, “It is clear that cattle, not land, was 
the real foundation of wealth, just as in Ireland, Italy (cf. pecunia), Greece, 
etc. Cattle could be, and were, used individually, but land was not open to 
a man’s free disposal; no doubt, at any rate, the consent of the family or of 
the community might be required.’’** 

'I'hus assuming that the Upani§ad does not want us to look at the 
priest’philosopher as a member of landed aristocracy, there is no doubt that 
it wants us to look at him as an extremely wealthy person—a real aristocrat 
of the age. Besides, the question of land is not to be totally dismissed, for 
there is the physical problem of accommodating the cattle. How does the 
priest-philosopher solve this problem? 

\^atever might have been the system of land tenure in Upanisadic 
India, there are in these texts unmistakable accounts of the gift of villages by 
the kings and nobles to the custodians of secret wisdom.*' We read of this 
more explicitly in the Pali canonical literature of the Buddhists, which give 
us an idea of the social conditions not muck later than that of the Upani^ads: 
“The brahmin villages or settlements were mainly in the Magadhan and 
Kosalan regions . . . The reason for the presence of the brahmin gama-s 
in these two regions is likely to be found in the early development of 
brahmadeyya land ownership in these areas. Brahmadeyya was the royal 
gift of land or an estate to well-known brahmins and others, for ^e 
services, probably ritual in nature, which they rendered to the king. 
Some of the brahmadeyya lands are specially described as brahmin gdmas. 
Khanumata and Opasacla, which are given respectively by kings Pasenadi 
and Bimbisara to the brahmin Kutadanta and Canki are thus described. 
On the other hand, Campa, Ukkattha and Salavatika, although these 
places belong to the brahmin Sonadanda, Pokkharasadi and Lohicca respec¬ 
tively, are known only as brahmadeyya lands ... In Ekanala, the farmer 
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Bharadvaja-brahmin has so much land that he needs 500 phoughshares to 
plough it/’** 

We do not read in the Bjhadaratjyaka Upani^ad of any royal gift of 
village to Yajtiavalkya. But the presumption is that he has some vilU^;es or 
at least pens vast enough to accommodate his ever>multiplying thousands 
of cows. If so, the further presumption is that there is also need for him 
to have proper security arrangement for such an enormous amount of 
wealth. 

This leads us to the description of the prosperous Brahmins given by 
the Buddha—the Brahmins who “have themselves guarded in fortified 
towns, with moats dug out round them and cross-bars let down before the 
gates, by men girt with long swords.’’** 

The picture of the parasitism of the priest-philosopher is not difficult 
to reconstruct. It is in this parasitism that we have the clue to his world- 
denying idealism. 

The Buddha is himself inclined to look at these new parasites—the 
prosperous Brahmins of his age—as a fall from the simple moral grandeur 
of the ancient Vedic poets. He asks one of them: ** 

“But just so, Ambanha, those ancient poets (or seers) .... the authors of 
the verses . . . whose ancient form of words so chanted, uttered or com¬ 
posed, the Brahmins of today chant over again and rehearse, . . . that you 
should on that account be a seer or have attained the state of a seer . . .? 
Now, what think you Ambattha? What have you heard whep Brahmins old 
and well stricken in years, teachers of yours or their teachers, were talking 
together—did these ancient poets, whose verses you chant over and repeat, 
parade about, well groomed, perfumed, trimmed as to their hair and beard, 
adorned with garlands and gems, clad in white garments, in the full posses¬ 
sion and enjoyment of the five pleasures of sense, as you and your teacher 
too do now?” 

The Buddha is evidently transforming the reality of the rudimentary 
control over nature of the ancient Vedic poets into a romantic picture of 
their great asceticism. The primitive poets are really not so ascetic as he 
wants us to think. At the same time, where the Buddha is unquestionably 
correct is that these ancient poets live a life quite different from the 
parasitical one of their later champions. As a result, the philosophy of 
the pure spirit of the Upani^adic idealists can hardly make any sense to 
them. 

We shall have a brief note on the general theoretical temper of these 
ancient poets and then pass on to sec why this is so different from that of 
the Upani^adic idealists. 
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6. Primitive Proto-materiausm of Ancient Vedic Period 

Among the later Indian philosophers those who want to take their stand 
exclusively on Upanisadic idealism are the Advaita Vedantists. According 
to them, an appropriate descriptive epithef*of their philosophy is Sarfraka^ 
mimaipsa or Sarlraka philosophy. Sar^raka means the body that is filthy. 
Upanisadic idealism is given such a name because it is the philosophy of 
the pure spirit or soul which, much to the annoyance of the idealists, remains 
imprisoned as it were in the defiled body. 

'I'he underlying idea is strongly reminiscent of the ancient Greek 
idealist, Plato, who-^isgusted with the body as a prison for the soul—goes 
to the extent of describing the desire for death as the right mood of the 
philosopher. A few centuries before Plato, Yajfiavalkya also gives an enviable 
description of a dying man who, while dying, gets released from the fetters 
of the defiled body and the deceptions of the sense-organs. It is tempting to 
quote here a few lines from these two eminent ancient id<»lists and see how 
intense a contempt for the body is characteristic of the ancient idealist out¬ 
look. Argues Plato: 

“As long as we are encumbered with body, and our soul is contaminated 
with such an evil, we can never fully attain what we desire; and this, we say. 
is truth. For the body subjects us to innumerable hindrances on account of 
its necessary support . . . and it fills us with longings, desires, fears, all 
kind of fancies, and a multitude of absurdities, so that, as it is said in real 
truth, by reason of the body it is never possible for us to make any advance 
in wisdom ... It has then in reality been demonstrated that if we are ever 
to know anything purely, we must be separated from the body, and con¬ 
template the things themselves by mere soul. And then, as it seems, we shall 
obtain that which we desire, and which wc profess ourselves to be lovers of— 
namely wisdom—^when we are dead, as reason shows, but not while we are 
alive. For if it is not possible to know anything purely in conjunction with 
the body, one of these two things must follow: either that we can never 
acquire knowledge, or only after we are dead, for then the soul will subsist 
apart by itself, separate from the body, but not before.*’’” 

Such is the Safiraka philosophy of ancient Greece. The way in which 
Yijiiavalkya puts it is to give an enviable description of a dying man- 
enviable, because while dying, he is getting progressively relieved from the 
fetters of the body: 

He is becoming one, they say he does not see. 

He is becoming one, they say he does not smell. 
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He is becoming one, they say he does not taste. 

He is becoming one, they say he does not speak. 

He is bea>ming one, they say he does not hear. . 

He is becoming one, ^ey say he does not think. 

He is becoming one,*mey say he does not touch. 

He is becoming one, they say he does not know. 

The point of his heart becomes lighted up. By that light the self departs, 
either by the eye, or by jhe head, or by other bodily parts. After him, as he 
goes out, the life goes out. After the life, as its goes out, all the breaths go 
out. He becomes one with intelligence . . 

This, in short, is an important feature of the philosophy of the pure 
spirit. It IS a philosophy of the most intense contempt for the body, so much 
so, that it goes to the extent of glorifying death as by &r the greatest bliss 
conceivable. Paradoxically, the cult of death is also made to pass as the 
philosophy ensuring immortality. This combination of the opposites is 
possible, because in the philosophy of pure spirit birth is as fictitious as 
death. 

For understanding the development of Vcdic thought, however, it is 
necessary to note that a philosophical view like this would have gone com¬ 
pletely over the heads of the early Vedic poets, who feel that nothing is more 
important than nourishing the body with food and drink. The feeling is so 
intense that they are led even to conceive food—called pitu —as one of their 
deities. The way in which they praise this deity, though p^mitive, is also 
quite refreshing, particularly when we return to it after the morbid specula¬ 
tions on the desirability of death. We quote in rough rendering; a part of the 
song in praise of food from the Rgveda: 

"Savoury food, honeyed food, we welcome thee; be our protector. Come 
to us, beneficial food, we welcome thee; be our protector. Come to us, bene¬ 
ficial food,—a source of delighr, a friend of the well-respected, and having 
no enemy. Your flavours, oh food, are diffused through regions, as the winds 
are spreading through the sky. These men, oh food wh6 are your distributors, 
—oh most sweet fo!^—they who are the eaters of thee and thy juices, in¬ 
crease like you with elongated necks. The minds of the mighty deities, oh 
food, are fixed upon thee . . . Oh food, the wealth which is associated with 
the mountains went to thee. Oh sweet one, listen to us and be accessible to 
our eating. And since we enjoy the abundance of the waters and plants, 
therefore oh body may you grow fat. And since we enjoy the drink soma, 
thy mixture with boil^ milk and boiled barley, therefore oh body may you 
grow fot. . 
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Specially striking is the last refrain: vStape pwa it bhava, ‘Oh bpdy, 
may you grow fat/ 

This is not a philosophical view of course, and it does not pretend to 
be one. But its evidence is not to be overlooked. It does represent a theoreti¬ 
cal temper and that is fully opposed to the Satiraka philosophy of the Upani- 
9ads. And the point is that the general theoretical temper underlying the 
song just quoted, rather than being exceptional, is really typical of the 
ancient songs of the ^gueda. 

It is tempting to raise here another question. 

In later Indian philosophy, the most outspoken materialists are called 
the Lokayatas or CIrvakas, according to whom there is nothing called the 
soul over and above the body. They are despised in various ways. One of 
these is to say that the very name Carvaka is indicative of the vulgarity of 
the philosophy. It is supposed to be derived from the root chaw, meaning to 
eat or to chew. I'hese philosophers are called the Carvakas because—^unaware 
of any lofty ideal—they care only for eating and drinking. 

Such an etymology of the name is probably fanciful. But even admitting 
it, we cannot escape a simple question. Which of the later philosophical 
views—the Carvaka and the Sariraka—suits the theoretical temper of the 
early Vedic poets? There is only one answer to it. The poets go into ecstasy 
over food for the solid reason that it makes the body fat. It is possible to 
imagine the ancient poets understanding the Carval^ philosophy but not 
the SarTraka. This is one of the reasons why 1 have elsewhere®* tried to 
describe the ancient Vedic thought as indicative of primitive proto-mate¬ 
rialism. It is on the ruins of this that the idealistic outlook later emerges. 

7. Primordial Unity of Wisdom and Action 

It remains for us to discuss only another point in this connection. What 
is it that accounts for the difference in the theoretical temper of the early 
Vedic poets with that of the Upani^adic idealists? 

Compared to the Upanisadic philosophers, the poets are 

ignorant people no doubt, llieir sto(^ of ideas is very poor; their capacity 
for conceptual construction is so limited that they can only imagine deities 
in things they do not undersund. The significance of evidence and reasoning 
for answering questions concerning truth and reality is something beyond 
their mental horizon. Indeed they are not even properly aware of such 
questions, not to speak of answering these. The Upanisadic philosophers are 
far ahead of them. For them these questions acquire profound importance 
and they try to answer these on the strength of evidences and arguments. 

All these are but on the surface. But these do not answer the question 
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we are asking ourselves. It is not the question concerning the richness of 
thought but rather of its general direction. The want of richness of early 
Vedic thought compared to the Upanisadic one is easily understood in terms 
of the progress of thought. But the point is that in the Upanisadic idealism, 
we see not only a pr<^ess of thought but also a dangerous turn taken by it. 
In spite of developing superior equipment for knowing, the idealists proceed 
with its aid only to condemn the objects of knowledge. 'I'heir way of knowing 
becomes hostile to what is known, i.e., what is known by experience and the 
application of reason. This hostility of knowledge to the things known is 
not to be found in the poets of the ^gveda, howsoever limited may be the 
range of their experience and howsoever imperfectly developed may be 
their power of the application of reason. 

In short, the general direction of their thought is different. It needs 
an explanation. How are we to explain it? 

We have tried to understand the general direction of thought of the 
Upanisadic idealists in terms of their cult of secret wisdom-^wisdom 
estranged from action. It will negatively confirm this understanding if we 
can now see that the absence of such a general direction of thought of the 
early Vedic poets is correlated to the absence in their consciousness of any 
separation of wisdom from action. 

Is there this negative confirmation? 

It is there, and the unique advantage of the Vedic literature is that it 
enables us to sec it clearly. Composed over a period of thousand years or 
more, it retains a close continuity of inner development. From the Upanirad 
or Veda-end we can move backwards to the earlier strata of the Vedic litera¬ 
ture. As we do this, we have the glimpse—distant and dim though it may 
be—of at least the relics of a primitive past qualitatively different from that 
of the Upanisadic age. What is so important about it is that it enables us 
to see—depending all the time on definite literary records—^that just as the 
Upanisadic society emerges on the ruins of an ancient undifferentiated 
community, so also the theoretical temper of the Upanisadic idoilists 
emerges on the ruins of an ancient theoretical temper, which is perhaps 
best described as representing a primordial complex of wisdom and action. 
Wisdom, far from becoming the secret possession of a fortunate few, is not 
yet dissociated from action. Hence it does not develop any contempt for 
nature with which, through action, men have intercourse. We have in this 
the due to the primitive proto-materialism of the early Vedic period. 

1 have elsewhere discussed the relics of the primitive undivided com¬ 
munity in the ^.gueda. I shall try to discuss here some of the relics of the 
primo^ial unity of wisdom and action as found in the ^gueda. 

Mental labour in its most exalted form, as known to these pre-literate 
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poets, is the oral composition of songs, or, in their own wmrds, *inaking 
verses by the mouth’However, to themselves it is only a craft and its 
glory is best understood on the model of the other craft they know so well, 
viz. that of the carpenter fashioning the chariot. 

For understanding the general theoretical temper of the early Vedic 
poets, this point is of crucial importance. We shall discuss a few evidence in 
some detail. 

An entire hymn of the Rgveda*^ has for its theme the drunken mono¬ 
logue of Indra, the war-chieL It describes all sorts of great feats that he 
boasts of, performed under the influence of soma. One of these is that of 
composing the Vedic song as beautifully as the carpenter makes the chariot. 
As Indra puts it, aham tasieva vandhurani paryacami hrda matim. (X. 119.5) 
Sayana, the most orthodox Vedic commentator, interprets it as meaning the 
act of ‘making by the mind’ the hymn in the way in which the carpenter 
makes the chariot-seal. This cannot be said by one for whom manual labour 
—compared to mental labour—is a degradation. 

'I'his evidence cannot be dismissed as mere drunken raving, for the way 
in which Indra views here the art of poetry is a frequently recurring theme 
in the ligueda. 

In a song in praise of Indra, the poet Purucchepa says: this song is 
fashioned for you by one desirous of wealth, just as the carpenter endowed 
with wisdom {dhtrali) fashions the chariot, (i. 150.6) The adjective dhlralj., 
'endowed with wisdom', for the carpenter may appear to us as unconven¬ 
tional, for we are not accustomed to associate wisdom with manual operation. 
We think of the wise man mainly as a contemplator, not a craftsman. But 
the ancient poets do not think so. For them manual skill is itself a mark of 
wisdom. Wisdom is yet to be dissociated from action in the consciousness 
of the Vedic {X)ets. 

As if to leave nothing vague aboutotheir own attitude, these poets freely 
use the words ataksarna and ataksam for poetry-making. These words, derived 
from the root tabs, ‘to make or to fashion’, refer primarily to the carpenter’s 
craft. It is this root that gives to the Vedic people the words for the carpenter 
— tak^n and 

In a song in praise of Agni. the poet says, *1 have fashioned this song for 
thee just as the wise carpenter fashions the chariot.’ (V.a.i 1) The expression 
used is: ratham na dhtrali svapd ataksam. In describing the art of poetry, 
such an expression appears extraordinary particularly for people to whom 
this art represents intellectual work par excellence. But exactly the same 
expression is used in another song—^this time in the context of offering to 
Indra freshly composed songs along with dothes and chariot. (V.a9.i5) 
Elsewhere, a poet says, 'Let these songs please the deities Alvins—songs that 
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are fashioned by us (tak^tna) as beautifully as the carpenter fashions the 
chariot.' (V.73.10). Describing his own composition another poet says. 'This 
extensive hymn of mine, shining with brightness, is moviiig towards the 
sun and brings welfore to men. 1 have composed it in a way in which die 
carpenter makes a strongly built chariot fit for being drawn by the horse.' 
(X.95j.ia) 

Even today, we talk of 'brushing up a poem'. I'he ancient poets also 
speak of it. But they speak of it in their own way—in the analogy scraping 
the wood as is done by the carpenter. Thus the poet says, abhi ta^feva didhaya 
mani^m, 'brighten up the song like the carpenter'. (III.38.1). Saya^a inter¬ 
prets it to mean brightening up the song in the way in which the carpenter 
makes a piece of wood shine by scraping it. 

In accordance with the general attitude underlying all this, the 
J^gveda conceives the poet as a kdru. (II.39.8; VI1I.624;. etc). Derived from 
the root hr, 'toi make’, it means the maker. As the maker of song the poet 
has neither more nor less of social prestige than any other—the carpenter 
working on wood, the physician healing diseases, the girl grinding com on 
the stone, the arrow-maker making arrows W'ith sticks, stones and feathers. 
This is the impression we have from the oft-quoted labour song of the 
Rgveda (IX. 112), which, in spite of describing the division of labour in 
society, harps on the theme of the harmonious working of all. 

Certain philological evidences indicate that in the ancient period any 
sharp distinction between wisdom and action is practically unknown. What 
the ancient poets are aware of is some kind of a primordial unity of the two 
—a point not easy to understand in accordance with later preoccupations. 
Here are a few examples. 

In the Rgveda, we come across an apparently peculiar woid, vidmanS- 
paiafy. We can perhaps best translate it as those that possess ‘the wisdom of 
action' or ‘knowledge which is also the know-how’. Palpably, it is used in the 
context of both manual and mental work: chariots with excellent wheels 
are fashioned with its aid (I.iii.i) and it also forms the basis of the poets’ 
craft. (I.31.1) 

This is a rather rare word in the Rgveda no doubt.*It occurs only twice 
in the vast collection. But not so are certain other words of more decisive 
significano:. The Vedic poets freely use certain words to mean sometimes 
wisdom and sometimes action. Such words are dhJ, Saci, kratu. These mean 
wisdom; but these also mean action. All this creates an obvious problem 
for the compiler of the Nighanfu, the earliest glossary of Vedic words. Are 
these to be put in the list of ‘words meaning wisdom’ {prajM namSnt) or in 
the list of ‘words meaning action’ (karma nSmant^? The problem is solved 
by him by putting the words in both the lists. 
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These words, therefore, tell their, own story. To the ancient poets 
wisdom may as well be viewed as action, and action as wisdom. They are 
not yet aware of any sharp difference between the two. The only wisdom they 
care for is that of practical activity. Though primitive, it represents the 
attitude of uniting theory with practice. Incidentally, even the word 
which in the Advaita V^anta philosophy means the inscrutable principle 
of cosmic illusion, retains in the l^gueda the sense of the primordial unity 
of wisdom and action. 

Philological evidences like these are reminiscent of ancient Grccf:e 
before the birlli of the idealist outlook there:“Prior to the liftli century, 
not the contrast but the unity of thought and deed is uppermost. In the 
epic and lyric, knowledge is practical; to know i.s to know' how; wi.sdom is 
.still in action and therefore a power to act. Heraclitus, the first of the philo- 
.sophers to turn to this theme, assumes as a matlei* of course that logos and 
solfhw cariT the double reference to true w’ords (and thought) and right 
deed.” 

Witii the growth of slavery and the consequent degradation of manual 
lalx)ur as .something by nature .slavish, wisdom svants to free itself of its 
old l)ond w'ith action, and therefore also from the material world with w'hich, 
through action, man has intercourse. 'I'his tendency culminates in Plato: 

"For Plato wisdom meant not the knowledge of nature, but of .super- 
nature auLstituteti by ideas ... As for art—that |X)wer to control nature 
the slow acquisition of which by man, Democritus i'eg.irded as identical with 
his self-differentiation with animals -it was relegated by Plato to a kind of 
liiiilx). It belonged to the sphere of opinion, the bastard knowledge of the 
slave, not the truth of the philo.sophcr.”*’ 

A similar development takes place in India and culminaleK in Ujxuii- 
^idic idealism. For the present, we are trying to explori; the sub-soil of this 
idealism. 'I'he art of {XK'try as underst#(xl by the ancient (XK’ts gives us a 
clue to it. Ixi us take up this clue again. 

We hear of a few female poets w'hose com|xisitions find place in the 
Rgiieda. {Brhadde\>ald n.82.4). One of them is called Ghosa. .She sums up her 
song, saying, ‘Oh Asvins, I have composed this song for thee in the way in 
which the Bhrgus fashion the chariot.* (X.3y.i4). 'I hough expressed in 
different words, the idea rccKrcurs in the Rgueda: we shall make songs for 
Indra in the way in which the Bhrgus fa.shion the chariot. (IV.i6.ao) 

Who arc the Bhrgus, w'hosc manual skill the poets want to imitate so 
admiringly? Commenting on Ghosa’s poem. Sayana answers: ‘Because of 
their connection with action {karmayogat), the |lbhus are here referred to 
as the Bhjgus.’ I'hc answer is apparently pecidiar. The ^bhus stand for a 
community of Vedic deities while the name Bhrgus ‘appears in the hysterical 
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character of the designation of a tribe'.^* Why should the ‘connection with 
action’ create in the commentator’s imagination such a substitution of the 
deities by the tribesmen? 

Sayaua mentions no ground for this and thus leaves us only to conjec¬ 
ture. One of the conjectures is that the commentator’s imagination is satu¬ 
rated with Vedic mythology, in which the i^bhtis occupy a peculiar position. 
I'hey are originally only human beings, but they are eventually raised to 
the status of deities because of ‘their connection with action’—their crafts¬ 
manship or labour skill—a very important form of which is making excellent 
chariots. Could it be that all this leads the commentator so easily to associate 
the Rbhus with the Bhrgus because of the mention of the activity of chariot- 
making? 

In any case, one point is beyond doubt. Discussing the manual skill of 
chariot making^ Sayana easily recalls the ^bjius. 'Fhis is' important, because 
it leads us to a fascinating feature of early Vedic mythology: manual work, 
far from carrying any social stigma about it, is considered so important that 
it raises ordinary human beings to the status of deities. We quote MacdoncU’s 
summarv'*'' of the relevant evidence of the Rgveda: 

“Besides the higher gods of the Veda there are a number of mythical 
beings not regarded as having the divine nature fully and originally. The 
most important of these are Rbhus. They are celebrated in clc\’en hymns of 
the RgLfcda and are mentioned by name over a hundred times . . . The 
Rbhus are about a dozen times culled by the patronymic name of Saiidhan- 
vaiia, son of Sudhaiivan. ‘the good archer’ . . . With Indra they help mortals 
to victory (IV.37.6) and are invoked with him to crush f<x;s (Vll.48.3). 
They are said to have obtained the friendship of Indra by their skilful work 
(III.60.3; IV.35.7 & 9), for it is they who fashioned his steeds . . . The 
^bhus are characteristically deft-handed (sulmtah) and skilful (IV.33.1 & 
8; etc.), their skilful deeds being incomparable ([lI.Go./|). They are frciiuent- 
ly said to have acquired the rank of gods in consequence of their marvellous 
skill. 'I'hrough their wonderous deeds they obtained divinity (ill.Oo.i). By 
their skilful deeds they became gods and immortal, alighting like eagles in 
heaven (IV.35.8). They are men of the air who by their energy mounted to 
heaven ( 1 .110.6). For their skilful services they went the path of immortality 
to the host of the gods (IV.35.3), obtaining immortality among the gods and 
their friendship (IV.gjj.jj & 4; IV.35.j5; ®ut they were originally 

mortals, children of Manu, who by their industry acquired immortality 
(III.60.3; 1.110.4) • • • Fhey went to the gods and obtained the sacrifice, or 
a share of the sacrifice, among the gods through their skilful work (1.20.1 & 
8; 1.21.6 8e 7) . . . They are thus sometimes expressedly invoked as gods 
(IV.56.5; JV.37.1). Like the higher gods they are besought to give prosperity 
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and wealth (IV.^3.8: IV.37.5) in cattle, horses, heroes (IV.34.10) and to grant 
vigour, nourishment, offspring, dexterity (l.iii.2). 'Fhey grant treasure to 
the soma presser (I.20.7; IV.35.6). He whom they help is invincible in fight 
(IV.36.6).” 

Sudi then is the peculiarity of the mythological imagination of the 
ancient Vcdic people. Excellence in manual skill is so marvellous that it 
raises ordinary human beings to the status of the gods. Since mythology does 
not grow out of nothing, all this w'ants us to {lostulate a society—^with its 
characteristic mode of consciousness—in which the craftsmen along with 
their craft command great prestige. 

Let us try to follow up the suggestion of Vedic mythology a little 
further. 

How do the Rbhus acquire so much of excellence in arts and crafts? 
From whom do they receive the training for it? The Bfhaddevata answers: ** 

“They become pupils of Tvastr. Tvastr instructed them in every art 
in which he was a master {hiasta). 'I'he All-gods, who are thoroughly versed 
in the arts, challenged them. They then made for the All-gods vehicles and 
weapons. They made the nectar-yielding cow ... for Brhasp:iti, then for 
the Asvins a divine car with three seats, and for Indra his two bay steeds; 
also what they did through Agni who had been dispatched to them by the 
gods . . . And Tvastr and Savitr, and the god of gods Pra japati, summoning 
all the gods, bestowed immortality on the ^bhus.*' 

'Fhis leads us to see the greatest craftsman of Vcdic imagination. 'Fhc 
jioets aill him 'Fx'asfr and describe in various w^ays his skill in arts and 
crafts:^' 

"He is a skilful workman ( 1 .85.9; 11 1.5.]. 12) producing various objects 
showing the skill of an artificer. He is in fact the most skilful of workmen, 
vcr.scd ill crafty contrivances (X.53.9). He is several times said (V.31.4; etc) 
to have fashioned (taks) the bolt of IndfU. He also sharpens the iron axe of 
Brahnia9as{xiti (X.53.9). He formed a new cup (1.20.6) which contained the 
food of the asura (I.110.3) or the beverage of the gods ([.161.5; 1IL35>5)- 
He thus }X)ssesscs vessels out of which the gods drink (X.53.9).” 

Interestingly, these ancient poets—^bccaiisc they arc yet to know the 
mystery of biological reproduction—arc inclined to sec the hands of the 
great craftsman even behind the a'eatioii of men and animals:^* 

“The J^gveda further states that Tvastr adorned all beings with form 
(X.110.9). He develops the germ in the womb and is the shaper of all forms, 
human and animal (I.88.9; Vlll.91.8; X. 184.1). Similar statements are 
frequently made in later Vedic texts, where he is characteristically a creator 
of forms. He himself is called omniform {viSttarupa) oftener than any dther 
deity in the ^gveda. As fashioner of living forms, he is frequently de&cribed 
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as presiding over generation and bestowing offspring (tl.4.g; etc). Thus he 
is said to l^ve fashioned husband and wife for each other the womb 
(X.ig.50). He has produced and nourishes a great variety^ of creatures 
(in.55.1g) ... He is indeed a universal father, for he produced the whole 
world.” 

Even some of the great Vedic gods—Brhaspati. Agni, Indra—are 
sometimes conceived as being created by this master craftsman.** 

But who is this great god that gives shape practically to everything 
known to the Vedic poets? 'Fhe best due to him is to be found in his name:" 

“'Phe word (tvastr) is derived from a rare root ti/aks, of which only one 
verbal form, besides some nominal derivatives, occurs in the J^gueda, and 
the cognate of which, thwaks, is found in the Attests. It appears to be identi¬ 
cal in meaning with the common root takq, which is used with the name of 
Tvastr in referring to the fashioning of Indra’s bolt. The'meaning therefore 
app&irs to be the ‘Fashioner’ or ‘Artificer’.” 

There arc thus grounds to think that this god is only a personification 
of craftsmanship. In any ca.se, his name is precariously akin to the Vedic word 
for the carpenter— ta^n or lastr —^both derived from the taks, meaning 
.skill. In the songs ennobling the activities of his apprentices—the Rbhus— 
the most frequently reairring verb is the same. “I'he .same verb taks, to 
fashion, is generally used with reference to the manual skill of the l^bhus as 
that of Tvastr.*' 

From what we can infer about the general thetnretical temper of the 
early Vedic poets, therefore, it is only to be expected that in their view the 
‘‘working hands” still retain a great deal of glory, and there is no question 
of these being pushed to the background by the glory of the products of the 
head—pure wisdom or pure reason as conceived by the Uj^nisadic idealists. 
Vedic mythology satisfies this expectation. 

Macdonell notes** that Vedic poets take no special care to describe the 
physical features of I'vastr and the Rbhus. But there is a significant exception 
to this. The poets do take special rare in describing the glory of their work¬ 
ing hands. Thus we are repeatedly told that 'Pvasty has wonderful hands: he 
is supat^i (IIl.54.12: Vll.54.20; VI.49.g), he is suhastd (Vll.35.12), he is 
sugabhasti (V1.4g.9)—all referring to the dexterity of his hands. Sometimes 
these adjectives are repeated in the same verse, evidently for placing special 
emphasis on this feature of the god. The same is true of the J^bhus. The 
praise of their working hands is about the only important a.spect of their 
physical feature that we read in the ^gveda.^ 

As if to make their own attitude to manual labour fully clear, the poets 
tell us that some of the great Vedic gods share this glory of Tvaspr and the 
^bhus. Excellent working hands are also possessed by Mitra and Varuijpi,** 
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Indra,** Agni,“* Savitr®' and others. One of the lesser poets of the later period, 
described as the son of the female poet Ghosa already quoted, has the name 
Suhastya, ‘one with dextrous hands’. In the poem attributed to him (X.41), 
he praises his own working hands (X.4i.g) evidently in imitation of the gods. 

Such then are the ancient conditions as remembered by the Vedic litera¬ 
ture. In the later Vedic period, however, things are strikingly different. In 
the w'ords of Engels®* 

“ . . . the more modest productions of the w'orking hands retreated into the 
background, the more so since the mind that planned the labour Avas able, 
at a vcr>' early stage of the development of society, to have the labour that 
had been planned carried out by other hands than its own. All merit for the 
SAvift advance of civilization was ascribed to the mind, to the development 
and activ'ity of the brain. Men became accustomed to explain their actions 
as arising out of thoughts instead of their needs; and so in the course of time 
there emerged that idealistic outlook on the world Avhich. specially since the 
fall of the Avorld of antiquity, has dominated men’s minds. It still rules them.” 

This brings us to the Upanisadic period—the period in Avhich, along 
with the new norm of living on the surplus produced by the lalK)ur of others, 
there emerges the cult of secret wisdom, supposed to be the possession of a 
fortunate few of the times. This wisdom, completely cut off from action, 
develops a sense of delusional omnipotence of its oAvn: it Avants to dictate 
terms to reality and to be recognised as the only reality. 


NOTES 

' Haraprasada Racanavati (in Bengali), CaiciiUa 1960, Vnl. ii, (ip. sBoff. 'I'his remarkable 
paper remains yel in be translated from Bengali. 

* G. Thomson. Studies in Ancient Greek Sacief^, \'o 1 . i, Ix)ndon 1949. p. 440. 

* J. Eggcling in Sacred Rooks of the East, Vol. xii, Introduction pp. ix-x. 

* T'o the evidences mentioned by me in niy Indian Philosophy, New Delhi 1964, pp. Syff, 
the following may be added: 

Gautama x.n‘: Agriculture and trade are also lawful for a Brahmin provided hr does not do 
the work himself. 

Gautama xvii.7: A Brahmin may eat the food given by a trader who is not at the same time 
an artisan. 

Manu x.p9-ioo: But a iudra being unable to hml service with the twice-boni and 
threatened with the loss of his sons and wife, may maintain himself by handicrafts. Let him 
follow those mechanical occupations and those various practical arts by following which he can 
best serve the twice-born. 

* Aitareya Brahmam vii.ap. This may be read along with the typical dharmaiSstra passages 
defining the cultural and economic status of the ^dra-s: 

Gautama xii.4-7: Now if he listens intentionally to a recitation of the Veda, his ears shall 
be filled with molten tin 01 lac. IE he redtes Vedic texts, his tongue shall be cut out. IE he 
temembers them, his body sliall be split in twain. If he assumes a f^tion equal to that of the 
twice-born in silting, lying down, in conversation or on the road, he shall undergo ixiTporal 
punishment. 
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Cautauu x.50: 7 ’lie Jiidra Iwlongii to ihr fourth lautc. which lias otic birth only. For him 
also are |)rcsrrilK*cl iriithfiiincss, meekness and purity. He sliall use the cast-off shoes, umbrellas, 
garments and mats of the higlier rastes and eat the remnants of their food.' and live by practising 
mechanical arts. 

Atanu x.iaq: No collection of wealth must be made by a iSdra, e\en though he be able to 
do it: for a iSeJm who has acquired wealUi gives pain to a Brahmin. 

* I haic tried to go into some details of this in the |iaper presented in honour of Professor 
Stislioliiiaii Sarkar (in press). 

' B. Farrington, Greek Science (Penguin 1963 cd), p. 27. 

* K. Abraham (The Psycho-Sexual Differences Between Hysteria and Deufenlia Praecox, 
1908) starts this line of analysis in recent ps\chologv. 

* 'file most outstanding Upani^adic philosopher representing this line of thought is 
IJddalaka Ariiqi {Ch&ndogya Uffanifad vi). .See particularly W. Ruben. Studies in micient 
Indian Thought, Calailia t()66. pp. yyff. 

C. h. Vp. vii.t.i-|: MUftd. Up. i.i..v The most dreadful feature of this is the contempt 
for medical science. Sec Mann iii.192: iii.180; iv.ais: iv.aao etc. Interestingly, the Alvins--trie 
greatest of the plusician-godh of the Jffgveda (i.ii7.(i; viii.18.8: viii.8n.i; \iii.g.6 S; 15: etc. 
etc.)--rcrqiiire in the BiSlunana pericxl ritual purification for their medical past: sec Sat. Br. 
iv.i.^.iff. This changed atliliide 10 medical science is traceable to the Yajurtieda: Tail. Satii. 
vi.4.ci; Malt. Saifi. jv.8.x. 

R. F.. llimic. Thirteen Prhuipal Ufuinisads, Oxfonl llnhciTKity Press, igr,i cd., pp. 58-59. 

“ JAOS. 19x9. pp. 97ff. 

'* A. A. Mardoncll & A. B. Keith, I'edii Index, Isindon 1958. iii.4*s: Keith, ReUgjion ami 
Philosophy of the Veda. Harvard 1925, p. 497. 

" Kc'ilh, Religion and Philosophy.. , p. 49.1. 

Vedic Index i.aofi. 

’• Br. Up. ii.4; iv.5. 

This is a pei-sistent theme of practically all. the priiici|ial IJpani^cIs— .iit. Up. i\.6: v.4; 
Kaiis. Vp. ii.if; Kena Up. xii; f.'/i. i.4.5: Br. Up. ii.4..v, clc; Isa Up. xi; Maitri Up. vii.9: 
Suet. Up. iii.7; Alund. Up. ii.a.ii; Kaflui Up. \i.8; vi.iR: Prai. Up. iii. ii-ia: etc. etc. 
i.4.'{.9', i.84.4; \iii.48.12; ix..*).i; etc. etc. 

'I'he songs in praise* of gifts (d'sna-stiili-'s) aie \eiv late and do not prove a vasllv pro- 
pci lied class in the earlv Vnlic perifxl. 

D. Cliattopadhvaya. Lohayata. New Delhi 1959. Cli. viii. 

■' lb. p. 565ff. ' 

** Gautama' x.ap-y*. 

•* Bf. Up. iv.i.i. 

M iv.a.4. 

” Sal. Br. xi.6.,H.2; Bi. Up. iii. 1.2. 

Br. Up. iil.9.28. 

” lb. iv.!.,*); iv.1.5: iv.1.6: i\\i.7. 

** Ib. iv.,<).i4: ^.*{.15: i\.3.i8: iv.4.7. 

*• Ch. Up. iv.4.5-iv.5.i. 

Vedic Index i.icio. 

*' Ch. Up. iv.2..4: cf. Kauf. ii.i 8c ii.ip. 

** N. Wagle, Society at the Times of the Buddha. Bombay ic)4i6, up. 18-19. 

** Ambaffha Sutta Tr. Rhys Daiicls, Dialogues of the Buddha, Vql. ii. Oxford 1923, p. 1.40. 

** Rhys Davids, ib. 129. 

“ Plato, Phaedo tifi. Tr. H. Cary (F.tcrvman’s IJbrarv). 

•• Br. Up. iv.4.2. 

" fliti. 1.187. 

** D. Chattopadhvaya. LokSyata, Ch. \iii. 

'* 1.38.14. 

** ^ v . X.119. 

** Vedic Index, 1.297 ^ 

** G. Vlastos. Quotcid by B. Farrington in Philosophy for the Future. New York 1949. p. 4. 

** B. Farrington, ib. p. 5. 

** vii.13.6: \iii.3.q: viii.6.i8| etc. 

** A. A. Maoclonell, Feefic AfytAofogy, Strassburg 1897, pp. 131-32. 

** Bfhaddevatd iii.83-88. Tr. Mardonell. 
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Macdondl, Vedie Mytliolofn p. it6: ]^v. x.8 describes Indra decapitating the three-headed 
son of Tvaytr'while an Indus sewf oepicts somebody with three heads. These are about the only 
solid c^'idences Cor D. D. Kosambi’s srran|U conjecture that Tvaflr originally an Indus priest 
(or deity?). In defence of tills conjecture, it is necessary not only to depend on a large number 
of further assumptions but moreover to overlook many positive evidences of the Vedic literature. 

Macdondl, Vedic Mythology, p. i id. 

« ib. 

••Ib. 117 . 

Ib. 13a. 

** Ib . 116 ik 131. 

••jpo. iv.3S.8; iv.ss.s; >''.33.9; V.43.IS: x.tiTi.io. 

•*^0. i.71.9; iii.56.7; iii.sy.x 
»* /?!-. iii.33.fi. 

** ^i>. 1.1(19.4. 

■'' vii.a5.4. 

F. Kngels, Diahthrs of S'aturr, Moscow icifi-j cd., p. iHo. 



* 

Origin Myths and The Early 
Indian Historical Tradition 

ROMILA THAPAR 


The organisation of a historical tradition revolves around two related 
components—the purpose of action and the agency of action. Both of these 
are implicitly present irrespective of the form which the tradition may take, 
whether it is expressed as a myth or as a historical narrative. These com¬ 
ponents are by no means of equal importance but an element at least of each 
resides in all historical traditions. By the piir|X)sc of action is meant that the 
recording of what is believed to l)c history has an aim, either to moralise as 
W'tis often the cise with traditional historical writing or else to explain why 
and how past events happened, as is frecpiently the case with modern historio¬ 
graphy. The agency of action is ultimately human (even if sometimes claimed 
to be divinely inspired); but it is of interest to discover which group of men 
are regarded as the actors in history and to what extent they function in¬ 
dependently of any other agency, as for example, the gods. 

Past events ha\'c to be related in a chronological order, but the time 
sequence can be part of a much larger concept of time. Events concerning 
the more remote periods often take the form of a myth. Myth is in a sense 
a proto-type history since it is a ^election of ideas composed in narrative 
form for die purpose of preserving and giving significance to an important 
aspect of the past. Although myths cannot be used as descriptive sources of 
the past, their analysis can reveal the more emphatic assumptions of a society. 
Myths record what a people like to think about their past, and to that extent 
even some modern histories are not always free from an element of myth¬ 
making. 

Mythos is defined as an “utterance”, often a tale recited in association 
with a religious ceremony. In that sense the narratives of the Puranic tradition 
were myths, since the Skhyana was recited on ritual occasions and the purStfa 
is explained as relating to ancient lore which would tend to be preserved in 
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mythical form. The myth involved archetypal or elemental characters, 
themes and symbols. It may be differentiated from the folk>taIe by its focus 
on the ‘grand events' of the past—the creation of the world, the origin of 
man and of the gods, the justifinition of kingshi|i—^vhercas the folk-tale is 
concerned witli more restricted social preoccupations generally not involving 
any grand designs. 

I'he interpretation of myths has resulted in diverse explanations.' Early 
interpreters satv in them symbols of natural phenomena and most myths 
were naliirc myths.’ Others tried to see them as attempts at explaining the 
real world but couched in symbolic form." Another view held that myths 
had an intrinsic relationship with ritual and could only be c*xplaincd in terms 
of ritual origins, a view which conjured up the world of Frazer’s Golden 
Bough:' A major re-orientation ciime al)out with Malinowski's view that 
mytlis were essentially charters of validation in which the aim was very 
often to provide a sanction for current situations." This analysis encouraged 
an interest in the social under-pinnings of myth. The notion of myth as 
charter was reconsidered later when the emphasis shifted to the structural 
study of myth and the relation of this to the structural study of society." 
The notion of myth as an archetype and as a primary cultural force has also 
remained a dominant trend.’ Partially associated with this is the theory of 
Mircea Eliade that mytlis reflect a nostalgia for the origins of human society 
and try to evoke a return to a creative era." More recently it has been sug¬ 
gested that myths arc connected with liminality and arise in transitional 
situations, thus explaining how one state of affairs became another, or how 
things came to be what they arc." Specific to Indo-European mythology have 
been the attempts of Georges Dumczil to analyse these myths on the basis 
of the ‘tripartite ideolog)’’. a pattern which e\'en for Vedic myths is not alwtiys 
beyond question.'" 

This brief survey of the possible raflge of paradigms which can provide 
interpretations of myths is not an attempt to establish any priorities of inter¬ 
pretation. It is provided only to emphasise that, in choosing to limit this study 
to origin-mytlis and that too in the context of the itihdsa-purdna and related 
historied tradition, there will implicitly be a delimiting of the range of 
interpretation. 

Mytli is at one level a straightforward story, a narrative: at another level 
it reflects the integrating values around which societies are organised." It 
codifies belief, safeguards morality, vouches for the efficiency of the ritual 
and provides social norms. It is a rationalisation of man’s activity in the past, 
although the expression may take on non-rational forms. It remains socially 
imporunt as long as it is a charter of belief, but becomes ineffective when 
seen as a myth. As a cliarter of belief it serves to protect cultural continuity 
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and provides through its theme a point of cultural equilibrium. In a historical 
tradition, therefore, the themes of myths art as factors of continuity. 

The analysis of the structure of a myth can reveal (to a lesser or greater 
extent) the structure of the society from which it emanates. The analysis 
may centre on one of two perspectives: either the sequence and the order of 
events or the schemata and oi'ganisation of the sequences at different levels. 
Ultimately the myth is concerned with the quest for understanding the signi¬ 
ficance of nature and culture. 'Fhe action of the mvth is usuallv the narration 

4 • 

of sacred history which is believed to be a true event which has taken place 
in the past. Since these primordial events are often associated with super¬ 
natural beings, they also tend to take on the character of models for action 
and for ritual. Most myths being explanatory (whether explicitly stated as 
such or not) they are related to the origin or the commencement of a parti¬ 
cular event or action. Myths made the past intelligible and meaningful, but 
it was an intelligibility and metiningfulness which related to the present, for 
the continuity of myth is largely with reference to the present. 

In societies (and this would include most pre-modern societies) where 
the oral tradition rather than the use of literature is the more functional 
means of communication on a lat^e scale, myths become one of the means 
of p:issing on information. There is, therefore, a process of constant adjust¬ 
ment. and myths from earlier paiods arc recast in conformity with the social 
assumptions of later periods. The repetition of the same myth, with perhap 
some modifications, from age to age is partly to ensure ‘the message’ getting 
through and partly to indicate new nuances. Myths, therefore., have a widely 
over-arching relationship to all aspects of society and each major myth could 
be the subject of an expansive analysis. The attempt here is not to provide 
a complete analysis of each myth, but to recognise and point up the histori¬ 
cally significant aspects of certain myths i.e., those aspects which had some 
role in the propagation and continuity of the itihSsa-purSifa tradition and its 
main concerns. But this is not to deny that even within those aspects there 
may well be other layers touching on different facets of early Indian society. 
Further, the attempt is not to ascertain the historical authenticity of the 
myth, but rather to probe the reason for its acceptance, inasmuch as it relates 
to social validation. As validating charters myths have a close connection 
with social organisation not only representing, as they do. the assumptions 
about the past, but also under-pinning the social relationship of the pesent. 

The myths which are the most closely related to the itihSsa-pur 3 rfa 
tradition are available in the core of the tradition, that is. the genealogical 
sections vamSSnucarita of the major Puratfos. A variant of these may be seen 
from the somewhat different perspective of the Buddhist historical tradition, 
the sources for which have to be culled from various texts. These will form 
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our primary sources. In both cases the earliest occasion for the recital of these 
myths would be in association with rituals and ceremonies. The Pura^ was 
recited over a period of many days in connection with a religious ceremony. 
The genealogical sections in partiailar were preserved by the suta and the 
magedha, the professional bards and chroniclers, who recited them in associa* 
tion with the epics and the heroic ballads at royal oiurts. In the Buddhist 
case too the literature would initially be preserved as part of the oral tradi¬ 
tion of monastic centres. 'I'his does not howe\'er imply that there was any 
integral co-relation between the ritual and the purpose of the myth. It seems 
more likely that the association w'ith ritual occasions would serve to heighten 
the im{)ortancc of what the myth was meant to convey, for with the com¬ 
pilation of the texts in a literary form, making them accessible to literate 
members of society, the association with ritual perceptibly weakens. The texts 
referred to above were in the main compiled and edited by about the middle 
of the first millennium a.d.^ but earlier versions of the myths and narrative 
stereotypes are known from earlier texts, some of which go back to the first 
millennium r.c. 'Fhcre was, therefore, both time and incentive to reorganise 
the narrative and the symbols of the myths for changing social contexts. The 
texts drew in the main from the earlier oral tradition and were transferred 
to a written form in the first millennium a.d. In spite of this the Pnranas 
were frequently treated as part of the oral tradition with the reciting of the 
texts to large audiences. Both categories of sources came into pominence 
during the )XTiod tvhen Buddhism and Vaisnavism, in addition to their 
religious role, w^ere performing the function of being agencies of accultura¬ 
tion for those for w'hom the Great Tradition had hitherto been inaccessible. 
Such texts reflected the social concerns of the present, even though they 
treated of the social concerns of the past. The significance of this lies in the 
fact that it is also by the mid-first millennium A.n. (and in later centuries) 
that these texts—and the mifiSamicarita s^tion of the Puranas in particular— 
are used for the more secular purpose of providing lineage links and genea¬ 
logical connections for the femilies which gave rise to the multiple dynasties 
of the time. 

In a historical tradition, origin myths play a micial role as they provide 
a point of commencement. In the itihSsa-jmrSi^ tradition the origin myth 
referred to or implied is that of the Flood. It occurs first in the Satapatha 
Brahmana and is found again in the Mahabharata and the Puranas, there 
being a substantial difference of time betw^ecn the first and the last version.** 
The Satapatha Brahmana version relates that Manu. the primeval man, was 
performing his morning ablutions when a fish came into his hands. It asked to 
be reared and protected and promised Manu safety from the deluge in rerum, 
explaining to Manu that the gods had decided to punish mankind by uuleash- 
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ing a massive flood to destroy all creation. The fish grew larger in time. 
On the eve of the flood it commanded Manu to build a, ship for himself, 
in which Manu escaped from the flood. The ship was tied to the fish who 
sivam through the waters and lodged it on the northern mountain. When the 
water subsided, it glided down the mountain slope and returned Manu to 
Jambudvipa. Manu being alone and desirous of sons performed a sacrifice to 
the gods from which a woman was born as a result of which she was called 
Ida (or Ila in other versions). Through her Manu generated this race. 

The story is repeated in some of the Puratfos but with certain significant 
additions, in the Matxya Puraua the fish is described as an incarnation of 
VisQu—^the Matsya-avatara. Ila is a hermaphrodite hence called by the cog- 
natc Ila-lla and is the progenitor of one of the two royal lineages, the Candra- 
vam^ or lunar lineage. Manu’s eldest son Iksvakii was the progenitor of the 
Suryavamla or solar lineage. In some texts, however, the male Ila is referred 
to as the eldest son who was inadvertently changed into a woman, Ila. 'I'o 
these lineages belonged all those who came to be regarded as legitimate 
ksatriyas. Manu being the originator of the lineages framed the rules and 
laws of gtn’crnmcnt and collected one-sixth of the produce of the land as tax. 
The Vifnit Purana omits the story of the flood in the vamsanucarita section 
hut refers to the birth of Ila as the daughter of Manu and states that through 
the goodwill of the gods she was able to switch her form from female to male 
and back as occasion demanded.*^ 

The flood assumes the primary precondition of water out of which 
the known creation arises. The great flood caused the total destruction of 
the world and this is a recognised stage in the cycle of time concept, what 
Eliadc would call the aljolition of profane time.** 'Die beginnings of history 
therefore emerge from a condition which has no antecedents: it is in fact 
symlx)lic of the very beginning. However the negation of antecedents is not 
absolutelv total, since Manu is not created out of the flood but exists prior 
to it. FurthcT creation follows from the flood. Repetition occurs frequently 
in myths of renewal, such as the scot ) of the flood, and in such cases the alxili- 
tion of profane time is a marker separating mythical lime from historical 
time. I'lic latter emerges hrom a condition of renewal where the vestiges of 
the old have been destroyed. 

'I'he choice of the fish as the saviour is obvious since the fish alone could 
survive in the flood and this is used to good effect in the Puranic version 
where it is referred to as the Matsya-avatara. The myth is brought into service 
as a means of exalting the deity Vi$nu and introducing him into what was 
an old and well-established myth through the mechanism of the avatSra. 
This endoR's Viptu with antiquity and enhances his image as the deity who 
was willing to take on the lowly form of the fish in order to save man. It 
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might be worth meiilioning in passing that the Sumerian god Enki, wlio in 
the Sumerian version of the flood myth saved Ziusudra, the Sumerian 
counterpart of ^[anu, is often represented as a fish in later Mesopotamian 
mythology, in which capacity he acts as a saviour deity.” 

I'hat Manu procreates through his daughter possibly reflects a patrili¬ 
neal emphasis known from other myths of such societies where an incestuous 
relationship also occurs in origin myths.” More plausibly it may indicate 
the symljolic insistence on the purity of lineage, that ultimately the mother- 
father of the founders of the lineages was the child of Manu and created from 
a sacrifice. 1 he derivation of the Candravanisa lineage from a hermaphrodite 
suggests a variation on the idea of twins or siblings as {xirents, stressing again 
the purity of lineage. It is significant that in tlic widely accepted description 
of the Utopia, tlic land of the Uttara Kurus, people are born as couples, thus 
eliminating the need for physical procreation.” 'Die Pnranas repeat the idea 
ill the story of the evolution of society where it is said that Brahma created 
the earth and then four sets of human beings each consisting of a thousand 
couples.” Life was idyllic and easy. But this did not last, for ultimately decay 
set in together with the emergence of the four vanuts and a general falling 
off from the utopian beginnings. Yet in a late section of the Rg Veda the theme 
of rejecting sibling incest is associated with the god of death, ^'ama and his 
sister YamT. suggesting that the idea was being questioned by sonic.” How¬ 
ever, in Puranic sources Yama is sometimes commsied with Maim (associate*!! 
with life) both being sons of Vivasvat.®“ ’That one of the royal lineages was 
Ixjrii from a female form was obviously rather galling in later limes when 
women were of loiv .social status and on par witli tlie Sudrtn. 'I'his is sought 
to be explained away in the Visnn Purdiia by the statement that during the 
eoui'sc of the sacrificial ritual tliere was an inaccuracy, and although Manu 
had been performing the sacrifice for ijje obtaining of sons, a daughter was 
born.''* 'I'hc situation was rctricicd somewhat by Miira and Varuna permit¬ 
ting the daughter to become a bermaphroilitc. In actual fact the male-female 
distinction was iiccc.s.sary for the pur|X).sc of the myth and was required as a 
distinguishing feature of the two lineages. 


Ill terms of the bi-fx)larity of symbols, the lineages were sc|xiratcd by 
tlic one being a.ssociatccl with the sun and the other with the moon.” 
Evidently the lineages had to be kept distinct. This is evident from the 
structure of the lineages for the two groups. 'I’he CandravamSi or Aila 
appears to be a segmentary lineage system where each male child and his 
male progeny is treated as a separate segment of the lineage and the descent 
group of each is recorded.*® Such a record inevitably covers a wide geogra¬ 
phical area—central, western, northern and parts of eastern India. The 
Suryavaipri or Iksvaku lineage on tho other hand records only the desert by 
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primogeniture of a few lines and is far more limited in area as well, being 
confined chiefly to the middle Ganges valley. The difference in the structure 
of lineages may also indicate the more sedentary settlement of the Iksvaku as 
against a society more given to migrating groups among the Aila. 

The choice of the two lineage names, the Sun and the Moon are signiti- 
cant as the dominant planetary pair. Perhaps the myth refers to a belief in 
an early division into moieties of the tribes or two rival groups. Alternatively 
it could tiavc been an attempt at orderliness on the part of the compilers of 
the PurSnas, to weave the many dynastic strands into two main currents and 
finally to a single origin. It is not surprising that the word Maim {irovidcd 
the generic base for manava meaning n'lankind. 

'I'he variation between the early and later version of the myth as in the 
Sata/jallia Brahmana and the Purams shows the manner in which it was 
iiscfl for two purposes pertinent to the new concerns of the later period. 
'I'he readjustment of the myth to Vais^ava religious purposes is self-evident 
ill the idea of the Malsya-miatara. The latching on of one of the two royal 
lineages to lla-lla and Iksvaku, the children of Mami, and thereby indirectly 
to the flood story', was an effective means of giving Ixith antiquity and prestige 
to ,the lineages. 'I he historically attested dynasties from the fourth century 
B.c. onwards appear to have had little interest in proclaiming their lineage 
origins. The concern witli lineage and genealogical connections involving 
eitlier the Sfiryavam^ or tlie Candravaipsa are more nuirked in the early 
centuries a.d. and become (juitc obsessive in some piuTs of India after the 
mid-first millenniinii a.». 'I'liis concern may ha\e iiecessilaled the adaptation 
of earlier myths to new interests. Information on what was bclieval to be 
the ‘history’ of the lineages would have been preserxed as |>art of the oral 
tradition by the suia and the mUgatlha. It is believed that this oral tradition 
was taken over, prolxibly by priestly authors, in tlic process of the compiling 
of the PurStias, some of which dace to the middle of the first millennium 
A.i>."^ 'I'he neat ari'angemcnt of the lineages and tlieir segments could well 
have been xvorked out in the process of adjusting the earlier myth and the 
nexv version xvould then provide the validation for the new lineage connec¬ 
tions. 'I'he reference to Manu framing the laws and collecting the tax would 
have underlined the legitimacy of these two functions for those who ivere 
the descendants of Manu. 

Curiously there is a striking parallel to this in the Mesopotamian tra¬ 
dition. The story of the flood from Sumei'ian texts is remarkably similar to 
the version of the Satapatha Brahmana in its details. Deluge myths as the 
genesis of culture's are by no means rare. What is of interest howexer is the 
particulars in which the versions seem to agree. It is noxv WTll-known that 
the Sumerian myth found its way via the Babylonian version into the Bible 
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as the story of Noah’s arc.” It has also been ai^ed that the Greek version 
in which ^us sends a flood to punish mankind and the survivor from the 
floorl is Deucalion, the son of Prometheus (or in later versions Ogygus), is a 
myth derived from the Mesopotamian original, since the occurrence of the 
fl(^ and the attitude of the gods towards man are not in keeping with the 
(ireek stereotypes regarding natural calamities and the deities.’'* "fhe $ume> 
rian flood myth is sometimes associated with the archaeological evidence of 
the massive flooding of a group of cities in the delta of the Tigris-Euphrates 
Valley, an event generally dated to the end of the fourth millennium b.c.*’ Is 
it possible that tiie Sumerian myth found its way to the Harappans and via 
liic Harappans entered the Vcdic tradition? What is even more curious is 
that in the late third inillennium r.c. the Sumerian flood myth is worked 
into the story of the king-lists of ancient Mesopotamia.’"' These refer to the 
mythical seven pre-deluvian kings, then the coming of the flood and the 
survivor who is a&sociatcd with the descent of kingship onto various cities of 
ancient Mesopotamia. Indian sources also refer in secpience to the seven pre- 
deluvian Manus, the flood and then the loyal lineages which succeeded. It 
would seem that the Mesopotamians made the siime use of their earlier 
Sumerian flcKxl myth as did the Indians in searching for an earlicT sanction 
to an existing situation of a later period. 

The genealogical .sections of the Purams with tlieir recital of king-lists 
and descent groups arc punctuatc*d with myths relating to the supposedly 
more important pcTsonalities. 'Fhe narration of the Candravam^i lineage in 
the Vi^mi PurSiia is a case in point and is interspersed with stories. 'Phis was 
in part a mnemonic device as well as an attempt to embellish the othcnvisc 
rather dry narration of lists of succession. What is more important from our 
{Mint of >'icw is the fact that the two ancestral figures from whom the main 
Candravani^i lineage segments trace their origin—Ptiruravas and of a later 
generation. Yayati—arc in each case introduced through a ivell-known and 
frequently repeated myth.** PiuTiravas has the female lla as his mother and 
Soma, the moon-god as his grandfather. I'hat his descendants were the 
{U'ogeny of Soma w'oiild further strengthen the nomenclature of Candra- 
vamiia. I his idea is echoed in at least one Candravaip^i royal huiiily of the 
early medieval [period, the Candella. who claim the moon-god as one of their 
original ancestors.** 

'Fhe legend of Purfiravas and Urva^ is related in full, following in 
detail the version earlier recorded in the Satapatha Brahmat^a in preference 
to the variant in the MahSbhSrata. The earliest version of the myth in the 
Rg Veda reads as an inversion of the Cupid and Psyche story.*' The king 
Pururavas falls in love with the apsarS Urvafi who has been banished to 
earth for a temporary period. She agrees to live with him on condition that 
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she should never see him in the nude. After some time the Gandharvas decide 
to call her back to the celestial regions and arrange one night for her pet rams 
to be stolen. As Pururavas rushes after the thief there is a flash of lightning 
which reveals him in his nudity to Urva^, whereupon she vanishes. The 
distraught king wanders for many years in search of her and eventually 
flnds her. She does not return to him but does bear him a son. The l^lgvedic 
version appears to be incomplete and there may have been more to the story. 
In the version recorded in the Satapatha Brahnmtfa, Pururavas is anxious 
to join the Gandharvas and thereby live permanently with Urvafi.”* I’he 
Gandharvas require him to kindle three fires and perform some sacrifices, 
after which he is accepted into their world. In the Mahabharala the king is 
killed by the bi^hma^as whom he disturbs during their sacrificial rituals.’” 

rhe myth has in the past been interpreted as a solar myth with Puru¬ 
ravas representing the sun and Urva^T the vanishing dawn.** A more plausible 
interpretation suggests that the latter two versions are mythological variants 
of each other, the significance of the action being that Pururavas is being 
sacrificed.” The sacrifice of the male, symbolised by his kindling three fires 
and then being taken to the world of the Gandharsas, was associated with 
certain matriarchal, mother-goddess cults. The myth therefore would repre¬ 
sent the transitional phase to patrilineal society. It is further argued that 
Pururavas having a hermaphrodite parent is not only an attempt to link him 
with Manu via 11a, but is also indicative of a transition to a patrilineal society 
from an earlier matrilineal one. But as we have seen, the symbolism of a 
hermaphrodite does not necessarily indicate .such a transition. The repeated 
occunenco of the myth in a variety of texts points to the mythological signi¬ 
ficance attached to Pururavas as the founder of the Candravaipsi lineage. Its 
occurrence in a lineage-context as well gives added status to the descent of 
Pururavas’ progeny from an apsara. Of the many sons whom UrvaSi bore 
Pururavas, two received particular attention. The eldest was Ayus througlt 
whom the main lineages of the Candravarii^i descended; and the other was 
Amavasu whose line included PaTalurama, the destroyer of the ksalriyas, 
suggesting thereby a balancing of lineages. 

Of Pururavas’ sons the main lineage goes via the eldest son Ayus to his 
eldest son Nahu^a whose eldest son Yati declined the throne whereupon it 
went to his younger brother Yayati, the emf^sis being on primogeniture. 
At this point there is the famous myth of Yayati, who in old age seeks to 
exchange his years for the youth of one of his sons.*' He asks each one in 
turn starting with the eldest Yadu, who refuses, as indeed do each of the 
other three, Druhyu, Turvafo and Anu. The latter three are cursed by 
Yayiti with the statement that none of their progeny shall possess dominion. 
The youngest Puru, readily agrees to the request of his father and takes upon 
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himself his old age. Ultimately, after many years when Yayati is exhausted 
with his youth he accepts hack his old age from Puru. Before dying he 
appoints Puru as his successor and gives him sovereignty over the main 
kingdom, the madhyardeki (in the main the Ganga-Yamuna dc»b), which 
should odierwise by right have gone to Yadu. The eldest son Yadu is sent 
to the territories to the south and south-west of the madhya-deSa, and the 
other three to the south-east, the w'est and the north. The Fisnu PurS^ states 
that Puru was made the supreme monarch of the earth and his brothers 
governed as viceroys.*' The Maftabharata has an elaborate version of the 
myth and explains further that from Yadu there descended the Yadavas, 
the Turvala produced the Yavanas, the Druhyu produced the Bhojas 
and the Anu a variety of mleccha peoples, i.c., those regarded as socially in¬ 
ferior.*" This version takes the story further involving Yayati’s attempt to 
enter heaven. 

The Yayati myth has been the subject of a lengthy analysis in which 
the emphasis has been on an explanation of the symbolism of not only the 
youth-age syndrome associated with the Yayati-Puru relationship, but also 
the expression of values such as valour, sacrifice, riches and above all truth.** 
A more narrow interpretation linked to the requirements of the historical 
tradition indicates two obvious emphases. First, the myth explains the lack 
of observance of the rule of primogeniture where the eldest son is sent to a 
distant area and the youngest son succeeds to the throne. Secondly it high¬ 
lights the supremacy of the Puru lineage as being the superior one among 
the k^atriyas, since Puru inherits the sovereignty. The Druhyu, Turva^a and 
Anu lineages tend to die out or else get merged with the Puru and this 
takes carCj genealogically, of an otherwise impossibly wide distribution of 
descendants. Significantly the superiority of the Puru lineage is contrasted 
with the low status of the others where in the Mahabhdrata as we have seen 
they are regarded as mlecchas. The Yhyati myth also provides an explanation 
for why noa-h^riya groups arc not recorded in the genealogies. Subsequent 
to this myth the narrative of the Candravaip^i lineage becomes substantially 
that of the descendants of Yadu and Puru. In a sense the events of the 
MahabfiSrata war suggest a kind of reversal of the relationship between these 
two descent groups, where it is the (^spring of Puru who seeks the help of 
the offspring of Yadu and the latter plays the dominant role. The myth aim 
serves to explain the migration and settlement of tribes. The Purus in Vedic 
literature are associated with the Sarasvat! region and the Punjab.^* The 
Yayati myth would account for a possible migration into the madhya-deia 
and perhaps the reorganising of the settlement in that area. Similarly the 
Yadus are also associated with the Punjab and their appearance in western 
India w'ould have to be. explained.** 
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The emphasis on primogeniture is continually underlined in many 
texts. This, after all, is the crux of the events which form the core of the two 
epics, the MaMhhitrata and the BMrndyaija, Where the law is not observed, 
the breaking of the law has to be justified. This is clearly set out in an earlier 
section of the Vi^u PurS^ in foe myth of Pfthu the son of Ve^a, a myth 
which also occurs in other texts." We are told that among foe early kings of 
the* earth was Ve^a who obstructed foe sacrifices. His opposition to foe Vedic 
sutras and yajfias provoked foe antagonism of foe rps who put him to death 
by piercing him with stalks of foe kuSa grass. In foe absence of a king there 
was now a threat of total anarchy. So foe r^is churned foe left thig^ of Vena 
and there sprang up a short, d^k, ugly man whom they called Niflda, a 
name derived from foe command of foe fps who told him to ‘sit down', 
(nt-^da). The fsis were unhappy with what they had produced; so they bani< 
shed him and he became foe ancestor of all foe mlecchas and the wild tribes 
such as foe Kirfita, Pulinda and Sahara. The uis then churned the rig^t 
arm of Veua and there sprang up a beautiful man whom they called Pffou 
(the broad or expansive one). He was righteous in his manners, introduced 
cattle-rearing and foe plough, and his reign was so prosperous that the earth 
was named Prfovi in memory of him. 

The wickedness of Ve^a is ascribed to foe usual reason that he objected 
to the teachings of the Vedas. It is significant that he can only be put to death 
by the fsis who alone have the power to assassinate kings. His death is caused 
by the kuSa grass used in foe sacred rituals of Vedic ceremonies. The fear 
of revolt against and assassination of legitimate kings is evident from foe fear 
of resulting anarchy. This sentiment is in conformity with the concept of 
tiiatsyanyaya as explained in foe MahSbharata where, in a condition of 
anarchy, foe large fish devour the small fish.*’* The legitimacy of succession 
has to be maintained by producing a successor out of the body of Ve^a. It is 
foe left side of Vena which produces foe ungainly, primitive successor who 
has to be exiled, and the right side which produces foe appropriate successor, 
conforming to foe symbolism 6f the left being impure and foe right, pure. 
The association of NifSda with foe wild tribes, food-gatherers perhaps, is 
juxtaposed with the introduction of agriculture by I^ffou, and it is through 
foe latter that foe earth prospers. I'hat foe elder son was banished in fovemr 
of foe younger could only be justified by pointing to foe inadequacies of the 
elder. The contrast however is so extreme that one almost suspects an asso¬ 
ciation of guilt with foe usurpation by the younger son. Could this myth 
have symb^ised foe overpowering of the legitimately settled food-gathering 
cultures by foe agriculturalists, in a period which saw the gradual encroach¬ 
ing of agriculture into new lands via foe grants of land to religious donees 
and secular officials, where foe former cultures from hcncriorth would 
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always be associated with the dark and the ugly» and the latter with that 
whidi is beautiful and prosperous? Vedic sources mention NifSda and 
Pythu but in unrelated contexts. Ni$Sda appears to have been the general 
term used for non-Aryan tribes and Prthu was the first of kings and associated 
with the invention of agriculture.** It is from the sacrifice p^ormed at the 
birth of Prthu that there emerged the sula and the mSgadha who are told 
that their function is to eulogise the king and praise his actions.*’ Perhaps 
historical consciousness (to the extent that this is embodied in bards and 
chroniclers) was Ixilievcd to coincide with the development of agricultural 
society. 

Another myth relating directly to primogeniture occurs at a later stage 
in the Candravaip^i lineage, in connection with the brothers Devapi and 
Santanu of the Puru lineage.** For twelve years there has been a drought in 
the kingdom and this is explained as due to Santanu. the younger borther, 
ruling in place of the elder Devapi who has gone into the forest. The situa¬ 
tion can be righted only if Dc\api can be brought back. When Saiitanu’s 
minister hears this he despatches some heretics to the forest who instruct 
Devapi in anti-Vedic doctrines. This annoys the Brahmatias who declare 
that Devapi is degraded and unfit to rule, whereupon there is rain. Earlier 
versions of tlie myth in the Rgi>eda and Nirukia attribute the super- 
session of the elder brother to his becoming an ascetic, or his suffering from 
a skin disease, both perfectly legitimate reasons for supersession.*’' In these 
versions Devapi rejects the throne when offered to him and performs a ritual 
which results in rain. In the Puranic version the Valic story is readjusted so 
as to highlight the importance of primogeniture. 

Myths emphasising primogeniture are relatively rare in the Suryavam^i 
sections of the genealogies, for these record descent only of the eldest son or 
the legitimate successor. In the C^ancJ|ravaipsi lineage the stress on primogeni¬ 
ture was required from time to time so that the senior descent group in the 
segmentary system could be clearly demarcated. Where the procedure was 
re\’crsed it had to be explained. The myth would serve both to l^itimisc 
a junior line which might have become more powerful, as is suggested by the 
Yayati myth, as also to ensure that, technically at least, the core kingdoms 
remained with the ‘senior’ lineages. 

Mythology in the BuddhLst sources relates essentially to two main areas, 
origin myths of tribes and places and the l^end about the life of the Buddha. 
In later Buddhist texts there arc myths connected with the Theras and the 
Saqigha but these are often derivatives of the earlier myths. The earlier myths 
tend to be fairly traditional and arc often borrowings from the Puranic tradi¬ 
tion or else come from a common source of myths which sup|died both the 

Puranic and the Buddhist texts. What is of interest .are the similarities in 
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the origin myths as recorded in the two traditions as well as the deviations. 

The most important of the tribes is of course that of the SSkyas to which 
the Buddha belonged. The SSkyas are traced back to the.Iksvaku lineage 
or the Okkaka as it is called in the Pali sources.** In one text we are told that 
king Okkaka had five sons and four daughters by his chief queen. On her 
death the king married a young woman who. when she bore the king a son 
tvanted her son to be the heir. The king was persuaded to exile his elder 
children and the five brothers and four sisters travelled to the Himalayan 
foothills. Here they met the sage Kapila who advised them to build a city 
and settle in that region. The city therefore was called kapilSvastii. The 
eldest brother remained unmarried and the other four brothers married 
their four sisters and from them there descended the tribe of the Sakyas. The 
MahSttasht, a text of a later period, has a x ariation on this, in that there are 
five brothers and five sisters, the name of the Okkaka king is Sujata and it is 
his concubine tvho wishes her son to be king.*' 

The Sakyas had a close relationship with the Koliyas according to another 
version of the origin myth of both.** The Sakyas in this case consisted of five 
sisters and four brothers. Since the degradation of the race had to be pre¬ 
vented it was decided to appoint the eldest sister as the mother and the re¬ 
maining brothers and sisters paired off. The eldest sister developed leprosy 
and was therefore put into a deep pit in the forest where.she was one day 
threatened by a tiger. She was rescu^ by Rama the king of Banaras who had 
also been exiled because of leprosy but had managed to cure himself. He 
therefore cured her as well and married her and they lived in a city which 
they had built. They sent their sons to Kapilavastu so that they could marry 
their maternal uncles' daughters. The young men kidnapped the Sakya 
princesses and were not prevented from doing this, since they were related to 
the Sakyas and the kidnapping was almost customary. It svas from these 
marriages that the Koliya tribe descended and was so called because their 
city of origin was established at a place where a laige kol tree was growing. 
The Mahavastu version statcs*that the princess suffering from leprosy was 
left in a fore.st svhere she was discovered by the royal sage Kola who took 
her to his hermitage.** Sixteen pairs of tsvin sons weie born and were called 
the Koliyas and were sent to Kapilavastu from where they obtained their 
brides. The settlement of the Koliyas adioined that of the ^kyas and the 
two were separated by the river Rohii>7. the waters of which used for irriga¬ 
tion were the cause of dispute between the Sakyas and the Koliyas.** 

In a late text the Moriyas (Mauryas) were also associated with the 
Sakyas.** They are described as those Sakyas who fled from Kapilavastu 
when Vi^u^bha the king of Koiiala attacked the S3kyas for having deceived 
him into marrying a maid-servant rather than the princess who was promised 
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to him. This group of Sikyas settled in a pipal forest, the Pipjdialivana, 
which abounded in peacocks— mayurafmora —^from whidi their name was 
eventually derived. This appears to have been a later attempt to link Aloka 
Maurya with the family of the Buddha. 

Tile origin of the Licchavis again relates them to the royal family dE 
Banaras.*^ The diief queen gave birth to a lump of flesh which was put in 
a box and floated down the river. It was picked up by a hermit who nurtured 
its contents until eventually the lump of flesh changed into a twin boy and 
girl. They had such a translucent beauty that they appeared to have no skin, 
hence the name, nicchavi; or alternatively, everything seemed to get absorbed 
into them and thus they were called linacchavi. Eventually they came to be 
called Licchavi. The children were adopted by local cowherds but as they 
proved to be totally undisciplined, they had to be abandoned (vajjitabba). An 
area was demarcated and given over to them and this was called Vajji, an 
obvious attempt to explain the name of the confederacy of eight clans com¬ 
monly referred to as the Vjrjji or Vajji confederacy. The boy and girl were 
married and had sixteen pairs of sibling twins. Since the city in which they 
lived had to be continually enlarged (viialikata) they came to call it Vesali/ 
Vai^li. The Licchavis were to become a powerful tribe and were the 
main contenders for the control over the Ganges valley against the 
kingdom of Mag^dha. Although defeated at this juncture they continued 
to maintain their status in the Terai-Nepal area, for not only does 
Candragupta I make much of his marriage to a Licchavi princess” but they 
also provided an early and important dynasty in Nepal. In some of the later 
varp^aHs of Nepal the lineage of the Lic^avis is not only linked to the 
Iksvakus but the actual descent is given via Raghu, Aja, Dafaratha, eight 
other kings and then the Licchavis, but the Buddhist origin myth is not 
repeated.** 

The origin of the Sakyas is relsTted in fuller detail in the biographies 
of-the Buddha from the northern Sanskrit Buddhist texts, some of which 
have been collated in a Chinese version.*' This version makes the same 
points as the earlier one but underlines the emphases more strongly. In the 
dynasty of the Fish king was bom a mler called Ta-man-tso. Not having a 
son he became an ascetic and gave his kingdom to his ministers. When he 
was old and incapable of looking after himself, his disciples, if they had to 
leave him alone for any length of time, would place him in a badeet and hang 
the basket on a tree. This would safeguard him against wild animals, snakes 
and the like. One day a hunter shot him by mistake. His disciples full of 
grief cremated his body. But two drops of blood had foUen from the wound 
onto the ground. Out oi these drops of blood sprang up two stalks of 
sugarcane (ikfti) which on maturing bunt asunder and revealed a boy in one 
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and a girl in the other. The children were taken to the ministers who agreed 
to recognise them as the children of the late king. The boy was called 
Ikfvaku and Suryavaipfa and the girl SUbhadri. They were married and a 
son Janta was bom to them. Ikfvaku had four sons by a later, second marriage 
all of whom were fine, manly young men. Subhadri was now concerned that 
her son, who was not as attractive, would be overlooked for the succession. 
She therefore plotted to have the four boys banished. They went into exile 
and travelled north across the BhSgirathi and into the Snowy Mountains, 
accompanied by their four sisters, lliey arrived in a beautiful valley where 
the sage Kapila dwelt and settled there. So as not to pollute their race they 
marri^ their sisters and founded the city of Kapilavastu. Because they were 
able (iaknoti) to govern well they came to be called SSkyas. The story then 
continues to trace the descent from the princes to Suddhodana the father of 
the Buddha.' 

This sample of origin myths indicates certain characteristics which pro¬ 
vide some clues to social concerns. In each case the myth attempts to explain 
not only the origin of the tribe but also the city associated with that particular 
/anapada or territory where the tribe ev'entually settled. The inclusion of 
the city seems to have almost equal importance as indeed the cities of the 
janapadas in the latter part of the first millennium b.c. had considerable 
political and economic importance. In the janapadas with l;he satigha or gflsfa 
system of government (i.e. what is generally described as oligarchic govern¬ 
ment or republics in m^em writing on that period), the city was the nucleus 
of political life and would inevitably be seen as arising almost coterminously 
with the janapada. 

The attempt to explain the name of the tribe is a striking feature of 
these myths if only because the etymologies are so patently false. The sur¬ 
vival for example of the extremely forfetched etymology for Licchavi is quite 
remarkable. It would seem that the original etymology for these names was 
either foigotten or lost, and dumsy attempts are made in a later period to 
invent an etymology. This would also account for the variation in the expla¬ 
nation. Thus Sakya is derived from Saknoti (to be able), the iaka tree and 
sakShi (with referonce to their marrying their sisters). Totem worship may 
be suggested as a possible explanation but this would be a plausible theory 
if there had been a consistency of association with a single object in each case. 

The selection of tribes whose origin and genealogy are considered 
worthy of record are invariably those janas which had sakgha and gai?a 
systems of government. These gave prominence to the k^triya families of 
the jana since they were the ones who had the right to be represented in the 
santhagSra or assembly-hall. The k^triya meml^ oi these janapadas were 
frequently interrelated and their territories lay in geographical proximity 
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to each other. The kfotriya families were again those who were associated 
with the Buddha, MahSvIra and other heterodox teachers. None of these 
origin myths are concerned with the genesis of the neighbouring kingdoms 
where monarchy prevailed, even thou^ the Buddha after his enlightenment 
preached more frequently in the kingdoms of Magadha and K3fi. 

The insistence on siblings or even better sibling twins as the procreators 
of the jana is explained in the myths as necessary for ^maintaining the purity 
of lineage, where the lineage can be traced back to those of identical blood. 
Related to this was possibly also the idea that sibling marriages would be 
the closest simulation to the situation which prevailed in the Uttara-Kuru 
Utopia, which Utopia was equally acceptable to the Buddhists and to the 
BrahmaDas. Periods of genesis would inevitably be associated with the earliest 
golden age or Utopia from where the origin myth would begin. The occur¬ 
rence of the sixteen pairs of twins makes sixteen a rather special number. It 
may perhaps be explained as a multiple of two (a x 2 x 2 x a) where the base 
of two would again convey the sense of a twin or couple. The sibling marriage 
symbolism is so strong that in the Dasaratha Jataka, Rama and Sita are 
described as brother and sister and finally marry' each other, a distinctly 
Buddhist transformation of the Rama-katha.^' 

The prevalence of cross-cousin marriage would also seem apparent, 
especially that involving the maternal uncle's daughter. This may reflect an 
actual social situation or it may be symbolic. In the Chinese account the 
marriage is not only mentioned but is explained as being prevalent by 
the pointed reference to there being no objection to it. This might perhaps 
indicate that in later periods the system of cross-cousin marriage had to be 
explained or that the audience of this particular text was unfomiliar with 
the syfsteiii. 

The references to cross-cousin marriage in the Pali texts and in the 
epics. Puranas and other literature, faises the question of the prevalence of 
the system. These references are a contradiction of the fastric rules on the 
observance of sapiif4^ and sagotra limitations with regard to marriage. Some 
late dharma-^tras refer to the legitimacy of cross-cousin marriages by 
quoting a few ambiguous passages from Vedic literature, but far more force¬ 
fully by aiguing that where it was a customary practice, as for example in 
the southern regions, in such places it was a permitted relationship even for 
Brahmai^as.^* It has recently been suggested that the references to cross-cousin 
marriage in texts pertaining to northern India, may be traces of an earlier 
Dravidian substratum culture, particularly as the texts appear to have been 
composed in areas where cross-cousin marriage was the present pattern, as in 
the case of the Pali canon edited and compiled in Ceylon.** That the accept¬ 
ability of the system was doubted in cases other than those ocoiiring in the 
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Buddhist texts, is evident Erom the attempt either to find an explanation for it 
or to treat it somewhat contemptuously.*^ In such cases the reference to cross¬ 
cousin marriage may well be a memory of an earlier social custom which 
gave way later, under the powerful impact of Indo-Aryan social structure to 
the sapit^a and sagotra observances, at least among the 61ite groups of 
northern India. 

• In the Buddhist tradition however there appears to be more than either 
the memory of a substratum culture or the influence of southern social usage. 
There is a deliberate attempt to associate cross-cousin marriage with Clite 
groups. This would heighten the antiquity of the custom as well as the exclu¬ 
sive character of the groups involved. It has been argued that in order to 
prolong the relationship established by marriage between kin-groups two 
techniques wore used to record the relationship.** One was that the origiiuil 
relationship could be traced back to sibling incest, thereby emphasising the 
close blood tic; and the other was the frequent introduction of cross-cousin 
marriage at appropriate points in the genealogy among the related lineages. 
It is evident that at least the Sakyas and Koliyas were closely connected by 
kinship and the use of both these techniques in their records may have been 
an attempt to emphasise the connection. The techniques would be identical 
for both matrilineal and patrilineal groups so that cross-cousin marriage 
need not indicate, as it was once thought to, the precondition of a matrilineal 
society. At another level incest is a logical explanation of how two people 
could found a lineage. That the questioning if not the tabu on incest had 
crept into some of the later Buddhist texts is evident for example from the 
reference to the dakyas being rebuked by the Koliyas foi' aihabiting with 
their own sisters.** 

The k^triya status of the tribe is both assumed and made implicit in 
the fact that the origin is always from an established royal family either of the 
Iksvaku lineage or from the king of Banaras. The Ikfvaku lineage would 
make these tribes off-shoots of the Sfiryavaipji. The repeated theme of exile 
would either point to their being dissident groups or else that they migrated 
from the frmily base, generally a kingdom along the Ganges river or the 
middle Ganges plain, to the foothills of the Himalayas. The theme of exile 
would also become necessary , where a major social tabu, that of sibling incest, 
was being broken, even if only symbolically. Possibly these were groups of 
cultivators in origin belonging to the jam (but perhaps not to the rSjakula 
or the landowning groups) who had migrat^ in search of new land and on 
becoming prosperous adopted the k^triya genealogy of the jam from which 
they came. Equally possibly they could have been local tribes who on be¬ 
coming agriculturalists and acquiring landownership and status, sought links 
with the prestigious IksvSku ti^itbn and invented the myth of exile. 
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That there R'as some element of discordance is evident from the feet 
that in spite of the Buddhist insistence on their kfatriya status these tribes 
are never listed in the Purariic genealogies. If it was merely a question of 
discounting those who were the fountain-head of heterodox movements, 
surely the PurSnic genealogies would have deliberately induded them and 
desnibed them either as vratya-ksatriyas or else given them Sudra status.** 
The disavowal of monarchy as the accepted political system may in part 
explain their exclusion from the Puranic lists. In the case of Vaijilt for 
example, the period of monarchy is referred to in the Puririic genealogies 
but there is silence with regard to the period when it was the nudeus of the 
Vf jjian confederacy. Even though the Sikyas and Koliyas in thejr myths ema¬ 
nate from royal families, they do not appear to have repeated the experience 
of monarchy and their political organisation seems more often to have been 
oligarchic, the emphasis being on political egalitarianism extending to at 
least the ksatriya femilies. The reference to sixteen pairs of twins can be 
interpreted as an attempt at the symbolic diffusion of power within a small 
but powerful social group. In a monarchical situation presumably there 
would have been a single pair of twins. That substantially the same myth is 
related for all these janas suggests that they formed a separate group; pro¬ 
bably in origin an extended kin group settled in geographical proximity of 
each other. Alternatively the use of a similar origin myth may have been 
deliberate; to emphasise a similarity of political and social culture and an 
exclusivity which separated them from the more common monarchical 
janapadas. 

The expanded version of the myth in the MahSvastu seems much 
more elaborate with an implicit attempt at providing explanations. Thus 
the name Iksvaku is introduced through the reference to the sugarcane 
stalks and the association with the Suryavainfe lineage is also made 
clear. The location of Kapilavastu*is more explidtly described as being 
north across the BhagfrathI and into the Snowy Mountain, presumably the 
proximity to the Himalayas. This explanation would be necessary for the 
new audience for Buddhist literature who would be unfemiliar with 
northern India. 

The theme of the exile of princes carries echoes of the RSmSyatfa. It 
would seem from the frequent references to this theme and to that of the 
abduction of princesses in Buddhist literature, that exiled princes may well 
have been a stereotype of the folktale. The Dasaratha JStaka suggests the 
possible existence of an earlier Rdma-katha, the events of the JStaka being a 
Buddhist version of the story of Rama. It is not without significance that the 
events of the RSmSyana also concern the members of the Iksvgku-Sfiryavainfi 
lineage. 
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The importance of the k^atriya in society is also apparent from another 
myth which relates to the origin of government.” ^^en the Buddha was 
asked about the origin of government He explained that tQ begin with the 
world was of a utopian order where no one laboured and time was passed 
in pleasant leisure. Gradually this golden age began to tarnish and evil crept 
into the ways of man. The cause of the decay was man's desire for possession 
and this was reflected in the emergence of the fomily as a social institution 
with the possession of woman by man, and in the notion of personal property 
where fields were demarcated and were claimed by individuals. Ultimately 
the situation became so chaotic that the people gathered together and dected 
one from amqng them (the great elect or the mahasammata) in whom they 
invested the [mwer to make laws and maintain order and to whom as recom¬ 
pense for performing this unenviable task, they agreed to pay a pen:entage of 
their produce. 

The story apart from its strikingly rational assumptions reflects early 
thinking on the origin of the k^triyas. A demarcation is made between the 
period of common ownership of land and the later evolution of private owner¬ 
ship. Out of a non-stratified society there first arose the stratification of occu¬ 
pations. Subsequent to this, those who owned land were set apart and the 
establishment of the family is also associated with the cultivation of land. 
Ownership of land accelerates dispute and disequilibrium which can only be 
tentatively corrected by the imposition of an authority which lay above atid 
beyond that invested in ordinary persons. I'he crux of the story relates to the 
two areas of ksalriya interest, land-ownership and the exercise of political 
authority. 

The readjustment ftf the format of the Buddhist origin myth of the 
Sakyas and the Koliyas to changed social conditions in a later period becomes 
apparent in the myth regarding Vijaya and the early history of Ceylcm as 
recorded in the MahitvartiSa** A princess of Vanga, too arrogant to accept a 
human husband is married to a lion. She gave birth to a son Shabihu and a 
daughter Sihasavali but remained unhappy and homesick. Ultimately she 
persuaded Sihabahu to kill his father, the lion, whereupon the princess with 
her two children returned to her fother’s kingdom.. But soon after this the 
children left her, wandered away to a distant place where they married each 
other, built themselves a city and established a kingdom. The marriage 
resulted in sixteen pairs of twin sons. Among these Vijaya was regarded as 
the eldest. He was however so evil that he had to be exil^ but was permitted 
to take seven hundred attendants with him. He travelled at first to western 
India and finally arrived in Ceylon together with his attendants on the very 
day of Buddha’s nirvSi^t. The island was inhabited only by yakhas and 
yakhir^ whom he subdued. He sent to India for wives for himself and his 
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attendants and not only made the island fit for human habitation but became 
himself a virtuous king. 

The myth seeks to introduce all the elements of the traditional origin 
myth of the Buddhist texts. There are also underlying the story, many levels 
of assumption. The geographical area of the story is very wide, starting with 
eastern India, moving to western India and from there to Ceylon. This is 
not the compact region of the earlier mvths. At the time of the compilation 
of the text lx)th eastern and western India were in close contact with Ceylon. 
The western contact is attested to linguistically, the Pali of the Chronicles 
having an affinity with the western prSkrt of India. The eastern link may 
have been introduced to establish as close a connection as possible with the 
Buddhist homeland. The myth is replete with assumptions regarding the 
social order. Vijaya*s unusual and supernatural origin is amply emphasised: 
he is the grandson of a lion, the son of an incestuous marriage and the eldest 
of sixteen pairs of twin brothers. Incest in this case, again, points to purity 
of descent. Uniqueness is further stressed by the sixteen pairs of twin 
brothers, although here the eldest stands out since the context is monarchy 
and not oligarchy. His social status is indicated by his royal .antecedents both 
in the animal world and in the human. Royal antecedents also provide him 
with the economic means to travel the long distance from Vanga to Ceylon 
together with his attendants. The story of the exile was necessary to explain 
why anyone would travel such a long distance to an island inhabited only 
by demons. It is appropriate that the man who founded the first human 
colony in Ceylon should arrive on the auspicious day of the Buddha’s 
parinintSrM. Such a connection would be virtually inevitable in the Maha- 
vamitt which after all was the Chronicle of the major Buddhist monastery of 
Ceylon, the Mahavihara. The etymological interest is also dear from the 
attempt to explain the derivation of the name of the island—Sinhala—asso* 
ciated with a lion. The earlier oifgin myths had by now almost become 
archetypes 'I he story of Vijaya docs not occur at the start of the MahavaipSa 
but in the sixth chapter. Nevertheless it marks the commencement of the 
narrative of the history of Ceylon. Earlier chapters relate the story of the 
Buddha’s visit to Ceylon and the conversion of A4oka which prepares the 
ground for the arrival of Buddhism. This structure makes the narrative more 
purposive and strengthens the notion of the mission of Buddhism to Ceylon. 

The social function of these origin myths in the context of the early 
Indian historical tradition appears to be fourfold: to establish kinship links, 
to emphasise the legitimacy of succession, to indicate the migration of im* 
portant groups and to provide social status to those who had acquired politi* 
cal power. The recognition of kinship links among the k^triya fomilies in 
the mid-first millennium b.c. was central to the question of rights of land- 
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ownership and ultimately political authority. In the first millennium a.d.j 
with new claimants to kfatriya status-and political power in the many 
dynasties of the period, the kinship links were revived thtough the search 
for actual or fabricated genealogical connections.*' 

The legitimacy of succession was implicit in the genealogical links re* 
quiring k^ilriya antecedents. In the monarchical system there was the addi¬ 
tional need to stress primogeniture. That this was a real concern is evident 
from other literature which stresses not only the need for hereditary succes¬ 
sion but also the rights of seniority within it.*' It is not surprising that this 
c]uestion crops up repeatedly in the literature of the mid-first millennium 
A.D. and later, where in plays such as the Detfkandragupta and in historical 
biographies such as the Har^tmrUa and the Vikramankadevacarita, there is 
an elaborate justification for the transgressing of the rule." 

The theme of migration, often disguised as exile, sets the gcograj^iical 
rlimensions of the social group and can be used to establish the riglits and 
priority of a particular group over a particular region. I'his assumes signifi¬ 
cance in periods when new groups are moving in as entrepreneurs in either 
previously occupied areas or in newly opened up lands: the entrepreneurs 
in the mid-first millennium a.o. being the recipients of grants of land. I'hosc 
who succeeded in establishing new dynasties would either have to link thcni- 
Nclves genealogically with the descent groups who were already associated 
with the area or else would have to introduce the idea of migration. 'I'hc 
Sisodia Rajput link with the Suryavamfi lineage and the migration of one 
of their ancestors from Lahore (associated with Lava the son of Rama) to 
Ra jasthan would form a case in point.'* Puraijiic sources refer to the dispersal 
of the Haihayas (a sub-lineage of the Yadavas). 'J'his provided a useful peg 
for manv early medieval dynasties to hang their genealogies such as the 
Kalacuris of Tripuri" and the Mu^kavaipla of Kerala.'* Exiled princes also 
provide one of the mcdianisms by which local tradition can l>c hookL*d onto 
the ‘classical’ tradition and vice versa. 

In both the itUiSsa-purSijh tradition and the Buddhist tradition, as far 
as origin myths are concerned, it is in the main the k^triya status which is 
sought to be validated. The origin myths of the h^atriya tribes in Buddhist 
literature are attempts to provide social status for those who played an im¬ 
portant part in the events relating to the establishment of Buddhism, and 
are the counterparts to the lineage myths in the Puranic tradition, both sets 
of myths endorsing the groups in political authority at the time. Nor is it 
coincidental that this search for validation through myth is systematised and 
recorded at the time when dynasties claiming k^triya status rose to political 
control and in the Buddhist case, sectarian institutions of the Buddhist 
sahgha were involved, albeit not always directly, in political authority. 
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Pundra/Paundra-vardhana Bhuktd 

in 

Early Bengal Epigraphs 

ABDUL MOMIN CMOWDHURY 


Pimdravardhana bhukti and Pautidravardhana bhukti, or sometimes simply 
P,undra or Pauridra bhukti Kgnrc prominently in the early epigraphs of 
Bengal from the Maurya period doivn to the end of Sena rule. S^olars 
working in the field of ancient Bengal are unanimous in identifying this 
administrative division with northern Bengal, deriving its name from the 
well-known ancient tribal name, the Piii^dras; and the ancient city of 
Pu^dranagar lias been identified witli Mahasthan in B(^a district. The 
appearance of the name in the rccoi’ds of the Candras, the Vannans and the 
Senas has been explained by assuming that the administrative divisimi had 
an extension of connotation and embraced parts of south-eastern Bengal as 
wdl. Such an assumption in foci means that the administrative division at 
times included almost the whole of Bengal except a portion of north-western 
and svestern Bengal. To the writer of the following pages this general assump¬ 
tion docs not seem to conform to the evidence found in available epigraphs 
and that is the apology that the writer has to offer for this paper. 

R. C. Majumdar, from the evidence of the Rampal and Dhulla copper¬ 
plates of dricandra by which lands were granted in the Pauijidra bhukti, wrote, 
*‘This does not necessarily mean that drichandra’s supremacy extended over 
North Bengal. For although originally that was the connotation of Pau^4^a‘ 
vardhana-bhukti, later (e.g. during the time of the Senas), it included the 
whole of Southern Bengal right up to the sea, and this mi^t have been the 
case even in the time of drlchandra.”^ While writing a^ut the Varmans 
R. C. Majumdar seems to land in a little trouble. Aixepting the identification 
of Kau^mbi of Bhojavarman’a Belava plate with Kusumba of Rajshahi 
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district, he ivrites, “Bhojavarman’s kingdom might have included a portion 
of Varendra, the Pau^dnivardhana-bhukti par excellence.*** But, raising 
the difficulty, he changes the tone and writes, *'But this is by no means 
certain. For all we know, the kingdom of the Varmans mig^t have been 
confined to Eastern Bengal with Vikramapura as its capital.”* The 
appearance of the name of the bhukti in the Sena records led R. C. 
Majuindar to write, “The extent of Puiujravaixlhana-&i^ttkt/ was vastly 
increased under the Senas and this single bhukti included the whole of 
modern Rajshahi, Dacca and Presidency Divisions, and a part, at least, of 
tlie Chittagong Division.”* 

B. C. Sen also subscribes to this general assumption when he writes, 
“Not unlike other {)arts of India, it (PuQd^vardbana) witnessed political 
vicissitudes of different dynasties during a period extending from the 8th to 
the 12 th century a.o. This explains its mention in the inscriptions of the 
Chandras, the Varmans, and lastly, of the Sena dynasty.”* He also thinks 
about the gradual territorial extension of the bhukti and writes, “I'he 
Paun<jravai^hana-&/iiiAh' gradually attained the position and dignit) of by 
far the largest administrative division in the whole province including within 
its jurisdiction not only North Bengal, to which originally it must have 
largely corresponded, but South-East (Samatata) and East Bengal (Vanga) as 
well.”* 

Niharranjaii Ray also thinks of an extended territorial connotation of 
Puijk^ra/Paundi^-vardhana bhukti in the Pala-Sena period. In the Gupta age 
its boundary was limited to northern Bengal. In the Pala-Sena period its 
connotation extended and it embraced a much wider area including south¬ 
western and south-eastern Bengal.' 

N. K. Bhattasali, after an analysis of the land grants of the Palas, 
Caiidras. Varmans and the Senas, also arrived at a wide territorial connotation 
for Pundra/Paundra-vardhana bffiikti, which, he thought, included northern 
Bengal, parts of south-western Bengal (up to the Bhagfrathl in the west) and 
south-eastern Bengal (up to the Meghna in the east) going up to the sea.” 
It may be noted here tliat as a result of recent finds the territorial division 
shall have to be cTedited with territories beyond the Meghna in the Sylhet- 
Comilla region. 

D. C. Sircar, while editing the recently discovord Palcimbhag (Sylhet) 
plate of Sricandra, which grants land in the Srfha^ui-ma^dA^a (obviously 
modern Sylhet) within Pau^dravardhana-b/mkh' writes, ”lt is well-known 
that the territory of Pu^dravardhana originally comprised the districts of 
North Bengal and had its headquarters at modern Mahisthan in the Bogra 
District of East Pakistan [now Bangladesh] though its jurisdiction later 
extended, probably due to the expansion of the Pala empire, over Vafiga 
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comprisiiiif the hhaga of Vikramapura in the Dacca region and also over the 
Kh 3 di-visliaya in the present 24-Pargan^ District. Recently the Mehar plate 
showed that Samatafa formed a part of tlie same Pui^^ravardhana-bhukti. 
and we now learn from the Palcimbhag plate tliat the said bhukti also 
included the SrihattR-niao^ala.'’' 

A. H. Dani,’* who edited the recently discovered Mainimati plates of the 
Candras, also subscribes to the extended territorial connotation of the 
bhukti. The wide expansive connotation of the bhukti is also evident in 
H. C. Raychaudhuri's definition of the extent of the bhukti: **It seems to 
liave been the biggest administrative division or province of the Gau^ 
empire. It extended from the summit of the Himalayas (Himauach-chhikhara 
of a Damodarpur plate) in the north to Khadl in the Sundarban region in 
the south. The Bliagirathi (Jahnav!) separated it from the Vardhamana* 
bhukti in the west. The Madhyapada Plate of Vi^rupasena extends its 
eastern boundary to the Sea, apparently the Bay of Bengal and the estuary 
of the Meghna. According to tlic Mehar coppcr-plate, dated 1234 a.d.^ it 
comprised even a part of the district of Tippera.”‘‘ 

It is apparent from the above tliat there is unanimity anmng scholars 
about tiic gradual extension of the territorial connotation of Pu^dra/ 
Pau^^ra-vaidhana (sometimes mentioned without vardhana) bhukti, and the 
presence of this name in the records of the Candras, Varmans and the Senas 
lias been explained througli this general assumption. Also it seems that 
scholars Ime not made any distinction between Pu^dra and Pau^dra, both 
the forms appear in Bengal epigraphs. The former ap[x:ar!t in all cases with 
the suffix vardhana^ but the latter ap{Krars without this suffix in the Candra 
and Varman records and with tlie suf^ in the Sena records. 

Now the question is whether the general assumption regarding the wide 
territorial connotation of the bhukti cut be accepted? The recently found 
Candra plates, namely the Palcimbhag plate of Siicandra and the three 
Mainamati plates of L'ldahacandra and Govindacandra, grant lands in the 
Sylhet and Comilla region. This would mean that the extent of the Putidra/ 
Paun^ra-vardhana bhukti has to be taken to cover a very wide area of Bengal 
—^from Sylhet to Rajmahal. from the mountain region of north Bengal to 
the sea shore and from Comilla to 24 Parganas. 'Fhat would mean that in 
fact about 75% of the area of Bengal was under the jurisdiction of one 
administrative division, whereas in the rest 25% area we have the existence 
of e\'en three bhuktis in the later period. On this ground alone, a re-thinking 
on the problem would not be unreasonable. It would be also worthwhile to 
look for a satisfactory explanation of the appearance of the name Pau^^, 
or PauiQi^vardhana bhukti in the records of the Candras, the Varmans and 
the Senas. For a clear understanding of the problem a detailed computation 
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of the available data regarding Puri^ra/PauQ^ra-vardhana bhukti may be 
undertaken. 

I. Maurya: 

Mahasthaii Brahmi inscription”: — 

'Fhe reference to Puiamgalate has been taken to refer to Pu^^rana- 
gar, identified with Mahastlian (in Bogra), the administrative head- 
quartet's for the region in the Mauryaii administrative set up.” 

II. Gupta: 

Pundi^vardhana figures prominently in a iiunibcr of epigraphs of the 
Gupta age. 

1. Damodarpur plate of Kuinaragupta 1 (g.e. 12^/44^ a.d.)”: — 
Put^dravardhaiia bhukti 

Kotivarsa vt-vaya” 

2. Damodarpur plate of Kuinaragupta I (g.e. 128/448 A.».)”: — 
Pundravardhana bhukti 

Kotivar^ vi^aya 

!j. Baigram plate of g.e. 128/448 a.d.”: — 

'The district officer (locality not named) addresses from Pancanag^ari. 
L.ands granted in two villages connected with the village of VSyigrania, 
which is obviously modern Baigram (Bogi'a district), the find place of 
the plate.^' It has also been suggested that PancanagarT is to be identi¬ 
fied with modem Pafichbibi in Bogra district.” 

4. Paharpur plate of g.e. 159/479 a.d.”: — 

Pundravai^hana bhukti 

Nagiratta ma^ 4 ula 
Dak^inainsaka mthi ^ 

Villages: Pala^tta, Nityagohali, V'utagohali etc. (the last identified 
with GoalbliitS near Paharpur)®‘ 

5. Damodarpur plate of Biidhagupta (g.e. 163/482 a.d.)”: — 
Put^dravardhana bhukti 

From Palalavrndaka 
Candagrama 

Lands bounded on south, west and cast by the northern boundary of 
the village Vayigrama,. obviously same as Vayigrania of Baigram 
plate mention^ above (No. 3). 

6 . Damodarpur plate of fiudhagupta (476-95 a.d.)”: — 
Pu^dravardhana bhukti 

Kotivarra oisnya 
In Himavacchikhara’* 
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7. Damodarpur plate of c.e. 294/543 a.d.*®; — 

PiiQ^ravardhana bhukti 
Kotivarfa vi^ya 
PuraQavfndikahari grSma*^. 

A few general observations may be made regarding these seven 
references in the Gupta epigraphs: — 

(1) In all the epigraphs the name of the bhukti is Pundravardhana. 
(fi) Kotivar$a. identified with Bangarh in Dinajpiir district, is the 
most prominent vi^ya. 

(iff) The find places of the plates as well as the so far identifiable 
internal evidence point to the location of the bhukti in the 
Rajshahi, Bc^a and Dinajpur districts or broadly the region of 
North Bengal. 

Hsiian Tsang’s account of his journey in this part of the country in the 
second quarter of the 7th century a.d. helps us to locate correctly Pundra- 
vardhana and its capital.^' Collating the information of the Gupta epigraphs 
and Hsiian Tsang the boundary of Pundravardhana bhukti in the Gupta 
age and the succeeding century may be fixed with fair amount of certainty. 
It comprised the whole region of northerii Bengal, from the Rajmahal, the 
Ganges and the BhagirathI to the Karatoya—quite a wide tract.*” 

III. Pala: 

Reference to PutjLdravardhana in the Pala epigraphs are numerous. 
Dhannal/ala (c. y81-821)-* 

1. Khalimpur plate”*: — 

Pundravardhana bhukti 
Vyaghratatl man 4 ula*^ 

Mahantaprakala ui^ya 

Gopata II (933-969) 

2. JajilpSra plate”*: — 

Pundravardhana bhukti 
Kuddalakhata visaya 

Aiahipala I (c. 993-1043) 

3. Belwa plate”®: — 

Pundravardhana bhukti 

One village, Nandisvamini, in Pundarika moviola 
One village, Ganefvara in Paficanagaii visaya 
(Possibly same as PaficanagarT of the Baigram plate)®” 

4. Bangarh plate®”: — 

Pundravardhana bhukti 
Kotivarsa vimya 
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Gokalika nian 4 ala 

Village: Kuraapallika with the exception of Chutapalliki. 

Vigrahapala HI (c. 10^8-107$) 

5. Belwa plate**: — 

Puridravardhana bhukti 
Phi^itavfthi vi^ya 

Pimdarika mandala (same as in the Belwa plate of Mahl|:»la I). 

It mentions Vellava (line 11 .13) as the abode of the donee. This may 
be identihed with modern Belwa. Tlie village Bahama may also be 
modem Calc Baira, a fe^v miles to the north-west of Belwa.*^ 

6. Amgachi plate**: — 

Piini^ravardhana bhukti 
Kotivarsa vi^aya 
Brahmanlgrama mai^dala. 

Madanapala (c. 114^-61) 

7. Manahali plate**: — 

PauQdravardhana bhukti 
Kopvar^a xnsaya 
Halavartta mandala 
Kasthagiri (?) grama. 

A few general observations can be made almui the references in the 
Pala records: 

(1) All the records mention Pu^dravardhana bhukti, except the 
last one. We shall try to offer some explanation for this change 
later. 

(it) Of the seven records three mention Kotivarsa vi^ya, the district 
in which lands w'ere granted. As we have seen earlier Kotivarsa 
figured prominently ii^ the Gupta records. Kotivarsa’s identifica¬ 
tion ivith Bangarh in Dinajpur district is unanimously accepted, 
(ftt) The find places of all the records arc in the region of north 
Bengal. 

(iv) Though the mandalas, vi^yas and gramas in the two Belwa 
plates could not be identified, at least the internal evidence sug¬ 
gests that the lands granted by them lay in the neighbourhood of 
Dinajpur. 

(v) The mention of Kotivarsa vi^aya in the Bangarh, Amgachi and 
Manahali plates would also suggest that the lands lay in Dinajpur 
district and neighbouring areas. 

(vi) From the above points would it not be reasonable to hold that 
Pu^dravardhana bhukti of the Pala records omnoied an area 
whidi has to be placed in the region of northern Bengal?** 
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Now wc take up the records connected with the ruling dynasties who 
held sway in south-eastern Bengal, when the PSlas held northern, north¬ 
western and south-western Bengal and parts of Bihar. . 

IV. Candra*^ (c. 900-104$): 

Sficandra (c. poo-975) 

1. Rampal plate*’: — 

Pau^dra bhukti 
Nanya mandala*’' 

Nchakasthi grSma 

2. Dhulla plate**: — 

Paut^dra bhukti 
Balllmunda khandala 
Khadiravilll vi^ya 
Yola mandala 
Ikkada^i visaya 

N. K. Bhattasali identified the villages mentioned in this plate with 
villages of almost similar names in the Manikganj sub-division of 
Dacca district.** 

Yola mandala has been identified with Manikganj sub-division of 
Dacca district.** 

3. Madanpur plate*': — 

Pau^dra bhukti 
Yola mandala 

Vangasagara sambhandariyakc*' 

4. Idilpur plate**: — 

Satafa-Padmavati vi^ya 
Kumaratalaka niandala 
LeKya gnima. 

I'he name of the vifoyo'obviously refers to the well-known river PadmS 
and the name of the ma^da/a is connected with the river Kumara. and 
still preserved in Kumlrakhali in Faridpur district.** Satata-Padma- 
vati was probably the name of a district on the banks of the river 
Padma in the Dacca-Faridpur region.** 

5. Pa^imbhag plate**: — 

Paundra\'a^hana bhukti 
Snhatta mandala 

Garala, Pogira and Chandrapura visayas. 

"Fhe description of the three vi^yas, as recorded in the plate, afford 
their placement in the Moulvibazar sub-division of Sylhet.** 
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KalySffOcandra (c. pyy-ioooj 

6. Dacca plate**: — 

Paupfjra bhukti 
Kha(I ina^^la*-' 

Ku^ grama 

Ladahacandra (c. tooo-1020) 

7. Mainaniali plate (No. i)**: — 

Pau^dra bhukti 

Saniatata mandala 

Pattikerakc 

Canij^avapI 

8. Mainamati plate (No. 2)*^: — 

PuQdra bhukti 

Saniatata maif 4 ola 
Pera^apina vi^ya. 

I.and is granted for the temple of I.adah:unadhava in Pntrikera. 
Govifidacandra (c. 1020-^104 

9. Mainamati plate**: — 

Pauijidra bhukti 
Samatafa tnatf^ula 
Peranatana vi^ya. 

Paitikera in Nos. 7 and 8 is undoubtedly in Comilla district. The 
Copper-plate of Rariavankanialla** establishes that Pattikera was the 
headquarters of Samatata. Paitikera is still a pargana in the Comilla 
district. This identiheation leads to the placement of Peranatana 
visaya in the region of Comilla and its neighbourhood. Though it is 
difficult to define precisely the boundary’ of ancient get^aphical 
names like Samatata, but I! is certain that it comprised the area of 
Coiiiilla-Noakhali region.*" 

A few general observations can be made on the Candra plates and the 
appearance of the name of the bhukti in them: 

(1) All the records*' mention the name of one bhukti, which is 
invariably Paun^ra and not Pun^ra. 

(it) The extent of the bhukti can be fixed from the internal evidence 
of the plates as well as from the find places. Except the RampSl 
plate of 8rlcandra and the Dacca plate of Kalya^acandra, by all 
the other plates lands tvere grant^ in Dacca-Faridpur, Comilla- 
Noakhali region of deltaic Bengal and Sylhet area.*' 

There is only one completely decipherable land-grant ^ the Varmans; 
other two being mutilated and almost undecipherable.** 
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V. Formans (c. 70^0-/150) 

1. Bel§\'a plate**: — 

PauiSji^ra bhukti 
Adhal^pattana mm} 4 o>la 
KaulSmbl-Astagacrha kha^nla 
Upyalika grama. 

R. D. Banerji’s** suggestion that Kau^mbl is to be identified with 
Ku^umba of ^jshahi district is not based on any good grounds. 
N. K. Bhattasali** is inclined to equate Adhabpattana ma^ 4 ^la with 
Kha^ mandala of the Sena records and on that ground rejects 
R. D. Banerji’s identification of Kau^mbl. He further points out 
the Rajshahi region was at that time under Rama{^ 1 a, the Pala king. 
About the extent of the Vamian kingdom he says, “It appears to have 
been Ixiunded on the east, north and west by the Mcghna, the Ganges 
and the BhagfrathT respectively.”*’ 

In the Varman record, it may be obser\'ed, the name of the bhukti is 
same as that in the Candra records. i.e., Paundra. 

Now let us take up the Sena records. 

VI. Sena 

Vijayasena (c. logy-iibo) 

1. Barrack pur plate**: — 

Pauit^d^Avardhana bh u ki i 
Khadl visaya 

GbSsasambhogabhatutbada grama. 

Khadi has been taken as Kha^i pargana of the Diamond Harbour 
subdivision of the district of 24 Parganas.** N. K. Bhattasali has even 
suggested the identification of the village.’” 

Laksma^asena (c. 'riy8’-i2o6) 

2. Anulia plate”: — 

PauQ^ravardhana bhukti in Vyaghratati” 

Matharari^iya grSma 
35. I'arpandighi plate’": — 

Paui^^ravardhana bhukti 
in Varendri (varendryam) 

Vdahi^tl grama 
4. Madhainagar plate’*: — 

Pau94>^v^hana bhukti 
near Rantapura 
in Varendif (varendrySm) 

Dapa^iya grama 
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5. Bhowll platc^®: — 

Pau^^avardhana hhukti 
Vaficaiavrtti’* 

Vatumvl caturake 

6. Sundarban plate”: — 

Pau9^ra%'ardhana hhukli 
Khadl mandala 

Visitarufmena 

7. Sahitp Parisat plate”: — 

Paun^ravardhana hhukti 

in the nmtyn region of Vanga wwye) 

Ramasiddhi pataka 

8. Madanapada plate”: — 

Pau^dravardhana hhukti 
Vatige Vikramapura hhage 
PifijokasthT grama. 

The village has been identified by N. N. Vasn with Pinjari. in Kotali- 
pada pargana in Faridpiir distrirt.*" 

KeSavasfSfia 

9. Kdilpur plate**: — 

Paundra\'ardhana hhukti 
Vahge Vikramapura hhage 
'falapada pataka. 

\ few general observations ran he made on the Sena records: 

(/) In all the Sena records the name of the hhukti appears as Pann- 
dravardhana and nowhere Pundravardhana has been used. 

(11) Lands granted by the Barrackpur and Sundarban plates lay in 
the KhiidT mandala and if the idcntifiaition of Khadl, as sug¬ 
gested, is accepted, it can be said that they lay in south-western 
Bengal. 

(m) Lands granted by the Anulia plate was included in Vyaghrata^, 
and all suggestions alioiit its identification indicate its location 
in some parts of south-w'estern Bengal. 

(iv) It can be said with certainty that lands granted by I'arpandighi 
and Madhainagar plates lay in parts of northern Bengal, llie 
expression varendrydm in these two plates make the location 
obvious. 

{v) Lands granted by the three copper-plates of Vi^varupasena and 
Kefovasena, sons of Lak^ma^asena, would no doubt be in south- 
eastern Bengal as it is well known that Sena power was coi^ned 
to this area after the Muslims had occupied the north-westerii and 
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northern parts of Bengal. The expressions nSvye vaAge and vaAge 
vikramapura hh&ge, used in these plates, cl^lyi> indicate the 
location of the lands in parts of'south*eastem Bengal. 

If the Bhowal plate of Ijik^ma^asena’s S7th regnal year is taken 
to be a grant alter his retreat to south-eastern Ben^ after the 
Muslim invasion.” we have also to locate the lands in south¬ 
eastern Bengal. 

The above detailed analysis of the Bengal epigraphs would throw some 
light on the whole problem. Can Pundravardhaiia hhukti of the Gupta and 
Pala reconls** be taken to be same as Pau^dfB or Pau^idravardhana bhukti of 
the Candra, Varman and Sena records? Or can we postulate about the 
existence of two bhuktix at some period under the rule of separate dynasties, 
and in the Sena period when the-two areas came under the rule of one 
dynasty, one name was used? 

Scholai-s have explained the expansive territorial connotation of the 
bhukti (if the bhukti is considered to be one its territorial connotation be¬ 
comes expansive) by pointing out to the extension of Pala rule to south¬ 
eastern Bengal. Their proposition is that when Pala rule extended to south¬ 
eastern Bengal the bhukti, which originally ennnoted the area of north 
Bengal, came to embrace the whole area of south-eastern Bengal.” 

This brings us to another problem: whether Pala nilc extended to 
south-eastern part of Bengal during its initial years? 'I'hc history of this 
portion of Bengal has hitherto not been viewed in the right perspective. 
Recent finds at Mainamatl and other places have led to gross alterations of 
the existing ideas and have thrown fresh light on the history of this region. 
It is now possible to reconstruct the history of this region with a fair amount 
of accuran".*^ 

t 

Not a single inscription up to the time of Goj^a II (c. 952-969) has 
been found to refer to the Pala occupation of south-eastern Bengal. The 
Mandhuk inscription of the 1st year of Gopala II“‘ has been taken to indicate 
the existence of Pala rule in the ^rea of its find. The Gandla image, which 
contains this inscription in its pedestal, is made of black basalt and can be 
said to be of external origin. The existence of the continuous paramount 
rule of the Candras from 900 to 1050 a.d. in south-eastern Bengal, about 
which very little doubt exists now, do not leave scope for any guess about 
Go|»la Il’s rule in this area.*' 

It has been suggested by the present writer that in all probability Pala 
rule extended to south-eastern Bengal sometime between the reign of 
Mahipala I and MahIpSla II (between 1043 and 1075 a.d.) and tlie Bag^iaura 
and Narayanpur Image inscriptions*' should be assigned to Mahipala II.** 
But the Pala interregnum was shortlived and in the last quarter of the 1 ith 
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century a.d. the Vannans, taking advantage of the weakness of the Pala en> 
pire, which manifested itself in the revolt and initial ;iuccess of the Kaivarta 
leader in northern Bengal* established their power in south-eastern Bengal.** 
The Pala epigraphs discussed above would add grounds to this belief. The 
find places, internal evidence and the general observations that we have put 
forward would suggest that Pala hold over south-eastern Bengal is not 
warranted by available sources. So the idea of Pala power in south-eastern 
Bengal in the pre-Candra period is not based on good grounds and hence it 
has to be given up. On the other hand the existence of independent ride in 
south-eastern Bengal dispels the idea. .So the appearance of the name 
Paundra bhukH in tho Candra epigraphs has to be explained. The idea of 
the extension of Pala power and the resultant extension of the territorial 
connotation of Pundra hhukli docs not hold good. 

Analysis of the Candra plates led us to make two general observations 
that all the records invariably record Paundra and that from the internal 
evidence of the plates the sway of the hhukti must be placed in south-eastern 
Bengal including parts of Sylliet. It should also be remembered that the capi¬ 
tal of the Candras was Vikramapura. Keeping these facts in mind we may 
generalise that the Candras ruled independently in south-eastern Bengal 
with their headquarters at Vikramapura, and their contemporary Pila 
rulers ruled in north, north-western and south-western parts of Bengal. 
So it is obvious that their administrative unit, Paundra/Paui>dravardhana 
hhukli was definitely different from the Pundravardhana hhukli of the Pala 
records. On the basis of this finding we may suggest that the Candras may 
have named their territorial division after the old and well-known division 
of Bengal. It was probably a case of change or duplication of place names, 
which was not uncommon. Kambojade^a in Tibet”* or in l.ushai Hills'* and 
modern Cambodia may be cited as examples of such transference of names. 

An alternative suggestion can also be made. I.ong ago F. E. Pargiter** 
analysing literary evidence from the Mahabharata and the Puranas, where 
he found separate mention of the Pauiijidras along with the Pundras, postulat¬ 
ed about the possibility of Paui^^ra being an area different from Pu^^ra. He 
concluded, . . it follows that Paui^dra must have lain on the south side 
of the Ganges, and Pu^^i's on the north side, between Anga and Vafiga."** 
He locates Pau^^i*^ in the Santal Parganas, Birbhum and a portion of 
Hazaribagh district and Pundra in Pumea, Maldah, Rajshahi and Dinajpur. 
He further postulated that the Pau^dras w'ere presumably an offshoot of 
the Pundras, the latter established themselves in the region north of the 
Ganges and the former crossed the river, and formed a sister kingdom under 
the name of Paun^ras.** 

B. C. Sen** accepting that “a tribal movement in the case of thc-Pm^^ras 
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seems to have been more than proliable”, dilates inconclusively on the iden¬ 
tity or difference of the Pu^^ras and Pauij^dras. In view of the feict that the 
origin of the name of the hhukti in the Candra epitaphs cannot be ex¬ 
plained by the extension of Pala rule in the r^on of soutK-castern Bengal 
the idea of tribal movement, subsequent settlement of a branch of the Pu^- 
^s in a region south of the Ganges and consequent naming of the area of 
habitation sffter the original tribal name may be given some credence. I'his 
would also explain the reason for the duplication of naiiie, suggested earlier. 

One thing remains to be explained. How did the name Paundra appear 
in Madaiiapala's plate, whereas all the plates of his predecessors invariably 
record Put]idra? We have earlier suggest^ that Pala rule may have extended 
to soutli-eastern Bengal in the period between Maliipala 1 and MaliTpala II. 
'This suzerainty over south-eastern Bengal, after the end of Candra rule, 
acquainted people of Pala administration with the terra Paundra\'ardhana. 
The composer and scribe of the Manahali plate in putting Paunidra. de¬ 
monstrate their acquaintance. However, it must be said that no explana¬ 
tion, except a scribal mistake, is necessar)'. 

'The Varmans, who ruled in south-eastern Bengal, continued to use the 
name Paundra, following the practice of the Candras. If Bhattasali’s sugges¬ 
tion about the identification of Adhabpattana mat} 4 ala with Khad? 

(24 Paigiinas) is accepted, we have to think of an extension of the Vartnan 
tenitory in the region of south-western Bengal. However, it must be said 
that it is extremely difficult to enunciate the exact sway of the territory of 
the Varmans from available recurds, and for that niatta', of the Candras as 
well. 

I'he Senas held the entire area of Bengal under their control with their 
licadquartei's at Vikratnapiira. it is likely that they took possession of south¬ 
eastern Bengal before they could terminate Pala rule from northern 
Bengal.*' They took up the term Pau^^ra, following the tradition of south¬ 
eastern Bengal, and applied it in all their records. It appears that Paiuti^ra- 
vardhaiia bhukti of the Sena records liad the wide expansive territorial con¬ 
notation embracing regions ol northern, south-western and south-eastern 
Bengal. With the occupation of these regions the Sena rulers found the names 
of two bhuktis, with almost similar names, preferred to use one, but, at the 
same time, felt the necessity of inserting terms like varendrySm, Vyaghrata- 
tySm, Vahge navye and vahge vikramapura bhage in their records for denot¬ 
ing the location of the lands. It is interesting to note that all the Sena records 
granting lands in either northern or south-eastern regions contain such 
identifying terms.** The three plates, which do not contain such terms, grant 
lands in south-western Bengal,** and for some reasons they did not feel the 
necessity of putting any identifying term. Possibly the names KhS^i or 
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Vyaghratafi were too well known to require any such term. Vyaghrata^ is 
put as vyaghrata^m, signifying the location of the lands rather than any 
administrative division or district. 

If the su^sted identification of Vyaghratafl with some area of south* 
western Bengd is correct, the Pala administrative division of Pu^d^avardhana 
may be said to connote territories of northern Bengal with parts of south* 
western Bengal included in it. It will be reasonable to think that Vyaghra* 
tatT, included in Pundaravardhana, should be contiguous witli the region of 
north Bengal and on this ground Bhattasali’s surmise alx>ut its identification 
with Purnca district may Ik' given serious reconsideration, 'llic territory 
denoted by Pauridra bliukti of the Candra and the Vanuan records should 
lie uikcn to be in south-eastern Bengal. The wide connotation is applicable 
to the Sena records. I'his happened as a result of amalgamation of the two 
bhuktis of more or less similar names under one rule. But the necessity was 
felt for the use of identifying terms for denoting proper location. 
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two rccoids, the Khilimpiir ami Jajil|jSrii plates. The suggi'sted idcntifiiation of VvSgiiratal.i 
witli regions in south-western Bengal, if correct, would posdblv connote an extension of the 
bhukti in that region. 

Recent distmerics iiave given us a clear pituire of these rulers of south-eastern Bengal. 
In the absence ol sourecs the historv of this re^on was genci'aily confused with the history of 
the f^las. But now it is possible to rccoiisinut the history of this n'giun. For details sec A. M. 
Ghowdiniry, Dynastic History of Bniffal, Chapter IV. 

** El, XII, i36ff; N. G. Majuindar, Inscription 0/ Bengal. Vol. Ill, (IB-lll), iff. Ram[ial is 
in Dacca district. 

** It could be nSvya manijala. 

*^Et. XXXIII, i!|4ff: IB-III, pp. 163-6(1. 

" JRAS, 1935, pp. 76-77. 

*• El, XXVIII, p. 137. 

Ibid., 3iff. Madatipur is near .Savar in llaica di.stricr. 

** Proper meaning cannot be grasinxi. Rut the name Vahgasagaia is iMicrcsting. 

** El, aVII, pp. i 8 g-<) 0 > Idilpur is in Faridpiir District. 

•• HB-l, pp. 193-416'. 

•• El, XVn, p. 189. 

** El, XXXVll, amff; Kaiiialakanta Gupta, Coppei-Plates of Sylhet, Sylhet, 1967, 81 ff. 

»■ Ibid., 133*; El, XXXVll, pp. 394 -c(r>- 

** Unpublished. A. H. Dani discovered it. We have used Dani's reading. 

** Dani read it. Could it be BtiAlT^ 

** Pakistan Anhaeology, No. Ill, 1967, aaff. 

” Ibid. 

** Ibid. Mainamati is in (kimilla district. 

» IHQ, IX, aSaff. 

**HB-l, pp. 83-86, Cn 4. 

** In all ten records have so far been diaovered. One plate, the Ked&rpur plate ot 
Rrfcandra, has been left out front discussion, because the plate is incomplete. Only the genra- 
lo^cal TOrtion was inscribed and was intc’iifl^ to be a future land grant, cf. El, XVlI, i88ff. 

** If the maqidsdas mentioned in the Rilmpfil and Dacca plates arc taken as Nffvya and 
Bhatt respectively, the possibility of which cannot be ruled out, Pauud<^ bhukti of all the 
Candra pmtes could said to connote areas in south-eastern Bengal. 

•• Ei, XXX, assff. 

** El, XII, fin; IB-lIl, igff. Beiava is in Dacca district. 

•• JASB (N^, X. lag. 

** JRAS, 1933, Sgff. 

** Ibid., p. 84. 

** El, XV, «78ff; IB-ltt, gyff. Barrackpur is in *4 Parganas district. 
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•* HB-l, pp. a5-a6; JKAS, 19.13, 79®. 

” JRAS, 19*5, 79®. 

« «.///, Sif. 

'* It appeared in the PS.la records. See supra, 6 (n 1. 

*• El, xll, IB-in, 99®. Tarpandiriii is in Dina'ipur district. 

** IB’in, 166S. Madhainaitar is in Panna. 

** El, XXVI, I®. Bhowal is in Dacca district. 

’* Tile reading is doubtful. Ibid., p. 8 fn a. 

IB-Ul, 169®. N. K. Rhattasali scnns to have luatcd the villages, c/. JRAS, 11)33, 8a® 
’* IB-HI, 140S. Found in the neiriibourhood of Dacca. 

IB-lII, ijaff. JASB, 1896, 6®. Madan|^^ is in Faridptir distriri. 

•• JASB, 1896. 6®. 

** IB‘III, 118®. Edilpur is in Faridpur district. 

** A. M. Cbowdhury, Dynastic History of Bengal, 240®. 

“Only one record of the PTdas, Manahali grant of MadanapTda, records the name as 
Paupd^^avardhana. Some explanation can be o®ercd for this. This will be discossed later. 

•* D. C. Sircar, El, XXXIII, 137®, El, XXXVII, p. 394; Niharranjan Ray, BSUgSlir ItihSs 
Edition), tioff; N. K. Bliattasali. JR. 4 S, 1935, 73®; R. C. Majiiindar, HB-I, pp. 
a8o; B. C. Sen, Some Historical Aspects of The histriptions of Bengal, 104®; H. C. Ray- 
chaudhuri, HB-l, pp. 34-36. 

"See A. M. Chowdhury, Dynastic History of Bengal, i6ff, 1.39®; Journal of the .Isiatic 
Society of Pakistan, Dacca, X. 33®. ^ r t, > j i 

•^IHQ, XXVIII, .37. 

« . • Chowdliiiry, op. lit., 6a®. 139®. Also sec the auUior’s article on 'Pala-Candra 

Relationsliip*, Journal of the t’arcndra Research Museum, Rajshalii. Vol. II, 1973, 73®. 

••El. XVII, 333-55; 1 C. IX, 131 - 34 . 

••D. C. Sircar suggested this. IC, IX. p. 134. 

** A. M. Cliou'dhury, op. rit.. 180®. 

*' V. A. .Smith, The Early History of India. 4lii F.dii., p. 193. 

•* S. C. Das (ed.), Pag Sam fan Zang. Part I, pp. 4. 74 and' Index, p. 10. 

** JASB, LXVI, 1897, 85®. 

•• Ibid., p. 101. 

” Ibid.. 103 . 


*|SofMe Historical Aspects of the tnsiriplions of Bengal, 137®. 

.... *' ’^’hough it is not possible to reconstruct the exact sequence of events in llic lise of 
\ijayascu, a suggestion to this effect can be made. 

' The BhowSl grant docs not contain any such term. But we have argued earlier that the 
by it should lie in south>castf!rit Bengal. 

In Khadt masf^ala and in Vyaghratatl. Suggestions have been made of their Icnatiun in 
soutli westcm Bengal. 
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village Life in Early Medieval Bengal: 
A Study Based on the Subhasitaratnakosa 

SHAHANARA HUSAIN 


The Subhasitaratnako^f an anthology of Sanskrit poems compiled by a 
Buddhist scholar named Vidyakara, seems to unfold a kaleidoscopic view of 
the village life in early medieval Bengal. I'hc researches of D. D. Kosambi* 
have shown that the Kavindrat/acanasamuccaya, edited and published in igi2 
by F. \V. Thomas in the Bibliotheca Indica from a palmlcaf manuscript 
discovered by Haraprasad &stri, was a fragment of the Subhasitaratnakosa 
and represents the later edition of it. 

Details about Vidyakara, the compiler of the Subhasitaratnakosa, are 
unknown to us. He was a Buddhist scholar of Bengal and lived in the latter 
half of the i ith and first half of the 12th century a.d. Most probably he was 
an abbot or clergyman of high office at the Jagaddala Mahavihara in 
Varendri.^ I'he anthology seems to have been compiled by him at the same 
Mahavihara and he drew on the vihara library in making his anthology. Some 
verses in the Subhasitaratnakosa seem to be his own.” 

'I'he Subhasitaratnakosa has come down to us in two versions. The first 
version seems to have been compiled in 1100 a . d . and the expanded edition 
not later than about 1130 a.d. .'The anthology contains 1738 verses and is 
divided into 50 Vrajyas or sections. From the point of view of content 
Vidyakara’s collection is wide. It begins with verses in praise of the Buddha 
followed by verses on the other Buddhist deities as well as Brahmanical gods 
and goddesses.^ The anthology also contains verses on the seasons, the periods 
of human life, love, sunset, darkness, the moon and dawn, good men, villains, 
poverty and praise of kings. 

In compiling the Subhasitaratnakosa Vidyakara draws most heavily on 
the Sanskrit plays, Khan 4 akavyas and sparingly from tnahakdvyas and stray 
verses.” Of the 275 authors* of Vidyakara’s anthology only 11 belonged to a 
period earlier than the 7th century a.d. and all the others were most probably 
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of a period ranging from the 8th to nth centuries aj>. Secondly, most of 
them were Bengalis or at least easterners of the time of the PSla rule. The 
celebrated poets like non-easterners KSlidasa, RIjafekhara, Bhavabhuti are 
quoted in the SubhSfitaratnakofa. But we also find verses of Valla^a, Yoge^ 
vara, Vasukalpa, Manovinoda, Abhinanda, Viryamitra, Lak^mldhara, Jitari- 
nandin, Jitaripada and many others who were most probably Bengalis. Verses 
of some royal poets like Vijayapala, Harfapaladeva and Ratipala and 
Buddhist abbots like Buddhikaragupta, Khipaka and JhanaM are also quoted 
by Vidyakara. llie Bengali poets mentioned above and many others seem 
to have flourished in the Pala period and poets like Yogelvara, Manovinoda 
were court poets of the Palas. 

As a literary source of history the Subhasitaratnakosa or the Treasury of 
Well-Turned Verses may be considered a treasury of materials for recons¬ 
tructing especially the social history of early medieval Bengal. 'Fhough re¬ 
presenting the poetic tradition of the Pala court and abbey it also contains 
poetry of village and field which arc also found in the later anthology entitled 
the SaduktikarnamrtaJ There are also other verses dealing with society which 
give vivid glimpses especially of the village life in early mc’dieval Bengal. 

With the eighth section in the Subha^itaratnakosa begins observation 
and recording of the phenomena of the different seasons. Vidyakara has 
included in his verses on seasons charming scenes of the villages and village 
life. In spring time we find the cuckoo singing, the blossoming of the mango, 
the buzzing bees, and the lily buds in tanks and ponds.* The day also gra¬ 
dually becomes long at the expense of night.* There are flowers a plenty like 
Aioka, Kunda, Kifhiuka, Campaka and Bakula.^* In summer ponds and wells 
dry up and there are blasts of hot, dry wind.“ The girl attendant at the well 
sings.^* I'hcrc is coolness on the wayside pond and travellers come here at 
noon to have a drink of water.** 

After summer comes the monsuomrains. We find in one of the verses of 
the Subhasitaratnako^, description of the banana tree, parched by summer, 
drinking “as if with cup|)ed hands the heavy rains”.** The heat-oppressed 
birds are also sporting with fresh rain water.** I'he monsoon is a happy time 
for the village children too and smeared with mud and with sticks in their 
hands they are running after the rising fish in the flooded paddy field which 
is full of croaking frogs.*' Like the paddy fields the river banks arc also in 
flood which make the heart of poet Yogelvara gay: *’ 

The river banks in flood make my heart gay; 

Where moorhen cries, the snake lies sleeping 
On the canoe tops, 

I'he gray geese call and herds of antelope 
Gather in peaceful circles; 
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Where thick grass growing everywhere is bent beneath the 
Swarms of ants 

And the jungle fowl is mad with joy. 

The monsoon is also a time oi rest and the happy village young man 
in the nights ofi monsoon lies with his wife in his thatched pavilion over the 
room of which grows pumpkin vines and he listens in her embrace to the 
constant downpour of rains.” 

In the autumn as the waters gradually shrink the river banks, streaked 
with wagtails, rise within the streambed.” The days are sweet in the villages 
with ripening of sugarcane, the village fields are ripe with corns and the 
wagon track is marked with juice from crushed cane.** With the time of 
harvesting coming near the farmers build platforms along the field breaks 
to drive off wild boars and bedecked with jewelry made of autumn flowers 
the village girl also guards the rice.*^ On moonlit nights the herd of white 
cows grazes in the village medows green with fresh grass.** In the house of 
the rich there are feasts in which the Brahmins are overfed.** 

In the early winter the round villages are charming at the end of a day 
with heaped up rice and lowhanging smoke of dung fires.** The peasants 
are haughty and proud being flattered by travellers for their straw.** The 
reapers of rice chase after rabbits with sickles, slings and sticks.** In a grass 
hut at the corner of the field sleep the peasant and his wife with coverlet and 
pillow made of barley straw.*' At the end of the day the peasant women enjoy 
the warmth of the fire of cow dung.** But miserable is the lot of the poor old 
woman shivering in her hut all day and night.** 

In the late winter (i/lira) the peasant life is full with happiness: 

Now may one prize the peasant houses happy 

in the harvest of the winter rice 

and sweet with perfume from jars of new-stored grain; 

where the farmgirls take the pounder, 

raise and shake and smoothly drop it, 

their bracelets jingling as they raise their arms.** 

And in the village fields: * 

The mustard sways with branchlets 

weighed down by spike-shaped pods; 

children standing underneath the tree 

can pick the jujubes from the bending branch; 

the Pu^dra sugar cane, its joint appearing 

firom the loosening of the sheath in ripeness, 

spits forth its juice beneath the hand-turned press.*’ 

'I'he late winter also beholds the jasmine festival {KundacaturthikS) 
when the women fareparing pastry cakes and bedecking themselves give the 
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cry *'ulu ulu ulff* that calls for love.** But life is full of misery for the poor 
who in their rags and trembling knees envy the rich ones blessed with good 
food and other joys of life.** 

We find miniatures of village life in early medieval Bengal in some other 
verses of the Subha^itaratnako^a. The Paman draws water from the well while 
her shell bracelets jingle.** The women sing while husking the winter rice.** 
The dairy boy milks the cow and 

“Sweet is the sound of the milk, my dear, 

as its stream squirts into the jar 

held in the vice of his lowered knees.”** 

In heavy rains and wind a bull with twisted horns forces his way into the 
P 3 mara*s house.*' 

The villages described in Vidyakara’s anthology charm our liearls: 

They charm the heart, these villages of the upper lands, 
white from the saline earth that covers everything 
and redolent with frying chickpeas. 

From the depths of their cottages 
comes the deep rumble of a heavy handmill 
turning under the fair hands of a Pamara girl 
in the full bloom of youth.** 

Side by side with the scenes of the happy and contented village life we 
also find descriptions of villages deserted by all but a fe^v families due to the 
oppression of the cruel district lord (bhogapatt): 

When villages are left by all but a few families 

wasting under uiideserv^ disaster 

from a cruel district lord 

but still clinging to ancestral lands, 

villages without grass, where walls are crumbling 

and the mongoose wanders tihrough the lanes; 

tlicy yet show their deepest sadness 

in a garden filled with cooing of gray doves.** 

Vidyakara also includes in his anthology verses on poverty which give 
glimpses into the misery of a poor man and his suffering family. 'I'here can be 
no doubt that these descriptions are applicable to the poor people of the 
village as well as poor townsfolk. The starving children of the poor look like 
corpses and everyday the wife of the poor man is being scorned by her well- 
off neighl)our for begging a needle to mend her tatter^ dress and this scorn 
hurts the poor man most.** When the old sick ox which is the only vrealth 
of a poor family falls down the whole family tries to pull him up: 

Father and son take each a horn, the grandparents th.e fliinks, 
the mother takes the tail, the children each a foot 
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and the son's wife pushes on the dewlap. 

One sick old ox is all the wealth that fate has left the family: 
and now he’s down, they are all in tears to pull him up.*’ 

The poor man looks forward to happier days when ivith the coming of 
the rains plentiful gourds and pumf^ins will grow and they will be able to 
have food like kings: 

Somehow, my wife, you must keep us and the children 
alive until the summer months arc over. 

The rains will come then, making gourds and 

pumpkins grow a plenty 
and we shall fare like kings.*® 

But the rain also brings distress for the poor housewife: 

When the rain pours down on the decrepit house 

she dries the flooded barley grits 

and quiets the yelling children; 

she bails out water with a potsherd 

and saves the bedding straw. 

With a broken winnowing basket on her head 
the poor man’s wife is busy e\'crywhere.** 

Thus the Suhhasitaratnako^ gives us a panorama of village life in early 
medieval Bengal depicting vividly its villages in different seasons, its peasants 
happy with har\'est and its poor people groaning under poverty. 
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Buddhist Bengal, 


and After 

TREVOR UN6 


'Fiie aim of this paper is to present some considerations which have the effect 
of modifying what the present writer has suggested elsewhere with regard to 
the so^iled 'decline' of Buddhism in Bengal.' Three matters in particular 
call for special attention in the later history of Buddhism in Bengal: 

(i) the role of the brahmans; 

(a) the degree of the popularisation of Buddhism, and of syncretism 
in Buddhist ideas and practices; 

(3) the role of Islam. « 

It is clear that the Buddhist sangha was flourishing in Bengal in the 
seventh century of the Christian Era, when the Chinese pilgrim Huien Tsang 
travelled extensively throughout the area which now comprises West Bengal 
and Bangladesh and described in detail the condition of Buddhism in all 
the places he visited. In four kingdoms, in central, eastern, south-western 
and western Bengal he found a well-cultivated and prosperous countryside, 
thickly populated towns, and numerous monasteries, often with large and 
well-preserved stupas some dating from the Alokan period. In each of these 
kingdoms there were considerable numbers of bhikkhus. Huien Tsang’s 
carefully recorded figures show an average in places of some one hundred, in 
other places two hundred, in others even more, in each vihara. He mentions 
explicitly that some were HInayana and some Mahayana.’ 

Archaeological evidence corroborates the wide extent of the Buddhist 
presence in Bengal in the pre-Muslim period. The remains of stupas in brick, 
in bronze and in stone have been found in various parts of the region.* As 
for monasteries, the accounts of the Chinese pilgrims suggest that 'there is 
no doubt that the whole of Bengal was studded with them in ancient times’* 
and where ruins of these buildings have been unearthed the nature of the 
remains has confirmed the details of the Chinese accounts. Another valuable 
source of evidence are the copper-plate inscriptions which have been found 
at various times in the modem period. These refer usually to grants or dona¬ 
tions of land, sometimes to Buddhist, sometimes to non-Buddhist recipients. 
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and cover die period from the fifth to the thirteenth century. The grants to 
Buddhist institutions were mostly in the eastern part of Bengal, but there is 
no evidence to suggest that Buddhism was declining there during that 
period.” An example from the eleventh century is the Rampala Copper-plate 
of Sricandra, found in Dacca District. Hie inscription, which is in Sanskrit, 
records a royal grant of land to a brahman. The invocatory first verse, how¬ 
ever. is in Buddhist terms: 
om svasti 

vanddho jinah sa bhagavan-karunaika-patram 
dharmmopyasan vijayate jagadekadTpah 
yatsevaya sakala eva mahiinubhavah 
samsarapiiramupagacchat i bh iksusanghab * 

It is noteworthy that the immediate focus of this invocatory verse is on 
the bhiksusahgha. that its characteristic is held to be that it ‘transcends 
mundane existence' (samsaraparamupagaa'hati), and that it does so by its 
devotion to the Buddha and the Dharma. In other words the form of Bud¬ 
dhism which is here implied, in this royal inscTiption of eleventh century 
Bengal, is of a traditional kind so far as institutional forms are concerned. 

Another important source for knowledge of Buddhism in Bengal, parti¬ 
cularly during the period of the Pala kings (that is from the eighth to twelfth 
century), is T aranatha's history. It is true, as D. Chattopadhyaya comments, 
that Taranatha includes much that is of a legendary character, but in spite 
of this, he ‘somehow or other managed to squeeze into this brief work a tre¬ 
mendous amount of solid historical data (and interesting Indian folklore) 
which are not easy to trace in other available sources*.' 

Taranatha divides his history into chapters, each chapter dealing with 
the region of one king, but sometimes more in the case of less important 
reigns. In each chapter he mentions the outstanding acarya-s of the period 
under review. In the chapters dealing with the Pala kings there is frequent 
mention of two Buddhist schools in particular: Prajha-paramita and Tantra, 
although he does mention also teachers of Vinaya and of Abhidharma. He 
tells us that in the reign of King Devaj^la (810-^50 c.e.), Mahju^rlklrti was 
a great Vajracarya. In his son Risapala’s reign there was a great acarya 
whose Tantrika name was Lllavajra, and who ‘delivered many sermons on 
the Tantra-yana . . . ’ According to TaranStha, King Rasapala was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, Dharmapala, who, we are told, accepted as his preceptors 
the SeSryas Haribhadra and Jnanapada, ‘and filled all directions with the 
Prajfia-j^ramita and the Sri Guh^-samaja. He built fifty centres for the 
study of the Dharma, thirty five of which were for PrajfiS-pSramita. He also 
built the Vikramaiila vihara on the nmthem bank of the Gaiiga, (possibly 
somewhere in the region of the Bengal/Bihar border). This had a central 
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temple containing ‘a human-size statue of the Mahabodhi’, and around it 
'fifty-three smaller temples of the Guhya Tantra’. Moreover from the time 
of this king, says Taranatha, ‘the Prajnl-pSramita was extensively propa¬ 
gated’. The great 3 carya (Buddha) Jdanapada, one of the king’s preceptors, 
'consecrated the Vikramafila (vihara) and was appointed the Vajracarya 
there’. Tn one of the temples there Vas an image of Heruka and many trea¬ 
tises on I'antra’. According to Taranatha some Ceylon monks residing there 
declared that these Tantrika tr^tises were composed by Mara, the evil one, 
and, indeed, felt so strongly on the subject that they burnt the treatises and 
smashed the silver images to pieces and used the silver fragments as money. 
Moreover, they warned the peoples of Bengal who came there to worship that 
these I'antric doctrines were simply adopted by their exponents as a way of 
making money, and should be avoided: 'Keep clear of these so-called prea¬ 
chers of the I'rue Doctrine’, they advised the lay people. When the King got 
to hear of this he was about to punish the Ceylon monks, but, Taranitha tells 
us, they were saved by the acarya. The latter continued to preach, ‘most 
extensively’, the five Tantras of the initiates, namely the Samaja, Mayajala, 
Buddha-samuyoga. Candra-guhya-tilaka and Manjufn-krodha. .Special em¬ 
phasis was put on the teachings of the Guhya-Samaja, and so 'it was very 
widely spread’. 

During the reign of King Mahapala an acarya named Pito introduced 
the Kalacakra Tantra, and spread its teaching and practice. Another famous 
Tantrika acarya of the Pala period mentioned by Taranatha was Jetari, who 
had been taught the Guhya-samaja by his father, a brahman acarya and who 
in his turn became a gr^t tantrika-^astra wTiter. Yet another, in Canaka’s 
reign, was the acarya VagTSvaraklrtl who had held office at Vikramaiila. He 
built many centres for the study of the Dharma, including eight for Prajna- 
piramita and four for Guhya-samaja, and one each for three other forms of 
Tantra. ‘He used to preach constantly’ these doctrines, we are told. He was 
also fiimous for the elixirs which he prepared, by the use of which even the 
oldest could regain their youth. ‘In this way he caused welfare to about five 
hundred ordained monks and pious householders’. In the latter part of his 
life he went to Nepal and preached there the Tantra-yana. He was criticised 
by most of the people because he had so many consorts. '1 aranatha relates 
some highly miraculous events in which the acarya was involved together 
with two of these consorts, ‘a voluptuous dancing girl’ and ‘a black and violent 
w'oman’. 

This kind of story, of which other examples of a similar kind occur, no 
doubt underlie Debiprasad Chattopadhya’s view' of the condition of Bud¬ 
dhism during the later Pila period. TaranStha, he tells us, left us ‘dear 
indications of the factors that contributed to the decline and fall of Buddhism 
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in India*, for it had ‘almost completely surrendered precisely to those belieB 
and practices, as a direct rejection of which the Buddha himself had preadied 
his original creed . . . (it) bowed down to all these [magical] beliefs and 
practices, and thus became practically indistinguishable from popular 
Hinduism so called... being an elaborate worship of all sorts of g^s and 
goddesses of the popular pantheon—often under new names, but sometimes 
caring not even to invent any new name for them—and of indulging in all 
sorts of ritual practices for which the Buddha had himself expressed his 
unambiguous repulsion’.* It thus had no internal justification as the fad of 
its important and wealthy patrons; with the collapse of wealthy or royal 
patronage it simply disappeared, there being no ‘genuine popular enthusiasm 
for Buddhism’. 

Similar reasons for the decline and disappearance of Buddhism at the 
end of the Pala period are put forward by R. CJ. Majiimdar in his History of 
Ancient Bengal. First, he says, there was ‘the change in the diaracter of 
Buddhism’, a change into ‘the mystic forms generally referred to as 
Vajrayana and Tantrayana’. Second, royal patronage which, he says, was 
always an important factor in the ascendancy of religious sects, was with* 
drawn from Buddhists at the end of the Pala period, with the coming of the 
Sen dynasty, so that Buddhism declined in consequence.* 

The argument thus appears to be that the cause of Buddhism’s dis¬ 
appearance from India was (i) that it underwent an internal change in accom¬ 
modating itself to popular cults, and (2) that it had come to rely on the 
patronage of rich merchants and kings to such an extent that when this was 
withdrawn Buddhism had no vitality of its own left, no r<x)Ls in the life of 
the people, and therefore simply died away. 

Su^ an explanation demands careful scrutiny. In the first place it is 
important to enquire how the Palas came to be patrons of Buddhism. The 
founder of the dynasty, Gopala, who emerged from the political chaos of 
mid-eighth-century Bengal on account of his charisma as a leader is a some^ 
what ^adowy figure. It is not known with certainty whether or not he was 
a Buddliist. Nor is there any clear explanation of why his son announced 
himself as a follower of the Buddha. One reason which must certainly be 
taken seriously is that he did so precisely because Buddhism was so widely 
and popularly supported throughout Bengal.** It had certainly been prosper¬ 
ing in the seventh century, as Hiuen Tsang’s evidence shows, and there seems 
no good reason why it should be thought to have declined in the inten^ening 
century. Indeed, the accusation against Buddhism in the Pala period appears 
to be that it became too popular—^it approximated too closely to the popular 
culture of Bengal. Such a view of things accounts satisfactorily for the general 
nature of Taranatha’s account of Pala Buddhism also, namely that it was 
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popularly oriented and received patronage from friendly kings and rich 
merchants. 

lliis in fact was precisely the kind of situation in which the Buddhist 
Sangha flourished in other periods, both before and after the Palas, in India 
and in Ceylon and South-^st Asia. An open frontier between on the one 
hand highly metaphysical matters dealt with in the Dharma and, on the 
other, popular contemporary beliefs is a characteristic feature of all forms 
of Buddhism from the earliest period. The Pali suttas, for example, represent 
the Buddha’s attitude towards the popular beliefs and practices of the 
average man, the putthujana, as having been mainly one of his tolerant for¬ 
bearance; his strictures were reserved for what he regarded as the absurdity, 
cruelty, and wastefulness of the Brahmanical sacrificial system." The same 
attitude has been transmitted in the Sangha down the centuries and still 
characterises the traditional Buddhism of Ceylon , and South-East Asia. 

There is an inherent contradiction in saying that Buddhism declined 
because it had accommodated itself too much to popular cults on the one 
hand, and that it relied solely on royal patronage and not on popular support 
on the other. There would seem to be much more of a case for saying that 
it was not so much for lack of popular support that Buddhism declined in 
eastern India, but rather in spite of such support, or even, precisely because 
it enjoyed such popular support. 

Popularity attracts jealousy. This is what appears to have happened in 
the case of Indian Buddhism. Although it is always possible to find excep¬ 
tions, in general the attitude of the brahmans was one of unwillingness to 
share royal patronage and political influence with non-brahmanical sects. 
The Manava-Sastra and Kautilya’s Artha-Sastra afford plenty of evidence of 
this kind of attitude. The stronger the raj, the more important it became 
for brahmans to establish and maintain their own position at court and in 
the kingdom at large. On the other hand, in a period when there was no 
strong, extensive rule, such as the century between the time of Hiuen Tsang 
and the beginning of the Pala rule, a period characterised later, in the 
Khalimpur copper-plate of Dharmapala, as matsyanyayam,^* it is easy to see 
that the Buddhist Sangha was less likely to be dislodged, by brahmanical 
rivals, from the position of popularity which it held in Hiuen Tsang’s time. 
To have done so the brahmans would in such circumstances have needed a 
powerful political ally, and this was not to be had during that century. 
Buddhism could therefore be expected to continue at the same level of 
popular esteem and support into the eighth century, when GopSla estab¬ 
lished his rule in Beng^. 

By the time the Muslim conquest of Bengal began, soon after the year 
1300, the Sangha no longer held the position which it had enjoyed at the 
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beginning of and throughout the Pala period. The crurial period is evidently 
the century and a half between the end of effective Pala rule and the dis¬ 
placement of Laksmana Sen by the Muslim invaders in 1206. Tf Buddhist 
institutions had declined so noticeably during the Sen period, that is. between 
about 1050 and 1200. it is not unreasonable to assume that the cause of the 
decline is to be found in some feature which was present in Bengal during 
the Sen period but not in the Pala period. One does not have to look very far 
to find it. The Sens, unlike the Palas. were not Bengalees; they were South 
Indians, and upholders of the Brahmanical system. The persecution and 
harrving of Buddhists by Brahmanical rulers both in north and south India 
at this period of Indian history is far from unknown. The anti-Buddhist 
activities of Sa^anka in north India and of Kumarila Bhatta, for example, 
in south India, could not. in spite of modern Brahmanical attempts to white¬ 
wash them,'* have been other than severely damaging to Buddhist life and 
institutions, as, in accordance with the injunctions of Manava .Sastra, they 
were no doubt meant to be. Similarly, the Sen dynasty in Bengal constituted 
a menace to the survival of Buddhist life, a menace which soon became a 
reality. The Sens, coming from the conservative and orthodox Deccan, were 
unlikely to perpetuate the social liberalism which had been encouraged 
during the Buddhist Pala period. The society the Sens created was one in 
which caste differences were emphasised and upheld, and in which a multi¬ 
tude of state officials flourished at the expense of both the peasantry and the 
merchants. The latter were, traditionally, prominent supporters of the 
Buddhist Sangha, and their decline during the Sen period would inevitably 
have had the effect of further depressing the Buddhists, now already a de¬ 
pressed section of Bengal society under Pala rule. 

'I'hose who reject the view that it was orthodox Brahmanism which 
brought about the decline of Buddhism in Bengal in the Sen period'* offer 
as an alternative explanation of this defline (which, quite clearlv, has to be 
explained somehow), the idea that Buddhism had become ‘exhausted’ by 
some sort of natural process of ‘old age’. It was old and tired, and having no 
means of rejuvenating itself, it just died; such is the explanation offered. 
It ‘merged’ into Brahmanism, or. in S. Radhakrishnan’s words, it 'perished 
in India, to be born again in a refined Brahmanism’.’* This is not exactly 
the language of professional historiography. Such fanciful and figurative use 
of the idea of being ’re-born’, is. in fact, a way of .saying it was succeeded by 
a renovated Brahmanism, or, simply that it was replaced by Brahmanism. 
Radhakrishnan is aware that this statement is, in any case, true only of 
India. Buddhism, although equally ‘old* anywhere else in the world, did 
not expire outside India as it did within India. It did not die in- in 

the thirteenth century, or in Burma, or in Siam, or in Japan, or in China. 
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It did run into difficulty, however, in Brahmanical Sumatra and Java and 
Malaya. Significantly these were the lands which also afterwards became 
Islamic. Burma and Siam, whidi remained strongly Theravadin Buddhist, 
resisted Islamic expansion. As in Bengal, it was not Islam which overcame 
Buddhism, but a more jealous rival of nearer origin. 

Certain other considerations are important in this connection which 
there is only the space to mention briefly. I'he Muslims who invaded Bengali 
from the beginning of the thirteenth century onwards did not distinguish 
or discriminate between Brahmanical and Buddhist religion; to them, all 
were ‘Hindu’, that is, ‘Indian* or non-Muslim. 'I'hcre is evidence that the 
relations between Buddhists and Muslims were, if anything, slightly more 
friendly than between other ‘Hindus’ and Muslims. 'I'he fourteenth-century 
Muslim traveller, Ibn Battdta, in his account of Ceylon, writes omeerning 
the Buddhists that ‘they show respect for Muslim darwishes, lodge them in 
their houses, and give them to eat, they live in their houses amidst their 
wives and children, lliis is contrary, he adds, ‘to the usage of the other 
Indian idolaters who never make friends with Muslims, and never give them 
to eat or to drink out of their vessels.’” If the Brahmans managed to survive 
the Muslim occupation of Bengal, the Buddhists could be expected to have 
survived also—had they still maintained the position in Bengal life they had 
held before the coming of the Sens. The disappearance of the Buddhists from 
Bengal could be attributc'd directly to the Muslim invasion only if Brahma¬ 
nism also had perished at the hands of the Muslims: the latter were hardly 
likely to have extended special ffivours to the Brahmans which they withheld 
from the Buddhists. If both Brahmanism and Buddhism had undergone the 
Islamization of Bengal on equal terms. Buddhism could be expected to have 
survived at least equally as well as Brahmanism. I'his was not the case, and 
the only reasonable inference is that Buddhism had already been severely 
crippled before the Muslims reached Bengal. 

As for the dying-of-old-age explanation, this is falsified by the evidence 
from South-East Asian Buddhism. A famous Western Buddhologist, Edward 
Conze, sees the history of Buddhism down to the present in terms of five 
periods of five hundred years. The first three of these periods, namely 500 b.c. 
to 0, o to 500 A.D., and 500 to 1000 c.£., each had its own characteristic deve- 
lopement in Buddhist thought and practice, namely, the Old Wisdom School, 
the Mahayana, and the Tantra. But the latter two peritxls, from io(X} c.e. to 
the present, show' no new development, says Conze. 'I'his is perhaps a some¬ 
what Indocentric view. In South-East Asian Btiddhism the period 1000 to 
1500 C.E. was characterized by the emergence of the South-East Asian 
Buddhist Kingdom; such were the Buddhist kingdoms of Burma, Siam, Laos 
and Cambodia. These wc;re, as nearly as has ever been achieved (and to a 
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greater degree than in India even under Asoka) totally Buddhist nations or 
societies, with no serious internal rival ideology (as had been the case in 
India), societies where Buddhist values permeated deep into the national 
culture. Indeed it was for this civilizing and culture-bestowing quality that 
Buddhism was originally welcomed in South East Asia.” Evidently, Bud< 
dhism was not dying of old age in the thirteenth century. Moreover, the 
most recent 500 year period has also seen a new characteristic developing in 
Buddhism, 'i'his is the period, from 1500 to the present, of contact with Euro¬ 
pean civilization and thought. The effect was most clearly seen in Siam and 
Ceylon. In Siam. King Mongkut’s modernising reform of the Sangha and of 
Buddhist thought and teaching did much to reinvigorate Siamese Buddhism 
and bring it into the twentieth century well equipped to meet the demands 
of the time. In Ceylon the emeigence of what may very broadly be called a 
trend towards a laymen’s Buddhism has been the most notable feature, 
although it is still difficult to analyse properly. Nevertheless, there is sufficient 
evidence that Buddhism had not by the thirteenth century necessarily come 
to a developmental dead-end, so that all that remained for it ^vas a graceful 
demise and ‘rebirth’ into Brahmanism. If this was untrue of Buddhism in 
South East Asia it was in principle untrue of Buddhism in Bengal. It was 
not old age that killed Buddhism in Bengal, nor was it the arrival of Islam; 
nor, most certainly, was it because Buddhism in Bengal had by the eleventh 
century ceased to be popular; rather it had become too popular in a situa¬ 
tion where such popularity was dangerous. 
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The Cult and Rituals of 
Dharma Thakur 

N. N. BHATTACHARYYA 


The popular cult of Dharma Thakur may be regarded as one of the out¬ 
come of the great proletarian revival which had characterised the social and 
religious life of eastern India from the twelfth century onwards. When 
Buddhism ceased to exist as Buddhism in this part of the country, many of 
its elements were absorbed by the existing religions like Saivism and Vais^av- 
ism, but there was an independent group of cults and rituals, which had 
received temporary shelter under different ramifications of Buddhism and 
a good deal of which have survived to our day as the suppressed religion of 
the masses that had played a leading role in die stupendous social and reli¬ 
gious transformation which was taking place after the decline of Buddhism 
and with the advent of Islam. To this group belongs the cult of Dharma 
Thakur which is an admixture of some relics of decaying Buddhism, a large 
number of popular beliefs and ceremonies, some existing Hindu ideas and 
practices, and elements derived also from Islam. 

Regarding the antiquity of this cult we may refer to a tortoise-shell 
inscription of about the eleventti century a.d. which was found in the village 
of Vajrayogini in the Dacca district and was first published by N. K. 
Bhattasali* whose reading of the inscription was not, however, correct. 
Subsequently D. C. Sircar* edited the inscription from which it appears that 
a person named Manamra£arman caused a Dharma to be made on his behalf. 
The material on which the inscription is incised is also conspicuously asso¬ 
ciated with the cult of Dharma. Tortoise shells or earthen images of tortoise 
is still ^evalent as the emblem of Dharma in the Burdwan and Presidency 
division of West Bengal. K. P. Chattopadhyay whose work on Dharma wor¬ 
ship* is of great anthropological interest, examined numerous images in the 
districts of Birbhum, Midnapur and 24 Paiganas which were shaped like 
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tortoises/ Sukumar Sen also points out that “the emblem of Dharma—^rather 
his pSda-^(ha on which was placed or engraved the paduk& (boots or sandals) 
of Dharma—is a tortoise. In most cases, it is a natural bit of stone shaped 
like a tortoise; in other cases, it is a chiselled stone image of the same.**’ 

'fhe Dharma cult is responsible for the creation of a type of literature 
in Bengali language.* From the literary works bearing on the cult of Dharma 
it is abundantly dear that this cult was current among the low class people 
like the Ha^is, Dorns, Bagdis, fishermen, carpenters, etc. Archaeological in¬ 
vestigations have revealed that images and temples of Dharma Thakur as 
well as ideas and practices related to this cult are also to be found in some 
parts of Orissa, particularly in Mayurbhanj and its vicinities. Sukumar Sen 
and Panchanan Mandal point out that, although the worship of Dharma is 
now prevalent only in West Bengal, it was in former times also current in 
other parts of Bengal.' They trace it in the present day ceremony of Del or 
worship of Paf 'Diakur in east and north Bengal and point to the existence of 
Dharma Thakur's Gadi in the Bogra district. They further connect the 
Dharma cult with the Cha( Parav or &stlu-parva prevalent in Bihar.* 

It was M. M. Haraprasad Sastri who played the pioneer’s part in dis¬ 
covering the existence of such a religious cult and the literature on it. 
According to Sastri, the Dharma cult is the L,iving Buddhism in Bengal. He 
pointed out that Dharma’s dhyana represents the deity as Sunyamurti and 
Niranjana which connect the cult with the theory of void, so popular witli 
the later Buddhists, and show the latter’s influence on the former.* As a 
popular religious cult, the worship of Dharma owes many of its elements to 
that form of later Buddhism which is known as Vajrayana. The texts of the 
Dharma cult like the Sunya Pura^a or the Dharma Piija Vidhana remind us 
of the liturgical texts of the Vajrayana. Dr. P. C. Bagchi also thinks that the 
Dharma cult should be regarded as a survival of Buddhism in Bengal.’* K. P. 
Chattopadliyaya speaks of the ’Wh^l of Dharma’ in connection with the 
Dharma 'Thakur cult." It is interesting to note that the followers of the 
Dharma cult still observe the Buddhapur^ima (the days of the birth, 
enlightenment and death of the Buddha) and the A^a4ht-puri:^ima (the day 
on which Dharmacakra was first preached by the Buddha) as highly auspi¬ 
cious festive day.” 

But side by side it must be admitted that the epithets Niranjana and 
Sunyamurti on which Sastri relied so much in emphasizing the Buddhist 
elements may also denote different things. Since ‘white disease’ or leucoderma 
results from the curse of Dharma and since he is described as all white in 
form and garment, the epithets Niranjana and Sunya may denote as well his 
spotless form. This is wlut has been suggested by Sukumar Sen Sastri has 
also confused the tortoise shape of Dharma with the form of a Buddhist 
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Caitya and ignored the fact that Buddhist literature does not represent 
Dharma in the shape of a tortoise. Buddhist scriptures represent Adi Dharma 
as a goddess who revealed herself from the centre of a triangle and produced 
the Buddha, Dharma and Sahgha from its three sides. Dharma that was pro¬ 
duced from its second side is the wife of the Buddha produced from the first 
side, and is the mother of other Buddhas.” But these conceptions have little 
to do with the tortoise form of Dharma Thakur whose name, however, con¬ 
nects him with the Buddhist Ratna. In the Kailan inscription of Siidhara- 
narata (seventh century) and the Sundarban inscription of Pommana[^a 
(twelfth century) the expression Ratmtraya is used to indicate a Buddhist 
establishment. The three Ratnas of the Buddhists—Buddha, Dharma and 
Sangha—came to be worshipped later in Buddhist monasteries and they were 
represented in human forms. The Buddhist image of Dharma was that of a 
four-armed god sharing the anjali |x>sture against the breast by one pair of 
hands and carrying the rosary and double lotus in the other.” Difficult to 
say whether this deified form dE the abstract concept of Buddhist Dharma 
contributed anything to the growth of the Dharma cult of later times. 

I'herefore, admitting the fact of a relation between the liturgical works 
of the Dharma cult with those of later Buddhism, what we can say is that it 
bears only a faint relation to Buddhism and that the cult as a whole belongs 
to religious systems other than Buddhism. These religious systems also serv^ 
as accretions on a kernel which was basically primitive and proletarian, as 
we shall presently see. 

In Vedic literature the word dharma is used denoting various personi¬ 
fied forms.” In Brahmanical mythology, Dharma is sometimes a separate 
deity (virtue, personified as a bull, dog or dove and identified with Visnu 
or Prajapati) and sometimes another name of Yama and Yudhisfhira. No 
representation of an independent deity called Dharma is known.” 
Yudhisthira is worshipped in Madras region as Dharmaraja W'hose cult can¬ 
not, however be relat^ to the Dharma cult of Bengal.” In the litui|;ical 
texts of the Dharma cult, however, the tradition of Dharma’s identity with 
Yama seems to be very popular. 

Dharma’s association with the tortoise reminds us of the tortoise incar¬ 
nation of VifQU. Dharma is often called Svarupanarayana. In the Dharma- 
mahgalas we come across not only Dharma in the form of Vi^^u of dark blue 
colour with four hands each containing the conch-shell, disc, mace and lotus, 
but also descriptions of the ten incarnations of Vis^u in the forms of the ten 
incarnations Dharma. Vais^vite myths and legends, found in the epics 
and Puri^s, are sometimes attributed to the god Dharma. The identifica¬ 
tion of Dharma with Rama in the Dharmamahgalas has been brought about 
mainly through the mediacy of Hanuman. But the tradition of Dharma’s 
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identity with Vi^i^u or Rama appears to be less popular than the tradition of 
his identity with Yama, Surya and diva. The Brahmanical gods whose in¬ 
gredients have mostly been absorbed by Dharma are these deities as we shall 
see later while dealing with the cult of Kalarkarudra. 

Panchanan Man£il and Sukumar Sen*' suggest that the cult of the 
Vedic and Iranian Sun-god, Vedic VaruDa, the war-god of such peoples as 
the Doms and Ca^d^las, and several other deities, mostly non-Vedic, contri¬ 
buted to the origin and development of the Dharma cult. K. P. Chatto- 
padhyay** lays greater stress on Dharma's relation with Vedic Varu^a and 
the latter’s association with the Sun. He also brii^ the Dharma Pennu of 
the Khonds and Dharma of the Santals in relation to the Dharma cult. As 
to the Solar origin of Dharma Jhakur, Sukumar Sen observes: “Thq^e who 
have studied this cult in letter and in practice will find out readily that 
Dharma is the sun-god. The tortoise {Kurina, KaSyapa) as the symbol or 
emblem of the (rising?) sun is probably a non-Aryan concept. But the 
identification of the tortoise with the sun appears early in Indo-Aryan 
religion, at least as early as the Satapatha Brahmatia (Vll.5.15). As an 
Aryan god, the sun moves in a chariot. So does Dharma. As a matter 
of fact the ceremony of Ralhayalra was originally connected with Dharma. 
Like the sun-god Dharma cures incurable disease like leucoderma. The 
sun-god has a bird as his vahana and the god of death (Yama) is his son. 
Dharma’s direct creation Uluka (owl) rambincs the two personalities. The 
monkey cult was originally associated with the sun worship. In the cult of 
the Dharma, Hanuman is his factotum. Dharma is also the Iranian sun-god. 
He wears boots, dresses like a warrior and rides a horse."” 

So far as Sen’s observation is concerned, the Aryan-Nonaryan question 
appears to be redundant. As regards the Rathayatra festival, D. C. Sircar'* 
observes that it is popular in the religious life of South India and it seems 
to have been brought to Eastern India by the South Indians. The Ganga 
kings appear to have popularised the Rathayatra at the Puri temple and the 
practice seems to have spread to other Vais^ava temples in these parts. But 
the Rathayatra festival is more primitive and it was connected in different 
parts of the world with rain magic as Frazer has rightly shown in his 
magnum opus. The Golden Bough. The relation between the Rathayatrd 
and rain magic is amply indicated in the Nepalese Buddhist tradition which 
has a close bearing on the Natha cult. S. Levi in his Le Nepal has recorded 
the tradition that once Gorak$a came to Nepal in search of his guru 
Matsyendra who was no other than Avalokite^vara Padmapani, but as the 
mountain was difficult to access he tied nine serpents with a tortoise (the 
symbol of Dharma) and sat on them, as a result of which there was drought in 
the valley for long twelve years. Then Matsyendranatha was cleve; ly brought 
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by the king in Nepal and his presence caused rain in abundance. According 
to another version, Gorak^a, being offended in Nepal, imprisoned the dou£ 
and put them under his seat for twelve years, as a result of whidi there was 
drought and famine. By chance Matsyendra was then passing through Nepal 
and having seen his guru when Goraksa stood up the dou^ were let loose 
and there was rain in abundance. Thus Matsyendra, in the farm of Avalo- 
kiteivara Padmaj^ni, came to be regarded with universal respect in Nepal 
as the bestowcr of rain, and his deed is celebrated, still to the present time, 
by the famous RathayatraV Dharma Thakur’s connection with agriculture 
and rain is also very well-known. Sen has pointed out that Dharma is god 
of water as well and that barren women are bestowed with the gift of progeny 
by him when worshipped with austerities. 

Referring to the Dharma cult of Bengal, Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterji 
observes: “He is also a god of agriculture, and in Bengal we have a strange 
conception of Siva as a former, a conception not found elsewhere in India, 
which appears to be an extension of this aspect of the divinity Dharma to 
Siva when the latter came to be identified with the former. I have to note 
one very special thing about Dharma: his great annual festival is every¬ 
where accompanied by ritual dances, and sometimes by mimicry and drama: 
without these dances by his worshippers (who usually take up a vow and 
observe strictly some regulations in living for a month), this annual festival 
{gajan, from garjana, as it is called) cannot be held. These dances are accom¬ 
panied by songs, and are performed by troops of devotees."** According to 
Prof. Chatterji these features have very little to do with the so called Aryan 
or Sanskrit culture, the way of life of the higher caste Hindus. He also sug¬ 
gests that we should look upon the very respectable Sanskrit name dharma 
with suspicion and may ask ourselves whether the name is a Sanduritisation 
for some original non-Sandcrit name which had a similar sound with the 
Sanskrit word. An easy Sanskritisation of the Kol name durom, duram or 
daram into Dharma is quite possible.** 

According to Sukumar Sen, “Saiva Natha cult was not entirely uncon¬ 
nected with Dharma worship. The four early NStha Siddhas are mentioned 
in the cosmogony of the Dharma cult as directly created from the ashes of 
the body of Dharma. Durlabha Mallika’s version is the earliest available 
form of the MainSmatl-Govindacandra legend. Therein we find the cosmo¬ 
gony peculiar to the cult of Dharma fully implied. Another point of contact 
between the two cults is the wearing of the symbolic footprints or foot gear 
(pSdukS) of Dharma by the Natha Siddhas as well as by die Dharma priests 
(paf^dita).***^ 

Sen also observes: “Dharma is predominantly a war-god of fighting 
tribes like the Pom and others. According to the tradition recorded in the 
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ritualistic treatises Sada, the pom, was the first to worship Dhanna. Next 
man was Asoya, the Garal {Caif4oia). The latter is said to have offered to 
Dharma 'tanks of wine’ and ‘hillocks of rice cakes’: madyer puskanfi dt25 
pilfer jMgal. Sacrifice of animals such as goat, duck or pig is made even now 
in the annual gajana ceremony of Dharma. Wine and rice cakes are also 
offered. At some places the image is bathed in wine just before the com¬ 
mencement of the ceremony. The genuine priests of Dharma generally 
belong to the Dom or Garal caste and comparatively rarely from other castes 
such as Bauri, Dhof^, Suri, etc. Dharma was the god that was pleased only 
with the most cruel austerities. One had to bum incense over head, to 
walk over live-coals, to pierce the most delicate |»rts of the body with iron 
spikes, even through the chest before the deity relented and offered the 
desired gift of son. The hardest penance was self-immolation (hakanda), 
when the devotee cuts off his own head. The cult of Dharma is the quin¬ 
tessence of the native culture both spiritual (religious) and material. All 
minor native deities such as Basall, Janguli (i.e., Manasa), various Ksetra- 
palas, Dakinls and Sakinis gathered round Dharma as his courtiers {avarana- 
devatS) and thus obtained general recognition and worship. The legend 
about the origin of the cultivation of rice has insinuated itself into the grand 
ceremony (i.e., gajana). Other native industries also, such as production of 
molasses, smelting of copper and iron, etc. have not been overlooked. Thus 
in the elaborate gajana ceremony we witness the slow emeigence of early 
Bengali culture in its main aspects.”** 

The gajana rituals are performed mainly, if not exclusively, by the 
proletarian peoples. Besides the most cruel austerities inherited from primi¬ 
tive religious belief,*' and collective dancing, singing and drumming, which 
are also legacies of primitive magical practices, the gajana rituals contain 
the professional characteristics of the simpler peoples. According to the 
followers of the Dharma cult there*are five ages--4etai or golden, NUai or 
silver, Kam^i or copper, Ramai or iron and Gomsai or age to come. This 
metallic classification is significant. In the liturgical texts of the Dharma 
cult as well as in the verses recited during the gajana of Siva and Dharma, 
we have accounts of the origin of com, BeUi, double drum (Qhaka), conch 
(Sa^kha), thread, copper, iron, earthen pots and vessels for incense and so 
on. The word ^jana appears to have b^n derived from garjana meaning 
‘roar’ which reminds us of storm and thunder, and as such the ritual in 
its original character might have stood finr rain-magic, the most important 
technique of food production. Since in ancient and medieval India the 
villages were mainly the centres of production, and not the cities of the 
well-to-do persons living on the surplus supplied by the vllagts, these cults 
and rituals reveal the material culture and social institutional of the rural 
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proletariat. Long ago, Ram Comul Sen remarked that the word gSjana was 
an abbreviation of grSmajana meaning the villagers, things rural or rustic. 

According to Prof. Niharranjan Ray,** Dharma Thikur is basically a 
primitive tribal god and his present form is due to the intermixture of 
countless heterogeneous elements. The god Dharma has no fixed form. Some¬ 
times he is worshipped in the fo^ of a crude stone. Often unused phallic 
form of Siva is worshipped in the name of Dharma. The Dharma-stone bears 
the characteristics of the sun-stone and the phallus serving the purpose of 
rain and fertility charms. These functions are also shared by Siva whose 
agricultural character was mainly responsible for bringii^ the two deities 
under the same roof and for treating them as identical. That is why the 
Saktis of Siva like Basuli, Candl, Durga, Parvati, etc. have been associated 
with Dharma who is frequently styled as Mahe^vara, Mahadeva, Devadeva 
and the like which are commonly used epithets of Siva. 

The gajana of Dharma and that of Siva have become identical. “In the 
book Adyer Gambhira by Haridas Palit we have an elaborate account of 
the gajana of Dharma. Even a cursory glance on the verses that were sung 
with ^ncing and beating of double drums will show how confusedly Siva 
and Dharma have been mixed together in these ceremonies and the verses 
themselves are really fragments found in the liturgical works of the Dharma 
cult and the Sivayanas of Bengal. It is very interesting to note that this cere¬ 
mony of gajana is also found in some districts of East Bengal in the form of 
Nila Puja (i.e., worship of the deity Nila), and this elaborate religious 
ceremony, which takes place in the last week of the Bengali year and takes 
about a week’s time to be completed, is never suspected by the people in 
these districts to be anything but a Hindu religious function primarily con¬ 
cerned with the Hindu deity lord Siva.** The fragmentary verses that are 
generally recited in connection of this function have striking affinity with 
the verses found in the liturgical works of the Dharma cult and also in the 
gajana of Dharma of West Bengal not only in matter and spirit, but some¬ 
times in language also with slight deviations.’’** 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century. W. Ward saw the gajana 
and cadaka of Dharma in the villages of Pusuri and Raikali. Since Ward 
had no idea about the existence of a distinct Dharma cult and the rituals 
of Dharma did not appear very different to him from those of Siva, he con¬ 
sidered Dharma Thakur to be another form of Siva. According to him, “a 
black stone of any shape becomes the representative of this god. The 
worshippers paint the part designated as the forehead and place it under a 
tree; others place the stone in the house and give it silver eyes, and anoint 
it with oil and worship it. Almost every village has one of these idols. A 
festival in honour of this god is observed by the Iowa: orders . . . The cere- 
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monies as like those o£ the swinging fatival with the addition of bloody 
sacrifices, the greater number of whidi are goats. At this time devotees 
swing on hooks, perforate their sides with cor^, pierce their tongues with 
spits, walk upon the fire and take it up in their hands, walk upon thorns 
and throw themselves upon spikes, keeping a severe fast. The people who 
assemble to see these feats of self torture, are entertained with singing, miysic 
and dancing, etc.”®* 

All the items mentioned by Ward are still in vogue and they are shared 
by the gajana and cadaka rituals dedicated nowadays mainly to Siva. These 
two sets of rituals stand in reciprocal relation and the one cannot be distil^- 
guished from the other. We may rather say that the cadaka and kindred 
ceremonies are offshoots of the traditional gajana, and some of the consti< 
tuents of the latter like hook-swinging, etc. were absorbed and specialised 
by the grown oflbhoots. We can thus define the gajana as a very primitive 
ritual-complex surviving throughout the ages among the lower orders of 
society as well as among the tribal peoples which has always found expression 
with the growth of the proletarian cults in different parts of the country at 
different ages. 

Of the tribal cults and rituals of eastern India, supposed to have some 
bearing on this primitive ritual-complex, reference may be made to the 
Manda, Saharul, Ba-parav, Bate-ili, Phagu, Phagua, Soherai, Akhan-Sendra, 
Karam, Jitiya, Deothan, Jadura, Khaddi-parav, Paus-parav, Magh-parav and 
Cait-parav of the Mundas, Sahare, Sakrat, Baha, Maghsin, Eroksim, Mak- 
more, Batauli and Yamnana of the Santals, Saharul, Gramapuja, Gram- 
banda, Goera, Soharai and Karam of the Oraons, Karam, Goera, Tusu. 
Sarul, Maghi, Maghsim, Akham, Baha, and Sakrat of the Mahalis, Saharul, 
Des-sikar, Dalma-puja, Karam, Bandhna, Buru, Maghpuja, Tusu. Makar- 
samkranti, Pancavahini, Bardela, Deosali, Gram-devata Kudra and Visai- 
candi of the Bhumijs, Pati-Asadi, Oarbhu, Cadak, Rakam, Maghi, Jitha, 
Vasumati and Mahadeo of the Malpaharis, Paus-parav, Magh-parav, Kharia- 
puja, Saharub, Baha, Gasapunya, Batauli, Gram-parav, Bandhana, Gohal- 
puja and Jemmama of the Hos, Sosabanga, Nav-jom, Karam, Jitia, Desai, 
Sohrai and Gram-thakur of the Birhors, Siva, Dak, Goera, Tusu and Maghi 
of the Koras, Baram, Bandhna, Jathel and Tusu of the Lodhas, and so on.®* 
I'he exact relation of these tribal cults and rituals with the primitive ritual- 
complex we have described as gajana has not been established. About 40 
years ago, K. P. Chattopadhyay®® in one of his valuable articles had estab¬ 
lished the common basis of Manda, Cadaka and Dharma cult. Others require 
to be worked out. 

Of the deities associated with this primitive ritual-comjdot, we can 
divide them on the basis of their class character. Connected -with Dharma 
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are Bana and Banejvaii, the god'and goddess symbolizing the hoe, and the 
sisters of the latter NandUvari, dahkhe^vaii, Oudh^vari, Ghageivaif, 
KhSgejvari and Kurejvan-—all local deities. Of the Kaminyas or consorts of 
Dharma, we have ^asthl, the goddess of diildbiith, ditala, the goddess of 
small-pox, ManasS, the goddess of snakes, Dhavaladevt, the ^xldess of 
leprosy, Ca^di, Durga, Kill, etc. who were previously the consorts of Siva. 
In the DharmapujSvidhana the following deities are mentioned as avaratfa- 
devatds who are connected with the gajana and other rituals of Dharma. 
They are Ganefo, Surya, Siva, Visi^u, Durga, LakfmT, Vi$ahari, Bhairava, 
Basuli, Sarasvatl, Kuvera, SasthI, Bhagavati, Vasumati Vilalaksi, Vafukani- 
tha, K^etrapalas, Brahman!, Mahelvaii, Vai$^vi, Varahi, Narasimhi, Indnlni, 
Camun^. Brahma, Gatuda, Vi^vakarma, Dvarapalas, Nandi, Kamadeva, 
Ba^elvara, Pandasura, Dik{»las, Svetapandka, NUapan^ta, KaipsaripaD^^ta, 
Ranulipai^dita. Nine Agnis, Magarapandita, Kalu-ghosa, Bhatmdhaiidhara, 
Bhaskara-nrpati, Sadhupura Datta, Tambuli, Uttararadha, Dak^i^ra^ha, 
Asoya-Candala, Adinatha, Dinanatha, Caurahginatha, Gorakhanatha, Pah- 
cagauda, Gau^clvara, etc. Besides the major gods of the Five Cults {Pancopa- 
mniS), the list contains the Bhairavas, the Matrkas, the Dikpalas, the 
Ksetrapalas, the Dvarapalas, the Natha teachers, the Pandilas of the Dharma 
cult and deified human beings. From other sources we come across a new 
set of deities like Kalarkarudra, Kalagnirudra, Gambhira, CarakI, Hajaii, 
Nilaca^dika, etc. These deities are especially worshipped in connection 
with the cadaha rituals and liturgical texts were also composed in their 
honour. 

That the gajana and cadaka dedicated to Dharma, Siva and other 
deities have a close bearing on the primitive conceptions of death and resur¬ 
rection is amply indicated by a few of the surviving rituals of Dharma Thakur 
which may be classified into five distinct groups on the basis of their 
contents. 

To the first group belong the simple v^etation and fertility rites which 
have given birth to the myths of the dying gods and mourning goddesses all 
over the world, the annual death ancl revival of the god symbolizing the 
annual death and revival of plant life. In many parts of Bengal the 
dead spirit of vegetation—^Dharma, Siva or anything—is kept under water 
for the whole year in a pond, and during the gajana the image is recovered 
in which the power of life is ceremonially infus<^, as if the dead is brought 
back to life again. The throwing of images into water and the mourning for 
them recall the European custom of throwing the dead spirit of vegetation 
under the name of Death, Yarlis, Kostroma and so on into the water and 
lamenting over it. Keeping the vegetation-deity submeiged under water is 
a well-known and widely current form of rain magic, and we have many 
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instances in which certain stones are conceived as the rain-making gO{|di and 
in the time of drought they are carried in procession and dipped in a stream.*^ 
A banana-leaf serves as the only garment of the priest performing the bath¬ 
ing rite of Dharma and this reminds us of the ceremonial nudity connected 
with rain and fertility charms. 

The ritual use of wine as the source of fecundity and rebirth is a signi¬ 
ficant feature in the rituals of Dharma. It is the fluid power that gives a new 
life to everything. Even in the Vedic hymns wine is regarded as the drug of 
immortality. Its life-giving power has given to it the name mrtasanjivant 
that which enlivens even the d^d. The magical use of wine, so common in 
fertility and funeral rites, also finds expression in the gajana of Dharma. A 
gigantic vessel of wine called bhai}4^l is brought in front of the deity. 
Smaller vessels are also brought. Dances are held around the principal vessel 
and the participants become quite senseless which is caused sometimes by 
mere pretension, sometimes by the actual intoxicating effect of the liquor 
and sometimes by inhaling the smoke of powerful incense. In many places 
mock or actual fights are held among the participants for the possession of 
the vessel. In some villages of the Birbhum district the Dharma-stone is 
carried in procession to the house of a Sundi (belonging to the wine-making 
caste) who anoints it with oil and wine. At places again the actual task of 
brewing is performed before the god. Where Brahmanical influence is 
greater, milk is used instead of wine. Such wine rituals are also current in 
different parts of South India.’” 

Fire festivals connected with the ideas of death and resurrection form 
an integral part of the gajana ceremony. These festivals consist of dancing 
around the fire, procession with burning torches, fire gymnastics, walking 
on the fire, jumping upon burning woods and so on and can be connected 
with primitive fire cults, relics of which are found in the parallel European 
customs like May Fire, Bon Fire, Midsummer Fire, etc. Reference may be 
made in this connection to the Holi and Dewali festivals which are connected 
with primitive conceptions of death and resurrection and were based upon 
the observation of death and revival in plant life. In different parts of India, 
especially in many districts of Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and Orissa, fire festivals 
are held during the celebration of Holi and the ashes thus produced from 
the kindling of the fire arc sprinkled on the ground for the multiplication 
of crops and fruits. 

The death and resurrection theme also finds expression in the ritual of 
an actual dead body which is connected with the gajana and ca4aha of 
Dharma. In this ritual a game is played with the head of a dead person. The 
Banavrata of Siva is also a ritual connected with corpse in which a human 
skull is anointed with vermilion and oil which becomes the breasion of a 
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collective dance in which the priests and devotees are the participants. The 
phallus of Siva which is kept for a whole year under the water of a pond is 
then recovered and worshipped. The head priest gives a show of the super¬ 
natural power he has acquir^ through such rituals by perforating his tongue 
and by other feats of physical endurance.’* 

It is generally believed that the gajana is the festival of Siva’s marriage 
with Devi or of Dharma’s marriage with Mukti and the participants call^ 
Bhaktyas or BhaktiySs who take the vows of asceticism are the members of 
the bridegroom’s party. But why should the jubilant, marriage party follow 
the custom of maintaining the traditional state of impurity by using mourn¬ 
ing dress made of unwashed raw cotton, by hanging around the nedc a key 
which is the specific mark of death in the family, by eating sun-dried rice 
self-cooked in a secluded spot which is done by the kinsmen of the dead, 
by abstaining from sexual intercourse, sleeping on the ground, allowing the 
hair, beard and nails to grow and so on which are exclusively funeral obser¬ 
vations? The common Hindu rule is that when a death takes place, the 
kinsmen of the dead must consider themselves as impure until the Sraddha 
rite is performed. This is called ASauca-palana or maintaining the state of 
impurity. The whole thing therefore appears to be a miming of a very pri¬ 
mitive ntual-mourning, centering round the myth of annual death and re¬ 
surrection of a vegetation deity, an Indian parallel of Adonis, Attis or Osiris 
who symbolized the spirit of com, dying every year and again rising from 
the dead.*' 

Dr. Amalendu Mitra has collected important data from the Birbhum 
district of ^Vest Bengal regarding the ca4aka of Dharma Thakur.*' I'he 
main features of this cadaka, as recorded by Dr. Mitra, are hook-swinging, 
perforation of the tongue, fire-festivals, wine-ritual, cult of Ba^a Gosain or 
Bane^vara, collective dancing, and offering of small images of horse. The 
significance of some of these features, have been discussed above. 

Of the remaining features, cult of Banelvara deserves special mention. 
I'his cult in some places is also connected with the gajana and ca4aka of 
Siva. Although worshipped as a god, basically Bandivara represents a weapon, 
an arrow (bai^). The primitive custom of piercing the body with sharp 
weapons, of perforating the tongue, etc., commonly called Banfo4a, has been 
rationalised through the conception of this deity. During the worship of 
Dharma, the image of Ba^esvara becomes the occasion of a ceremony of 
circumambulation. We have also a female form of this deity. As we have 
remarked above, this god was probably a primitive agricultural deity con¬ 
nected with hoe-cultivation, and in course of time he had developed a rela¬ 
tionship with other agricultural deities like Dharma or Siva. An arrow or a 
spear-like instrument is considered to be the symbol of this god upon which 
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fruits and vegetables are thrown so that they get pierced. This rite may 
have some bearing on the aforesaid bSnfo4S which is so common a feature 
of the ca4aka and gajana of Dharma. 

Small terracotta images of horse are offered to the Dharma shrines and 
wooden horses also play a significant part in the gajana and ca4aka of 
Dharma. but not in those of Siva. Small clay figurines of horse are also 
offered to the PIr shrines. In popular belief horse is the vehicle of Dharma. 
but this does not explain the custom, although in Vedic mythology horse is 
the vehicle of the Sun god, some of whose characteristics have been absorbed 
by Dharma Thakur, as we have seen above. The horse is connected with 
many a primitive belief, especially with those that were associated with ideas 
of fertility, as we find in the rituals of the Afvamedha or the horse sacrifice.*' 
Sir James Frazer in his Golden Bough has given many examples of primitive 
agricultural beliefs and practices connected with horse and come to the 
conclusion that the horse represents the fructifying spirit both of the tree 
and of the corn, and hence the cause of the use of terracotta and wooden 
horses in the Dharma cult should be traced to such primitive fertility 
beliefs. 

The same motive also explains the use of cane in the gajana of Dharma. 
The cane is not only kept in the shrine, but during the festival the partici¬ 
pants pat the ground with canes in the name of Dharma. Imitations of beat¬ 
ing the imaginary enemies with the sticks are also made. These enemies 
are surely malignant spirits who cause harm to the community in various 
ways. Referring to similar customs observed elsewhere Frazer remarks: 
“It comes to be thought desirable to have a general riddance of evil spirits 
at fixed times usually once a year in order that the people may make a fresh 
start in life freed from all the malignant influences whidi have been long 
accumulating about them.*’" In the cults of the South Indian village gods 
sticks and swords are used to drive away the evil spirits. The use of stick 
has some specific functions also, especially in the cases of natural and human 
productivity. Among different tribes of Southern India patting the ground 
by a stidk is done in connection with childbirth and puberty rites.'^ The 
Oraon farmers before transplanting the rice-seedlings pat the ground with 
a stick evidently to infuse productive power into the earth." 

Prof. Chintaharan Chakravarti" refers to a god named Kalarkarudra 
as one of principal deities honoured in the rituals of ca4aka. This god is 
described in a few recent manuals" as being like lo million rising suns in 
splendour, having the sun. the moon and fire as his eyes, having the digit 
of the moon in the locks of his matted hair brightened by the glow of light¬ 
ning and carrying in two of his hands a bell and a sword, and wi^ the o^er 
two forming ±e mudras of dispelling fear and granting boons. Ternble to 
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look at and laughing as thunder, this god is the dispellcr of the fear of those 
that bow down to him. 

As his name implies, this god is the combination of three deities —Kala 
or Yama, Arka or the Sun and Rudra —^who came to be known as Siva. One 
of the manuals which Prof. Chakravarti has used actually describes this god 
as the combination of Kala, Arka and Rudra. Of these, Kala the god of 
death is described as the destroyer of all animals, the giver of the desired boon 
to the devotee, the fearful, the knower of all religion, the Vaif^ava, the son 
of the sun having a terrible face, four hands, huge feet, a black complexion, 
red and deep-set eyes, a big body, a bright lotus-like face, having a great 
bu&lo as his carrier, having in his hands an iron mace, a net, wine and a 
staff. Arka (the sun) is described as the sea of endless qualities, the lord of 
all the worlds, having the red lotus as his seat, a jewel on the head, a reddish 
hue of the body, carrying two lotuses in two of his hands, and forming with 
the other two the gestures of dispelling fear and granting boons. Rudra is 
described as the lord of the universe, seated on the bull, the giver of boons, 
the dispeller of fear, three-eyed, five-faced, with his body besmeared with 
ashes, with a small drum and trident in his hands, with the head marked by 
the moon, and having a serpent on his neck. 

This Kalarkarudra is evidently a recent Brahmanical adaptation of 
Dharma under a new name supposed to connote the surviving principal 
deities forming the substrata of the earlier conception of Dharma ']^akur as 
a composite popular deity. It has sufficiently been demonstrated in the pre¬ 
ceding paragraphs how the cult of Death (Varna or Kala), Sun (Arka) and 
Siva (Rudra) contributed to the growth of Dharma cult, and there is no 
need of repeating the arguments once again. 
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A. The Temples: 

A striking feature of the countryside of Bengal is the abundance of 
temples. Scores of temples in various stages of preservation abound the rural 
settlements. There are areas in Bengal, such as the south-western part of it, 
where temples are particularly numerous and are found in heavy 
concentrations.' 

Usually built of brick, tiie common permanent building material in 
this terraquous country, these temples are structures of modest or even small 
dimensions.* 'The forms of these temples are simple and easily definable. 
The most important of these forms have been designed directly after the 
curvilinear form of the thatched huts of Bengal call^ chala and hence are 
known as chala temples'' (Figures i, 2 and g). There is also the common 
north Indian type of temple, e.g. the sikhara.* I'he features of this antiquated 
and traditional type of temple are found to have been later extremely sim¬ 
plified, retaining only the bare essentials, viz., the cubical cella and the curvi¬ 
linear tower surmounting the walls of the cella (Figure 4 ). Miniature repre¬ 
sentations of this simplified sikhara form have b^n used as pinnacles called 
ratm in a type of temple the substructure of which was designed after the 
curved chala form (Figure 5 ). 'The type of temple designed by such a combi¬ 
nation is known as ratna. Among the rest, the flat-roofed dalan type is the 
most numerous. This is a modified form of the flat-roofed permanent residen¬ 
tial buildings. The major qualities of these temples are simplicity, freshness 
and spontaneity. These are also the qualities of the regional folk architecture 
of Bengal e.g. the chala from which the basic characteristic features of the two 
major types of temples, e.g. the chala and the ratm types have been derived. 
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It is due to this direct resemblance of the chala and the ratna temples with 
the regional folk architecture of Bengal that these temples have been marked 
as regional architecture of Bengal and these temples have been desaibed as 
structures “appertaining to folk architecture”.* 

The simplified version of the sikhara type was developed in Bengal and 
its examples are almost entirely confined to the Bengali-speaking region. 
Similarly, the particular form of the flat-roofed structures, whidi is known 
as the dSlan type does not appear to have spread beyond this region. These 
two types, therefore, may also be termed as regional Bengali types of temple. 

Most of these temples were built by private individuals in their native 
villages, usually on a piece of land attached to their homestead or very close 
to it (Figure 5). Enshrining the fomily deity or the private deity of 
the founders, and being maintained by them, these temples are, no doubt, 
private temples. Yet, it seems that the founders preferred to locate their 
temples in an open and publicly accessible place. Thus, the temples are 
found to have been built in the outer fringe or in the outer courtyard of 
their houses or in a piece of land near-by or by the side of a public tank, and 
if possible close to the road so that the villagers and passers-by may easily 
have a full view of the temple which is considered to bo the kirti, i.e., the 
achievement or the glory of the founder (Figures 4, 5 and 6; also explanation 
of these figures). In many cases the front door of the roadside temple opens 
right on the road or its front facade is fully visible to the passers-by (Figures 
3,5 and 6). If provision could be made by the founder, there may be a small 
piece of open court in front of the temple or around it (Figures 2 and 5) or an 
oblong hall with semi-permanent or permanent roof but open on the sides 
in front (Figures 3 and 6). These are meant for congregation of devotees on 
festive occasions. An affluent founder may have erected a wall, sometimes 
replaced by a series of smaller subsidiary temples, enclosing the court. How¬ 
ever, it is only in very rare cases thai the temple is considered to be strictly 
private, locat^ within the inner courtyard of the founder’s house and thus 
inapproacliable to the people. 

As private places of worship these temples form a part of the daily life of 
a small section of the villagers. Yet, the temples seem to have a much wider 
social relevance. Situated in the open and publicly accessible places these 
temples are regularly visited by the villagers, who, as a matter of praaice, bow 
to the deity while passing by the adjacent road (Figure 5; also explanation of 
this figure), offer puja and participate in the festivals and functions organised 
in honour of the deity. Thus, the temples cater to the socio-rdigious neols of 
a large section of the rural population and at the same time function as a link 
between the founders of the temples (i.e., the comparatively prosperous and 
prominent section in the society) and the rest of the rural po^lation. 
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B. Chronology: 

Nearly fifty per cent of the temples found in Bengal are definitely dated 
by inscriptions which arc found to be affixed on the wall, usually on the 
front fat^dc. The majority of the rest are also datable. It is possible 
to asa'ibc them to a comparatively broad spectrum of time-limit of ten to 
fifty years on the basis of certain evidences. These may be gathered from 
the {Tapers of the founders’ families and the documents related to the temples 
as well us by means of a conifKirativc study of the formal and decorative 
features with those of tiic dated and datable structures. 

These evidences indicate that the regional styles of temple-building 
in Bengal had started from the second half of the 15lh century. The number 
of these temples gradually increased till the second half of the iSth century. 
There seems to have been a phenomenal proliferation of temple-building 
during the second half of the iStli century which continued till about the 
end of the i()th century. As a matter of fact, nearly cightyfour fier cent of 
the existing temples were built during these one hundred and fifty years. 

C. Social Importance of Temple-Building: 

remplc-building was a very important form of social service in tradi¬ 
tional society. At the same time temples represented the wealth and social 
{lower of the founder and were also a medium of sp'-eading and consoli¬ 
dating influence. If the temple was dedicated to a village deity or a deity 
who is held in esteem by tlie people of the area, the founder gained s{XK;ial 
prestige. Throughout the year the villagers offer puja in the temple on their 
auspicious occasions such as marriage, child-birtJi etc., or simply for the 
purpose of earning religious merit, or when they intend to propitiate the 
deity for tem{)oral reasons. They congregate around the temple on occasions 
of the festivals organised in honour of the deity. In cases of festivals such as 
Sivaratri. Doljatra. Rathjatra, Ras. Kali and Duiga ptijas and the major 
annual fcstixTils, villagers offer pujas to the deity and freely {larticipatc in 
the functions related to the festivals. Besides, {reople belonging to the func¬ 
tional castes of the villages had definite [lersonal involvement in these 
festivals. They supplied articles necessary for the festivals or performed 
certain functions and in exchange received gifts and presents mostly in kinds 
or grants of land. For example, the Malakar, i.e., the gardener supplied 
floivers and garlands, the Gop, i.e., the milk-man supplied milk and curd, 
the Mayra, i.c., the confectioner supplied sweetmeats, the Muchis, who are 
the cobblers, beat the drums and bells, and the blacksmiths, i.e., the Karma- 
kars, decapitated the animals for sacrifice. A prosperous founder may have 
provided for elaborate nityapuja, i.c., daily scn icc in which case all the castes 
except the last one or the majority of them were required to be present 
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in the temple for supplying artides or performing their duties. In exchange 
they were usually given grants of land known as chakran or service grants. 

It is due to the reason of popular participation that the private temples 
were rarely built within the compound of the founder’s residence. Situated 
on an open or easily accessible place, the private temples attract the notice 
of the passers-by who almost invariably stop before the temple at least for 
a while and bow to the deity before proce^ing for their destination. It is 
in these ways that private temple assumes public significance and the 
founder of the temple becomes a man of importance in the eyes of his fellow 
villagers. 

I'hus, socially the temples served as a medium of spreading influence 
and acquiring power as also of consolidating the position of eminence among 
the people. Temple-building, therefore, must have been very important to 
all classes of founders. However, it assumed particular significance in the 
case of the founders belonging to the successive lower castes of the Nabasakhs, 
intermediaries, AjalchaU and Antyajs.* Handicapped by their low social 
position these people were constrained to remain far behind the upper castes, 
i.c.. the Brahmans. Baidyas and Kayasthas in the social scale. 'Tcmpie-build¬ 
ing helped them to project a new image of superiority of their own as well 
as of their castes before the society; an essential step in their attempts to 
outgrow their low social position whenever these castes had grown in im¬ 
portance as entrepreneurs, traders or landholders. 

D. Technical Features of the Temples: 

I'he basic traits of the plan of the regional Bengali temples appear to 
have been derived directly from the plans of the huts whose outer forms 
were adopted in designing the outer forms of the chala and the ratna temples. 
In other words, the plans of the buildings meant for residential purposes 
were adopted to design the layouf of buildings to be used for worship of 
deities by individuals or small groups and other allied functions [Figures 7, 
8,9 (a), 10 and 11 (a)]. However, like the outer forms the formal architectural 
plans were modified in a number of different ways. These modifications 
have given rise to a wide range of variations as a result of which the plans 
remain divided into several small groups and subgroups [see, for example, 
Figures g(a) and 11(a) for variations of one single form as represented in 
Figure 7J. 

While the basic features of plan and outer form were derived from the 
indigenous popular sources, the constructional aspects of the buildings were 
taken from the architecture introduced in Ben^ by the Muslims, lire 
Muslims had brought with them from West Asia a very great tradition of 
architectural accomplishment and the advanced technolo^* of arcuate 
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construction. The arcuated methods of construction and architectural 
elements such as the true arch, dome and vault were adopted by the Hindu 
builders for construction of temple structures. These were made to conform 
to the difEerent variations in plan the basic traits of which were taken from 
the indigenous huts made of mud walls and thatched roof on bamboo frames 
[Figures 9(a), (h), (r). 10 and 1 i(s), (6), (c)]. Such an attempt was actually an 
exercise for effecting a compromise l^tween the two sets of divergent 
elements derived from entirely different socio-cultural and architectural 
traditions. 'Fhis was done in a number of different ways resulting in a wide 
range of variations in designing the internal roof of t^ structures [Figures 
9(a), (b), (r), 10 and 11(a), (b), (c)]. Even major variations were made 
in designing the internal roof of identically shap^ spaces [compare Figures 
9(a) and 11(a)]. 

With these basic features of plan, construction and outer forms the 
regional Bengali temples are actually a conglomeration of elements derived 
from two widely diverg^t sources, one indigenous and the other West 
Asian. The indigenous sources may be divided into two categories. The fint 
category was the folk architecture of Bengal and the second category is the 
simplified version of the antiquated sikhara which was also used in design¬ 
ing the superstructure of the ratna temples. The practice of assembling 
different features of plan, construction and outer form derived from these 
divergent sources had started at the initial stage of temple-building in the 
second half of the 15th and the 16th century. It is curious that the continu¬ 
ous practice in temple-building in permanent materials with the help of the 
advanced technology of arcuation till the end of the 19th century and even 
later did not lead to the development of integrated schemes of construction 
based on ethical architectural practices. Throughout the entire period the 
problems arising out of an artificial combination between the indigenous and 
exogenous elements persisted. The construction did not follow from the plan. 
The different elements of construction were adjusted to the different varia¬ 
tions of the plan in a slipshod ngianner [Figures 9(a), (&), (c), 10 and 1 i(a), (h), 
(c)]. On the other hand, the outer forms do not follow from the construction. 
The indigenous chala outer forms were obtained by modelling the surface 
above the inner roof. In other words, the internal dome or the vault, and the 
outer form have no oiganic relation with each other; the outer form is actually 
a very thick and heavy surmounting element which is artificially designed on 
the lumps of bricks and debris fixed with mortar on the internal roof [Figure 
9(^)> (^)]* 'Hie sikhara form was obtained in a similar manner on a domed or 
corbelled interior [Figure 11(c), mark the pinnacles which represent the 
sikhara in miniature]. The problem seems to have been much more acute 
in the case of the ratna temples. The chala substructure and the super- 
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Structure composed of self-contained sikhara-ratnas are combined together 
artihcially by placing the latter on the roof of tlie curvilinear chala sub¬ 
structure (Figure 5). In the cases of the multi-pinnacled structures one or 
more self-contain^ storc>'s which may repeat the features of the sub¬ 
structure arc added to accommodate the increased number of ratnas 
[Figures 6 and 11(c)]. 

From tiie technical point of \iew the history of the regional temple¬ 
building in Bengal extending for over four hundred years is an account of 
stagnation followed, in certain respects, by degenerated practices. I'lic prob¬ 
lems, which at the beginning arose from the attempts to combine elements 
derived from divergent traditions into new architectural designs persisted 
throughout the entire period; the temples built at the beginning and at the 
end suffered from similar deficiencies. I'hey never received proper attention. 
All that was done was to find out ways and means to bypass the problems. 
Walls were made inordinately thick and the elements of internal roof con¬ 
struction were multiplied and made heavier in order to make them fit to cnrr\ 
the enormous dead load impinged ufxni them by the heavy and solidly built 
superstructure [Figures (|(«), (b), (r). 10 and ii(fl), (b), (r)]. Architecturally 
this docs not make sense: intellectually it is a naive approach. Even the 
great proliferation of temple-building from the middle of the 18th century 
did not give any im|x:tus for the improvement of the temples in respect of 
architectural technology' or external design. In fact, comprehension of the 
technical features deteriorated with the proliferation of temple-building and 
the consequent boom in the architects’ profession. 

'Fhe architects of the temples appear to have failed to realise the (x)teu- 
tiality of the techniques and meth^s as well as the aesthetic potential of 
chala form. Curvilinear Bengali chala form was also adopted in the Mughal 
and Rajput architecture in designing a particular type of chhatri which is 
known as Bangali chhatri after flic region of its origin e.g.. Bengal. 
'I'iic methods and nxiiniqucs of construction were same as those of the chala 
temples of Bengal. Hence the problems were also same in botii cases. How¬ 
ever, the north Indian architects succeeded in outgrowing the problems of 
incongruity arising out of the combination of diveigent elements. They con¬ 
verted the external chala form into a thin shell the construction of which 
followed the lines determined by the internal vault. But the Bengali ardii- 
lects failed to grapple with the problem. Apparently, the outer forms and 
the available methods seemed incommunicable to each other. I'hc Bengali 
architects stopped at the point. I'heir patrons, including the emerging lower 
caste merchants, entrepreneurs and artisans did not feel any uige for better 
and integrated constructions. They were content with the available forms 
and constructions. 
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£. Proliferation of Temple-Building: 

About eightyfour per cent of the existing temples whidi may be ascribed 
to the period between the second half of the 15th and the end of the 19th 
century were built during the last one hundred and fifty years, i.e., during the 
second half of the 18th century and the 19th century. There seems to have 
been a phenomenal proliferation of temple-building during these hundred 
and fifty years (Table 1). This proliferation indicates certain important 
changes in the sphere of social leadership. A large section of the founders who 
had brought about and continued the proliferation came from the lower 
rungs of the society. Ocaipationally they were small or modest landholders, 
merchants, manufacturers, substantial formers, and professionals. In terms 
of the local caste hierarchy of Bengal they belong to the successive lower 
ranks of the Nahasakh,Ajalchal, intermediary and Antyaj caste groups. These 
people were, no doubt, in the field of temple-building from the very begin¬ 
ning, but their contributions towards temple-building had never reached 
significant proportions till the second half of the 18th century. The largest 
contribution toward temple-building was made by the upper caste land¬ 
holders during this time (Table 1). The sharp increase in the participation 
of the people from the lower rungs of the society drastically chang^ the 
situation by divesting the upper caste landholders of their position of pre¬ 
eminence in the field of temple-building. On the other hand, the consistently 
high rate of temple-building by the comparatively ordinary and socially 
handicapped people indicate that temple-building had become a part of a ' 
broad-based social movement through which people from the lower strata 
of the society had been trying to move up to eminence and acquire social 
power. 

These changes do not seem to have any impact on the technical aspects 
of temple-building. The number of the temples, no doubt, increased 
immensely because of the participation of much greater number of founders. 
However, the increase resulted only in the multiplication of variations in 
plan, construction and outer foams which, in many cases, indicate degenera^ 
tion of skill. This juxtaposition of qualitative stagnation, and immense 
quantitative growth and proliferation of variations is indeed a curious 
phenomenon. Architecturally it is difficult to explain. Because all the factors 
necessary for architectural evolution were present. The forms had potential 
for developing into higher architectural expressions, the te^niques 
followed were highly developed according to contemporary standards, the 
materials used were well-kilned brick and lime mortar, and above all there 
ivas a consistent high demand for temple-building for at least one hundred 
and fifty years. Yet the quality of the structures did not improve. However, 
the relationship of tlie proliferation of temple-building with the social change 
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marked by the emergence of new groups of patrons from the lower rungs of 
the society makes it a significant socisd phenomenon. The reasons for this 
curious development in the field of temple-building, therefore, may be traced 
in the developments in the society in terms of the changes that had been 
occurring since the second half of the i8th century. 

The new aspirants for higher social position and leadership who had 
been coming to importance from the second half of the i8th century induded 
people from both the higher and the lower caste groups. The people from 
the upper castes were mostly landholders. They enjoyed the privileged 
position formed by the high social standing of their castes and the honour¬ 
able occupation of landholding. There were also landholders among the 
lower caste groups e.g. the Nabasakh, intermediary, Ajalvhal and Antyaj 
castes. However, originally most of them were traders, manufacturers or 
peasants. These occupations, traditionally associated with the Nabasakh etc. 
castes, were not considered to be respectable in the traditional society. 
Naturally, the rise of the Nabasakh etc. castes to social importance and 
leadership involved a mudi stiffer ascent and a more elaborate process which 
induded the strenuous effort to project a refined image of the castes before 
the society. This is exactly why temple-building, which is an important 
means of acquiring social eminence in the traditional society, had, in the 
case of the aspirants from the Nabasakh etc. castes, a much wider social signi¬ 
ficance than their upper caste counterparts. 

Yet, both the upper and the Nabasakh etc. castes patronised the same 
sort of architecture. Tlie higher social standing of the upper castes when 
confronted with the new challenge to their monopoly of social leadership 
from the lower rungs did not lead to the development of a different ideal of 
architecture which could distinguish substantially their efforts from those 
of the Nabasakh etc. castes. On the other hand the Nabasakh etc. castes 
are found to have been content with*^ the same son of architecture “apper¬ 
taining to folk architecture” whidi had flourished mainly under the patron¬ 
age of the upper castes, even in their attempts to build up a new image of 
eminence. It may be argued that the Nabasakh etc. castes were inclin^ to 
follow the landholding and socially and culturally superior upper castes in 
their efforts to establish superiority. This would fit into what M. N. 
Srinivas had described as the general trend in the process of Sanskritisation 
according to which the aspirant castes from the lower rungs of the society 
try to be closer to the high Brahmanical ideal by imitating the manners and 
customs of the upper castes.' But there are evidences to show that the 
Nabasakh etc. castes were capable of deviating and actually did deviate con¬ 
siderably from the practices uplidd by the upper castes. This wi|]L be^^dent 
from the patterns of preference of the two major caste groups Hvith tepad 
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to the choice of the types of supentructure and themes of figurative orna¬ 
mentation of the temples during the period of the great proliferation of 
temple-building. While the upper caste founders consistently preferred the 
chala type more than any other type of superstructure, the Nabasakh etc. 
castes are found to be increasingly discarding the chala type and switching 
over to the symbiotic ratm, antiquated sikhara and the ordinary dalan types 
in their choice of superstructure (Tables 2 and 3). With respect to the choice 
of themes of ornamentation too, the two major caste groups are found to 
represent opposite trends. The upper castes showed increasing preference for 
the secular motifs. Conversely, the Nabasakh etc. castes showed much greater 
interest for the religious themes. 

The points of similarity and divergences between the temple-building 
of the established upper castes and that of the emerging gi'oups of aspirants 
from the lower rungs of the society assume significance because of their 
direct relationship with the process of social diange which had brought 
about the proliferation of temple-building in Bengal. Apparently, the 
differences served to distinguish the efforts of one group from that of the 
other. Such distinctions were important for the Nabasakh etc. castes. These 
must have helped them to build up a new identity of their own which was 
marked not only by significant deviations from the practices of the upper 
castes but also by a strong inclination to outgrow the direct expression of 
the folk idioms. However, so far as temple-building is concerned, their urge 
for social distinction seems to have been satisfied with limited achievements 
only. The new aspirants failed to usher in a process of architectural e^'olution 
by utilising the potentials of the forms and methods and techniques of cons¬ 
truction. In the ultimate analysis this limitation seems to be the opposite 
side of the same model. The reasons for this dichotomy in the temple- 
building of the aspiring lower castes may be traced in the circumstances in 
which their movements originated and in the nature and character of these 
movements. 

F. Social Mobility in the Traditional Society: 

The Nabasakh, intermediary, Ajalchal and Antyaj castes form the suc¬ 
cessively lower caste groups remaining below the Brahmans. Baidyas and 
Kayasthas who collectively constitute what is known as the upper caste group. 
Occupationally, they are peasants, artisans and traders. These occupations 
were neither considered honourable, nor in the context of a localised market 
economy were these occupations particularly those of the peasants and the 
artisans, profitable. Their low social position was largely dependent on 
occupations traditionally assigned to them as well as pursued by Uiem in 
the absence of alternative job opportunities. It was, therefore, ..difficult for 
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them to emeige as a viable social force effectively changing the social condi* 
tion in their fovour. In the ultimate analysis, change of occupation was the 
starting point of social change. The other sources of social change e.g. ac* 
cretion of wealth, control over land (the primary means of production) and 
political power could be acquired after they had changed their traditional 
occupations to more lucrative ones. 

However, change of occupation seems to have been extremely difficult. 
The difficulties will be evident in the following obserx'ations of N. K. Bose 
with regard to the reasons for continuity of caste in India, through centuries: 
“(i) In an economy of relative scarcity, particularly when there were 
swift changes of rulers, the rules of caste were devised in a manner 
so that various communal groups were woven together into a 
network of mutual interdependence. 

“(2) Ck>mpctition was positively discouraged. An artisan or priest 
could seek protection of the king or of the local college of 
Brahmins or even the caste or village panchayat if he were 
threatened by competition by any one who infringed upon his 
preserve.”* 

Under these circumstances it was difficult for an individual or a group 
to change a hereditary occupation with which each caste was invariably 
associated, and in most cases, was their monopoly. Prevailing occupations 
were few. An attempt to change occupation by anyone would Ik tantamount 
to infringement upon the monopoly of others and would, therefore, be likely 
to be resisted. Besides, in view of the system of interdependence, change of 
occupation would involve a scries of foesh adjustments with various caste 
groups which was a difficult task to perform. 

Despite these difficulties and discouraging factors some data show that 
occupational mobility was not altogether unknown. On the evidence 
furnished by the work of the late 16th century Bengali poet Mukundaram 
Chakravarty it appears that groups of people foom the pastoral caste of the 
Cops and the oil producing and trading Telis could switch over to agricub 
ture.* Similarly, the mid-i8th century Bengali poet Bharatchandra Ray 
Gunakar’s reference to the Chashi (cultivating) Kaibarttas and Chasha 
(cultivator) Dhobas indicates that some of the fishing Kaibarttas and washer- 
men Dhobas could have abandoned their respective traditional occupations 
and resorted to agriculture as new sub-castes or castes.** 

These examples of occupational mobility indicate that agriculture was 
the refuge for the spill-overs from other functional castes. It is perhaps 
mainly due to the availability of potentially arable land and, even, perhaps 
a favourable man-land ratio, now lost in overpopulated Bengal, that agri¬ 
culture could accommodate newcomers. To this might be added the general 
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sense of security enjoyed by the peasants during the Mughal period. So long 
as the peasant could pay the rent and the various taxes and imposts and 
fulfil the various other customary local conditions by which he was bound 
it was not generally possible for the landholder to dispossess him.*' 

Generally speaking agriculture was not a profitable occupation during 
the Mughal period. Yet, the agriculturist Gops who later came to be known as 
Sadgops and the Chasi Kaibarttas appear to have made their change of occu¬ 
pation to agriculture the starting point of rise to eminence before the middle 
of the i8rh century. They extended their activities to establish control over 
land and agi'iculturc in the respective areas of their concentration” where 
their leaders had succeeded in acquiring political power at the local level.*” 
It is this combination of economic strength and {xilitical power in the areas 
of their concentration which placed the agriculturist Gops and the Chasi 
Kaibarttas in a )x)sition of advantage vis^a-vis the other castes including the 
upper castes and ultimately helped them to raise their social position in 
terms of the local hierarchy of caste.** 

However, such cases of combination are rare. Moreover, agriculture 
itself did not mean prosperity. Rent was quite high. To this were added 
various other cesses and exactions, imposed by landholders.*” After meeting 
the demands of the landholder, the peasants were hardly left with anything 
more than could be required to meet their bare necessities. In fact, their 
condition ''generally approximated to the lowest possible levels of subsis¬ 
tence”'* and they were compelled to be in almost perpetual debt with the 
village money-lender and to depend on the landholder while in distress." 

The political and economic developments of the i8th and 19th century 
helped both in expanding the scale and accentuating the pace of the mobility 
movements of the lower castes. Opportunities came primarily through the 
expanding trade of European commerce and consequent increase in the 
demand for the industrial products pf Bengal. This enlarged the scope for 
alternative job opportunities of the different functional castes including the 
agriculturist castes. Till the 18th century agriculture was the only CKXUpation 
for dissidents from the other functional castes. Increased demand for cotton 
textile, silk, sugar and the expanding inland trade in articles such as jute, 
rice, salt and iron, brass and bell-metal ware, created employment: they 
also offered opportunities for prosperity for the people who were tradi¬ 
tionally related to production and trade in these articles. Also they accom¬ 
modated people from other castes, even the traditional agriculturists. Thus 
we find the agriculturist Ghashi Kaibarttas, the oil-pressing and oil-selling 
Telis and the barber caste of the Napits involved in the pi^uction of silk 
and trade in this article;** the menial caste of the Chandals in brass and 
bell-metal industry and trade;** the oil-pressing and oil-selling 7 'elis and 
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Kalus in iton smelting;*** and the Chashi Kaibarttas in iron trade and small- 
scale engineering enterprises;** and the Telis, the betel nut-selling Tarabulis 
and the liquor-manufacturing and selling Sunris in inland trade in salts, 
rice and jute.** 

G. Corporate Social Mobility Movements and Temple-Building: 

'i'he new economic opportunities and changes in occupation helped a 
laige section of the Nabasakh, Ajalchal, inteniiediary and Antyaj castes to 
acquire prosperity. Many of these new rich were ultimately interested in 
land rights. 'I’hcy wanted to acquire the title of zamindar which gave them 
control over land and the power and prestige svhich follow'cd it.*’ I’he 
opportunities to realise this ambition were created by the successive revenue 
rkorms of the East India Company’s Government in Bengal which culmi¬ 
nated in the Permanent Settlement of lyy.s- lliese reforms gradually broke 
the old and large landholding him i Lies and replaced them by numerous 
small landholders as well as created a large body of subinfeiulators whose 
rights and privileges were nearly the same as tliosc of the zamindar by which 
title the subinfeudators were also popularly known.** 

Another important aspect of the iStii and 19th century rise of the 
Nabasakh etc. castes will be evident from their literary contributions. 
From about the middle of the i8th ccmiir> reputed poets belonging to the 
lower castes are found to emerge. Some of these poets have acquired notable 
positions in the history of Bengali liteiaturc. 

'I’he lower castes’ rise in the held of literature was marked b\ tlie 
introduction and popularisation of new literary forms such as the Kabi, 
Akhrai, and Jhumur songs and the operatic composition of Jatra, 'The 
literary achievements of the Nabasakh etc. castes were mostly conhned lo 
these new literary forms. 'J’he most important of these literary forms is the 
Kabi poetry which was meant for singing, 'riicrc were, no doubt, upper caste 
Kabiwalas (i.e., composers of Kabi poeliy and Kabi songsters). But the 
majority of the reputed Kabiwalas came from the Nabasakh, Ajalchal and 
intermediary castes and even from the Antyaj castes.** In terms of patronage 
the Kabi poetry and songs were much more broad-based than the Mangal- 
kabyas, the popular narratives in verse describing the exploits of the different 
gods and goddesses, 'I'htf patrons of the Kabiwalas were both rural landed 
gentry as well as the rising commercial community of the urban centres 
such as Calcutta, Sriranipur, Chandannagar and Chinsura.** In fact, 
all the new forms of literary accomplishments which had emci:gc*d and 
developed during the 18th and 19th centuries had a very wide 
demand in the riverine nodes of European commercial interest. 

No new form of architectural design developed in the 18th century. 
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But the different trends in temple-building during the i8th and igth century 
indicate that the' Nabasakh etc. castes had become a conscious and self-con¬ 
fident group of aspirants who had been trying to assert themselves socially. 
This will be evident from their high rate of contribution towards temple¬ 
building. greater inclination for decorated fa9ades than the upper castes, 
choice of the types of superstructure and themes of ornamentation and in 
the increasing tendency for getting their names recorded in the inscriptions 
of the temples. I'he last phenomenon is also evident among the architects, 
belonging to the Ajalchal, intermediary and Antyaj castes who demonstrated 
an increasing tendency to have their names and the identity of their places 
of residence recorded in the inscriptions of the temples many of which did 
not contain the names of the founders even. 

The sharp increase in the contributions of the Nabasakh etc. castes 
towards temple-building during the second half of the i8th century meant 
an end of the predominating position of the upper castes in the field of 
temple-building. 'I'his very important means of mass communication, and 
social control over the people gave them access to social power which was 
hitherto dominated, even virtually monopolised, by the upper castes, who 
had the natural advantage of high ritual rank and a long standing tradition 
of control over land. 

I'he sharp increase in the Nabasakh etc. castes' rate of temple-building 
during the second half of the i8th century and the high rate of their partici¬ 
pation in temple-building during the igth century show that there had been 
sustained collective efforts by the entire series of the successively lower castes 
of the Nabasakh, Ajalchal, intermediary and Antyaj castes; the purpose 
being elc\'ation of their social position in terms of the local hierarchy of 
castes. 

This point of a corporate mobility drive is further strengthened by the 
trends in their patterns of preferenqp with regard to types of superstructure 
and themes of ornamentation. As a part of their mobility movement they 
were required to refonn their manners and customs for projecting before 
society a relatively sophisticated image of their own. The wide range of 
varieties in superstructure types and themes of ornamentation offered the 
Nabasakh etc. castes the opportunity to select superstructure types and themes 
which would suit their needs of refinement and sophistication. Particularly 
from the second half of the i8th century the Nabasakh etc. castes are found 
to show increasingly greater interest for the ratna, sikhara, and the dalan 
types and gradually discard the chala form which had been the most popular 
type since the first half of the 17th century ('I'ables 2 and 3). With respect to 
the themes of ornamentation the Nabasakh etc. castes demonstrated increas¬ 
ing preference for the classical, mythological and contemporary religious 
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themes. They discarded the secular scenes which may be found in Uic majo¬ 
rity of the panels of the temples built by them till the end of the first Imlf 
the i8th century. Tliese were their steps towards sophistication. While the 
chala type directly resembles the form of the domestic chala architecture, 
the ratna is a composite design, the sikhara represents the antiquated tradi¬ 
tion and the daUm type is an imitation of the permanent residential building 
of the richer section of the population. Evidently, the change to the last 
three forms was meant to avoid the direct impact of the folk architectural 
form. The change with respect to the themes of ornamentation was made in 
order to demonstrate their inclination for the religious themes which, in 
effect, meant refinement. 

These changes were made simultaneously from the second half of the 
i8th century by the different castes of the Nabasakht Ajalchal, intermediary 
and Antyaj groups all over Bengal. Tliis was done in a manner which appears 
to be a corporate decision by these castes to take concrete steps towards social 
mobility. I'he necessity for projecting a refined image arose at the same time. 
It was in response to this necessity that the Nabasakh etc. castes had changed 
I heir pattern of preference with respect to the types of superstructure and 
themes of ornamentation. 

These changes in the patterns of preference of the Nabaxakh etc. castes 
had other dimensions too. The trends in their patterns of preference, both 
with respect to the types of superstructure, and the themes of ornamentation, 
ap{x;ars to have been rather inversely related to those of the upfier castes 
('I'ables 2 and 3). These changes took place in course of their attempts to 
acquire sophistication and refinement in terms of a broad cultural process 
which has been described by M. N. Sritiivas as Sanskritizalion.^' Such attempts 
of Sanskritization by the lower castes are generally found to have been imita¬ 
tions of the manners and customs of the dominant castes. Though not 
numerically, but both economically and culturally, the upper castes, e.g. the 
Brahmans, Baidyas and Kayasthas constituted the dominant section in the 
Bengali Hindu population. Their contributions towards temple-building had 
also phenomenally increased in the second half of the 18th century. Despite 
the sharp increase in the participation of the Nabasakh etc. castes in temple- 
building in the second half of the 18th century, and the high rate of their 
contribution towards temple-building during the 19th century, the upper 
castes founded the majority of the temples in all periods (Table 1). They 
also demonstrated indications of change in their patterns of preference with 
regard to the types of superstructure and themes of ornamentation (Table 
2). Yet, the Nabasakh etc. castes did not follow the upper castes in their 
attempts to acquire sophistication and refinement. In this respect they form¬ 
ed their own judgment. 
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The lower castes did not emulate the upper castes, possibly because of 
the latter’s strong inclination for the chala form and the increasing tendency 
to choose the secular themes which might have been considered by them to 
be detrimental to their interest. This phenomenon is also someivhat similar 
to the broad social structure descrilied by Srinivas with regard to Sanskriti* 
zation. He speaks of a process which he entitles Westernization as a result 
of which the upper castes showed preference for the popular culture generat¬ 
ed by the foreign ruling class, to which lotvcr caste Sanskritization had an 
inverse relationship. While the upper castes Westernized, the lower castes 
Sanskriti/.ed, a phenomenon which was the product of alien rule treating the 
caste system with non-interference.®* However, the temples of the upper 
castes Siting to the second half of the i8th century seems to testify that the 
bulk of the upper caste people in rural Bengal did not have any Western 
standards to emulate. Their marked preference for the indigenous chala 
type indicate iliat even after the British uccujxttioii of Bengal they relied 
on the popular indigenous svinbols for social mininunication and identity 
with the people around them when their Iowct caste counterparis tended to 
project. Sanskrit i/cd and sophisticated image of themselves through a 
different pattern of preference. 

Yet, there are indications that there had been certain changes in the 
{jatterns of preference of the upper castes. 'The pace of change was no 
doubt, much slower among them than that of the Nabasakh etc. castes. 
Even this limited ciiange is marked, so far as the choice' of the su|x;rstructure 
was concerned, by growing preference for tlie sikhara type (Table 2). 
However, this trend of preference for the antiquated tradition among the 
upper castes may be contrasted with their increasing preference for 
.secular themes in the ornamentation of the temples. On the whole, the atti¬ 
tude of the upper castes appear to be much more complex than that of the 
Nabasakh etc. castes; there seems ha\e been cross currents of different 
varieties of trends in their social culture which calls for a separate study on 
its own merit. 

H. Some Conclusion: 

The common phenomenon of growing interest in the antiquated tradi¬ 
tional sikhara form apart, the widening gap betw'een the upper and the 
lower castes with regard to the pattern of preference underlines the difference 
in the approach betw'ecn the two caste groups and the different dimensions 
of the social mobility movements of the Nabasakh, Ajalchal, intermediary, 
and Antyaj castes. However, their distinctions seem to have been confined 
to a superficial level. The rise of the trading and manuhteturing Nabasakh 
etc. castes did not bring about any basic change either in the technical aspects 
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of temple-building which was used by them as a medium of projecting 
sophistication and superiority or in the society. In temple-building stagna¬ 
tion continued in spite of the facts that the materials usmhI were well-kilned 
brick and strong lime mortar, the advanced technology of arcuation was 
widely prevalent and the basic cluila form liad the potentiality of growing 
into sophisticated architectural forms as will be ei'ideiit from the 
development of tlic chala form into the Bangali chhatri of Northern 
India. 

Socially, the aspiration of the Nabasakh etc. castes were confined to the 
next higher stage in the local hierarchy of castes. This sometimes meant 
higher ritual rank in terms of acceptability as a cleaner caste from whom a 
clean Brahman will accept drinking water and who will be ministered to 
by a clean Brahman. In the context of the traditional society this was a great 
achievement. But these changes had always taken place in conformity with 
the established social system and values. 

Thus, the limitations of the movements of the growing community of 
aspirants from the Nabasakh etc. castes are clear. It is also clear that the 
material base of these movements were largely derived from the occupational 
and economic mobility made possible by the opportunities released by 
European commerce and administration. Still, it is important that even 
limited opportunities could alienate local religious and social traditions 
and give rise to social mobility movements of large groups of lower castes, 
which sought to revise the ritual status of the successively lower castes in 
terms of upward movement in the local hierarchy of caste. It seems that even 
w'iihin the well-defined limits of the caste-based structure, the traditional 
society was capable of developing and actually did develop internal mecha¬ 
nisms, such as temple-building, which helped the rising groups of aspirants 
to organise corporate mobility movements of large groups and thus modify 
the prevalent social and religious customs. 

The origin of the corporate mobility movements of the socially handi¬ 
capped castes have been ascribed by some scholars to the modern period. It 
has been argued tliat corporate mobility movements have been made possible 
by the modern transport facilities, such as the railways and communication 
media, such as the printing press.’* But the different trends in the temple¬ 
building of the Nabasakh, Ajalchal, intermediary and Antyaj castes show 
that corporate mobility movements could originate and bring about social 
changes without the help of modem agencies, such as railways and the press. 
In foct, the corporate mobility movement in the traditional society of Bengal 
had originated due to certain historical circumstances which had pushed up 
the Nabasakh, Ajalchal, intermediary and Antyaj castes to an elevated posi¬ 
tion of prosperity and power. On the other hand, it was possible because the 
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caste system admitted of revision of the composition of different ranks and 
recognition of social forces thrown by historical developments in the form of 
elevation of lower castes to higher ranks. It is significant that the breakdown 
of the rigidities in the occupational structure due to limited external 
pressure during the i8th century had given rise to a series of changes whidi 
were oiganised by laige groups of lower castes through traditional media 
such as temple>building. Such de\'elopmcnts could not have been possible if 
absolute faith in the law of karma, the concern and value attached to ritual 
purity and constant indoctrination by Uic upper castes could, as has been 
argued by some, keep the lower castes pinned down to the lower ranks"* or the 
organisation of movements of large groups could not be made possible with¬ 
out the help of modern transport facilities and communication media. I'hc 
experience of Bengal shows that caste system had the potential of revision 
of the ritual rank of the different lower castes in terms of upward mobility 
in the hierarchy. I'his opportunity of upward mobility seems to have led the 
new social forces vertically along the hierarchical scale. The new forces were 
not pennitled to accumulate at the different lower stages and to expitnd hori¬ 
zontally and thus to cause breaches in tlie foundation and substructure of the 
hierarchical system. Thus the status quo was maintained. 


TABLE 1 

Caste Background of Founders of Temples ; number in each period and percentage 

to total number of temples reckoned 


CASTE GROUP 




nni 




1700- 

1750 

1750- 

1800 

1800 - 

1850 

1850 - 

igoo 


No. 

p.c. 

No? 

p.c. 

No. 

p.c. 

No. 

p.r. 

Upper Castes 

Nabaiakh, inter* 

mediary, AJalchal 

78 

7*-9 

18s 

5«'3 

430 

5»-3 

188 

58'6 

and Antyaj Castes 

*9 

47*1 

166 

47-7 

410 

47-7 

»63 

46*4 


Total 


107 100*00 348 100*00 400 


100*00 . 351 


100*00 
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TABLE 9 

Typewise Break-vf of Temples Founded by Upper Castes: number in each period 
ana percentage to total number of temples reckoned 


PERIODS 


TYPES 

1700- 1750 

1750 -1800 

iSool- 1850 

1850 - igoo 



No. 

p.c. 

No. 

p.c. 

No. 

p.c. 

No. 

p.c. 

Chala 

50 

69-4 

115 

657 

116 

51-6 

88 

47-6 

Ralna 

>3 

i8'i 

36 

20-6 

43 

i 9 ‘t 

as 

• 3-5 

Sikhara 

3 

4 -a 

10 

5-7 

4* 

i8>7 

40 

31-6 

Dalan 



4 

*3 

19 

5-3 

13 

6-5 

Others 

5 


10 

5-7 

19 

53 

30 

10-8 

Total 

79 

lOO'OO 

•75 

100-00 

995 

100-00 

185 

100-00 


TABLE 3 

Typewise Break-up of Temples Founded by Nabasakh, Intermediary, Ajakhal and Antyaj 
castes: number in each period and percentage to total number of temple reckoned 


PERIODS 


TYPES 

1700 - 1750 

1750 - 1800 

1800 - 1850 

1850 - igoo 



No. 

p.c. 

No. 


No. 

p.c. 

No. 

p.c. 

ChaU 

30 

74-1 

98 

6i-3 

74 

35-9 

40 

34-8 

Ratna 

4 

14*8 

33 

30-6 

50 

* 4-3 

40 

34-8 

Sikhara 

3 

7-4 

13 

7-5 

38 

18-4 

38 

33-4 

Dalan 

— 

— 

7 

4-4 

36 

• 7-5 

3 * 

19-9 

Others 

1 

3-7 

10 

6-3 

8 

3-9 

>3 

8-1 

Total 

*7 

100-00 

160 

100-00 

806 

100-00 

161 

100-00 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 

* Two areas in southwestern Bengal deserve spedal mention. These are: (i) northeastern 
part oE Bfhlnapore district and the contiguous tracts covered Iw the southwestern ^rt of Hooghly 
distiict and the eastern part of Bankura district and (t) southern and central parts of Burdwan 
district. Series of villages with temples may be found almost all over these two areas. Smaller 
concentrations of vllla^ with temples are frequently found in southwest Bengal. 
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I'lie Lciuleiu'v ill rom-etitration may aim be marked in the cases of individual villages and 
towns both within and outside these areas. According to the available data, there are nearly 
one hundred villages with more than five to ten tem^es, thirtyone with ten to fifteen temples 
and twentranc witJi fifteen to twenty tenmles. In some places sudi as Ramjibanpur, Chandra* 
kona (torn in Midnaporc), Bishnupur, laykrishnapur (botli in Bankura). iUriuya, Ganpur 
(both in Birbhum) and Maluti (in ^ntal Patganas. Bihar, but adjoining northwest Birbhuni) 
the number of temples range between forty and fifty and men more. 

* Usually tlie r^onal ^ngali temples, both square and oblong in plan, measure between 
lo' to ao' in length and breadth and between ao' to 40* in height. 

‘ literally cluUa means a roof or a part of it, made of fragile materials such as straw or 
semi-permauent materials such as tile and corrugated iron sheets. 'I'he typical Bengali chala 
is elhpsoidal botii in vertical and horizontal sections and is distinguislu'd by a gentle curvature 
of form which is obtained by bending the flexible bamboo sticks with which the inner frame 
of the roof is made. Tlie ellipsoidal elevation indicated by the bamlxxi iraine set on a bamboo 
or wooden inner structure is developed into a smooth ami pleasant form through the tliauhed 
em'er which largely aaxiunts for the pleasing freshness of the otuc htlionous Bengali structure. 
I'he curvilinear fonn oL the brick-built ctiaui temples was designed after the thatched roof of 
these huts with certain modificalioiis necessitated bv the change* of material and techniques 
of construction. 

The chala huts may be classified into at least five sub-groups according to tlic number of 
chtUas composing the roof. However the major bulk of tin* chala huts belong to three sub¬ 
groups. These arc dochala, charchala and anhala. The dmhala or the two-winged roof com- 
|M)secl of two (do) oblong ihalas (used here as parts or wings of a chala remf) inclining towards 
each otlier to form a ridge at the tup, is a fairly common sariely and is found almost all over 
Bengal. Among the rest of tlie sub-groups Xiw chanhala is the most impular. Tlie ilmtltala 
icMtf is made of four {chat) chalas which, rising from the top of the wall, gradually incline 
towaids the a*ntrc till they meet each other to fonn the ajicv (Figure 1. upper part of the main 
building). Mostly roiireiitratcd in the soiitliwestern pan ol Bengal tin* aUlutla superstructure is 
usually usscKiafod with doiible-slorcyed huts in which the roof made of eight (at) cltalas is 
built ill two successise stages. Tlie lower stage is romposcxl of four ihalas, usually shorter in 
breadlii, placed appi-oximutely at the middle of tlie structure for shading tlie potihes around 
the gioiiiid flcxir or protecting the middle of the tall walls in cases of al)sc*iitc‘ of tlie porciics. 
The remaining foiii chalas constitute the chauhala roof of tlie upper storey (Fig. 1. main 
biiildiiisd* 

T'he Uirc'e major \aiietics of chala huts introduced aboie were mostly iniitatc'cl in designing 
the chala temples. It is only in the case of the atchala temples that major iiindificatioiis were 
made in the form of tlie structure*. Afchala temple's are single store's ed. Coiisequentlv, its form 
above Uie substructure is substantially different from that of the atchala hut. In t 1 ie atchala 
temple the lower chart hala forms the itxif. riie upper part, a iiiiniatiire chart hala structure, is 
placed on the truncated top of the lower charchala. 

Tlie substructure of tlie ihala temples are also round to ha\e been designed in conformity 
with the uimex form of the chala design. top is bent like a bow in imitation of the form 
of the hut walls below llic curved edge of the drooping too! and is iisiiallv surmounted bv 
ciined caves composed of several inoiildings. 'I'iiis modification has been necessitated by the 
change of matcTial. In the lints llic* drooping rcxif projeits from the top of the wall for about s' 
to protixt the mud wall from rain water. The rcxif in periiiaiicnt material could not be made 
to pi eject in this manner: nor w'as it necessary to protect the brick walls from rain water. 
'I'hc curved edge of tlie roof, therefore, rests slightly above the level the wall. 'ITic cun-ed top 
of the wall designed aflL*r the form of tlie hut walls bedow Uic curved edge of die fragile roof fits 
into the dc*sign of the ihala roof built in permanent matcsrial (Figurea 1. a and 3). 

. * Basically, the sikhara type of the temple consists of a square cella sunnouiited by a cuni- 
linear tower (sikhara) square; in cross-sectiem and truncated at the top. Externally, each of the 
walls of the cella and the* faces of the tower remain vertically divided into ses'eral suocessis'ely 
projecting planes, usually three, five or ses'en in number, in pursuance of the arrangement of 
the sttcccssive projections on plan. At its flat top the tower carries a flatly dengned heavy 
architectural element, circular in cioss-scction, railed antalaka. It rests on a rccessra pedesul 
intervening between the sikhara’s top and the amalaka. The earliest examples of the sikhara 
type go back to the sixtii century a.d. In course of tlie next six centuries it had spread all 
over northern and central India where several regional versions of the type had nourished 
and had even penetrated in the south where a distinct version of Uie sikhaw type called the 
Pakhani was evolved. 
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* Perry Brown, Indian Architecture (Hindu and Buddhist Period), Taraporewala Reprint, 
(Bombay, 1965), lu. 

*Ttir local hlerarrhy of caatea in Benfial ia compoied of aix surcenive group*. TheRc 
arc (0 Brahman, (a) Baidya and Kayaatha, (g) Nabasakh, (4) Afolctud, (5) an intermediary 
group middling between (3) and (4), and (Q Antyaj. Broadly, these gremps may be classifiai 
into two viz., the Bralunans and the Sudras, there being no Ksliatriya and Vais>’a element in 
the indigenoua ^ulation of Bengal. Ritually, the rank of the Baidya and the Kayasthas i* 
same as those of the Nabasakhs with whom they constitute the upp« strata of the Bengali 
Sudras known as satsudra (sat meaning dean). TIK7 arc also referred to as jaiacharani\a Sudras 
bn-ause of their right to offer drinking water to the clean Brahmans who ran minister to them 
without defilement. However, In tlie senilar context the Baidyas and the Kayasthas, who were 
mostly landholders and professionals, occupy a much higher position and thus enjoy a much 
higher rank than the Nabasakhs, who are mostly traders, manufacturers and agriailturists. It 
is due to this reason that the Brahmans, Baidyas and Kayasthas arc usually combined together 
and referred to as uchefutiati, i.c., higlier castes. 

The Ajalchals do not have the right to offer drinking water to tlie clean Brahmans or to 
the castes who arc collectively known a* satsudras. They are served by degraded Brahmans, parti¬ 
cular groups of which are attached to the different individual Ajaichal castes. The intermediary 
castes are entitled to offer drinking water to tlie clean Rraiimans and the satsudras but are not 
entided to be ministered 10 by the clean Brahmans. iJke the Ajaichal castes they arc also 
ministered by degraded Brahmans. 'Ilie Antyafas form the lowest strata of the caste hierarchy. 
Even the Ajaichal castes cannot accept drinking water from an Antwj without losing his caste. 

' M. N^ Srinii'as, Caste in Modem India and Other Essays, (Bombay, ig6x), 4a-6a. 

' Nirraal Kumar Bose, "Ciais and Caste*', Culture and Society in India, (B^bay, 1967), 
a39-4«- 

* Mukundaram Chakrabarty, Kabihankan Chandi, (in Bengali), Part 1, ed. Iswar Tarka- 
churamani, (Calcutta, 1897), go. 

'* Bharatchandra Roy Gunakar, "Annadamangal”, Bharatchandra Granthabali, (in 
Bengali), ed. S. Das and B. Bandopadhyaya, (Calcutta, 196a), 171. 

“ N, K. Sinha, The Fxonomic History of Bengal, IT, (Calcutta, ig6>), 10-19. 

The Sadgops are mostly found in the southwestern part of Bengal. The areas In which 
they aie found to concentrate* may be divided into two consolidated zones, one in the northern 
part of southwestern Bengal and the other on southern part of the r^on. The northern zone 
(onsists of the centrd portion of the nortlicrn part of Biirdwan district, the southern part of 
Birbhiun district and the adjoining Randi subdivision of Mursidabad district. The southern 
/one consists of the southwestern, western and northwestern parts of Midnapore district, the 
southern and southeastern parts of Bankura district which adjoins northern Midnapore and 
the southwestern part of Arambag subdivision of Hooghly district which is contiguous to both 
northern Midnapm and southeastern Bankura. 

Although the Chashi Kaibarttas are a common Bengali caste, the greater majority of them 
live in the eastern part of Midnapore district and in the contiguous areas of the Uluheria sub¬ 
division of Howrah district and the southwestern part of the Arambag subdivision in Hooghly 
distric t. However, the prosperity and power of the caste do not seem to have attained significant 
proportions in the Hooghly part of their concentration. 

'* The leaders of the agriaillurist Gops had built up political power both in the northern 
and in the southern zone. In the iiortliem zone political power was mainly held by the 
Rajas of Gopbhum. Gopbhum roughly corresponds to the central portion of noruiern Burdwan. 
I'hcy ruled the area vrith the hdp Of suboidinate chiefs stationed at different centres (vide 

1 . C. K. Peterson, Bengal District Gazetteers; Burdxuan (Calcutta, 1910), ai, as and 193). The 
lajas of Amragarh maintained semi-independent status up to 1694 when Gopbhum was placed 
unMr the tutelage of Raja Kiishnaram Rciy of Burdwan under the orders of Emperor Aurangzeb. 
About 1744 Raja Cliitrasen Roy of Burdwan forcibly annexed Gopbhum to his own territories 
(vide Rakhaldas Mukhopadhy^a, Bardhamana-raja-vamsanuchanta, (in Bengali), (Burdwan, 
1914), 5 and Appendix 5; and Peterson, op. cit., 1^). In the southern zeme the political power 
of &e caste was represented by the Kamagarh Raj in north Midnapore and the Narayanprh 
Raj in south Midnapore. It appears that the Kamagarh Raj was established in the first half of 
the 16th century and continuM up to the eighth decade of the 18th century (vide Moore's 
Initian Appeals, 1846-50, agg-goi). The semi-iiidrp«ident Kamagarh Raj was one of the most 
inapoitant of the samindaris in the Jangal Mahal, i.e., the famous junde tract which spread over 
the western ancl southweatem parts of Bankura district, the eastern and southern parts of Purulia 
district, the eastern part d Sin^bhum district in Bihar and the western half of the Midnapore 
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district and controlled some of die chieftains nilinx over the dillnent parts of the area Mde 
J. C. Price. Notes on the History of Midnapore, to and go). The Narayaneurh Rai was a lo^ 
potentate of the Mughals from die i6th century. Later they submitted to the Briu^di authority 
and bdped them aaainst the Marathas (vide TraUokyanath Pal. MeMnipurer Itihas, I, (in 
Bengali), (Calcutta. 1888), ao and as: and L. S. S. O'Malley. Bengal District Gsaetteers: Midna- 
pore, (Calcutta, 1911). ia6). 

The Chashi Kaitaarttas rose to political eminence particularly in eastern Midnapore. There 
were several large landowning families belonging to this caste such as the Rajas of Tamluk, 
Mayiu, Sujamutha. Khandarui and Birkul. and the xatnindars of Hat Gopalpur, Kdomal and 
Dattamutha who held most of the lands cif eastern Midnapore in farm In the second half of 
the 18th century. Some of these families are of considerable antiquity and date badi to at least 
die middle of the 17th century. The lands hdd by these landholders Include die extendve salt 
producing areas in Midnapore. Both the Mughals and the Bengal Nawabs had considerabte 
interest in die produedon of salt and trade in salt whidi diey sought to control b>’ appoindng 
state patronised merchants. Yet, they never tried to make the salt producing areas khas, i.e., 
crowndand. The right of immediate control of these areas were left in the hands of the local 
landholders (vide H. V. Baylei', Memoranda of Midnapore (written in 185s. hut published in 
190s in Calcutta), 19. as-s4 and s7~^4; O’Malley, op. n’t.. .10-115, 40-4,1 and yj. Jogeshchandra 
Basu, Medinipurer Itihas (in Bengali), (Calcutta, 19.1l>). .509-^7). 

Hitesranjan Sanval, “Condnuities of Social Mobility in Traditional and Modern Society 
in India; Two Case Studies of Caste Mobility in Bengal”, The Journal of Asian Studies, Vol. 
XXX, No. a, February, 1971, 5SS-S6. 

"J. Westland noted that in Jessore district (which also included Khulna district) "the 
samlndars were in habit of constantly imposing cesses on the ryots.” Cesses were impmed for 
collection expenses, for faujdari functions as well as on occasions of birth, marrii^ and death. 
These casual cesses had berane regular. Besides, tax had to lie paid on all things brought to 
the hat (weekly or bi-weekly market) for sale. "These and other less definite cesses added to 
the ryots’ jumma usually about 60 per cent, but sometimes as much as go or even iso” (Report 
on the District of Jessore, (Calcutta, 1871), 97). These cesses were common in the different parts 
of Bengal. However, there were other varieties of cesses also. For details, see Sinha, op. dt., 
iB-19, s7 and 134-37. 

** Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System of Mughal India, (Bombay. 1963). 178, 

Ibid, go, 110 and 190. 

” A group of the Chashi Kaibarttas of Midnapore and Hoivrah districts were originally mul¬ 
berry planters. Like the Telis of these districts they are also known to have reared cocoons (vide 
Radhasyam Guin, "Medinipur Jelar Resam Chash^’, (in Bengali), Krishilattva, Part-IV, No. 5). 
Extending further, thev took to silk reeling both by the indi^ous method and by using filature 
and ultimately traded in silk. A few Chashi Kaibartta famiiin who had made fortune by manu¬ 
facturing silk and trading in that article arc the Maitis of Orfuli, Mandals of Adianda (both in 
Howrah district), Beras of Sridharpur in Sabaiig area, Mandals of Brahmanbasan, Samantas of 
Sridbarpur in Daspur area, Chowdhtiries of &jua, Mandals of Goura, Giuhhait, Panias of 
Kalaikiinda, Bhumiyas of Manua, Charans of Ajurya and Maids of Palaspai and Sonakhali (all 
places in Midnapore). Illustradvc cases of#similar Tdi families arc the Pals of Kal>'anpur 
(Howrah) and the Siiihas of Daspur (Midnapore). A few Teli families in Miirsidabad were 
prominent in silk trade. The most important of these families ate the Nandis of Kasimbazar. 
^e Bishayis of Dharammasagar and Nimtala (Midnapore) who belong to the Napit caste came 
into prominence as traders in silk (cf. Panchanan Roy Kav^drtha, Daspurer Itihas, (in Bengali), 
(Calcutta, 1959. . 14 - 85 ). 

** The lam settlement of the Chandals at Kharar (Midnapore) was a flourishing centre of 

brass and bell-metal industry and trade in utensils made of those materials duril^r the 19th 

and the aoth centuries. 

_ • 

** The iron smelting and refining industries of the Lohamahal area in the northwestern part 
of Birbhum district was pracdcally monopOlised by the Kalus and the Tdis. Particularly noti¬ 
ceable are the settlements of Kalu and Toi entrepreneurs at Ganpur, Chilla, Lohalnzar, Damra 
and Balia-Narayanpur all of which are still remarkable for the large deposits of slag. 

** The Cha^i Kaibarttas of Khanlla-Jaypur area (Howrah) figur^ prominently in the dries 
of Calcutta and Howrah as hardware merenants in the second half of the igth century and by 
the end of the century and the beginning of the aoth century many of them had estaUished 
themsdves in the dty of Howrah as smidl-scale entrepreneurs in scrap iron and engineering 
industries. 
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** Prominent indigenoui traderB in the intern^ trade of Bengal during the igth century and 
early aoth century were mostly Tdi, Sunri and TambuU by caste. In fisct, ^‘Throughout East and 
North Bengal which is the richest part of thejprovince the internal trade was in the hands of 
the various trading castes like the Sahas and lllis** (Nilmani Mukherji, “Foreign and Internal 
Trade", in Hittcry of Bengti (*757-190$), ed. N. K. mnha, (Calcutta, 1967). sys-ys). For refer¬ 
ences to the activities of thm trading castes in the 19th and aoth century, sec R. N. Sen, Report 
on the Agricultural Statutics of Jneruadah, Magurah, Bagirhat and Sunderban Subdivision, 
(Calcutta, 1874), dted in Benw K. Chowdhuty, "Agrarian Economy and Agrarian Relations in 
Mngal (1859-186^“ in The History of Bengal (*757-*90f), op. at., giB-ig: W. W. Hunter. A 
Statutieal Account of Benjpsl, (London, 18^, VIII, 44 and 46; IX, 50 and ga: H. H. Rislry, 
The Tribes and Castes of Bengal, II, (Calcutta, 18^, ayg, 307 and 509: Vaisyataitva-darpan, 
(in Bengali), revised and enlarg^ by Nityananda Thakiir, (Calcutta, igia?), ja and 34-35: 
Harihar Seth, Sankshipta Clumdannagar Parichay, (in Bengali), (Calcutta, 1983), sy: and 
Hasirasi Devi, Kusdaher Itihas, (in Bengali). (Cidcutta, 1968), 131-165. 

'* Cf. Francis Buchanan, Geographical, Statistical and Histarual Description of the District 
or Zila of Dinajpur, (Calcutta, 1833), 150: and Chowdhuri, op. eit, 318-19. 

** For an idea rega^i^ the process of suUnfeudation, see D. f. McNielc, Memorandum 
on the Revenue Administration in the Lower Provinces of Bengal, (Gilcutta, 1873). 15-16. .See 
also N. K. Sinha, "Administrative, Economic and Sodal History: 1757-1793" in History of 
Benml, op. at., 104. 

” Some of the reputed Kabi poets and songsters and Jatra actors betonjnng to the lower 
castes are named below: Bhola Mayra, Bhabani Bene, Kailas Barui (Nabasakn), Bhofanath Das, 
Gaganchandra Das (Aftdchal), Thakur Jogi, Sibe Jo^, Jajneswar Dhopa and Krishnachandra 
Charmakar (Antyaj) [vide Susil Kumar ue, Bengali Literature in the Nineteenth Century 1757- 
1857, (Calcutta, i^s). 401-412.: and Manindranath As, Kabial Kailas Barui-O-Bidyasundat 
Jatra, (Calcutta, 1^), 27-28, and'46-47]. 

** De, op. at., 279. 

” Vide supra note 7. 

*' loc. cit. : and M. N. Srinivas, SocUd Changes in Modem India, (Allied Publidiers, 196Q 
46-5.S. 

** Burton Stien, "Social Mobility and Medieval South Indian Sects," Social Mobility in the 
Caste System in India, An Introductory Sympodum, (Comprehensive Studies in Society and 
llistory Supplement. IID, 78^. 

** Srinivas, op. cit,, (1962). 


EXPLANATION OF FIGURES 

1. Two thatched huts in Midnapore district representing the typical Bengali hut-type. The 
main structure bdongs to the atchala subgroup. The lower chalas in the front and on the left 
side are meant for protecting the walls from rain water and those at back (partially visible) and 
along the rig^t side (not \isiMe) are used for roofing the open porches. The roof of the upper 
storey is composed of fbur curved chalas, two trapezoid and two trianmiiar. They meet each 
other to form the apex of the structure. It Is this form which is usuallv found to have been 
imitated in the upp« charchala of the oblong atchala temple [Fig. 9(8)]. 

The lower charchalas have straight eaves which are also repeated in the smaller charchala 
on the dexter. 

2. Three charchala Siva temples «n Ganpur (Birbhum). These temples form a part of the 
complex of temples remaining adjacent to the temple of Kali in the viliage. Such complexes, 
usually found in the districts of Birbhum and Mtirsidabad. are built over a long period of time, 
often by successive generations cd founders, but arranged in rows around a rectangular court. 
According to the accompanying inscriptions these three temples of Ganpur (from l«t to rig^t) 
were built in 1773. 1768 and 1768 respectively. 

Square on plan, the ccUa in eadi case is surmounted by a cim'ilinear charchala superstructure 
compoMd of four triangular chaUu indining towards each other and finally meeting at a point 
whim is the apa of the structure. The inverted oS^ at the bottom of the chalas appear to 
represent the thickness of the actual cludas of the huts. 

The foont fiifades of the temples are decorated with figurative pands carved out of a kind 
of soft lateiite known as fidpatnar, the replacement for the usual mediian of terracotta in 
Birbhum, parUcularly in the wettem part of the district. With its horizontal and vertical 
arrangement the sdieme of decoration emphasises the mafor lines of the structure. 
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9. Krishna Ray temple (1685) at Khanlla (Howrali district). Compare with Figure 1 for 
the extent of modification of tlie atciuda form in permanent material (vide Note a). It is a 
representative example of the atcheki sub*^e which is the most popular form of temple in 
Bengal. The stairs attached to the right wau lead to the floor which has been laid a few years 
back near the middle of the cclla’s height in order to keep the deities above the level of flood 
water which has recently gone up in this area. As usual in the cases of the comparatively larger 
uructures (this temple measures i7'4''x it's”), the interior of the temple is di\ided into two 
parts, the cella and the porch. The porch, which accommodates small gatherings of devotees, 
IS screened off from the cella by a load-bearing wall with an opening at the centre. However, 
it is approached from outside by a set of triple doors separated from each other by two 
heavily built stunted piers. Its front fa^de is decorated mostly by non-figurative motifs and 




^le corrugated tin shade in front has bera built for congregation on occasions of festivals. 
In case of large congregations devotees spread out in the open space beyond the varandah and 
the sliade. 

4. Go{>csvara Siva tem|)le (i7!(s) at Baikunthapur (Burdwan district). It is a typical example 
of the simplified form of the late sikharas of Bengu. The graded projections with shallow 
indentations on the structure are reminiscent of the butress-like ratltaka projections of the 
sikhara temple wliidi divide the exterior of the siruitiire \crtirallv. Tlu* pn>|ections in this 
case have lost their structural significance: they function as simple agents of \arirgation. 

The tower, i.e., the superstnteture of this temple is marked bv sharp inw.ird iiidiuation 
rig^t from the licginning and ultimately assumes tlie form of a stunted cone. It is due to this 
nature of the outline that the superstructure loses the lerlical signifitaiue whidi is one of the 
major characteristic features of tlic sikhara form. Keiiiainiiig on the top oi the (unital tower the 
crowing section including the amataka (now entirely lost except for tlie elonent at the bottom) 
has faued to assume volume and has, therefore, lust structural importance. The closely set 
horizontal bands on the superstructure refer to the structurally viable horizontal divirions of 
the sikhara superstructure. In this case the bands simply variegate the body of the siMtara. 

An isolated structure, the temple stands on an open piece of land adjacent to the road which 
passes through a number of villages and connect tlirin with the main road of the area leading to 
the old town of Burdwan. The junction is not for from the temple. The temple thus stands in 
the full view of large nuiulier of people walking up and down the road. 

Like scores of its counterparts in the villages 01 Bengal, tlie temple is now abandoned and 
dangerously overgrown. However, it still retmns its public utility by offering free spare for 
pasung dection posters of rival candidates on the walls and for sticking flattened lumps of 
cowdung along the elevation of the basement .where they are dried before being used as fuel. 


5. Temple of Lakshrai-N.irayana (1718) at Metyala (Rankura distrUt). While the substruc¬ 
ture of the temple resanbles the ehala temple in its bent top, curvet! coriiite and low humped 
roof (invisible due to the rows of crcncllation fencing the roof), the components of the su^r- 
structure represent the simplified Bengali sikhara (compare Figures s, 3 and 4). Its super¬ 
structure is composed of five (pancha) pinnacles (tatnas) and hence the temple belongs to the 
pancharatna sub-type of the ratna type of temple. 

The temple stands on an open grassy court on an elevated piece of land which is situated on 
the main toad of the village (not visible). An ddcrly villager has stopped for a while in front of 
the temple to bow to the deity before proceeding for his destination. An youngman, a stranger 
to the village, marks the terracotta plaques set in horizontal and vcrtiial row's around the 
archil openings as well as on the spamlrcls. The plaques represent religious themes. Hetite 
lookiim at them is supposed to be a meritorious act. 

The structure at the back of the temple is a part of the broken compound wall which once 
enclosed the homestead of the founder’s family. 

6. A group of temples in the vUlagc of Bawdi (Twentyfour Parganas district). The temples 
were built under the aegis of the Mandal family of the village. 

The octagonal structure in the foreground with opening on all the rides is the Rasmandia 
(178^. Vaishiiava deities, usually Radha and Kririina, arc ^aced in the Rasroanchn during the 
Ras festival so that people may have a view of the deities on that auspicious occasion, la super¬ 
structure is composed of eight pinnades placed on the corners of the building and arranged 
around the central pinnade whtdi is larger than the rest. The pinnades have been designed 
after tlie form of a jar covered by a hig^ lid. The surface of the jar has been variegated like 
the bulb. This is the standard derign of Rasmancha in Bengal. 

Across the road which is the mam thoroughfare of the village stands the temple of Gopinatha 
(179^. It is a novaratne temple. The superstructure of this tem(de is distn^ished ^ nine 
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(nova) piiinadn (ratna) distributed over two successive Btore\'s. The lower storey with its 
curved top forms the substructure. On the top it carries four pinnades at the corners and the 
upper storey whidi is a complete pancharatna in the middle. The tem^e is preceded by an 
ouong halt (tnandapa) with open ddes and flat roof. Devotees congregate in this hall on 
festive occasions, as also to attend discourses on religious texts or performances of devotional 
songs for which the structure is also used. 

The heap of debris on the left of the runMiratna is the ruins of a Dolmancha which is used 
for publicly displaying Vaishnava deities on occasion of the Dol festival. A little up tlie mad 
is situated the alchata temple of Siva (1758). The upper part of the superstructure of this 
temple sticks out in the ba«ground between the Rasraancha and the Gopinatha temple. At the 
rear of the Gopinatha temple is seen a part of the mandapa of the Radhakanta temple (1771) 
which is readiM by a lane passing between tlic mmratm and the ruined Dolmancha. 

There are a few more temples in the vicinity of this group. Similar groups of temples are 
fairly common in the villages in which some people had become prosperous in the 17th. 18th 
or the igth century. 

7. Plan, single porched hut. This is the must popiilar \ariel\ of hut plan in Bengal. The 
bamboo posts in the porch are meant to support the extension of the mnf on the porch. Com¬ 
pare Rgures 9 and 11 for its adoption in tiie temples. 

8. Plan, four porched hut. A common \arietv in Rcmgali liuts. Compare Figure 10. 

9 (a), (b) and (c). Plan and elev.’itioii. .Si\a temple Syamganj. Kalna (Burdwan 

district). 

The inordinate thickness of the walls, tiie sectioning of the inner roof of the cella into 
smaller units, the heavy and solidly built transvccM; arches used for separadng these units 
appear to have been conceived as tne means for negotiating the enormous dead load of the 
solidly built superstructure (b) which may have otherwise jeopardised the stability of the 
building. However, the transverse arches, the springing points ojf which are much lower than 
the bases of the vaults and die dome (c), impinge additional wcifdtt on the walls. Mark the 
use of corbelled vaults along with the arcuated clenicnts, such as the dome and (he arches. 
I'he porch has been rooM by a vault. 

The atc/iala superstructure rests on the walls and the inner roof composed of vaults, arches 
and dome (the unduladng base of the superstructure is concealed by plaster above the walls 
and by its forward portions above the inner roof: hence the indications of continuity). It is 
not stnirturally connected with the portion below. The walls terminate at the bases of the 
vaults and the dome. Tlie superstructure above these points is made by lumping bricks and 
brickbats set on layers of mortar. The neat outline has been obtained by plastering the surface 
of the modelled form widi thick coats of lime and brickdust. 

10. Plan, Madanamoliaria temple (1696). Bishnuptir (Baiikura district). Based on the foiir- 
porched hut plan (compare Figure 8) it is one of the iew neatly designed temple plans in Bengal. 
Construction of the interior rcxif follows the alignment of the plan, judged by the standard of 
construction found in the comparatively larger rftala and ratna temples in whiidi the interior is 
diviclcd into two or more parts, this is' a case of rare accomplishment. Such clarity in defining 
I he relationdiip between the plan and the construction, however, is found to be confined to die 
laiger ratna temples a series of which were built iiiulcr (he patronage of the Malla Rajas of 
Himnupur. 

The superstructure of this single-pinnacled temple is composed of a low humped roof 
around the pinnacle. The sik/iara-shapcd pinnacle stands on a pedestal which is locatra a^'e 
the central part of the siibstructiirc. As a sikhara structure it encloses a vacant S])ace. Its height 
is less than the height of the substructure. Natiirallv the weight of such a superstructure is 
much lesser than tlut of an atrhala superstructure which oixiijpies the whede of the roof space 
and is nearly equal to the substructure in height (Figure 9). Yet. the walls, particularly those 
enclosing the r.ella, have been made much thicker than what would have bera neressaiT even 
in case of the temple being provided with an atrhala superstructure. 

The arAitect appears to have been aware of this extravagance and the unreasonable block¬ 
age of space by the eiioriuoiis expansinn of the width of the walls. Perhaps it is due to this 
reason that attempts were made to rationalise the situation by carving out antechambers and a 
staircase within the thickness of the walls. The antechambers and the staircase have, no doubt, 
bec*n intemted with the general scheme of die plan and have enriched the design. How¬ 
ever, the idea of adding these elcmenu originated in a condiUon arising from the failure to 
resolve the basic problem of establishing a logical rdatioiiship between s|iace and volume on 
the one hand and the substructure and the superstructure on the other. 

In sharp contrast to the nairette indicated above, the construction of the interior roof 
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testifies to the hig^ lev'd oE expertise in arcuate construction attained by the Bishnupur archi¬ 
tects. Large spaces have been spanned b)’ barrd vaults. In the cdla squinch arches have been 
ronstructM at the comers to prepare the base of a dome the diameter of which is smaller than 
the diagonal of the chamber. However. It is intriniing that this er^rtise in building techno¬ 
logy did not lead to an attempt to rationalise the constnirdon of the building in terms oC 
the baiuc principles of architecture and to conceive the entire temple as an integrated structure. 

II (a), (b) and (e). Flan and elevation, Sridharanatha temple (mid^e of the igth century), 
Kharar (MIdnapore district). 

Internally the temple has been divided into three lateral parts. This is an elaboratiem of tlie 
sini^e-porched hut plan (compare Figure ^). The section at the middle is broader than the rest. 
This is the rclla. More than two-thiras of the main componmt ot the navamtm superstructure 
of the temple, i.e., the central pancharatna which occupies the middle of the sulistructure's roof 
Stands directly above the cella. Hence the cella carries the bulk of its enormous load (b and c). 
Diagrams of the plan and the elei'alion show that the ccmstnirritm of the mlla has received 
special attention, its front and side walls arc the thickest of all the walls used in the building 
and its interior roof iias been sectioned into four units. 

I'he front wall of the temple, the walls enclosing the staircase at the back of the cella and 
the transverse walls bc‘\ond the cella vary from each other in resp^t of width. OstendUy these 
sariaiions have been made in order to save space for the porch in front of the cdla and the 
staircase at its bark. It is the combinatiem of the inability to organise a given spare propexly and 
the concern for the stability of the substructure carrying a heavy pancharatna cm its top which 
seems to have led to the partiailar emphasis on the constniction of the cella. 

The interior roof of the celia has been sectioned irregularly and its construction is 
anomalous (a). The ihroi vaults difidr from each other in size and tbe heavy arch panting the 
vault on the dexter from the central one hang down the walls at the level which is much lower 
than the base line of the vaults. Apart from creating incongruity in the coinpcuition of the 
interior roof, the arch, which is meant to strengthen me construction, puts additional load on 
the walls. 

The superstructure brings out the essential inconsistencies in the ratm temple slnicltire. The 
ratnas at the lYtrners as well as the pancharatna occup^ng the middle are structurally indepen¬ 
dent imiu placed cm the finished roof of the substructure. Similarly, the self-contained ratna% 
of the central pancharatna have no organic connection with the section below. 


r.IX)SSARY OF ARCHITECrrrRAI. TF.RM.S 

ARCH (I.atin nrcMs-an arch of a curve, an anh). A slriiclure formed by a segment of a 
large circle. Made of wcdge-diapcd blocks of brick or stone oytT an opening or any other given 
space, so disposed as to hold together when supported only'from the sides (Figs, g a, h and 
II a. b, c). 

CIIALA (Bengali c/ia/— sloping roof made of fragile mateiials). A room with sloping roof 
usually with lonvex (iirvcd contour (Fig. i and its explanation); Chain is an order of Bengali 
temple desigmxl after the form of the Chala^ 

Char c., at r temple illustrated in Figs, a;.*) and g h, c: see Explanation of Figures. 

CHHATRI (Sanskrit Chhalra=.a. covering, umbrella). An iiinbrclla-shaiied dome or vault on 
a pavalion. Sanf^i c. dome or vault with convex curved cases and contour designed after the 
Bengali CHAI.A roof as in Mughal and Rajput architecture. 

CORBEL (French corbelssa raven, hence beak-like projection). A block of stone or a piece 
of brick projecting from a wall, supporting a VAULT or DOME or forming these by successive 
advancement of mocks of stone or bricks (Fig. g a, c). 

DALAN (Persian dalan=a ball, vestibule, rorridor). An order of Bengali temple with a 
flat roof. 

DOME a vault of even curvature erected on a circular base. The section can lie segmental, 
semicircular, pointed or bulbous (Figs, g a, b, c). 

RATNA (Sanskrit ratna^a precious material, gem). An order of Bengali temple with a 
superstructure distinguidied by pinnacles called ratna. 

Pancha r., naua r.. temples illustrated in Figs. 5 and 6; see Explanation of Figures. 

SIKHARA (Sanskrit sikharasspeak of a mountain). An order of north Indian temple with 
a cemvex curved tower. 

VAULT An arched ceiling or a roof of stone or brick usually of semicircular or pointed 
section (Figs, g e, b and 11 a, b, 1). 


ST® 
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Bengali Linguistic Historiography 

SBIR KUMAR OAS 


NiNKT£i':NTif century linguistic research is distinguished by its emphasis on 
the idea of evolution. Instead of looking at a language as a fixed entity, the 
nineteenth century scholar regarded it as something continually changing. 
I’lie sudden flash of knowledge derived from the discovery of ^nskrit and 
its |x)ssiblc relation to the various languages of Europe and Asia, as claimed 
in the historic speech of William Jones in 1786, gave an impetus to the 
search for the ursprachv, the original language, from which all other hinguages 
were ‘born’. The grammarians of that century were the first to establish 
relations between various languages, to throw light on the process of their 
growth and to construct ‘laws’ of sound change. The concept of evolution 
was further vindicated by Darwin’s The Origin of Species (1859) which great' 
ly influenced almost all branches of tliought. languages, too, were often 
thought as organism, winch are born, dtwelop and die. Undoubtedly, such 
words as ‘birth’ or ‘growth’ or ‘death’ of a language were used in a metapliori- 
cal sense but traces of a biological approach lurked behind these metaphoi's. 
It was soon found lliat the laws of sound change were not the inexorable laws 
of physical science and they had many exceptions. It was also realised that 
language had to be studied not as a living organism but as a social fiict and 
as a system of signs where die relation between the signifier and signified is 
arbitrary. I'he labours of scholars engaged in comparative study of languages 
made it possible to reomstruct a proto*stage of a given group of related 
languages, though a purely notional one, and it became possible to construct 
the history of a language. In this centurx’. to quote Jesperson, “linguistic 
forms were not only described and analysed, but also explained, their genesis 
Ijeing traced as fiir back as historical evidence allow^, if not sometimes 
further. Instead of contending itself with stating when and where a form 
existed, and how it looked and was employed, linguistic science now also 
began to ask why it had taken that definite shape, and thus passed from a 
purely descriptive to an explanatory science.''^ It must be remembered, how¬ 
ever, that the explanation offered by linguistics was not in terms of social, or 
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political relation with languages, but in terms of its own methodology. 
Grimm's law, for example, was formulated on the basis of his observation of 
regular correspondences between Germanic obstruents and those in the other 
related languages. Very soon exceptions to this law were discovered. F<Mr 
example, it was found that proto-Indo-European voiceless stops did not diange 
in Germanic when ihe>' occurred after fricatives (e.g. Latin, noctis 'night', 
Gothic, mhls; and Greek, skotos 'darkness' and Gothic, s^uidus ‘shadow’). 
The explanation of such exceptions was to be found in the environment. 
Similarly, it was noticed that Germanic voiced fricatives and stops did not 
coiTespond to voiced unaspirated stops (e.g. Gothic dauhtar and Sanskrit 
duhita). According to Grimm's Law the Sanskrit form should have been 
*dhuhitd. Grassmann pointed out that this form as well as all such forms con¬ 
tained proto-lndo-Europcan aspirates in two successive syllables which ex¬ 
plained the 'irregularity' and demonstrated tliat linguistic change could not 
be accounted for only by examining the immediate environment but one 
must consider entire syllables and words. 

J'hese examples are sufKcient to justify the statement of Jesperson that 
liistorical linguistics is an explanatory science. 'This is a useful concept to 
start with since the business of history of lang^iage is to explain the relation 
between two or several stages of one language. The nineteenth century lin¬ 
guist evolved a methodology which made the writing of the history of a 
language possible. The method of defining cliangc and determining earlier 
forms is the comparative method.” This is a method of contrasting and com¬ 
paring forms of two or more related languages, such as Sanskrit, Ctreek and 
Latin; and to reconstruct tlie forms from which they developed. In certain 
cases, it is also possible to reconstruct an earlier fonn in a language without 
taking other related languages into consideration—^which is knotvn as the 
method of internal reconstruction. All siidi tools along with an elaborate 
and rigorous framework of grammatical analysis developed in the nineteenth 
century laid a very strong foundation for the histories of individual langu¬ 
ages in Europe. 

Histories of Indian languages, however, could not be written in the 
nineteenth century. Grammatical studies which produced Astadhyayi or 
Tolkappiyam were virtually dead in the eighteenth century India. The works 
of Christian missionaries and British administrators who were the pioneers 
in the revival of grammatical studies in the nineteenth century, were hasty, 
inadequate and often full of errors. But a few scholars of high erudition were 
attracted to the virgin field of Indian languages. Bloomfield says that there 
are two ways of studying linguistic changes either by comparing related 
languages or by comparing different historical stages of the same language.* 
It was not possible to pursue the second line of investigation m respect of 
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modem Indian languages in the nineteenth century mainly because of the 
unavailability of earlier records in those languages. A people almost without 
a sense oi chronology hardly csred to date the manuscripts or to keep a record 
of their linguistic documents in a systematic manner. Before a spade work 
was done in that direction it was not possible to talk about the diiBferent stages 
of these languages with confidence. 'I'he early scholar studying the diangc 
in the history of Indian languages, thei'efore, preferred to adopt a compara¬ 
tive approach. I'he Rev. Robert Caldwell’s A Comparative Grammar of the 
Dravidian or South Indian Family of Languages (1856) was the first great 
work in this field. 'I his work inspired John Beanies to prepare A Compara¬ 
tive Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages of India (Vol. 1, 187a; 
Vol. 2, 1875; 3 * *879).“* This tradition was followed by A. F. Rudolf 

Hoernle in his A Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian Languages with 
Special Reference to Eastern Hindi (1880) and R. G. Bhandarkar in his 
Wilson Philological lectures (1877) on Sanskrit and the Prakrit languages 
derived from it.® Beames, Hoernle and Bhandarkar in particular gave valu¬ 
able insights into the study of individual languages like Bengali. Hindi 
or Marathi. 

'I'he first comprehensive and scientific account of the historical develop* 
nieiit of any Indian language is Jules Block’s La Formation de Langue 
Marathe (1920). It opened a new horizon in the history of Indian linguistic 
studies. 


II 

In the period between 1856 and 1920 few attempts were made towards 
the writing of a history of the Bengali language. In 1856 Rajendralal Mitra 
the celebrated Orientalist, wrote a brief and intcTesting paper in Bengali 
on the origin of the Bengali language.* This paixa* gives an account of the 
proto-Indo-European and the branching out of languages such as Sanskrit 
and Greek and Gothic from it. It mentions the laws of sound change and 
relates how the new Aryan languages such as Hindi and Bengali emerged 
through an evolution from Sanskrit and Prakrit. A similar approach is in 
W. S. Seton-Kerr’s article in 1849—^The Bengali Language and Literature.’ 
Mitra’s observations were used by early historians of Bengali literature in 
their introductory essays on the language.* In 1872 Sarada Charan Mitra 
wrote another interesting article on Bengali.* Bankim Chandra Chatterji too, 
made some valuable suggestions about the relation between Sanskrit and 
Bengali.^* While one must admire these papers as early attempts in the 
study of the history of the Bengali language, they are elementary and ama¬ 
teurish and cannot be taken very seriously. However, they created some 
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interest among the general readers about the histor>' of Bengali and at the 
same time were also partly responsible for the growth of many wild specu¬ 
lations about the origin of the Bengali language. 

Ill the l^eginning of this century, Shriiiath Sen. a forgotten Sanskritist, 
wrote a book entitled Bhasha Tallva (Vol. 1. i<)oo. Vol. II. igog). Sen’s 
dogmatic assertion that Bengali is but a corrupt form of Sanskrit only makes 
his basic contentions weak and misleading. His conclusions are in line with 
the pre-nineteenth century European sclRilars’ notion that development of 
language was actually a process of progressive corruption. Latin was belie\'ed 
to be a kind of corrupt Greek and the Romance languages as corrupt I.atin. 
Sen claimed that the so-called modern Indian languages were ‘corrupt’ forms 
of s{x)ken Sanskrit. His obsen’ations regarding the close relationship between 
Sanskrit and Bengali in their sound-systcni and morphology and syntax arc 
confused and he ignores those facts which tvould shatter his thesis. This book 
W’as short-lived, but the idea of Bengali being a kind of degenerate Sanskrit, 
continued to icarp imestigation into the nature of Bengali, an ini{X}rtant 
instance of it being Yofi^'sh Chandra \’id\.iiiidhi's Hangala Hhashn (igia). 
one of the pioneering works in the historical grammar of Bengali. 

rile first signiricant history of the Bengali language was Bijay Cilhandra 
Majumdar’s The History of the Bengali lAinguage published in igao. I'his 
work consists of fourteen lectures delivered at the University of Calcutta. 
Its author was a |x)et and an anthropologist. 'This Iiook is significant for two 
main rc*asons. Majumdar analysed the Bengali vocabulary and observed that 
a considerable number of words used in its various dialects could not lie 
derived from Sanskrit at all. On the evidence of these words he tried to burst 
the ‘myth’ that Bengali was completely a Sanskritic language and attempted 
to show its affinities with non-Aryan speeches both Dravidiaii and Austric. 
^Vhatevcr be the merits of his speculations, the book at least appeared to be a 
corrective against the exaggeralediiiotion that all forms of Bengali could be 
and should be explaincTl in terms of .Sanskrit, 'fhe book, however, suffers 
from an absence of a rigorous linguistic framework. 'I'he premise of non- 
Aryan ‘influence’ on Bengali is based on some anthropological evidence and 
intelligent conjectures. He tries to demonstrate that the non-Aryan influence 
in Bengali is much deeper than it is knmvn and aflirm that it extends beyond 
the level of lexical items. His observations on several Bengali suflixes and 
word-formation, though at places very refreshing, are not supported by a 
large body of data. His observations and condusions arc further weakened 
by his disr^rd for the process of sound change and his failure to dassify his 
data. He tries to prove that there are a large number of lexical items in 
Bengali which belonged to the non-Aryan languages spoken in Ben^l before 
the land was Aryanised. He goes a step further to show' that twp types of 
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accent, the accent on the initial syllable in Western dialects, and the accent 
on the non-initial syllable in Eastern dialects in Bengali are in existence. He 
thinks the accent on the non-initial syllable is of non-Aryan origin. He does 
not, however, construct a proto-stage of thq^ dialects which could have more 
precisely explained the nature of accent system in Bengali. His discussion on 
the feature of reduplication in Bengali is equally interesting but his con¬ 
clusion that it is a reflection of the non-Aryan speech is not very convincing. 
Had he comjxircd this feature of Bengali with that of other modern Aryan 
ianguages he would have found that they also shared it to some extent and 
it could have developed independent of any foreign influence. 

Majumdar wrote in the preface to his book, “The ethnic as well as the 
social history of a people or group of peoples must corroborate and light up 
the linguistic history, if the latter is to be rescued from the realm of pre¬ 
historic romance to which the story of philological origins, as often told, must 
be however reluctantly assigned by the critical or scientific historian of to¬ 
day.”" He discards the theory of Hoernlc of the inner and outer group of 
Aryans which he calls is based on ‘imaginary migratory movements’ but tries 
to explain the peculiarities of Bengali ‘by the successive ethnic contacts and 
mixtures with neighbouring or surrounding indigenous peoples*. Similarly 
the different accent systems of Bengali according to him may be explained by 
ethnic miscegenation.'" I'his bias for ethnic and social history has prompted 
him to devote at least three chapta'S to die land and people of Bengal. 
Whether Majunidar's \iews on the growth of Bengali and its relation to the 
social and ethnic history arc correct or not, his approach deserves a thorough 
examination, since the emphasis on social and ethnic history has continued to 
exist as evidenced by many histories of language of India as well as of the 
West. Mario Pei, for example, in his The Story of English (New* York, 195a) 
writes that “if a little geogi'aphical and political history gets intermingled 
within linguistic discussion, let it be remembered that is no divorcing langu* 
age from other human activities”. Therefore, it is essential to define what 
constitutes the Histoiy of language. 

The question of divorcing a language from other human activities is 
iiTele\’ant since the importance of studying linguistic activity in relation to 
other activities has been well recognized. In a scientific study of a language, 
it is desirable that it should be viewed as a system and that system can be 
described without any reference to the society in which it is used. The use¬ 
fulness of ecology is universally accepted, but that docs not invalidate the 
study of plant-morphology which is a subject of investigation by its own 
right. 

De Saussure is perhaps the first linguist to distinguish between what 
he calls 'external* and 'internal* linguistics. At one time in Europe laxge 
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number o£ woii(A were written in German entitled Reallexieon, which is 
related to the word Realien meaning material facts of life. The emj^iasis 
external linguistics is on Realien, as one finds in Majumdar's work. De 
Saussure differentiates the external and internal linguistics with a lovely 
analogy of the game of chess. “In chess,” writes De Saussure, “what is ex¬ 
ternal can be separated relatively easily from what is internal. The foct that 
the game passed from Persia to Europe is external, against that, everything 
having to do widi its system and rules is internal. If 1 use ivory che^men 
instead of wooden one, the change has no ^ect on the system, but if 1 
decrease or increase the iiumlx^r of chessman, this change has a profound 
effect on the ‘grammar’ of the game.”“ Similarly every language has an 
external as well as an internal history. 

The common practice among the Indian scholars writing a history' of a 
language (any available history of an Indian language can serve as a good 
example) is to give infonnation about the geographical boundaries within 
which the language is spoken, number of its speakers, its status in a given 
society, its us^uln«s as a medium of communication in different areas of 
social activity. It is equally common to talk about the vcxiabulary of the 
language, particularly about the loan words which are often shown as in¬ 
stances of foreign influence, and to point out the relations lietween language 
and race and culture and social and religious movements and so on and so 
forth. All these are extremely useful. Nonetheless, these are facts of external 
history of the language. The relation between language and scxriety is a fasci¬ 
nating field of study. Linguistics is often used as a useful tool in historical 
and anthropolc^cal research. Studies in such relationship have yielded inter¬ 
esting results and illuminated dark areas of pre-history or social life. A study 
of political and social and religious history, too, often gives valuable know¬ 
ledge about the source of many words in a language and ex{dains the causes 
of sudden influx of new woixls in a language. But that should not obscure 
the importance of studying the internal history of a language. A proper study 
of the history of a language must keep the external history distinct from its 
internal history. Majumdar did not do it and as a result the picture that 
has emerged from his book is a picture of confusion. 

Ill 

111 1926 Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterji published his The Origin and 
Development of the Bengali Language in two volumes. Grierson wrote in 
his foreword to this book, “Hitherto the ordinary Bengali grammarians have 
been silent about the history of the language and the origin of itf.fiiriitt, and 
in popular books published in India, the wildest theories about these have 
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occanonally been put forth without a shadow of justification. On the other 
hand, Beames, Hoemle and Bhandarkar having written much that is illu¬ 
minating in regard to it but sufficient materiaU were not available to any 
one of them..Grierson points out that there are two possible lines of 
investigation into the making of a language. The example of the first line 
is to be found in Beames* where all the forms of a speech as a whole have 
been considered and compared with each other and then some general rules 
are declared. Ihc other is to follow Trumpp, Hoernle and Bl<^ in taking 
one particular language as the text, examining it exhaustively, and compar¬ 
ing it with what is known of the others. Chatteiji, needless to say, took Blade's 
book on Marathi as his model. 

Chatterji is the first among the Indian scholars to distinguish between 
the external and internal history of a language. He tries to keep them sepa¬ 
rate throughout the book, except in few cases. He adds a note on that point: 
"I had to discuss many points; some of them side issues, especially in the 
introduction which should be but merely touched upon in a work of a pro¬ 
fessedly linguistic character, not being immediately a propos for history of 
language.. .”** He devotes the Introduction (pp. 1*235) exdusively to the 
external history as well as pre-history of Bengali, the rest of the book 
(pp. 237-1056) being devoted to the internal history of the language. His 
work deals with mu^ more than the title indicates and he mentions in the 
preface that it may be viewed as an essay towards Historical and Compara¬ 
tive Grammar of Bengali. Perhaps the magnitude of the theme justifies to 
some extent the largeness of the book. With touching modesty Chatterji 
quotes the Greek proverb mega biblion mega kakos in the prefiice. 

The first imporunt feature of this work is its vast data. No one before 
and after the publication of this book has handled such copious material. 
The literary historians in Bengal had already done admirable work in respect 
of discovering laige number of manuscripts, determining their possible dates 
of composition and editing them. Dinesh Chandra Sen’s Bangabhasha O 
Sahitya was thirty years old when Chatterji’s book was published. The 
Bangiya Sahitya Parisat had already diown keen interest in philological 
matters and men like Ramendrasun^r Trivedi and Rabindranath Tagore 
had published illuminating papers all of which proved to be of great impor- 
unce to Chatterji. Grierson’s Linguistic Survey of India (Vol. V, i, Calcutta, 
1903), Vidyanidhi’s book on Bengali and Jnanendramohan Das’ lexicon were 
equally useful to Chatterji. Moreover, two important texts were discovered 
b^re igaC: Haraprasad Sastri discovered the manuscript of Carya songs 
from the Nepal Durbar Library and published an edition of it in 1916: and 
Basantaranjan Ray published an edition of a manuscript (which Jic dis¬ 
covered in 1907 and which is known as Shri Krishna Kirtan) in 1916-17 from 
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the Bangiya Sahitya Parisat. Chatterji used all these materials along with 
the materials available in the existing grammars written by foreign and 
native scholars. T'hus this book became almost a mine of information and 
linguistic d:ita. While Chatterji deserves highest praise for collecting and 
using a \ast wealth of data, he could not, as we will tt7 to show presently, 
classify and analyse his data in a systematic nianncr. 

Chatter ji has cliosen Vcdic as his starting point. Vedic along with Classi¬ 
cal Sanskrit has been termed as Old Indo-Aryan. From Old Iiido-Aryan grew 
various dialects which arc known as Prakrits. The dialects of the Asbokan 
inscriptions; Pali, the language of Buddhist canonical and non-canonical 
literature; Ardha-Magadhi, the vehidc of Jaina literature: various literary 
Prakrits such as Maharashtri, Sauraseni etc. constitute the vast corpus of 
Middle liido-Ar)’an. Chatterji posits an intermediate stage between Old Indo- 
Aryan and Middle Indo-Ary'an; as w'cll as between Middle Indo-Aryan and 
the period when dialects such as Hindi. Bengali. Marathi emerged. 'Fhus 
he has given an elaborate—prolxibly too detailed—account of the prc-histor\' 
of Bengali. The proto-Bengali stage, howevei*. has remained rather undefined 
and unsatisfactory if by fjroto we mean the stage of a language immediately 
before a significant change takes place affecting any part of the language area 
and thus causes it to split into two. Chatterji points out that F.astcrn Prakrit 
is the ixirent language of Beng:ili. Assamese. Oriya, etc. But he does not stale 
when and how these languages had split from die parent language.*'^ The 
major shortcoming, in the light of modem researches, of Chatterji’s ImkiU is 
in its unsatisfactory analysis of language split. 

\ basic inquiry into the history of a language is about determining the 
point at w’liich a language did split from the {larent language; and to ideiuifx' 
the significant changes—^bolh phonemic and morphological—which mark its 
successive stages. No doubt. Chatterji demarcates three stages of development 
of Bengali which he calls Old Bengali. Middle Bengali and New Bengali, 
and also mentions two sub-stages within Middle Bengali which are l^rly 
Middle Bengali and Late .Middle Bengali. But the criteria of identifying 
these stages are not always lery convincing. In fact, in It is treatment 
phonology and morphology he has not followed the method of describing each 
stage of the language and explaining the changes, rather he has follosved the 
method of tracing the histori' of individual elements. 'I'he obvious limitation 
of this method can be observed in his treatment of Bengali vowels. For 
cxantplc, he has slated that the socalic r was either lost or was replaced by 
othcT vowels in the Middle Indo-Aryan stage. It follows, therefore, that the 
modern Indo-Aryan languages have nothing to do with it. The whole ques¬ 
tion of the replacement of y in Bengali is irrelevant since it never exist^ at 
any stage of Bengali. Similarly the question of long vowels of'Sanskrit and 
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their development in Bengali is unnecessary. There was a coalescence oi long 
and short vowels of Old Indo-Aryan either at some stage of one of the Middle 
Indo-Aryan dialects or at least at the proto>stage of Bengali. And if that is so, 
why one should dwell so much on the Old Indo-Aryan vowels. It is unneces¬ 
sary to point out that the sources of Bengali/i/are Old Indo-Aryan/i/and/I/ 
since Bengali emerged when there was a complete merger of short and long/i / 
into/i/. There is nothing wrong in tracing the development of individual 
phonemes from Old Indo-Aryan to New Indo-Aryan, in fact that is extremely 
useful. But when a particular phoneme is lost or replaced at a certain stage, 
the story of that particular phoneme should end there. If the vocalic r is lost 
.in middle Indo-Aryan stage, it cannot be taken up again in the history of 
New Indo-Arvan. 

Moreover, Chatterji’s description of the sources of Bengali sounds are 
examples of imprecise statements. Let us take one or two examples to elucidate 
this {x)int. Chatterji states the sources of Bengali/p/in initial positions as 
from Old Indo-Aryan p- and pr-. But it is well known that Old Indo-Aryan 
pr- bc'comes p- in Middle Indo-Aryan. Therefore, the source of Bengali 
|)- should not be traced in Old Indo-Aryan pr-. 

l ake the case of the development of /g in Bengali. Chatterji traces the 
initial £-in Bengali to the initial e- of Old Indo-Aryan and -£- to -e- of Old 
Indo-Aryan and -ia- of Middle Bengali. It is clear from his description that 
/e/ had to allophones [e] and [£]. He has stated the environments where 
[e] used to occur but docs not show how at one stage allophone [£] started 
contrasting with [c] and thus [£] became a separate phoneme. He could have 
saved much space and achievc*d simplicity of description and that would have 
been more useful than tracing the sources of [£] up to Old Indo-Aryan, had 
he stated the conditions precisely under which the phonemic change took 
place. Since this is perhaps the most significant innovation in Bengali vowel 
system let us take it more seriously and let us sec if we can offer and alterna¬ 
tive and a more simple solution. 

[£] ocairrcd in the following environments in Middle Bengali 

(i) C - Cd 

(C=sany consonant, Ns any nasal consonant, R== flapped consonant and 
Ve=any velar stop) 

Take these examples : / dekhoe / [d £ khoe] 'he sees' 

/ dekhoho / [d £ khoho] 'you see* 
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We know that at some stage of Middle Bengali/h/between the sequence 
was lost and in non-initial position oo pr^uoed o which later became 
o in modem Qdcutta Bengali. Again Middle Bengali sequences oe, la, and 
ai in non-initial position produced e at a later stage. Because of these changes 
[6] and [c] began to appear in the same environment. For example 


Stage I 

/dekhoe/ [d 6 khoe] 

/dekhia/ [dekhia] 

/dekhaho/ [d 6 khaha] 
/dekhiha/ [dekhiha] 


Stage II 
/d 6 khe/ 
/dekhe/ 

/*d£khaa,dekha/ 

/dekhio/dekho/ 


'he sees* 

'having seen* 
*¥011 sec* 

‘You sec (later)* 


In describing this particular development Chatterji brings various issues 
including influence of English but obscures the process of an internal change 
in the language. 

Hoeningswald observes that “replacement change cannot be formulated 
unless the Earlier Stage and the Later Stage have each been subjected to 
synchronic phonemic and grammatical analysis.”'* And this is precisely what 
Chatterji has not done. In his description of Old Bengali he has tried to 
reconstruct the early pronunciation mostly on the basis of his interpretation 
of the language of Carya songs which he has accepted as the earliest extant 
specimens of Old Bengali. But it has its obvious limitations. The existing 
manuscript of the Carya songs was written at a much later period than the 
period of the composition of those songs. While the spellings suggest the coale¬ 
scence of the sibilants, or the dental and alveolar nasals in the speech of the 
scribe, they do not tell us much about the actual sound system of the speech 
of the poets. If the manuscript is accepted as it is then the rimming between 
dental and alveolar stops (which can suggest evidence of merger of dental 
and alveolar stops as in Asumese) or between 1 and d (which might suggest 
traces of 1 which contrasts witfi 1 in modem Oriya) can throw some light on 
the phonology of the language in which these lyrics are written. Chatterji 
has considered the Carya songs as specimens of Old Bengali on evidence of 
some morphological features. In fact almost every literary historian of Oriya, 
Assamese and Maithili have also mentioned them as specimens of dieir res¬ 
pective language. To whatever language we assign these songs, the first thing 
is to describe the lauguage the text as minutely as possible without any 
pre-conceived notion. Any attempt to call the lan^age of the Carya songs 
either Bengali or Oriya or Assamese or Maithili without describing the 
language is to oversimplify a very comjdex situation. 

Even a cursory glance at these songs raises doubt about the uniformity 
of the language. Lo^ at the pronominal system which -at once show that 
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either these songs represent se\'eral successive stages of one dialect or they 
represent different dialects. 


1 st Person 

Nominative Oblique 

1 hSu — 

II amhe ambhe >- 

III moi ~ moe ma mo¬ 


ll Person 

Nominative Oblique 

tumhe — 

toi tu to— 


hSu is of the lowest frequency in the text. Either it was already an archaic 
form during the composition of the Carya songs or it was still in use in one 
particular dialect (D,) different from another dialect (D,) where amhe jambhe 
was in use. And mnfmoelm belonged to another dialect (D,). In the later 
stage of Bengali, forms of D, and Da are found in different dialects (i.e., 
ami derived from amhe j ambhe and mui derived from mnfmoelm do not 
occur in the same dialect). This is also true of tumhe and toi/tu.^' In case 
of third person pronoun ^e picture presents similar possibilities. 


I II III 


se 


so 


te 

tas— 
tah—/tab 
ta— 


} 


Nominative 

Oblique 


Both so and te were lost at the next stage (so far as standard Bengali is 
concerned),** the ta- remained as the base for oblique pronominals in Bengali. 
The forms tas-Jtah-fta- represent different stages of the original tasya. It is, 
therefore, not easy to consider the Carya songs as specimens of one particular 
dialect. It can be further argued that the verb formations, participial con¬ 
structions and case-markers present very interesting picture and all go against 
the conclusion that the Carya songs were written in a particular dialect 
spoken in a particular area. It can he very well an ardfidal poetic style. But 
I do not want to argue on that point in this paper. My present point is to 
emphasize the linguistic anomalies of the text and that any arbitrary con¬ 
clusion will not help us to understand the nature of the language of the 
Carya songs. 

Similarly in Shri Krishna Kirtan, which has been accepted by Chatterji 
and by later historians of Bengali as the specimen of Early Middle Bengali 
one notices at least two stages A one dialect. 
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Shri Krishna Kirtan 

Modem Calcutta dialect 


Stage I 

Stage II 



A. 

baroha 

bara 

baro 

^twelve' 


dharaha 

dhara 

dharo 

'keep (it)^ 

B. 

bahae 

bahe 

ba6 

'(he) carries' 

‘(it) drips' 


jharae 

jhare 

jhare 

C. 

kar 5 

kari 

kori 

'I do' 


chaho 

cahi 

cai 

'I look' 

D. 

haitc 

hote 

hotc 

‘fiom' 

These four groups 

of examples in 

the second column in Shri Krishna 


Kirtaii show loss of medial -h*. replacement of —oe by -e. replacement of 
personal inflection —5 by -i, and loss of >i- in a sequence of—a i—.'And the 
forms in the second column arc closer to Modern Bengali. 'I'his is enough to 
show that this manuscript contains specimens of at least t^vn different stages of 
the gromh of Bengali and the stages must be identified and the data should 
be arranged accordingly. It is not suggested that Chatterji is unaware of this 
problem but only that he does not present the history of the growth of Middle 
Bengali and its subsequent changes with greater rigour which demands a 
systematisation of his data. 

Chatterji uses considerable data from various dialects which arc indeed 
of great \'aluc. But he does not give a comprehensive description of the 
various dialects. Had he concentrated on the emergence of one particular 
dialect (for example the standard colloquial) he could have avoided the 
descriptions of other dialects. But he often digresses from his main issue and 
talks about other dialects as well. In spite of our very meagre information 
about the Middle Bengali dialects and mutilated manuscripts it is possible 
to reconstruct the earlier stages of various dialects. Since it is important to 
know the different kinds of development in different dialects it is desirable 
to treat them separately. Let us takle the case of the development of nasal 
vowels. The Middle Indo-Aryan sequence of a vowel-nasal consonant-conso¬ 
nant (VNC) had undergone changes in Bengali in two ways: 

VNC 



In some of the dialects the V was nasalised which began to contrast with 

(Hral vowels, and the N was lost. In some other dialects the N- was retained 

1 
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for some period and then lost and thus crdited divergence between the 
dialects.^* 

Chatterji's attempt to show the changes of Old Indo-Aryan grammatical 
system into New Indo-Aryan often prevents him to show the development 
of the grammatical system within Bengali. For example, he has classified the 
Bengali verb roots into primary and secondary roots. His analysis is of course 
useful for those interested in knowing the changes that the Old Indo-Aryan 
roots underwent in later stages. But for the development of Bengali, informa¬ 
tion whether several roots were originally causatives in Old Indo-Aryan, is 
of little importance, since Bengali inherited them from a proto-language 
where they ceased to be oiusatives. Similarly whether certain roots can be 
traced up to the primary roots of Classical Sanskrit or Vedic or whether they 
were originally prefixed roots are hardly helpful in understanding the history 
of the growth of Bengali. 'I'he information of roots directly borrowed from 
Sanskrit properly belongs to the external history of the language, and unless 
such borrowings did affect the internal structure of Bengali—^tvhich they 
hardly did—as all examples given by Chatter]i are restricted to a particular 
style of wTiting and only a few appear in speech—it is of very little historical 
significance. 

I'hese comments wdll suffice to point out the inadequacy of Chatterji’s 
very valuable work. I have tried to show that he collected immense data but 
his handling is not satisfactory. Instead of giving a synchronic description of 
each stage of Bengali and then correlating the stages, he treats the history of 
individual elements of the language. He docs not demarcate clearly the differ¬ 
ent stages of Bengali in terras of significant innovations in the language. And 
he often fails to distinguish between the changes which arc significant and 
which are not. These comments arc not necessarily to be viewed as an attempt 
to belittle the contribution of Chatterji. This book was written about fifty 
years ago and linguistic science has made a tremendous progress during this 
half-century. The tools of linguistic analysis have become more sophisticated 
and new models of linguistic descriptions have been created. Several models 
are now outmoded and sevn^l others are under fire. Chatterji’s book was 
fresh and modern in 1926. 


IV 

The Origin and Development of the Bengali Language inspired many 
scholars in other parts of India to write histories of languages.^" But not a 
single significant scholarly work on the history of the Bengali language has 
bem written since 1926. Sukumar Sen’s Bhashar Itibritta (Calcutta, 1953) 
and Muhammad Shahidullah’s Bangala Bhashar Itibritta (Dacca, 1968)** arc 
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pedagogical in their approach and are intended to be used as text books. 
Sen's l^k contains a general introduction to phonetics, semantics, descrip* 
tions of sound change and definitions ctf various terms and a brief account of 
Indo-European language family, a sketdiy outline oi the Vedic and Prakrit 
etc. His s^eme of the historical development of Bengali follows more or 
less dosely Chatterji's. Shahidullah's brok has a greater unity of design 
and he has examined the various opinions regarding the origin Efongali and 
has put forward his own views though not with much evidence and aigu- 
ments, and has tried to show the influence of the Munda languages on 
Bengali. Otherwise this book, too, follows the traditional pattern. It is not 
necessary to go into the details of these two hooki (both enjoyed great 
popularity among the students, one in West Bengal and the other in East 
Bengal) since both are unsatisfactory in their designs, archaic in their methods 
and written in a pedestrian style. Few more books have been published 
during the recent years to meet the need of the increasing number of 
students studying Btmgali at post-graduate level who are obliged to take a 
course on the history Bengali.** These books give the impression that 
linguistic researches came to a sudden halt in the early thirties. The writer 
of a text book is expected to be interested in exposing the student to ways 
of looking at a language and to make him familiar with the latest tools 
and techniques. Most of these books betray very clearly the ignorance of 
their authors of the latest developments in historical linguistics. 

Like the histmy of a nation, a comprehensive and scientific history of 
a language—^both external and internal—possibly cannot be written by a 
single individual. Even when one scholar undertakes sudi a \'ast task he 
has to depend on the labours of a large number of sch<^ars in the field. Very 
little work has been done in the field of Bengali dialectology. If the data 
of earlier stages of our dialects are available they can be of immense help 
to the study of diachronic studies. Since such materials arc not available 
till now. the dialect study has to b^diatopic.** i.e.. an approach involving 
topographical factors has to be seriously considered. The study of dialects can 
be of great help in refining as well as enlarging our knowledge of the external 
history of the language, and also, as pointed out by McIntosh, the regional 
differerKes in dialect observed in a diatopic approach will naturally lead us 
“to investigate any possible historical causes, l^h of a linguistic and non- 
linguistic kind, and which might explain these differences’*.** Without a 
detailed study of the various dialects, one cannot possibly think of a com¬ 
prehensive history oi Bengali. 

Secondly, the question of the origin of Bengali needs fresh examination. 
The existing view, postulated Grierson and others, is that Beiigali emerged 
from the Magadhi Apabhramsa which is a later form of Maga^i Prakrit. 
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ShahiduUah objected to it on the ground that though Old Indo-Aryan/r/has 
been replaced by/l/in Magadhi both are separate phonemes in Bragali. 
Old In^Aryan/j/has been replaced by/y/in Magadhi while that feature 
is absent in Bengali. Keith also thought it was difficult to prove traces of 
Magadhi in Bengali with any cogency.** ShahiduUah sugge^ that it will 
be wrong to assign any particular Prakrit as the parent language of Bengali, 
rather a proto-stage has to be reconstructed. 

Thirty, available manuscripts, including the Carya songs, have to be 
edited on an ad hoc basis, i.e., each linguistic element must be described 
only on the basis of its relationship to other elements in the same text. 
Mukherji’s account of the language of the Carya Text is one of the first 
ventures in this direction.** A rigorous description of the languages of both 
Caiya songs and of Shri Krishna Kirtan is the first requisite for the study 
of Old and Middle Bengali. 

This review of Bengali linguistic historiography shows one thing very 
clearly that historians of the Bengali language have failed to keep pace 
with the tremendous speed devdopment in linguistic researches in Eun^ 
and in America. The state of perfection, like the horizon ctf the earth, recedes 
fiirther as one approaches near it. Therefore, it is high time that scholars in 
this field must ^ed their complacency and start this important work afresh. 
A restatement of Chatterji’s book can be a good start. That can at least 
set an example of so|4iisticated approach in respect of methodology in 
historical linguistics bkbre the stu^nts to enable them to distinguish the 
amateurish and irresponsible writings from serious works. Otherwise siirh 
adulterated scholarship will continue to thrive in our academic life. 
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te 



ti- te- 

(tini) (tena-) 
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Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar and the 

Education of Bengal 

ASOK SEN 


1 

LKAKMNG and RKSPKCrrABIMlT 

IswAR Chfindra first came to Calcutta in 1828. In the same year the citv 

t t 

received ^Villiam Bentinck as the new Governor-General, who distinguished 
himself for his idea of development based "on the belief in the limitless 
]X)ssibilitics of mankind as ‘civilised Euro{)e' with its factories and its two 
Chamber Parliaments, its newspapers and its scientific academics first dis¬ 
closed them".' All his means" to attain that goal in the economic sphere— 
indigo *as a centre of a circle of development’, tlic (Moucester mills, the 
collieries and other modern entcrpnscs under the aegis of Britisli capital— 
were aborted in course of less than a decade. And the roads and steamers, 
which had called forth so much of Bentinck’s zcid and initiative, came to 
absorb the country more effectively in the colonial nexus of trade and exploi¬ 
tation. bv providing new facilities for a pattern of sales and purchases bcnc- 
ficial to the British imperial economy. 

However, Bcntinck's policy on education found the circumstances more 
propitious to carry out fhe mission of ‘civilized Europe*. His resolution of 
1835, itssigned supreme and almost exclusive priority for English learning. 
As is well known, the new policy derived its premises from the evidence of 
native craving to learn English and was tun^ to the object^ of forming a 
class of 'interpreters’ between the rulers and the ruled. Its makers and spokes¬ 
men went by the sole experience of Calcutta, where a perfect accord had 
been emerging between the British and Indian leaders, as regards necessity 
for English as the medium of education. 

This was expected since the rich and leading Bengali families in 
Calcutta, owed their wealth and success to the rise of the British power. 
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They attained {Mnosp^ity in the activities of trading middlemen, money¬ 
lenders, and landlords, and, as an English observer commented, **under our 
sovereignty, chiefly in our service, and entirely through our protection*’/ 
Further, “It is in Calcutta that the effect the intercourse between the 
Europeans and natives is in any degree visible, as there alone an indistinct 
sort of link may be discwered between the rulers and the pec^e".* Let us 
then have a look at what was visible in the sphere social intercourse, and 
led, together with the causes enumerated above, to ensure that “the En^ish 
language itself has thus become not only of material ad%'antage, but it is 
fashionable in the Indian Metropolis; a native gentleman does not like to 
confess his ignorance of it; it seems as if he would lose caste in the eyes of an 
Englishman of high rank by addressing him in Bengali”.* 

Describing a party “given by Ramniohan Roy, a rich Bengalee baboo”,' 
Fanny Parkes wrote in 18*23, excellent fireworks, of the nach girls 

who were dancing and singing, and “included among thciii" Nickec, the 
Catalan! of the East, and also of Indian jugglery which was introduced after 
supper. She noted that the house ^vas handsomely furnished and “everything 
in European style, with the exception of the owner”.* l2!t us describe another 
ceremony in the same year “at the house of a wealthy Baboo during the 
festival of the Doorga Puja or Dasera”, where, “In the rooms on one side ... 
a handsome supper was laid out, in the European style, supplied by Messrs. 
Gunter and Harper, where ices and French wines were in plenty for the 
European guests. In the rooms on the other sides . . . were groups of nach 
girls dancing and singing, and crowds of European and lutive gentlemen 
sitting on sohis or on chairs Ibtening to Hindoostanee airs”.* 

Thus, in their world of leisure and recreation, the rich Bengalis were 
taking to new styles of sociability, pandering to the tastes and preferences 
of their sovereign benefactors. Their motives and ambitions did not lack 
a sense of competition, though entirely ^n its own limited and lo^^l terms, 
and also quite frustrating in its total import. For example, in the winter 
races of 1836 in Calcutta, “A cup of silver, given by a rich Bengalee, 
Dwamkanalh Tagore, was run for: the cup was elaborately worked, and 
the workmanship good; but the design was in the excess of bad taste, and 
such as only a fliaboo would have apfnoved”.^^* There was perhaps a airious 
coincidence in the winning of this cup by a horse named 'Aliaentee*. Let 
me not be criticised however for ignming die logical maxim that proper 
names, whether of men or of lower animals, may have no connotation. But 
a strai^ logic was really woiking itself out in our history of those days. 

These are only a few oi the numerous examples one can discover from 
the various narratives. Already, there were signs ^ a sober reaction as well, 
whidi indicated the level of learning and communication attained by. the 
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rich men of Calcutta. In its issue of 12th November, 1826, the Calcutta 
Gazette severely criticised" the practice of native gentlemen to cater “for 
the grosser mtertainment of European guests” and for “throwing their doors 
open to a promiscuous mob”. Further, it emphasized that those Bengalis 
“are far from being deficient either in intelligence, or information, or com¬ 
mand of the English language, requisite to a free and friendly intercourse 
with their guests at a more pro|Ntious season and under more fovourable 
circumstances”." 

Certainly, Rammohaii and Dwarakaiiath were among those who had 
espoused the cause of achie\ing ‘more propitious* and ‘more fovourable* cir< 
cumsunces. I'he examples, we have cited above, were germane to the milieu 
in which such efforts were conducted. No wonder that in this background, 
Bentinck and Macaulay saw perfect accord between their policy and the 
aspirations of their subjects. Already the rich citizens of Calcutta had come 
forw-ard to set up English schools and colleges in the city. They were also 
active in the good work done by organisations like the Calcutta School 
Societv and the Calcutta School Book Societv. Their ideals of education were 

* t 

evident in the establishment of Hindu College in 1817 and even more expli- 
citly in the remonstrance of Rammohan Roy against the foundation of the 
Sanskrit College in 1824." 

And so when the new policy on education was pushed to gain in pace 
neither the long-term imperial perspective, nor its immediate exigencies 
had concern over the other kind of evidence submitted by William Adam in 
his reports" on the state of things prevailing outside the domain of Anglo- 
Indian accord in Calcutta: “I cannot however expect that the reading of the 
report should convey the impressions which I have received from daily 
witnessing the mere animal life to whicli ignorance consigns its victims, un¬ 
conscious of any wants or enjoyments beyond those which they participate 
with the beasts of the field—^unconscious of any (rf the higher purposes for 
whidi existence has been bestowed, society lias been constituted, and govern¬ 
ment is exercised”." Macaulay remarked that Adam was referring to an 
evil “which time alone can remedy”." Sticking to the position of diffusing 
wider information and better sentiments among upper and middle classes, 
Auckland, the then Governor-General, declared “that the hope of acting 
immediately and powerfully on the mass of the poor peasantry in India is 
certainly for from being strong for me”." 

Adam set his focus on conditions in rural Bengal, where lived the vast 
majority of the peofde. Iswar Chandra was born in a rural Brahmin family 
of traditional pandits. Though not a part of the poor peasantry, it had long 
experience of grinding poverty for away from the ridies and splendour of 
new Calcutta. What we know from Iswar Chandra’s own description" of 
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Rainjoy 'I'arkabhuiiaii, his grandfather, gives us the portrait of a man akin 
to that ideal type of Sanskrit scholars observed by Adam: “The humbleness 
and simplicity of their characters, their dwellings and their apparel, forcibly 
contrast with the extent of their acquirements and the refinement of their 
feelings ... I saw men not only iinpreleuding, but plain and simple in 
their nianiicrs and though seldom, if ever, offensively coarse, yet reminding 
me of the very humblest classes of hliiglish and .Scottish {peasantry; . . 

Ranijoy's unconcern for material comfort and his determination not 
to yield to selfish and overbearing relatives, impelled him to go on pilgrimage 
for long periods. His wife had to earn a livelihood for herself and her child¬ 
ren, by working on a .spinning-wheel (charka) and selling tiic yarn to weavers 
in neighbouring Khirpai, then a large centre of crafts and trade.®® Such 
extreme poverty forced Thakurdas, Is war Chandra’s father, to go to Calcutta 
at an early age. and work as a low-placed clerk in a business house, after 
acquiring a little knowledge of English from perfunctory sources.®' 

Iswar Chandra had his early education in an elementary school of 
Kirsingha. 'I'he teacher thought higlily of fswar's talents and advised his 
father to place the boy in a g^d English .school in Calcutta. At that time, 
'riiakurdas had a paltry income of ten rupees per month. Despite his wishes, 
it was practically impossible for Thakurdas to admit his son to the Hindu 
College, which would require the pa)ment of a monthly fee of live rupees.®® 
He was advised by friends to ti-y for Iswar’s admission to the free scliool of 
David Hare. If it was seriously pursued. Iswar Chandra might have had to 
run after Hare’s palanquin, as Ramtanu Lahiri had done a few years ago.*® 
Perhaps, it was not practicable because Iswar Cliandra, then a boy of eight, 
could not ronceivably go for an ordeal which Ramtanu had passed through 
at the age of thirteen. 

After a few months of indecision, then, Iswar Chandra was placed in 
the .Sanskrit College in June, 1829.^'Phis institution was known to. have a 
.sound system of learning and several careers were open to its successful 
students. No fee.s were charged from the students.®* I'hakurdas could then 
engage himself in cherishing happy thoughts on the future of his son, when 
Iswar Ciihandra might become a teacher in a tol or cfiatuspalhi of his own.” 
It would as well be a return to the traditional family activity which 
'I'hakurdas failed to pursue for reasons of poverty and distress. 

I'hus initially, Iswar Chandra did not enjoy the means and advantage 
to secure admission to the Hindu Collc:gc, where “Young men from the best 
himilies of the city attended ... in great numbers, attracted not by the 
hope of stipends, of whicii there were very few, but by the more laudable 
ambition of increasing their sexiial respectability, and, in scrnie cases, we 
may venture to suppose, by a pure love of knowledge’’.®* The nature of 
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difficulties reveals to us the narrow bias of the calculations made some years 
later by Macaulay and Trevelyan, when they propounded the new education 
policy. My object, of course, is not to deny that to some extent at least, in 
due course, the policy of 1835 made English education more accessible to 
poorer aspirants of new careers and social respectability under British rule. 
However, it is significant that not being one from ‘the best families of the 
city’, Iswar Chandra had his place among those whom Trevelyan categorised 
as ‘hired’’' pupils in his assessment of priorities of education for the country. 

Iswar Chandra read in the Sanskrit College till he was twentyone and 
progressed into a scholar of great repute. He had an excellent record of 
wonderful proficiency in all the branches of Sanskrit learning including 
grammar, literature, rhetoric, logic and philosophy. Equally admirable were 
the original qualities of his mind and perception as revealed in the essays 
and verses he had tvritten even during his student days. Further. Iswar 
Chandra passed the Law Committee Examination when he was only 
seventeen. His merit was no less pronounced in the optional le.irning of 
Englisli, W'hich Iswar Chandra could then study only for a few years before 
the closure of English teaching in the Sanskrit College in 1835. Indeed, the 
excellence of this young scholar reached legendary heights, widely and un- 
exccptionably acknowl^ged by his teachers, and thus Iswar Chandra came 
to be acclaimed as Vidyasagar when he was still a student.” 

For Istvar Chandra, such scholarly eminence was not merely a matter 
of devotion to learning; it tvas a continuous struggle against extremely 
adverse circumstances of poverty and distress. Iswar Chandra bore all that 
hardship with courage and determination, as he had been growing up from 
boyhood to youth, from the anonymity of a poor village boy to the eminence 
of Vidyasagar. Amidst all this, he would find the time and the mind again 
to help the poor and the distressed. This is how a large part of the money 
from his scholarships was spent. 'I'hc onerous load of household work never 
did deter him from spending sleepless nights for the nursing and succour 
of helpless cholera patients. And for Thakiirdas, he never failed to do all 
that could be expected horn the eldest son of a poor and enainibercd ffither. 
Thakurdas, in his turn, thought of buying little bits of land with the money 
received from Iswar Chandra's scholarships, hoping that their rental would 
be used eventually for the maintenance of students in a tol or chatuspathi 
to be set up by his learned son.’* 

The ambition of Thakurdas proved to be too limited. Vidyasagar became 
an educator of his fellow men on a scale immensely larger and more signi¬ 
ficant than that of a small tol or chatuspathi. At the level of fame and earning 
his son had reached Thakurdas could certainly have no grievance over this 
course of development. From 1841 to 1858, Vidyasagar ser\'ed in several 
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government institutions on a monthly salary ranging from Rs. 50 to Rs. 500 
in various capacities such as Head Pandit or Serists^r of the Fort William 
College, the Assistant Secretary of the Sanskrit College, Head Writer and 
Treasurer of the Fort William College, Professor and later the Principal of 
the Sanskrit College and at last Assistant Inspector of Schools in the districts 
of Burdwan, Nadia, Hooghly and Midnapore. While working at his first post 
of the Head pandit in the Fort William College, Vidyasagar acquired a sound 
knowledge of English and Hindi, whereby he was fully equipped to act in 
the role of an ‘interpreter’ between the ruler and the ruled, a role about 
which Macaulay was so explicit in his statement on the future of English 
education in India. 

Thus, Iswar Chandra, once a poor village boy. grew up into a man 
of great qualities and distinction. He had no birthright of social respectabi¬ 
lity in metropolitan Calcutta. Notwithstanding his uncommon talents and 
aptitude for learning, Ishwar Chandra was dcpri\ed of his stipend during 
the period when the amount of such grants to the Sanskrit College was 
reduced by more tliaii 50 per cent between 1835 and 1841.®" It may be 
recalled that seventy student petitioners of the Sanskrit College, prayed to 
Auckland in 18^6 for a renewal of their stipends.''" Obviously then there 
were obstacles even to his pursuit of learning, which Iswar Chandra had to 
overcome through his own extraordinary tnerit, nticcasing labour and 
discipline of liardship. All of this must have determined much of his future 
ability to combine an enormous courage with readiness of will, his ideal of 
social service with limitless compassion for human suffering. 

What was not his birthright accrued to Ishwar Chandra as his achieve¬ 
ment. His glorious record of It^rniiig o{)enc‘d up the doors to social respecu- 
bility. For his society, it was the i>criod of a new beginning spurred at one 
level by the appeal of enlightenment through western learning. A large 
premium on the knowledge of English, the language of the foreign rulers, 
was tne consequence. But the knowledge of English had its other, and even 
more determining attraction of being die necessary’ means to obtain riches 
and respectability under British rule. And so, in this context of history, the 
wages of respectability had to be paid in an acceptance and conformity which 
would put the two aims of learning in a critical contradiction. Between 
social respectability and social progress fell the dark shadow of the over¬ 
powering British empire and its effects on the entire economy and society 
of the country. 

Again, to envisage the creative extent of his life-tasks, Vidyasagar chose 
an identity and its prospect inside the same sequence of transition. Inevitably, 
his choice was also entangled in the incongruity of the ends of enlightenment 
to the social means available for their attainment. Such were the contraries 
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that detached learned respectability from the roots of social progress in nine* 
teenth century Bengal. And, for a man of Vidyasagar’s strength and 
humanity, it was never a r^ession due to any innate weakness of will or 
conscience but a futility arising from the incoherence of the elements of 
identity which his society offered him as a man of learning and respectability. 
The nature of that identity, its endeavours and its defeats, will he reveal^ 
to us as we shall take a fuller account of what Vidyasagar wanted to do for 
the education of his countrymen. 


II 

Education and the Economy 

A learned man of humble rural origin, Vidyasagar had his own ideas 
on the needs of education for his people. The ideas reflected his sound 
‘acquirement’ of traditional learning, and even more remarkably, his own 
perception of conflicts between the old and the new in the transition which 
was taking place. During the thirties of the last century when Iswar Chandra 
was a student of Sanskrit College, Calcutta went through the experience of 
statutory abolition of sati and of reactions leading to the formation of the 
Dharmasabha; of the craze among a section of the English educated youth 
to embrace Christianity; and of the panic and tension roused by the threat 
of the ‘Young Bengal* to break away from traditional customs and 
restrictions."* 

The roots of the conflict were perhaps evident to Iswar Chandra in the 
contrasts he must have witnessed between the Sanskrit College, his own 
place of learning with its ensemble of poorer students and traditional orienta¬ 
tion of studies, and the neighbouring Hindu College which was attended 
by young men from affluent families and turned into the centre of new 
learning that made some students critically aware of the incoherence of their 
religious and social living. It was this learning and the iconodasm evoked 
among the first generation of students, that impelled a few sons to go against 
their fathers, and to believe that “a father’s cries are not stronger than those 
of truth”.** 

For Vidyasagar, the break up of old dogmas and the acceptance of new 
ideas never came to conflict with his lifelong love and veneration for his 
parents. His courage and independence, and no less his strength of rationality, 
which was almost unique among his contemporaries, were invariably involv¬ 
ed in more impersonal issues and means of so^ articulation. The early yean 
of his work at the Fort William College were filled with hard labour, rigid 
discipline, and acquisition of new knowledge through the opportunity of com- 
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ing in close contact with English scholars and administrators. Then followed 
his appointment in 1846 to the post of Assistant Secretary in the Sanskrit 
College, which lasted however for fifteen months only, since Vidyasagar re¬ 
signed from this job due to his experience of not finding "those opportunities 
of being useful in anticipation of which””* he had applied for the 
appointment. 

Vidyasagar expected to cariy* out a plan of reforms in the Sanskrit 
College. I'he changes which he proposed regarding the content of studies, 
rephasing of the cun’iculum and the methods of teaching, were aimed at 
“hicilitating the acquirement of the largest store of sound Sanskrit and English 
learning combined ... to produce men who will be highly useful in the 
work of imbuing our Vernacular dialects with the Science and civiliration 
of the Western world”."® But Rasamoy Dutt, the Secretary of the Sanskrit 
College, suppressed the plan without due consideration of its merits. 
Vidyasagar resigned in protest and wrote to the Secretary that failing to effect 
reforms, “the Institution will not fully answer its two purposes namely of 
imparting Sanskrit literature primarily and of teaching English 
secondarily”.®* Further, he was cTitical of the foilure of the Searetarv' to 
redress the inconvenience caused to the students of the Sanskrit College as 
and when the Principal of the Hindu College assumed the privilege "to take 
occasionally a portion of the stools and desks of the Sanskrit College for the 
accommodation of his own students at a particular examination for 3 or 4 
days together"."' 

But for his fearless sense of dignity and independence, Vidyasagar could 
hardly afford to resign from his post in the Sanskrit College. I'herc were 
twenty dependants in his Calcutta household, mostly poorer relations and 
friends, and a remittance each month was regularly due to his parents at 
Birsingha. I'he only other earner in the himily was Dinabandhii. his younger 
brother who had been absorbed.^t Vidyasagar's request, in his former post 
at the Fort William College. After accepting Vidyasagar's resignation, 
Rasamoy Dutt commented to some acquaintances: “How will Vidyasagar 
earn his living?” Vidyasagar’s reaction was entirely nonchalant: he re¬ 
marked: “'rell Rasamoy Babu that Vidyasagar will live by selling 
vegetables”."" 

Vidyasagar had already applied his mind and energy to the free enter¬ 
prise of printing and publishing hooks."* 'Fhe initial capital of six hundred 
rupees was rais^ with a loan foom a close foiend of Vidyasagar. And then 
in equal partnership with Madanmohan Tarkalankar, his friend and collea¬ 
gue at the Sanskrit College, Vidyasagar set up the 'Sanskrit Press and Deposi- 
tory’ —^printers, publishers and stockists—^which started off in business by 
publishing an edition of Bharat Chandra’s AnnaMmahgal Wd Vidyasagar's 
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Beial PanchabiihshaH, with encouragement from Major Marshall, the 
Secretary of the Fort William College and Vidyasagar's consistent friend and 
benefactor, who purchased one hundred copies of each book for his students. 
Vidyasagar showed remarkable ingenuity for devising improvement of 
Bengali types and their mode of setting by compositors. Indeed, his endless 
creativity as a writer together with his efficiency in the book business gave 
Vidyasagar the freedom he required for his lifelong struggle to reform educa* 
tion and society. The independence of his mind and activity was never con¬ 
strained by the problem of livelihood. ^ 

At the request of Mouat, the then Secretary of the Goundl of Education, 
Vidyasagar joined the Sanskrit College for the second time as Professor of 
Literature, in December, 1850. Committing himself to the object of reforms, 
which had been aborted on the previous occasion, Vidyasagar accepted the 
new job, on a definite understanding that he would soon be given the 
authority of Principal of the college. Shortly after his appointment, 
Vidvasagar was assigned the responsibility of framing a report on the working 
of the Sanskrit College. Together with his report, Vidyasagar put forward a 
total plan for remodelling the various branches of studies, based on his aim 
to render a more useful and practical bent to the entire enurse of learning. 
'I'hc plan amounted to a mature and more comprehensive formulation of 
the proposals which Vidyasagar had submitted in 1847.^" 

The Sanskrit College was then passing through a severe crisis and the 
Education Council apprehended that the institution might have to be abo¬ 
lished altogether. The number of students had been falling off mainly due 
to the paucity of worldly prospects before the scholars passing from the 
Sanskrit College. The report which had been called from Vidyasagar was 
intended to explore whether any measures could be devised to save the 
Sanskrit College from complete dissolution. Encouraged by Vidyasagar's plan, 
the Education Council proposed that the post of Principal should be created 
by abolishing the offices of Secretary and Assistant Secretary. They further 
recommended to Government that Vidyasagar t\'as by for the fittest person 
for the office of Principal. Thd task of reorganisation was made easier by the 
resignation of Rasamoy Dutt. And then for a period of seven years from 1851. 
working as Principal of the Sanskrit College. Vidyasagar achieved some far- 
reaching improvements in the standards and performance of that institution. 

The bold perspective of Vidyasagar’s plan of reforms was further re¬ 
vealed in a document prepared by him as ‘Notes on the Sanskrit Coll^’.** 
It focussed on the supreme importance of creating an enlightened Bengali 
literature and on the responsibility of good Sanskrit scholars to e\'olve an 
elqpmt, expressive and idiomatic Bengali style. The same role would remain 
unrealised unless the students combined their sound learning of Sanskrit 
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with that of English language and literature and of **three brandies in 
English, namely, History, Mathematics and Natural Philosoj^y'*. Further, 
Moral and Mental Philosophy, Logic, and Political Economy should be 
included in the course for the Senior Scholarship Examination, one of them 
being selected in tuiTi for every succeeding year. 

As regards the continuance of the study of the major systems of Hindu 
Philosophy, Vidyasagar's ideas broke away in the realm of rational predalec* 
tions from uncritical acceptance of age-old metaphysics: 

“1 rue it is that the most part of the Hindu systems of philosophy 
do not tally with the ad^'anced ideas of modem tim», yet it is 
undeniable that to a good Sanskrit scholar their knowledge is 
absolutely required. By the time the students come to the 
Darsliana of Philosophy class, their acquirement in English will 

enable them to study the modern Philosophy of Europe. 

Young men thus educated will be better able to expose the errors 
of ancient Hindu Philosophy than if they were to derive their 
knowledge of Philosophy simply from European sources.”** 
Moreover, 

^Another advantage is that students so prepared, wishing 
to transfer the philosophy of the West into a native 
dress will possess a stock of technical words already in 
some degree familiar to intelligent natives.”** 

Again, a year later, the strength of his rational mind was expressed in 
Vidyasagar’s reactions to a report made to the Education Council by 
Dr.'Ballantyne, Principal of the Benares Government College, who had come 
on an official visit to the Sanskrit College in Calcutta. While appreciating 
the combination of English and Sanskrit courses, Ballantyne felt the need 
for safeguards to obviate “the danger that the two courses may end in per¬ 
suading the learner that ’truth^s double! ’ He specifically suggested the 
inclusion of Bishop Berkeley's Inquiry in the curriculum, and wrote of the 
general need “to train up a body of men qualified to understand both the 
learned of India and the learned of Europe, and to interpret between the 
two, removing unnecessary prejudice by pointing out real agreement where 
there was seeming discordance and conciliating acceptance for the advancing 
science of Europe by showing that European science recognises all those 
elementary tmths that had bron reached by Hindu speculation”.** 

Vidyasagar wrote to the Education Council: 

“That the Vedanta and Sankhya are false systems of 
I^ilosophy is no more a matter of dispute. These 
systems, false as they are, command unbound reverence 
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from the Hindus. While teaching these in the Sanskrit 
course, we should oppose them by sound philosophy in 
the English course to counteract their influence. 

Bishop Berkeley’s Inquiry, which has arrived at similar 
or identical conclusions with the Vedanta or Sankhya 
and which is no more considered in Europe as a sound 
system of philosophy, will not serve tlie purpose.”^” 

Further, he explicitly stated, 

*'It is not possible in all cases, I fear, that we 
shall be able to show real agreement between European 
science and Hindu Shastras.”** 

And, instead of attempting the impossible task of completely conciliating 
the learned of India to the reception of scientific truths, 

“What we require is to extend the benefit of 
education to the mass of the people. Let us 
establish a number of vernacular schools, let us 
propose a series of vernacular class-books on 
useful and instructive subjects, let us raise up a 
band of men qualified to undertake the responsible 
duty of teachers and the object is accomplished.’’*' 

And Vidyasagar himself carried out a big plan of text-books for Sanskrit 
and Bengali education. He wrote and published a scries of books for students 
from the first primer to higher standards.*' There were Rjupatha (an edited 
Sanskrit reader in three parts), Upakramanika and Vyakaraq Kaumudi in 
three parts, intended to realise Vidyasagar's new and simplified approach to 
the study of Sanskrit grammar, the books which were of great help to students. 
In Bengali text-books such as Bodhodaya and Jlvan-Charit, he endeavoured 
to initiate young minds to the rudiments of scientific knowledge and essen¬ 
tials of rational thinking. Moreover, the text-books were even more signi¬ 
ficant for their role in the formation of modem Bengali prose. These were 
the primers where Vidyasagar spelled out the elements to be used for shaping 
the language to an order and a system to endow it with clear meaning and 
correa form. The true Bengali prose had come to its own in the four major 
literary works of Vidyasagar. viz., Betal PaAchabitHshati, Shakuntala (based 
on the famous Sanskrit play by Kalidasa), Sitar VanabSs (based on Uttar- 
ramcharita by Bhavabhuti), and BhrSntwilSs (based on Shakespeare's 
Comedy of Errors). Vidyasagar borrowed from Sanskrit and English what 
could be harmoniously blended with Bengali and all that was necessary to 
strengthen and clarify its native genius. Close to common life, his language 
was colloquial, and at the same time refined and elegant, lucid and precise. 
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and vet colourful and musical. And “Now a new harmony, 'the other har- 

• * 

mony of prose’, was born in our language.’’*' 

Both in his ideas on education and in the style and content of his books, 
Vidyasagar revealed his capacity to build anew from the bases of traditional 
learning. Add to them his resolute move to admit students of the Kayastha 
caste to the Sanskrit College," and his ruling that the college would remain 
closed on Sundays and not, as before, according to the restrictions of the 
Hindu almanac,'* and we obtain the image of an educator with wholesome 
support for the non-orthodox system of learning that had already begun to 
prevail in the sphere of English education. What made the position of Vidya¬ 
sagar even more significant was his concern for the reception of modern 
knowledge and rational thought through the medium of Bengali, the 
language of his own people. While appreciating the rational content of 
western learning and its usefulness, Vidyasagar realized that for wider impact, 
the same knowledge would have to spread beyond the limits of the Anglicised 
system of education. Indeed, such an awareness acted as the source of the 
reforms he introduced in the Sanskrit College, and of his aim to develop the 
Bengali language into a vehicle suitable for the communication of western 
knowledge. 

The same objective influenced Vidyasagar to work for the building and 
improvement of Bengali schools and also for the spread of female education. 
As early as 1853,established a free school in his native village of Birsingha 
and added very soon an evening and a girls’ section to the same. Halliday, 
a member of the Education Council and subsequently the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal, submitted a Minute" on the subject of elementary 
education. Vidyasagar's ‘Note on Vernacular Education’" furnished Halliday 
with the main ideas of his Minute and worked out a concrete outline of the 
subjects, books, schemes of teacher training and system of supervision for 
vernacular education. Much of this Minute would recall to our mind the 
principles and recommendations ABam had put forward in his Reports of 
1835-38, which obtained no priority in the policies of Bentinck, Macaulay 
and Auckland. 

In their policies it was deemed more desirable to concentrate on instruc¬ 
tion in English for the higher classes. The matter remained in this state till 
the end of 1844 when Hardinge’s plan for model indigenous schools was put 
to effect. The number of such schools were limited by the paucity of govern¬ 
ment funds to only 101 for the whole of Bengal Presidency. They h^ very 
little success and met with early decay. However, some significant progress 
in elementary education was achieved in the North-Western Provinces 
through a plan," undertaken in 1848 by Thomason, the Lieutenant Governor 
of that province. 
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Commenting on the failure of the Hardinge scheme in Benagi, Mouat 
observed: 

**The leading defect of the system appears to the Council to have been 
in the unsuitable nature of the agency employed to carry the scheme 
into effect. The Revenue System of Bengal does not afford, particularly 
in its subordinate Native Agency, the great bond between the people 
and the ruling authorities that exists in the tehsildaree system of the 
North-Western Provinces. Again, the difficulty of inspection in Bengal, 
and the consequent infrequency of the visits of the Collector or the 
Commissioner practically removed the schools beyond the reach of 
efficient supervision and control."*'* 

Again, in another relevant minute, it was remarked: 

"Lord Hardinge’s loi Schools failed, because, when they were estab¬ 
lished, the Government were not prepared with either books, teachers, 
or su|)erintcndence, hut it is my belief that in many parts they would 
liave succeeded, (indeed they hav'e succeeded) in spite of the books 
being unsuitable and the teachers unfit, had the superintendence only 
been efficient, whereas in many places, perhaps, I might say, in most 
places, it was injurious.**** 

Halliday’s Minute came in this context and almost coincided with the 
fiimous Education Despatch of 185^1 from the Court of Directors, which 
emphasized the importance of more attention to vernacular schools, indigen¬ 
ous or other, for elementary education.*' As enjoined by the same Despatch, a 
new Education Department headed by the Director of Public Instruction, 
would replace the former Education Council, and proceed to adopt measures 
for the expansion and improvement of elementary education. Halliday’s 
proposals for solving the problem of superintendence were bent on full con¬ 
fidence in the ability and expertise of Vidyasagar. Wliile expressing his desire 
to dispense with the large extra expense for European superintendence. 
Halliday observed: "I am aware that Native superintendence is not often to 
be depended upon without European overlooking; but Pundit Ishwar 
Chundcr Surma is an uncommon man, who has shown great energy and zeal 
in this matter, and I should be well pleased to let him try an experiment, in 
the result of which he is greatly interested, and which 1 really think will 
succeed in hk hands.’’** 

On the persistent recommendation of Lieutenant Governor Halliday, 
Vidyasagar was appointed in 1855 to the post of Assistant Inspector for Schools 
for the districts of Hooghly, Bu^wan, Midnapore and Nadia, in addition to 
his duties as Principal of the Sanskrit College. Already during the previous 
summer vacation, Vidyasagar made an extensive tour oi villages in Hoc^hly 
and reported to the Lieutenant Governor on places suitable for the establish- 
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mcnt of model sdiools. He also succeeded in obtaining support from the local 
people to the extent that they promised to construct school buildings out of 
th^ir own resources. A large number of model Bengali schools were establish* 
ed in the areas under Vidyasagar’s jurisdiction. The schools operating with 
new curriculum, improved text-books and able teachers, were expected to 
have an impact on existing indigenous schools. A normal school to train up 
primary teachers, was set up in the building of the Sanskrit College and 
Akshay Kumar Datta worked as its Head Master. Thus, Vidyasagar evolved 
the foundations of the tw^o systems”' (vi/. circle system w'ith its spread effect 
and normal school system with its training effect) which later became the 
main agencies for the advance of primary education in this part of the 
country. ” i 

For female education, Vidyasagar was a close associate of Drinkwater 
Bethune and W'orked for many years as Honorary Secretary of the Bethune 
School. A significant feature of his effort vras to get round the prejudices of 
his countrymen by proving that female education had the sanction of the 
shastras. However, he could not readily support the proposal of Mary Carpen¬ 
ter and the Bengal Government for the formation of a Normal Class in the 
Bethune School to train up female teachers. Since the prejudices against the 
attendance of schools by grown-up females would be extremely strong, 
Vidyasagar held that “there is little or no chance of securing such females to 
enter the proposed Normal class. It is presumed that the females must be 
grown up when they become candidates for admission, but according to the 
custom of the country, it can hardly be expected that a respectable woman 
who has passed the age of twelve can be pre\’ailcd upon to attend a School 
for instruction.”" Later he also declined to serve in a Committee to work for 
the establishment of a Normal class attached to the Bethune School. As 
visualized by Vidyasagar, despite some efforts, the plan for a female Normal 
School proved to be abortive. 

It was in regard to some measures Vidyasagar had taken to establish a 
number of model schools for girls in the districts that he came to conflict 
with the Director of Public Instruction, and resigned from public service 
in 1858. Vidyasagar obtained no prior government sanction for these schools, 
and felt assured by verbal support and encouragement from Lieutenant 
Governor Halliday. Eventually, however. Government of India declined to 
render aid for the purpose, and their decision was not reversed even at the 
request of the Lieutenant Governor. Initially, Gordon-Young, Director of 
Pubilc Instruction, expressed doubts about the validity of starting those girls’ 
schools. T his young officer had also disagreed with Vidyasagar over the pro^ 
cedure of appointment in the Sanskrit Coll^, and he further desired to take 
some measures which might reduce Vidyasagar’s influence oh ;the choice of 
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text-books at various levels of education. Moreover, Vidyasagar was disap¬ 
pointed in his hope of being promoted to the office of Inspector of Schools. 
All this'* led to his resignation on which a senior British officer commented: 
“He is soon about to retire into private life, and to resign W'ithout a pension, 
his appointments of Principal of the Sanskrit College and Assistant Inspector 
of Schools .... he retires from the service of Government rich in honour, 
but in nothing else.'*" 

In a letter explaining the reasons for his resignation to Lieutenant 
Governor Halliday, Vidyasagar alleged “that the present system upon which 
the department of Vernacular Education w'as conducted was a mere waste of 
money"." Probably, his grie\'ance was a mere reaction against the persis¬ 
tent refusal of the Home Government to sanction any increase in expenditure 
throughout the years immediately after the Mutiny. It is well-known" how 
financial difficulties had then hampered the working and development of the 
systems which were already in operation. However, no less real were the 
contradictions inherent in the outcome of the policy of 1835, which bore out 
clearly the ineptitude of the theory of ‘downward filtration’, since “the upper 
class filter" turned out to be “not a filter, but a jar hermetically sealed"." 

The lure of English education was created by the circumstances of 
British domination over the society and polity of Bengal. The priorities in 
Bentinck’s policy declaration of 1835 followed from such a scheme of alien 
rule. Indeed, with the consolidation of British rule, English education had 
come to be regarded as the means of opening up prospects of office, wealth 
and influence. Those who could afford to have education, were increasingly 
influenced by the idea that “an acquaintance with Bengalee will rather 
prevent their acquiring wealth . . . those well acquainted with English may 
obtain situations as writers with long salaries and prospect of higher appoint¬ 
ments"." Thus, the realities of foreign rule had a decisive role in shaping 
public preference for education. 'Fhere is plenty of evidence to prove this 
point. 

The records of the Calcutta School Book Society, a voluntary public 
association established in f8i8 to publish low-priced school text-\xtoks of a 
sound standard, revealed the then growing demand for English education. 
Its scale of publication of English books increased between 1832 and 1835. 
This had little conflict with the Society’s aims since “the Committee congpra- 
tulated themselves that their early activities in publishing and distributing 
class-books in vernacular had resulted in the creation of a taste for English 
which, after all, was their ultimate object’’." During the two decades follow¬ 
ing Bentinck’s declaration, there occurred a muc^ faster increase in the 
Society’s publication of books in English." 

We can also recall the case of failure of the Hindu College “PautshillS", 
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which was established by the Managers o£ the Hindu GiUege in 1840 *'to 
check the deterioration of Vernacular studies among the Hindu College 
youth who were devoting excessive attention to English at the- cost of the 
Vernacular”** and "to spread more widely through its agency a knowledge of 
the Arts and Sciences of Europe through the medium of English which had 
so far kept this knowledge confined to a few only”/* All this however met 
with very little success since ”thc upper and middle classes of society who 
mainly patronized the Pautshalla, allowed their \\'ards to remain in the 
Pautshalla to have some grounding in the Vernacular, but they were more 
interested in their further education in English either in the Hindoo College 
or in some English school of the city”/* 

'Fhc story of the Tattvahodhini Pdtshdla provides another example of 
the kind of influence wielded by English education. This school was founded 
in 1841 with the specific aim of offering instructions to young Bengali 
children in their mother tongue. Its life in Calcutta was very short in spite 
of the earnest efforts of Debendranath Tagore and Akshay Kumar Datta. The 
causes of its hiilure become clear from the observations of an informed study 
on the subject: “the young children who attended Debendranath's Patshala 
in the morning from 6 a.m. to g a.m., were again required to attend some 
English school in the city from 10 a.m. in order to acquire knowledge of 
English which w'as considered a must by all guardians at this time. This 
proved too much for the children and they began to leave Tattvahodhini 
Patshala one after another. To check this decline, English was introduced 
as an optional subject. Even then the position did not improve and the lure 
of a purely English education in the English schools of the city, led to the 
desertion of large numbers from the Tattvahodhini Patshala. In this situation 
Debendranath had no alternative but to close down the Patshala at 
Calcutta”.” 'The school was shifted to Bansberia in Hooghly where Deben¬ 
dranath hoped to escape from the con^tition of English schools. In his speech 
on the occasion of opening the Bansl^ia school, Akshay Kumar Datta made 
a statement which clarified the cause and effect of the developments in 
BengaPs education: “We are subject to foreign rule, we are being educated 
in a foreign tongue.”** 

I'he initial access to English education was seized by the ipetropolitan 
u[^per classes—^the absentee landlords, banyans, moneylenders and traders 
who had grown rich under direct English patronage, l^tcr, in course of the 
century, opportunities were extended to broader groups “composed of plea¬ 
ders, teachers, government sertmits (munsiffs, deputy magistrates, clerks) 
and to a lesser degree ‘mukteers', court 'amlas’ etc”.” Indeed English educa¬ 
tion became the most important element of mobility and job requirement 
in the life of the Bengal gentry, whether at the metropolitan ^ the small 
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town, or the rural level of colonial society. This was evident in the willing¬ 
ness “To secure for their children a knowledge of our tongue" and “not 
unfrequcntly incur an expense which would seem altogether disproportion- 
cd to their means.”'^ Thus, the great bulk of Anglo-Vernacular Schools in 
Bengal were “set on foot by persons who living at a distance from the Sudder 
Station, and who being of comparatively humble means, are unwilling to 
send their children to a distance from home for their education ... They 
were mostly “tradesmen, petty talookdars, omlahs etc:.“ 

All of them made up the new Bengali middle class. Whether already 
affluent or aspiring to rise up in wealth and respectability, they owned no 
role of advancing the production economy—the potentiality or conditions of 
a class which would necessarily be concerned over the integration of science 
and production. There was acknowledgement of the merits of Baconian 
rationality and empirical knowledge, but not of its historical identity with 
the industiy' of artificers which lay at the ixmts of Bacon’s vision and utopia.*^ 
Such an identity was ruled out by the colonial process of deindustrialization 
and the evolution of a system of landed property without the outlook and 
orientation of producti\'e enterprise. And so the educated few were not nioA cd 
with any speed or purpose to the education of the masses, to the circulation 
of litenicy and knowledge among all classes of their countrymen. 

All this had its bearing on the state and progress of elemcnuiry education 
in Bengal. While the Government of India appra:iatcd the new schemes in¬ 
troduced in Bengal in 1858. it was at tlie same time noted in a local report 
that very little advance had actually been achie\'ed and “I'lic great problem 
of a sufficiently cheap system of Vernacular education through direct instru¬ 
mentality of Government remained the subject of discussion and report till 
1860’’.'" Six years later another report mentioned "that up to that time no 
good plan for diffusing elementary instruction among the masses of the people 
had been devised. I'he efforts to improve the indigenous village schools failed;, 
and the few schools established by Government as models, though affording 
vernacular education to a limited number of pupils of a higher social grade, 
seemed to have no effect * Avhatever in raising the level of the indigenous 
schools below them’’.^® 

During 1866-67, it was observed that “Bengal is the province of the 
most marked educational contrasts. On the one hand we 6nd a comparatively 
snmll number of students being instructed, mainly at Government expense, 
in the languages and the philosophy of the West and engaged in the pursuit 
of University distinctions; side by side arc schools for the masses, receiving no 
aid from Government, where the pupils arc taught to scratch letters in the 
dust. . . The annual government expenditure on the lower class schools 
was Rs. 1.03 lakhs in Bengal, while local government in Bombay, North- 
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West Provinces and Punjab spent Rs. 3.93 lakhs, Rs 3.37 lakhs and Rs. 1.67 
lakhs, res})ectively, for the same object. The situation showed no improve* 
ment in 1870-71, since “In no province do the statistics of primary spools 
seem so inconsistent with the declaration that Government expenditure 
should be mainly directed to the provision of elementary education for the 
mass of the people as in Bengal.’’*^ The Bengal Government allocated only 
11.7 per cent of its total educational expenditure to the lower class schools, 
while the corresponding proportions were 30.88 per cent, 34.7 per cent, and 
30 per cent in Bombay, North-West Provinces and Punjab, respectively. 

Indeed, wherever English was taught it swallowed up everything else 
and “the whole of the means of education . . . being insufficient, the Verna¬ 
cular is likely to be the more pinched of the two, so that is not done which 
might be wished’*.** The Bengali gentry became extremely zealous of their 
right and means to have English education. For example, during the 
Lieutenant Governorship of Sir William Grey, a special communication was 
necessary to urge the Government of India not to strengthen the apprehen¬ 
sion that it was opposed to the further spread of English education among 
the Bengali gentry."" The reduction made by Sir Gcoige Gamliell in the 
grants to the Berhampore, Krtslmanagar and Sanskrit Colleges proxoked 
dissatishiction among the upper and literate classes of Bengal. Further, cer¬ 
tain memorials were presented against Cambell’s policy to apportion more 
for mass education by subtracting from the sums devoted to higher 
education.** 

The nature of grievance among the upper and middle classes was clear 
from arguments in a speech at a Calcutta Town Hall meeting, held in June, 
1870: “The move to restrict higher education is as stupid as deserting a plot 
of land, ploughed with hard labour, sown with seeds and with sprouting 
plants, for a (wildot) endeavour to dear a jungle.’’*® The fruits of enlighten¬ 
ment w'ere acknowledged by the Brityh Joint Magistrate of 24 Parganas, who 
also spoke at the same meeting: “It is no mean return that wc derive from 
higher education by obtaining able Deputy Magistrates and eloquent law¬ 
yers. 1 have visited all European countries. Nowhere can you find such love 
for English as exists in Bengal.’’** Among those who spoke for status quo a la 
Macaulay were men of foremost eminence like Rajendra Lai Mitra, Kissori 
Chand Mitra, Joykrishna Mukherjee, and Mahcnc^al Sarkar. 

'T he stagnation of elementary education in Bengal remained a perpetual 
problem.** The grants-in-aid system was found to be unsuitable for this level 
of education, since the beneficiaries were able neither to pay for it nor to 
organize local schools. Due to the inflexibility of revenue assessment under 
the Permanent Settlement, both Local and India Governments were hesitant 
in levying a 1 per cent school cess on the land revenue in Bengal, authority 
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which had been sanctioned to provincial governments to raise resources for 
elementary mass education. Following up die recommendation of the Educa¬ 
tion Commission (1883)* several measures were taken in 1886 to improve and 
consolidate fnrimary education. But the results were not assuring.'* Even after 
1887-88 when the District Boards were assigned the responsibility for 
primary education, the position in Bengal was far from satisfactory since those 
bodies failed to deal soundly with the problems of middle and primary schools 
and "The most influential men on the Boards arc usually pleaders and 
muktiars, men almost invariably foreigners to the District the people of 
which they are supposed to represent, with absolutely no knowledge often of 
the geography and ^ways of the requirements of the interior of the District."" 

The District Census Reports of 1891 indicated some characteristic 
trends in the growth of education. For c'xample, the Report on Nadia stated: 
"The bhadralok class comprise the few well-to-do Muhammadan families and 
the higher castes of Hindus, sucli as Brahmans, Baidyas and Kayasthas. I'he 
liberal professions and the Government services are largely recruited from 
it, and to the men of this class, English education has become a necessity, 
'f'hc demand for English education is spreading, and of all educational insti¬ 
tutions, high and middle English schools prosper most"." The Report added 
that primary education could not be said to show nuicli progress." In 
Myniensingh “within tlie last ten years secondary education has been stiniula- 
ed to the detriment of primary education"." "riiere was tlie report from 
Pabna that "a gradual loss both of school and pupils ... is conflned to the 
lower primaries only"." The district of Rangpore also experienced "a large 
decrease both in the numbers of primary* schools and in that of their pupils"." 

Again, the pattom of development was also evident from the location of 
educational facilities in several districts. For example, in Khulna, "Probably 
the most advanced part is that which lies on the banks of the Bliairab for a 
distance of about 8 or 10 miles, both above and below the town of Khulna. 
In this tract lie 4 out of the 8 higher class English schools in the district viz. 
those of Khulna, Senahati, Daulatpore and Khararia. 'I'hc proximity of the 
headquarters station and the fact that there are in this tract latge and popu¬ 
lous villages, inhabited by persons of the Brahman, Baidya and Kayastha 
castes, are the causes of its educational ad\'ancement."" Further, in the same 
district the middle English and middle Vernacular schools were mainly 
situated in areas inhabited by the higher classes of both Musalmans and 
Hindus. On the other hand, areas ‘inhabited chiefly’ by lower classes of 
peo(dc had "only a few middle class schools, and even the primary schools are 
few and far between, and are thinly attended, while many of the latter are 
either dosed, or remain open only in name during the busy seasons of 
cultivation”." 
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By its very history then, the province of Bengal in the nineteenth 
century, generated neidier the resources, nor the social lodership for the ex¬ 
pansion of elementary education among the masses. Time and again, an irony 
of British imperialism in India was reflected in the tenuous objective of the 
rulers to attain through education what had been denied to the country 
{primarily because ^of their very system of economic exploitation. Bound in 
the nexuses of subordinate activities and vrcalth of the colonial economy, tlie 
netv Bengali middle class offered little support and initiative for mass educa¬ 
tion, particularly when it would be encouraged at the cost of their own 
hicilitics for English learning, the only means of living and respectability 
available to them. Moreover, Bengal was probably a worse victim of primi¬ 
tive plunder than the later annexations of Britain’s Indian Empire. And then 
came the sequence of the Permanent Settlement and decline of native indus¬ 
tries which dominated the economic background to the emergence of the new 
Bengali middle class with English education. All this made Bengal “the pro¬ 
vince of the most marked educational contrasts”, that we have noted already. 

Vid>‘asagar's programme for Vernacular Education was also subject to 
the contradictions of his society. ’I'here was very little scope for the toiling 
people to benefit from Vidyasagar’s plan. Though of a primitive kind, older 
indigenous systems supplied a course of instructions which tvas considered to 
be valuable for its practical uses. I'he new programme had genuine concern 
for conveying to students the rudiments of knowledge derived from western 
sciences and natural {rfiilosophy. But there were no means to connect those 
lessons witlt the life and work of the people. 'Ilus is where the state of the 
economy and society under foreign rule did not correspond to the real 
potentialities of a rational awakening. The anomalies of the situation were 
typified as follows in a school inspector’s report: “an increased education of 
the kind, such as it has so far b^n, has only tended to make the men less 
inclined to take to, or improve, their own natural callings and indeed less fit 
for business, trade, agriculture and industry of any kind . . 

In his plans and activity, Vidyasagar could not do away with this reality, 
but tried for the neutralization of some gaps and cracks on its surface. 
Primarily, Vidyasagar aimed at building the rational content of Western 
learning into all levels of education. And then the gaps which exercised his 
attention were related to opportunities of education im the poorer gentry in 
small towns and villages of Bengal- Such gaps and their haz!^ were knowTi 
to Vidyasagar from his own life-experience. But however strong were the 
inner sympathies and rational predilections of his outlook, it vns not absorb¬ 
ed in an adequate comprehension of the iRrger reality of his country and its 
people under imperialism. Inevitably, his efforts had been entangl^ in the 
exigencies of public service under British rulers, and in the ebb and flow of 
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their goodwill and assurances. Such were the limits of the social framework 
that deterred the execution of the programme Vidyasagar had ideally worked 
out. 

llie constraints of the social framework had equally serious conse* 
quences in the sphere of higher education. The links of the latter with the 
job market came to be formally institutionalized after 1857, through the 
origin and growth of afiiiiating universities whidi “were not corporations of 
scholars, but corporations of administrators; they had nothing to do directly 
with the training of men, but only with the examining of candidates; they 
were not concerned with learning, except in so for as learning can be tested 
by examinations . .. it led the students to value the discipline of training 
not for its own sake, but mainly as a means of obtaining marketable qualifica¬ 
tions".** And by 1882, western education of this kind "with the affiliating 
univcrsiiv as it guardian, had fully taken root in India, and most completely 
in Bengal".” 

We can have a glimpse of what happened to elementary education from 
the same Report: 

"The preponderant and disproportionate development of the secon¬ 
dary branch, . . . was actually intensified between 1882 and 1902. 
What is more, the growth of the higher types of secondary schools was 
proportionately for greater than the growtli of the more elementary 
types; there was actually a decrease in the type of schools known as 
‘middle vernacular*. Nothing could more clearly show that it was not 
education at large, but English education, and csj^ecially English edu¬ 
cation preparatory to die university course, which aroused the enthu¬ 
siasm of Bengal."*** 

But the aim of passing examinations to qualify for employment readied 
its own limits by f^t saturation of limited opportunities. In twenty-one 
years, from 1857 1877, 23,740 students matriculated from the three univer¬ 

sities of India, and there was also sizable increase in the number of those 
passing the higher examinations. Meanwhile, die Education Report of 1870 
referred frequently to a supply vastly in excess of the demand, not only from 
Government offices, but from all sources of employment. The position of the 
educated native had become the subject of despairing comments in a Govern¬ 
ment ‘Blue Book': 

"He is preduded by his education from manual labour, and from 
recruiting that dass on whose industry and intelligence the prosperity 
of the country depends. He finds himself in keenest competition for 
intellectual employment—^for there are thousands like himself—as the 
market, though ample, has been overstocked, and all the while 
industrial education has been neglected altogether, and there are 
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millions for whom no kind of instruction has been provided by the 
Government at all.”*** 

There was a lot of talk about the need for technical and industrial 
education. Analysing the ea>nomic predicament of Bengal, where ''European 
manufactures have undersold the Bengali artisan in his own country” and 
the entire society was gravitating in the direction of agriculture and un¬ 
productive services, the Bengal Report to the Education Commission (1883) 
pleaded for the establishment of technical colleges and schools, "such as 
those which in Europe have followed upon the extension of ‘non-classicaV 
or ‘real’ schools”.*** In a speech seconding the resolution of Maharaja 
Sir Jotindra Mohan Tagore for raising a fund to commemorate the Empress’s 
Jubilee, Sir W. W. Hunter, the Vice Chancellor of the Calcutta University, 
spoke in 1887 for encouragement to technical education and laid out a 
perspective of combining India’s labour with England’s capital, both being 
chca})est in the world, for the industrial development of Bengal.*** 

No doubt Hunter’s perspective was a reflex of the well-known projection 
of the British economy in the closing quarter of the last century, when, faced 
with the growing challenge of newcomers to industrial revolutions in Europe 
and America, 

"Britain exported her immense accumulated historical advantages 
in the underdeveloped world, as the greatest commercial power, and 
as the greatest source of international loan capital; and had, in reserve 
the exploitation of the ‘natural protection’ of the home market and 
if need be the ‘artifleial protection’ of political control over a large 
empire. When faced with a challenge, it was easier and cheaper to 
retreat into an as yet unexploited part of one of these favoured zones 
rather than to meet competition face to bice.”*** 

Among those ‘favoured zones’ again, India came to have a position tend¬ 
ing more to industrial deprivation since 

"Up to 1914, India formed the biggest single foreign market for tradi¬ 
tional British exports—particularly for cotton textiles, but to a lesser 
extent for engineering goods; India’s exports to hard currency areas 
provided the critical balancing item in the current balance of pay¬ 
ments of the British Empire and more particularly of Britain, with 
the rest of the world; . . . India was useful less as a field for the re¬ 
investment of profits made by British nationals elsewhere than as the 
dependable source from which part of the needed surplus for main¬ 
taining the British controlled gold standard and the political appara¬ 
tus of Pax Britannica was derived.”*** 

Consolidating the data on British capital exports in the last iialf of the 
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nineteenth century, we have dear evidence of much lai|[er investments in 
countries of the New World and in Australasia, than what flowed to India 
and Ceylon. The bi^;er spurts of British investments in India occurred 
before 1865 and their spheres were confined to railways, tra, jute, banks, 
shipping and mercantile establishments. The main concern of such invest¬ 
ments was for increasing the capadty of the Indian economy to export 
marketable surpluses of primary produce to Britain. Such being the pattern 
of investment of “British capital—and floating British-owned capital in India 
mobilised by Agency Houses”, the task of “developing” India was redu^d to 
“the annual ritual exchanges between the Finance Member and the Chamber 
of Commerce representative in the Legislative Council on the budget day, 
a matter of mutual congratulation”.^** 

Thus, Hunter’s idea of combining cheap Indian labour and British 
capital was a non sequitur because of India’s special position in the imperial 
order. The tardy beginnings which were witnessed in plantations, coal and 
julc of Bengal made no sound augury for the country’s industrialization. Such 
acti\'itics took an institutional form which led to “straddling of different fields 
by the same managing agency house” and “facilitated the maintenance of 
individual or collective monopolies””*' under British control enjoying discri¬ 
minatory state support and interlocked banking facilities. The extent of dis¬ 
crimination, official and semi-official, against indigenous business was big and 
fiir-reaching enough to stifle all its initiative and enterprise. And even in the 
sphere of public service, which caused worries about the excess supply of 
educated natives, the proportion of Indians and Burmans among all officers 
in India with a monthly income of Rs. 500 and above, was found to be only 
12 per cent in 1887.”* 

A fundamental transformation of the entire political economy was called 
for to remove the country’s economic predicament. It was necessary to change 
the whole disposition of capital and wealth and, for that matter, the direction 
of economic surplus towards cumulative advance of agriculture and indus¬ 
tries. Failing to do so, the^ policy of promoting institutions to train up 
technicians and engineers would result in the creation of skills with no 
adequate economic demand for their absorption. Such was the anomaly of 
having real education without the release of forces for industrialization, of 
aiming to achieve through education what was denied to the economy. No 
wonder then that the regulation of the Calcutta University to provide for 
degrees in mechanical and mining engineering remained a dead-letter as late 
as 1919.”* It was not only the at^nce of suitable training facilities that was 
responsible, since the paucity of outturn led one Director of Land Records 
and Agriculture to propose a reconstitution of the Sibpur College so that “in 
addition to training in engineering it should provide training for managers 
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and sub-managers for estates, tahsildars or land stewards, survey officers, 
veterinarians, accountants and possible other callings.”"* 

Indeed, newspapers and periodicals of the time frequently dwelt on the 
growing problem educat^ unemployment. For example, SomprakSsh 
wrote in its editorial of an issue of March, 1886: 

“They, (i.e. job-seekers) don’t have the means to get hold of capital 
for taking up business or industry . . . Students of Civil Engineering 
can look for no improvements; the Medical Dejmrtmcnt has no 
vaciric)' to absorb even one more person. . . . Not even the barest 
means of living are available to those who have obtained Degrees in 
Agriculture from Cirencester College after incurring a lot of expen¬ 
diture for their studies.”*" 

The growing enormity of the problem was revealed in a popular nana- 
tive of 1889. which gave the account an imaginary travel of four gods of 
heaven {Brahma, Indra, Nardyan, and Varun) through parts of British India 
and recorded Lord Brahma obscr\'ing about Calcutta: 

"How strange I The people 1 can see. meet, and talk with arc all 
clerks I One finds few shopkeepers, capitalists, professors, doctors, 
tanners, (xittcrs and blacksmiths among Bengalis—they arc all derks. 
This country is going waste, its industries are in ruins; can there be 
a nation of any greater fools than would see and yet look past such a 
state of things?”*" 

'rhus, at all levels, education had to share its destiny with the facts and 
tendencies of the colonial economy in nineteenth century Bengal. The eco¬ 
nomic realities of subservience to the imperial order, which we have noted 
already obtained most thoroughly in Bei^al and the eastern region of the 
country. British investments, in tea plantations, coal mines, and jute in¬ 
dustry, created a kind of capitalism which had none of capitalism’s dynamic 
characteristics. I'hwarted as it was Ify the nature of the agrarian system, the 
persistent {)cnury of the home market and unremitting obstruction of domi¬ 
nant foreign capital, indigenous private wealth of the region was almost 
entirely absorbed in lands, usury and petty local trade of a subordinate kind. 

Alongside those economic processes, English education came to be the 
hallmark of the new Bengali middle class, whose social role and respectabi¬ 
lity had no organic links with an ability to advance social production. The 
transition from traditional to western learning did occur, but not on a scale 
and comprehension to embrace industrial transformation of the economy. 
Nevertheless, the clianges in the intellectual pabulum gave rise to new 
problems of individuality and conscious social direction of life and environ¬ 
ment. Frequently, the problems got confused in a spurious conciliation of 
Indian idt^ism and imported liberal sanctions, which were ot’scveral varie- 
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ties in a society where the new intelligentsia had the perpetual experience of 
a disparity between education and social praxis, between their received 
values and doctrine of liberal autonomy and the voids of the social structure 
unresolved by the same learning. 

In all this there often entered an element of hypocrisy. Vidyasagar chose 
to struggle against both hypocrisy and infirmity for his aim to attain more 
positive accord between learning and life. In the crucial Ballantyne corres¬ 
pondence, he was vehemently opposed to an outlook of shoddy compromise 
between Hindu philosophy and western knowledge. The same conviction was 
writ large on all his plans to reform and spread education. For Vidpsagar, 
the fusion of tradition and modernity was a more basic challenge; the res¬ 
ponse was embodied in his a'eation of a coherent and elegant style of Bengali 
prose, in articulating its ability to assimilate and express worthwhile know¬ 
ledge from the west. Indeed, in a tcxt-b(x>k like Bodhodaya, Vidpsagar 
provided an opportunity for his countrymen, as none had done before him, 
to acquire the rudiments of new knowledge in their own language. Equally 
significant was his concern for the education of women and for the expansion 
and improvement of opportunities for learning in towns and villages away 
from the city of Calcutta. 

His efforts met with little success. But for the temporary achievements 
of his short span of work as Assistant Inspector of Schools, the overall record 
of elementary education in Bengal was far from satisfactory. The experience 
with female education was not much different. And close association"* with 
higher education created for him no illusions about its efficacy and useful¬ 
ness. Once asked to account for the poor standards of higher location, he 
answered by an analogy to the story of a dope-addict, who narrated that 
various sweets offered at the temple of Tarakeswar, were of the same taste, 
since they had all been produced in one mould of a big machine inside the 
earth: 


*‘Our machine opens its doors to students after they pay fees 
for tuition, fan and» examinations, and we show to them teachers, 
pundits, benches, chairs, ink and inkpots, pens, pencils, slate and 
books. And then putting students inside the machine, we switch on 
the key. Later they all turn out, some at the Second Class stage, some 
after the Entrance, some after L.A., some B.A.’s, and some M.A.'s, on 
being produced in the same machine. But each of them writes ‘I has*, 
since they have all been processed in the same machine and its com¬ 
mon mould.”"* 

Further, comparing the system to that of a village ferry-man who exacts much 

more than due fare in times of monsoon flood, and tells passengers to float 
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adrift on their own after he has placed them on a boat without complete 
fittings, Vidyasagar commented: 

“Like that ferry-man, we stay way above the flood-waters. Various fees 
are realised by us from students who come for learning and then we 
tell them; there are your schools, benches, teachers and pundits; go 
and study buying your pen paper and books. Come each month and 
pay your fees here.”*” 

Education formed a large part of Vidyasagar's own life-work, but the 
historical destinies of his society and its education converged in a manner that 
proved decisive for the defeat of his positive goals. For Vidyasagar, it was a 
defeat despite his lifelong struggle and endeavour. And for his society, it 
revealed that a mask, and never a mission, of enlightenment was the true 
aflinity of the Bengali middle class whom Vidyasagar strived in vain to enfold 
in the identity of his cause and his struggle. 
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History of the Bengalees: 
The Unrecorded Period 

ASOK K. GHOSH 


The term history is, perhaps, slightly ambiguous both in its meaning and 
connotation. The generalized concept denotes either events or records o£ the 
past. 'The exceptions are hardly met with from the general norm, more 
especially in Indian context. Professor Niharranjan Ray’s (1949) work on the 
History of the Bengalees (in Bengali) may certainly be considered as one of the 
few exceptions of very high order. His treatment of historical facts is indeed 
conjunctive in nature in which the investigations on man as a social being 
point to the development limited by space and time. In fact, his logic of 
history and historical objectives arc lively and effectively meaningful. 

Despite these it is not clear enough why he started his thesis from the 
middle of historical sequences rather than from the very beginning. The 
reasons for this may be: (a) the earlier part was considered as prehistoric, 
and (b) the information on the earlier period was too meagre to understand 
the relevant situation of the livelihood of the people. The first reason is not 
very practical as the term 'prehistory' is a misnomer (Daniel, 1962). History 
is essentially human which* started with the emergence of man. The mere 
absence of writing can never be a sufficient reason to label a period 'pre¬ 
historic'. Even today there are living societies that have neither scripts nor 
written records. Moreover, they have not been included within the scaffold¬ 
ing of history. Should they be called 'prehistoric'? 

It is really the scarcity of material for the reconstruction of the earliest 
of human history that has led to the coinage of the term 'prehistory' with 
the unfortunate consequence that much of the basis of the so-called 'histori¬ 
cal' period is left unstudied. The onset of history then appears to be a 
sudden event without any root. 
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The second consideration is mainly of limitation. Materials for the 
purpose of historical reconstruction must meet a minimum necessity-levd 
so that speculations can be substantiated with relevant data. It may be 
conceded that this was lacking even as late as a decade ago. However, this 
minimum information is now available and can serve the purpose of con¬ 
structing the generalized framework of earliest human history. The present 
endeavour may be considered as a prelude to Professor Ray’s work, mention¬ 
ed earlier. 

Consideration of the area 

In the context of history there are two main factors which are of prime 
importance: the people and the place. In other words, history of which group 
and of which area. In his work Professor Ray has laid emphasis on the people 
and that too is perhaps apt from his own viewpoint. He has defined the 
people on the basis of set patterns of culture complex, including language. 
Again, in his treatment and display of historical facts he has drawn attention 
over a very wide area through a considerable period of time. In such a 
situation the history of people which crosses over time and space has become 
meaningful. According to Professor Ray the people are the Bengalees—a 
group with a specific language and having the assemblage of distinct ailturc 
traits. 

The present study is devoid of such scope and this is mainly due to the 
fact that much information necessary for specificity are lacking of which 
language, scripts, written records and allied source materials are the main. 
Under the circumstances, the history with which the author is concerned is 
not really of the Bengalees but of the place where Professor Ray concentrated 
his area of research. It is true that the areas of investigation of Professor Ray 
and of the present author do not exactly coincide with each other in the 
strictest sense of the' term, rather in ^uperimposition there is a common area 
of overlap and the rest differ from one another. I'he rea.sons for this 
difference may be explained in different ways. The geographical area of 
Bengal is more a political division and a number of shifts were made at 
different times in limiting the area. During the earliest period of human 
history, the geographical characters of the area were different and the low¬ 
land and coastal areas of the present day were not formed. Moreover, within 
the area itself there were both favourable and unfavourable regions for 
human habitation. In connection with the location of living sites during 
earlier times geographical factors played a very significant role. 

In understanding the geographical elements of the area concerned the 
problem should be viewed from anthropo-gec^praphic setting. This will be 
useful to find out the relationship between man and geographiial setting of 
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the area. Physiographic features have an important bearing with the culture, 
of all times and spaces. I'he living sites must fulfil a number of geographical, 
more especially physiographic, features as elevation of the land surfiice, 
water sources, availability of games and presence of raw materials for making 
tools. In view of these features the area of study can easily be located. In 
terms of political division the area of former greater Bengal will enlarge the 
scope and after Grierson (igo6) on linguistic basis: 

“The Bengali language also extends on the West into Ghota Nagpur 
. . . below the plateau of Hazaribagh and Lohardagi. Its weitern 
boundar)' runs through the district of Singhbhuni, and includes the 
whole district of Maiibhum." 

In fact, the western part of Bengal which merges with the Chotanagpur 
plateau is geographically favourable for earlier settlement and this is evident 
from the occurrence of sites in this region. In terms of physiography it is more 
apt to describe the region as the fringe of the Ghotanagpur plateau. 

'The details of physiographic elements of Bengal, as one of the compo¬ 
nents of eastern India have been worked out by a number of scholars 
(Strickland, 1940; Ghatterjee, 1949; Spate, 1954). One of the main geo- 
morphological units, relevant for the present purpose, is the high plains of 
the old delta. In this division there are two major units, and ihey arc old 
deltaic plain and piedmont plain. The old deltaic plain is found in the form 
a wide strip covering parts of the districts of Birbhum, Puriilia, Burdwan, 
Bankura and Midnapur. The northern extremity of this unit enters into 
Bihar, more specifically in the Ghotanagpur plateau. I’his physiographic unit 
was perhaps the only favourable area for earliest human settlement in Bengal 
and later with need and better capabilities of adaptation through culture the 
spatial coverage was extended. 

The plains of the old delta arc supposed to be composed of alluvium 
which was carried out from the upland and finally deposited in this area. 
I’he age of this deposit is not yet really known but in terms of geological 
time scale it has been attributed to Pleistocene epoch. A rough estimation of 
the Pleistocene epoch is between two million and ten thousand years before 
the present. The above figures indicate the lower and upper extremities res¬ 
pectively. The plains of the old delta are situated between the western table¬ 
land and the eastern Bengal basin. The thickness of the proper old delta plain 
varies between 500 and looo feet. Within the plain area there are low iso¬ 
lated hills in the form of monadnocks. The occurrence of such elevated areas 
are more in the west, and further west thare are hill ranges. 

It is interesting to note that the cultural debris were laid during the 
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Pleistocene period and it is revealed from the occurrence of cultural mate* 
rials within the older alluvium. Moreover, the remains are found in higher 
levels of deposits—indicating their age as of later part of Pleistocene. Both 
from the landscape as well as the deposits some amount of information can 
be gathered about the area during the pre-Pleistocene and early Pleistocene 
periods. This wide area was initially low lying area which was covered by the 
alluvium deposits. The depositional activities were never continuous but 
were interrupted by drier climatic conditions. When the low lying area be¬ 
came relatively high, man came down and made temporary settlement over 
this region. Similar movements were made for a number of times and they 
are recorded in the sequence of early cultural periods. From the comparison 
of cultural traits of Bengal and the vicinity area in the west it may be deduced 
that Bengal served as the marginal area in the spread of culture. People 
entered into Bengal from the west and again returned into their original 
central area. I'his is perhaps due to the fact that during the contemporary 
period Bengal was not really stabilized with favourable situations for provid¬ 
ing man with long and continuous settlement. Of course, later the conditions 
were changed and the area became more favourable for human habitation. 
Despite this Bengal never acted as an isolated culture area but served as one 
of the areas in major {Kirt of eastern India having a total culture. 'Fhis is due 
to its geographical position and the involved characters. 

Man and culture through ages 

Not only Bengal, or greater Bengal but eastern India are completely 
devoid of skeletal remains of early man. In spite of this it may convincingly 
be said that man used to live in this region in the distant past. 'I'hc absence of 
.skeletal remains of early man may be explained and the probable reasons 
are: number of human {)opulation was less during early times, for the pur¬ 
pose of preservation of skeletal remains the local condition was unsuitable, 
and above all necessary explorations in search of human remains had hardly 
been carried out. Under the circumstance the only dependable information 
can be gathered from the cultural remains. Unlike all other animals, man 
is characterized by his capabilities of culture and in fact this criterion is a 
more important feature than the biological character for differentiating man 
from his forerunners even at the outset. 

Cultural factors really cover a very wide area which pertain almost 
to everything related to man. But in case of man the most important and 
perhaps the crucial one is his livelihood, more especially the way of subsis¬ 
tence. In the beginning the pattern of human subsistence was perhaps in no 
way better than other animals. Man like all other animals used to live on 
gathering and collecting. The general pattern being same, process of 
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gathering and colleaing was somewhat diflEerent in case of man. Man is 
weaker than many animals and he is devoid of developed organs for offence 
and defence. This deficiency was replaced by his capability and capacity of 
culture. In reality the cultural factors have enabled man to make tools and 
their uses have made the survival mechanisms better and efficient. 

In Indian context it is still an open question exactly when and how man 
emerged and started with his culture. But the earliest form of culture is 
present in the subcontinent of India as well as in Bengal. The earliest period 
is known as palaeolithic or old stone age when man used to make tools on 
stone. I'he s})ccific functions of the tools arc not really known but their 
forms, shapes, sizes and working areas indicate the speculative functions. 
From the tools and other associated assemblages it is revealed that the con¬ 
temporary economy was in the form of gathering, collecting and hunting. 
I'he tools were made in such a way as to serve the purpose of digging, 
chopping, cutting, cleaving, scraping, etc. On the basis of functions 
(supposed?) the tools are classified into a number of groups, such as handaxe, 
chopper, cleaver, scTaper etc. The sites of llic palaeolithic period are found 
to be concentrated along the river valleys, which served as the constant 
sources of water and the river-borne pebbles were the most suitable and 
convenient forms of raw material. 

In the beginning the tool making technology was very simple; the 
pebble on which the implement would be made was struck by another hard 
pebble in the form of a hammer stone, and a number of flakes were detached 
to get a working area or edge. Similar forms of tools were found to be conti¬ 
nued for a long period of time but within the same period conspicuous 
development of tool forms and technical features are marked. It may be said 
that the basic economy did not make any major change but the process and 
implementations underwent thorough refinement. In Bengal, palaeolithic 
sites arc found to occur in parts of the districts of Midnapur, Bankura and 
Purulia (Ball, 1868; Ghosh, 1961, 1962; Sen, Ghosh and Chatterji, 19(33; 
Ghosh and Das, 1966). The nature of palaeolithic industry in Bengal includes 
two main systems of element, viz, Pebble-Core and Flake elements. Both the 
elements are based on identifiable form of raw material and technology in¬ 
volved in making the tools. The former element is earlier in date and the cons¬ 
tituent types are: choppers, handaxes, drivers and scrapers and in majority 
of the cases the tools were fashioned on pebbles or relatively bigger lumps of 
rocks, mostly quartzite and in cases quartz. Both the raw materials are very 
suitable tool making materials and they are locally available. In the adjoining 
area the Pebble-Core element has been divided into three chrono-cultural 
stages, as early, middle and late. Such periodization is not met with in Bengal, 
rather the assemblages of types are mixed in nature in which all the varieties 
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are simultaneously present. This is indicative of the fact that in this area 
people came later than the vicinity area, and the reason may be the pressure 
in subsistence le\'el when the population increased and the resources were 
considerably exploited. These foctors gave rise to search and exploration in 
new areas and the mobility set forth within the extended areas of g^graphi- 
cal resemblances. 

llic next element, the Flake element, is later in date and this may be 
considered as the succeeding stage of the earlier element. This element is 
identified with the change of form of raw material, and instead of pebble or 
core the tools were made on flakes. In terms of technology this element is 
obviously more progressive. I'his was brought about by incessant develop¬ 
ment of technology on the one hand and on the other to cope with the ne^ 
of more exploitation of resources. The relationship between Pebble-Core and 
Flake elements are marked by the presence of similar typology, though some 
new types as awls, knives, etc. came into being in the later stage. Another 
reason for this change may not be unlikely and that is due to environmental 
change, 'fhe Pebble-Cbre clement had a long duration and they are found 
to be deposited in the beds of secondary latcrite, indicating relatively wet 
condition. On the other hand the materials of Flake element is found from 
the junction level of secondary laterite deposit and overlying deposit of brown 
soil. The deposits from which two different sets of industrial elements arc 
found belong to separate environmental events. 

In Bihar and Orissa the final phase of palaeolithic period is marked by 
a third element, the Flake-Blade element (Ghosh, 1966) which is charac¬ 
terized by the addition of new technological and typological traditions. So 
far no sites belonging to that stage have yet been found from Bengal. 
Further exploitation was made possible with this new and developed tradi¬ 
tion and intensive collection and gathering of food was possible which 
arrested the spread of people during this period. The network of movement 
of people was concentrate within an area and man for his comparatively 
superior technology of tool making was able to intensify his economic pur* 
suits. I'hc sizes of tools were diminished and the economy of raw material 
hivoured him to make more tools on small amount of raw material. Further 
the movement of people was enhanced for lighter tool kit and new areas for 
procurement came into being. Under such a condition maximum attention 
was paid to favourable area and slightly unfavourable area was avoided. The 
absence of Flake-Blade element in Bengal points to the fact that throughout 
the palaeolithic period Bengal mostly serv^ as the peripheral area of settle¬ 
ment and its affinity was mainly with areas lyin^ in the west of it. In terms 
of man, the hypothesis would be same and the population in Bengal was more 
akin to the peninsular part of India. 
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In terms of geological time sequence there is a break when the Pleisto¬ 
cene period end^ and the Holocene or Recent period set forth. In the 
context of pan-world, this shift has been dated within a time range between 
7000 and 11000 years before the present. The exact date for Indian situation 
is still unknown. During the advent of the Recent period some amount of 
influence of the earlier Pleistocene period was retained, but with time the 
environmental condition was stabilized and more or less same environment 
is persisting during the present day. This is mostly due to convenient situa¬ 
tion of this kind, the works on environmental reomstruction is somewhat 
easier. On the basis of environmental foctors of the present day the sub¬ 
continent of India may be divided into a number of regions. Again within 
each region there are some sub-regions which are based on micro-characters. 
On the whole eastern India may broadly be included into one region, more 
especially from where the stone age industries have been unearth^. Within 
this broad region there are some sub-regions and the micro-characters are 
mainly the location of the areas in terms of geomorphology, as upland, plain, 
hillock and valley areas. 

With the end of the Pleistocene period the palaeolithic stage came to 
an end, and the human groups came under the fold of the Recent period. 
Man of the Pleistocene epoch was extended into the next period through 
generations, in the same way the techno-typological traditions of culture were 
handed down. In this movement through time refinement or development 
of industries went on, but the basic economy, gathering-collecting, did not 
make any abrupt change. It has already been pointed out that Flake-Blade 
element, the industry of the final phase of palaeolithic culture, is not found 
in Bengal in flourishing condition but the next element belonging to the 
early part of the Recent period is found in Bengal covering an extensive 
area. 'Fhis element has been termed by the present author as Blade-Bladelet 
element (Ghosh, 1972) which was considered earlier as microlithic industry 
(Lai, 1958) because the tools are diminutive in size. But on the basis of 
form of material it is apt to term the industry as Blade-Bladelet element. 
Majority of the types during ^this industrial phase were made on blade and 
bladelct. Moreover, mere size can be in no way the basic criterion of distinc¬ 
tion. In foct, the trend of microlithism actually started in the preceding 
element. 

I'ypology of Blade-Bladelet element includes a variety of types and 
all of them are not really new. Rather this element is an extension of the 
earlier element with some amount of alterations in techno-typological 
features and addition of new trait complexes. It is utterly impossible to 
develop the highly developed industrial traits of Blade-Bladelet clement 
without any contextual background. During the Flake-Blade element in 
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eastern India the concentration was mostly in the west and it did not pene* 
trate much in Bengal. In later period the spatial coverage was increased and 
the probable reasons are: increase of population, fovourable climatic condi¬ 
tion which was also stabilized in nature, technological development fpr ex¬ 
ploitation of resources, etc. On the basis of above reasons it may also be 
assumed that the origin of Blade-Bladelet element might be somewhere in 
the plateau region and later the bearer of this element entered into Bengal. 
The evidence in fovour of this argument is indirect in nature. In the vicinity 
of Sini, in south Bihar, the Blade-Bladelet element appears to be a derivative 
of Flake-Blade element (Ghosh, 1965) and the continuity of two elements 
indicates the process of developmental origin of Blade-Bladelet element. In 
Bengal the Flake-Blade element is absent so far which points to the fact that 
this element entered from the region round Sini. 

The major form of material in Blade-Bladelet clement is blade, mostly 
of smaller size and termed as bladelet. The production technology of bladelet 
is much more refined punch technique, and final workings arc the resultant 
of precision pressure techniques. I'he major types are: knives, scrapers, 
burins, points etc., and all these types are also the constituent types of Flake- 
Blade element. Besides the above types some new types were introduced, 
such as lunate, triangle, trapeze, etc. Both from the type forms as well as the 
size it appears that these tiny tools were used in the form of composite tools 
with suitable hafting. This is still a deduction due to paucity of direct evi¬ 
dences, but some evidences have been found from other regions about the 
composite nature of tools. It deserves mention that a complete change-over 
of raw materials, from quartzite/quartz to colloidal silica was noticed in 
Blade-Bladelet element. In exceptional cases quartz was also used in making 
Blade-Bladelet tools when the most suitable materials were not locally 
available. 

Unlike the former industries pf the palaeolithic stage, the distribution 
of sites of Blade-Bladelet element is very wide. Sites of Blade-Bladelet element 
are found in almost all the regions of the fringe area of Chotanagpur plateau 
which comprises the districts of Burdwan, Birbhum, Purulia, Bankura and 
Midnapur. Moreover, at times the people also came further down from the 
plateau r^ion. Sites yielding this industry are also found on hillocks. The 
distribution of varied nature in different geomorphological situations is 
really interesting. On the one hand this may be explained as the furtherance 
of adaptive mechanism in diverse ecological conditions and on the other the 
seasonal variations might have forced them to swing in different regions. 
Preliminary examination of typological materials at different sites, situated 
in varied geomorphological zones, does not show any variation of types, rather 
all the types are found in all the sites. But there are proporti^al differences 
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of types in sites of varied regions. In terms of function it would not be much 
difEerent rather in all the sites the need of basic functions were present. But 
the* functional requirements are not uniform in all the areas and the varia-- 
tions of the same differ from site to site, from one geomorphological region 
to other. 

For necessary example three different sites may be taken into considera* 
lion which are situated in three geomorphological regions and they are: 
hillocks, elevated plateau and alluvial plain. I'he micro-environment in all 
these places are different, so also the ecological niches. In fact, the propor¬ 
tional differences of types indicate differential adaptive mechanisms in afore¬ 
said regions. The best illustration in this regard may be seen from the oc¬ 
currence of blades which are found everywhere. But in terms of propor¬ 
tion, blades have the maximum occurrence in the elevated plateau region 
and they are least on the hillocks. Of course, the proportional differences 
caused by blades are compensated by other types. It may be assumed that 
in the livelihood blades had greater need in the region of elevated plateau 
and the same type was not much in use on the hillock sites. The livelihood 
pattern has a very important bearing with the available resources and the 
tool types were part and parcel of the implementation process of exploitation. 
It is obvious that the people were the same and this minor difference of 
industrial traits is mostly due to seasonal change. 

The development of subsistence pattern is directly related to cultural 
progress. The basic necessity for survival is food, and the economic advance¬ 
ment is directed towards security and sufficiency in food. It is not unlikely 
that from the time of hunting and gathering stage man is always making 
endeavour to secure more fo<^ with a view to encountering the insecure 
situation. The exploitation of food resources was made to a considerable 
extent and the technological progress has helped him in intensive scale. 
Abundance of food has brought about increase in population and the balance 
between food and population can only be maintained if the surplus in food 
is continued. From the beginning of the palaeolithic period the proportional 
balance is maintained up to the Blade-Bladelet element, and with time gra¬ 
dually the gathering and collecting economy becoming both extensive and 
intensive. I'he optimum condition was reached during the end phase of 
Blade-Bladelet element. Human species would have faced critical crises if 
the revolutionary idea of agriculture did not enieige. In fact domestication 
of plants and animals saved man from probable extinction. Man had hardly 
any role in the process of domestication which is indeed a product of natural 
selection. Man’s role in this regard is only the understanding of better varie¬ 
ties of plants and animals and further selection pressure was made by man. 
The whole circumstance of exhaustion of food—^increase of population is one 
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of the main faaors responsible for the same—and evolution of domesticated 
forms of plants and animals may be considered as a very important 
coincidence. 

This phase of food producing economy is different from food gathering¬ 
collecting level which was in v<^e for a very long time. This new economy 
made a complete change-over on technological aspects and the stone tools 
were fashioned and fobricated in different ways. The main techniques of 
this stage, which appeared for the first time, are chipping, grinding and 
polishing with whi^ different functions were served. It is true that «trlier 
economy was not completely abundant and the economy was a mixed one. 
'rhis stage with new economy, technology and livelihood and above all the 
culture is termed as neolithic. The economy of new form also brought about 
a complete change-over in the socio-cultural milieu of the contemporary 
people. 

The neolithic stage of an area actually depends on the presence of food 
producing economy, and where this economy is prevailing the tool types 
would be neolithic, i.e., provided with chipping, grinding and polishing tech¬ 
nology. On the basis of the presence of neolithic tool types the neolithic sites 
are found to occur in different areas of Bengal, and they arc Darjeeling and 
Kalimpong (Walsch, 1904), Bankura (Ghakladar, 1941, 194 s), Midnapur 
(Sen, 1948; Ghosh, 1961) and Purulia (Krishnaswarai, 1959-60). All these 
finds are surface finds but the associated materials point them to neolithic. 
Almost similar tool types, especially celts, have also been found from other 
areas as Bangarh (Goswami, 1948), just below Sunga level. Reports of some 
more neolithic (?) tools are available from Bengal, but sheer presence of 
isolated finds are useless. In this connection, mention may be made about the 
finds from Chittagong district (Brown, 1917) and Dani (i960) includes this 
area within the greater Assam area. 

Like the earlier industries the neolithic industry has a greater affinity 
with the neolithic industry of Bihar and Orissa, and both Dani (i960) and 
Krishnaswami (1962) have considered Bihar, Orissa and Bengal as a single 
culture area. But along with this it may be added that in Bengal the neo¬ 
lithic culture was later in date and it is supposed that people with neolithic 
economy entered into Bengal from west, from Bihar, where the neolithic sites 
are numerous and the assemblages of finds are really meaningful. Moreover, 
the maximum concentration of sites are found to occur in the region of 
Midnapur, Bankura and Purulia. It has already been mentioned tlmt neo¬ 
lithic sites in Bengal are few, not only that the materials are so scanty that the 
sites may hardly be attributed to sites in the proper sense. The material re¬ 
mains are so scarce in Bengal that simply on the basis of the occurrence of 
tool types, whose relevant contexts are mostly missing, it is hardly possible to 
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assign this complex as true neolithic. Moreover, no attempts have yet been 
made by the scholars to throw light on this problem area o£ research and 
they themselves even did not point out the basic problems involved in it. 
From author's own experience it is perhaps essential to mention that the 
so-called earlier neolithic sites in Bengal are favourable for agricultural actp 
vities. It may further be assumed that the early form of agriculture was not 
settled and this part of Bengal was included in the territory of band(s) of 
neolithic community. 

On the problem of agriculture in Bengal, rice draws special attention 
in this context. There are 23 major varieties (species) of rice of which 21 
arc wild and 2 are cultivated (Chatterjcc, 1948). Out of the two cultivated 
forms only Oryza saliva and nine wild varieties are found in India. About 
the origin of cultivated rice it is thought that it took place in south India 
(De Condolle, 1886; Watt, 1892). Some scholars think that the centre of the 
origin of cultivated rice was in Bengal (Kagwa, 1973). The archaeological 
remains do not agree with the latter idea, while the botanical remains are 
nor in favour of considering south India as the centre of origin. It may be 
possible that the r^l centre was in between, and Ramiah and Ghose (1951) 
propose the area as the Jeypur tract on the borders of Madras and Orissa. 
I'his hypothesis also fits in with the available evidences of archaeological sites, 
the ideas of diffusion of agriculture and neolithic traits. 

In the context of history, neolithic is a turning point in all forms. But 
due to paucity of relevant data this stage is almost unknown. Even the typo¬ 
logy of neolithic artifacts is only concentrated to celts, either axes or adzes, 
and neither specific neolithic tool types nor the continuation of earlier types 
are virtually present. Under the circumstance, even the speculative history 
of the region during neolithic period is difficult to reconstruct. 

In the generalized historical sequence of culture, after neolithic there 
was the metal stage and at the outset the metal stage is devoid of any written 
documents. This is one of the reasons for which the early metal stage is 
considered as belonging to protohistoric period—again a vague terminology. 
The first find of a copper shouldered celt was recovered from Tamajuri, a 
village in northwest Midnapur (Anderson, 1833). The geographical area is 
the fringe area of Chotanagpur plateau where there is the rich deposit of 
copper ore (Dunn, 1937). Pandu Rajar Dhibi, in north Burdwan, appears 
to be an important site and it has been said that there is a succession of copper 
and iron stages and in both stages the lithic elements are persisting 
(Da^pta, 1964). It has been suggested (Mukherjee, 1966) that there are 
four major cultural periods, of which Period I is pre-metallic and contains 
stone and bone tools along with pottery. Necessary descriptions of the tools 
are lacking while the pottery has been unnecessarily classified. From the 
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evidence of husk impression on pottery earlier suggestion has been made 
on the cultivation of rice (Ghosh and Chakrabarti, ig68) but this is too 
sweeping because the identification of species from husk impression or from 
husk used as tempering material is seldom possible. 

Period 11 belongs to metal stage, especially of copper. Copper objects 
recovered from the site are: ring, nail-parer, spiral bangle and ordinary 
bangle. Along with copper objects stone tools, belonging to Blade-Bladdet 
tradition, and bone tools are associated. According to conventional archaeo- 
It^cal tradition pottery was given undue attention and pottery classification 
was made on the primary basis of colour which has least to do with cultural 
tradition. Iron occurs only in a certain level of Period III, and the concept 
of periodization is ambiguous. Iron objects comprise only knife and ‘seveiid 
iron objects*, and the assemblage includes stone implements, both of Blade- 
Bladelet tradition and of neolithic, and copper objects. Period IV merges 
with the historical period. It is highly surprising that more than a decade has 
passed after the excavation of this important site which is crucial for linking 
the unrecorded and recorded parts of history, but except an incomplete 
account in Bengali the responsibility of communicating the information to 
interested scholars has not been fulfilled yet. 

Mahisdal in Birbhum is another important site where the amount of 
work is little in comparison to above mentioned site. At Mahisdal there are 
two major periods. Period I is characterized by the presence of stone tools 
of Blade-Bladelet tradition, bone tools, terracotta objects and jwttery. 
Charred rice may be considered as one of the important finds indicating the 
dietary intake. In course of a reconnoitring survey in the area, the author 
accompanied by Dr. D. K. Chakrabarti found a small polished celt—probably 
the specimen is coming out from the level of Period I. More or less Ae 
cultural tradition of Period I was continued in the successive phase of Period 
II in which the diagnostic trait was^iron, in the form of tools as arrow heads, 
spear heads, chisels, nails, and iron and iron slags. Two more sites of similar 
cultural phase which deserve mention are Nanur and Haraipur. Despite the 
presence of such sites the history of the area during the metal stage is meagre 
and disarticulated. 

The distribution of sites with the occurrence of early metal implements, 
both of copper and iron, may be explained in terms of geographical situation 
of the area. The same area was inhabited since the palaeoliAic period and 
the area itself served as the maiginal area of a bigger cultural area favourable 
for human habitation. It is probable that for migratory bands the area in 
Bengal was considerably suitable for temporary settlement and further cast 
of the area in Bengal the situation was unfavourable and the people re¬ 
entered into the western part, in Bihar and Orissa. In case of neolithic stage 
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the migratory habit was not ruled out and at times the area in Bengal was 
indud^ in the cydic movement. In course of time man passed dirough 
a number of stages of technological development and adaptive mechanism 
was improved and stabilization in settlement is gradually achieved. The basic 
core of human history in this part is situated in the Chotanagpur plateau 
which is favourable in all possible ways. Metallurgy both of copper and iron 
might have inaugurated in this part which is evident from the occurrence of 
ores of both the metals. It is true that metallurgy is a specialised craft and 
the metal tools were relatively rare bacause they were expensive. Metal tools 
were either procured by the people of Bengal from western part or the spe¬ 
cialists used to move with their kits and extraction of metals and production 
of tools were made at the site. This is evident from the rarity of metal tools 
and the presence of iron slags. 

Relatively isolated and remote villages of the present day in the area 
under discussion still reveal the livelihood of the unrecorded historical 
period. The same area is also populated by tribals who also came down from 
the Chotanagpur plateau. The physical features of the people who used to 
live in this area during the time under consideration and their affinity with 
other living groups are not yet known. Skeletal remains of early metal stages 
have been unearthed and the results of examination and analysis of these 
finds will throw light on the ethnic problem. The author feels that the tribals 
are the vestiges of earlier population without major cultural and biological 
change for their socio-cultural tradition which is mostly static and they prefer 
avoiding the factors responsible for change. The oral history of tribals may 
serve as useful materials for understanding the unrecorded history of Bengal, 
and its relationship with conventional recorded history. 

Epilogue 

May 1 be allowed a personal reminiscence? Very recently in a meeting 
of the archaeologists, I met Professor Niharranjan Ray (for the first time) who 
was disappointed with the deliberations of archaeologists who were dealing 
with an archaeology devoid of man. My feeling with the meeting was ocactly 
the same and I expressed that Indian archaeology requires to be anthropolo¬ 
gically oriented. I myself make attempt to understand early human history 
through palaeoanthropology. It is mainly with the palaeoanthropological 
meth^s 1 have endeavour^ to place the unrecorded period of history of 
Bengal with a view to considering this as the prelude to Professor Ray’s out¬ 
standing contribution on the History of the Bengalees. In terms of historical 
perspeaive the development of the history of Bengal is uneven in nature, but 
the progress is homotaxial with the core area and the primitive bacl^ound 
played an important role in the growth pattern. 
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An Early Arab Report on Indian 

Religious Sects 

A. B. M. HABIBUIXAH 


In 988 A.D. a bookseller of Baghdad, named Abul Faraj Muhammad b. 
Ishaque al-Nadim, the warraq (copyist), compiled, possibly for the use of his 
customers, which could be truly described as a classified and annotated biblio¬ 
graphy of books of all nations, Arabs and foreigners alike, which arc in the 
Arabic language and script extant in his time, with a brief description of the 
sciences comprised in each class. It was more than bibliography, in fact, for 
it contained information about the authors, their classes, together with their 
genealogies, dates of birth, length of their times, time of their death, places 
to which they belonged, their merits and their faults; since the beginning of 
every science that has been invented down to the present epoch, namely 377 
of the Hijra.* 

Most of the writings listed in the Fihrist or Index, as it is called by the 
author did not survive the cataclysmic events of the Mongol eruption and 
the sack of Baghdad in 1258. The Fihrist is therefore our only record of the 
intellectual output in Arabic language up to the 10th century. 

Of its ten discourses, or Maqalahs the last four cover what is called non- 
Islamic subjects, containing 9. "register of the books of the old sciences com¬ 
posed by Greeks, Persians, and Indians, of which there exist translations in 
the Arabic language and script." These sections are more elaborate than the 
preceding ones in that brief descriptions of the various sciences—philosophy, 
religion, mathematics, diemistry, music, astronomy, mechanics, and medi¬ 
cine. etc.,—are prefixed to most of the topics. Among these. Section Two of 
Maqalah nine, deals with the religion and sects of Hind (the term used is 
al-Hind denoting both the people and the country). 

This account is important not only because it predates the great Al- 
Beruni who was only a young boy when this was written, but also because it 
reproduces an earlier report on India prepared by an emissary specially sent 
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by Yahya b. Khaled, the Barmekide wazir of the Abbaside Caliph Harun al- 
Rashid* (786-^09 ajd.). This report, Ibn Nadim says, he read in the hand¬ 
writing of the famous philosopher, Yaqub b. Ishaq al-Kindi, 'letter by letter*. 
It was transcribed on the third Muhaxiazn, 249 A.H./863 • Al-Kindi died 

in c. 260/873 A.D. while Yahya b. Khaled Barmeki was Harun’s wadr from 
786 to 803 A.D.^ dying two years after his fall from power in 805 a.d. Who the 
author of this report was Ibn Nadim could not ascertain. 

The report does not appear to have been informed with any understand¬ 
ing of the principles or philosophy underlying the facts stated—a quality 
which marked the account of Alboruni or even the account of the 11th 
century writer Shahristani.* Even so, the report being the earliest extant Arab 
account of Hindu religious sects, deserves more attention than it has received 
so far, for it appears to ha\'e formed the core around which subsequent 
writers like Mutahhar b. 'Eahir Maqdisi,^ Buzurg b. Shahriyar,* and Shah- 
ristani elaborated their accounts of Hindu religious practices and beliefs. 
Such elaborations, of course, draw on details obtained from other travellers 
or stray contacts with Indians. These details sometimes give valuable addi¬ 
tional information, although their sources are not as a rule mentioned. Ibn 
Nadim, however, is an exception; in reproducing the report of the Barmekide 
emissary he supplements it with additional details, and even variants, for 
which he cites authorities by name. One of such informants was the well- 
known poet, traveller and mineralogist, Abu Dulaf Mishar b. Muhalhil* 
whom the author of the FihrLst calls a ‘globe-trotter’ and was a personal 
friend. Another was a Christian Priest from Najran whom he met in Istambul 
in 377 A.H. I'he priest had led a deputation of Christians to China and had 
returned overland after six years, all his companions having died meanwhile.' 

In this paper I propose to give a translation of this report together with 
the information that Ibn Nadim has obtained from other sources. He does 
not reproduce the report in a contiiftious passage but interpolates, more than 
once, additional details or variant information from other sources which he 
names. Such interpolated passages however arc clearly recognizable as he 
always begins by mentioning the source. 

The account of Indian religious sects is prefaced with a short note by 
Ibn Nadim which reads: 

“In a sheaf (of manuscripts) whose content is reproduced here I read a 
book.in which there were described the religious sects of Hind and her 
religion. This book was copied from a book which was transcribed on Friday, 
3rd of Muharram in the year 249 a.h. I do not know who the author of the 
report reproduced in the book was, except that I saw 'letter by letter’ in the 
handwriting of Yaqub b. Ishaq al-Kindi. Under this report t^ich is repro¬ 
duced here, were ^e following words in the handwriting of. the copyist: 
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‘Some theologians have related that Yahya b. Khaled al Barmeki sent an 
emissary to Hind to bring him some medicinal herbs available there and also 
to prepare for him a book on the religions of the Hindus. So this book was 
written for him*. Muhammad b. Ishaq (Ibn-Nadim) says that during the Arab 
rule the persons who distinguished ^emselves most by their interest in 
matters relating to Hind were Yahya b. Khaled and the Barmeki family; it 
was their initiative and interest in India which was responsible for bringing 
(to Baghdad) their learned men, physicians and philosophers".* 

The main report begins: 

"Names of places of worship in the land of Hind, descriptions of the 
temples (idol-houses) and account of the idols. 

‘The biggest temple is the house of Mankir whose length is one farsakh. 
Mankir is a city within the possession of Balhara.* Its length is forty farsakh 
(and there are) plane trees, canals and varieties of wood. It is said that in that 
city there are for the ordinary people one million elephants which carry the 
merchandise. In the king’s stable there are sixty thousand elephants and for 
(the defence of) the fortresses there are one hundred and sixty thousand 
elephants. In this temple there are about twenty thousand idols made of a 
variety of precious metals like gold, silver, iron, brass, copper and ivory and 
various carved stones mounted with shaped and artistically worked precious 
jewels. The king rides towards this temple; in truth he walks towards this 
idol-house and rides back. In that house is an idol whose height is twelve 
cubits and is placed on a throne of gold in the centre of a golden cupola, the 
whole of which is set with jewels like white pearl, ruby, saphire, blue and 
emerald stones. They sacrifice animals before this idol and there are many 
who offer their own body as sacrifice on a particular day in the year known 
to them. 

"The idol house of Multan: It is said that this is one of the seven (great) 
idol-houses (of the world).” In it is an idol of iron seven cubits in height 
(placed) in the middle of a cupola which is attracted on all sides with equal 
force by magnetic stones. It.is said that the idol leans on one side because of 
an accident which had occurred in it. This temple is on the foot of a mountain 
and the house is a tower (Qubba, dome, cupola) one hundred and eighty 
cubits in height to which Hindus come on pilgrimage on land and water from 
the furthest ends of the country. The route to it from Balkh is on a straight 
line because the horizon of Multan is in correspondence with that of Balkh. 
On the mountain caves and on the lower slopes are houses for the worshippers 
and ascetics; and also there are places for the sacrifices and offerings. It is said 
that the place is never empty for a moment from pilgrims. 

"They have two other idols: one is called ‘Junbukt* and the other 
‘Zunbukt’.” They have fashioned their likenesses ^m (mountains on) the 
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two sides of a wide valley and the height of each one of these is eighty cubits 
and which can be seen from a great distance. The Hindus come on pU^ixnage 
to them and carry offerings, incense and perfumes. As the pilgrim sights the 
two idols from a great distance he is oblig^ to cast himself on the ground out 
of respect for them, and if his attention is diverted from them or if he forgets 
to do so (prostrating himself) while looking at it he must return to the place 
from where he cannot see them and there he should prostrate himself on the 
ground and approach them in that manner. This is out of respect for the 
idols. One who had witnessed these idols told me (Ibn Nadim?) that near 
(in front of) them the pilgrim sheds much blood and it is believed that often 
as many as fifty thousand or more happen to sacrifice their lives before these 
idols. Allah knows best. 

“The Hindus have a temple at Bamian which is on the approaches to 
India adjacent to Sijistan. Yaqub b. Lais” had reached this place when he 
started on his expedition for the conquest of Hind, and the idols, which were 
sent to the Maditiatus-.salam (Baghdad) were from that place in Bamian. And 
this idol-house of Bamian is a great temple and is visit^ by ascetics and wor¬ 
shippers. In this temple are idols of gold adorned with jewels whose value is 
beyond calculation, and which no praise or description can approximate. 
Hindus come to it on pilgrimage over land and water from the farthest corners 
of the country. And within the confines of the ‘House of Gold’ (Multan) is a 
temple. About this there is a difference of opinion. One group .says it is a 
house of stone in which there are idols. It is named House of Gold (Baituz- 
zahab) because when the Arabs conquered this place during the rule of 
Hajjaj b. Yusuf they obtained from it one hundred ‘bahars’ of gold in 
weight.” Abu Dulaf (Yanbuii) who made frequent visits (to these parts) told 
me (Ibn Nadim) that this is not the House (temple) which is known as the 
House of Gold (Baituz-zahab). I' 

“There is a temple in the deserf in the country of Makran and Qandahar 
which is visited only by ascetics and worshippers of Hind. It is made of gold, 
seven cubits long and of the same width and its height is twelve cubits. It is 
set with diverse kinds of jewels. It is an idol made of (? set with) ruby and 
other wonderfully precious stones and ornamented with magnificent pearls of 
the size of bird’s egg or even bigger. He (Abu Dulaf) said that a reliable 
person from among the people of Hind informed him that (even though) rain 
collects on the roof of the temple, on its right and on its left, yet no damage is 
caused to it; similarly flood waters swirl on its right and left (but the temple 
remains undamaged). Abu Dulaf said: some one from among the Hindus 
told me that whoever looks at it and if he is ailing from whatever ailment it 
might be, God of the Exalted Name cures him. He (Abu Dulaf) said 'when I 
argued with him on this point he (the Hindu informer) disagreed with me*. 
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Some of the Brahmins told me (Abu DulaQ that it (the idol) is suspended 
between heaven and earth without any support and without any rope or 
string. 

“Abu Dulaf told me that the Hindus have a ‘House* at Qumar (Khmer, 
Kamboj, Cambodia) whose walls are of gold and the roof is of alo-wood and 
the height of each (pillar of) wood is fifty cubits or more, the idols, niches, and 
comers of worship are all adorned with magnificent pearls and large mbies. 
He (Abu Dulaf) said 'some one who is very reliable among them told me that 
in the 'Madinatus-Sanf* they have an idol house and that this house is old; 
that all the idols that there are (in this house) speak (as oracles) to the 
worshippers and answer them on whatever they arc asked.’ Abu Dulaf said 
'during the time I was in the country of Hind there was a king who ruled 
over 'Sanf called ‘Lajin*.* A Christian monk (however) told me (Ibn Nadim) 
that a king at present time, known as ‘Luqin’ attacked ‘Sanf, destroyed it 
and subjugated all its inhabitants.’’^* 

Discourse on the *Budd* 

(This is from a writing other than what was in the handwriting of Kindi) 

“The Hindus have different views about it. One group held that it (the 
‘budd’) is the image of the creator, High is His honour. Another group said 
it is the form of His messenger among the mankind. At this point also they 
have disagreement. One section held that the messenger is one of the angels; 
another held that the messenger is an angel from among the angels; another 
group holds that the messenger is a man from the mankind; another group 
says he is one of the demons. Yet another section held that it (the idol) is the 
image of the philosopher 'Budasf (Bodhisattva) who came to them from God, 
of the exalted name. For each of these groups among them (Hindus) there 
are rules (rituals) of worshipping and venerating their idols. A truthful 
person among them has related that for each of their sects there is a particular 
form of the idol to which they repair in worship, and that *Budd* {*Budda^ 
or idols) is the name used for idols in general and the images are the particular 
form of the deity {AsnanC). The descriptions (iconography) of the biggest 
*Budd* (idol) is a man seat^ on the throne, no Imir on his face, chin lowered 
and on the lips something like a smile, second and third fingers of one hand 
closed. A reliable person said that at each day’s journey (station) there is an 
image of this *Budd* made of different kinds of material according to the 
means of the person, either of gold decorated with a variety of jewels, silver, 
or copper or stone or even of wood. They worship him as they approach him 
from the front, whether from the East to the West or from the West to the 
East. But most of them keep the East behind (the image) so that they approach 
him facing the East. It is said that they have an image of this idol with four 
faces which they have constructed with precise mathematical accuracy, so 
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that from whidiev^ direction they approach him they see his full face and 
com|dete profile, nothing being concealed at all from them. It has been said 
that the apprarancc of the idol which is in Multan is this . . . 

The report of the Barmekide emissary as read by Ibn Nadim in the hand* * 
writing of Alkindi (is now resumed): 

“I'he Mahakalia : 'Fhey have an idol named Mahakal. It h» four hands, 
sky-blue in colour, thick, long and abundant hair on the head, white teeth, 
bsffe belly, over its back the hide of an elephant with blood dripping, hide 
of the two legs of the elephant tied up in front, on one hand a huge serpent 
with open mouth, on the other a stick, the third hand holding a human head 
which has just been severed with the fourth hand; on its ears two serpents 
coiled like earrings, and on its body two serpents coiled around; on its head 
a crown of bones of human skulls and a garland of human skulls on the nedc. 
It is supposed to be a demon from among the devils to whom obedience is 
due because of its great power and because of his praise-worthy and desirable 
qualities as well as undesirable and repulsive nature, like bestowing gifts 
and withholding them, as also granting htvours and causing pain. For the 
Hindus he is a reliever from hardship. 

*'Among them is a sect (known as) the *Dinkitiah\'* They are worship¬ 
pers of the sun. They have an image for him on a carriage (chariot) drawn 
by four horses; on the hand of the image is a jewel, the colour of fire. They 
assert that the sun is the king of the angels who deserves worship and prostra¬ 
tions. So they prostrate themselves before this idol and circumambulate 
around him with burning incense, blossoming flowers and stringed instru¬ 
mental music. For this idol there are attendants and revenue assigned (for 
the expenses); there arc high priests and guardians, and officers to manage 
its affairs, look after the servants and conduct the ceremonial worship three 
times a day for which they strike the bell at fixed times. To this idol come 
the sick, the leper and th(»e afflicted with palsy, white leprosy and other 
chronic diseases of a disgusting nature. They stand before him, stay awake 
the whole night, prostrate, entreat and pray to the idol to cure them (of their 
afflictions) and they do not eat or drink and fast in front of the idol; the 
sick remain in this condition until they see in dream as if some one tells 
them *you are cured; and your wish is fulfilled’. It is said the idol speaks 
to the sick man in his sleep and he gets cured and returns to health. 

“Among them is a sect *Chandrihkiniah* (? Chanrabaktiya). They are 
worshippers of the moon. They say the moon one of the angels and reverence 
and worship is due to it. Their custom is that they make an idol seated on 
a carriage drawn by four swans; on the hand of the image is a jewel named 
*chandrakil*{}). It is a part of their religious duties that on the (fourteenth 
day) of every month they worship and prostrate before the idol and fast; 
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they do not break the fast until the moon rises; then they bring food, wine 
and milk to the idol and having made some secret wish they look at the moon 
and ask for its fulfilment. On the appearance of the new moon and on the 
fourteenth day of the month when the moon is full they ascend to the roofii 
of their houses and gaze at it; bum incense, reciting prayers {mantras) all 
the while and make a wish. Then they come down to enjoy the food, wine, 
music and make merry, and they do not look at it again except on auspicious 
occasions and on the day of the full moon. After breaking their fast they 
engage in dance, and games and instrumental music in front of the idol and 
of the moon. 

“Among them is also a sect of the *Anashaniya\ that who refrain from 
food and drink. 

"Within this sect is a sub-sect called *Bakrantaniah* {Bakrintiniah ? 
that is to say those who fasten themselves in iron. Their custom is to shave 
the head and beard, keep the body absolutely bare except the private parts. 
It is not their custom to teach or converse with any one until he enters their 
sect. Those who do so are ordered to give alms with humility; but the new 
recruit is not required to fasten himself in iron until he attains the status 
or rank which would entitle him to do this. Reason for bstening themselves 
in iron around their middle up to the chest is their apprehension that their 
bellies might burst, on account, as they believe, of their great learning and 
excessive wisdom (contemplative power). 

"Another sect among them is *Gangayatrah\ Its members are spread all 
over the land of Hind. Among their custom is that if they commit a great 
sin he is pointed out (by others, that is, ostracised or outcast) from far and 
near until he bathes in the river ‘Gang’ by which he is purified. 

“They have another sect called *Rahmariya* (or 'Rajmartiya* ? ).“ They 
are followers of the king. A custom of their religion is to assist and serve the 
king. They say ‘God has made him king, and If we are killed in obeying and 
serving him we go to heaven’. 

"They have another sect whose custom is to lengthen the hair, plait and 
arrange it over the face and all round the head thus covering it completely. 
It is their rule not to drink intoxicants. They make pilgrimage to a particular 
mountain called ‘jur-an’ (?). When they return from this pilgrimage they do 
not enter any inhabited place on the way which they avoid; if they see a 
woman they flee from her. On this mountain to which they go on pilgrimage 
is a great ‘House* (temple) in which is an image.**** 

It would seem that either Ibn Nadim did not reproduce the Report in 
full or that al-Kindi*s manuscript did not contain the full text, for subsequent 
writers like Mutahhar b. Tahir Maqdisi, Hamza Isfahani** and Shahristani'* 
give additional information which appear to have been obtained, substan- 
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dally from the same source. None of these writers ever visited India. 1 hope 
to discuss this in another paper. 

One other point needs to be mentioned here. It is surprising that while 
Ibn Nadim mentions Arabic works either translated from Persian or origi¬ 
nally written in Arabic script on what has been established as the legend of 
Buddha and his renunciation, like the Kitabul Budd, Kitab Budasaf O 
Balohar. Kitab Budasf Mufarad** he mentions the Buddhists (called Santa- 
niyah, like the Persians, after *Sraman*) not as an Indian religion but one of 
those of Khurasan and Transoxiana before Islam. I'hc traditional legend of 
Gautam Buddha’s birth and renunciation, although found in nuclear form in 
the Kitab Budasf O Balohar, had in its travel through the Soghdian-Buddhist 
texts, Manichacan adaptations, early Persian versified fragments and later 
into Arabic verse and prose by anonymous writers that it is no surprise tliat 
even al-Bcruni was not aware of the legend having originated in India and 
so he connected 'Budasf with the Sabcians.*® Ibn Nadim however does not 
confuse 'Budd’ (idol) with 'Budasf as some of the Arab travellers had done, 
but in the following brief aca)unt summarises some of the teachings of 
Buddha. 

*‘ 7 'he religion of the Samaniyas. 

*'I read in the handwriting of a man from Khurasan who has compiled an 
account of ancient Khurasan and of the developments that have taken place 
there in recent times (Hamza Isfahani ?). This manuscript resembles the 
Dastur. It says ‘the prophet of the Samaniyas is 'Budasf; most of the people of 
Transoxiana were in this religion before Islam and in ancient times. Mean¬ 
ing of Samaniya is connected with the Samani and they are the most generous 
(sect) in the world and among the various religions. That is because their 
prophet 'Budasf taught them the vilest conduct which is forbidden and which 
noi one should believe in or act upon is to say ‘no’ in any action whatsoever. 
So they act on this directive in word and in deed. To say ‘no’ is to them the 
conduct of the devil (shaitan) and tlieir religion is to drive away the devil”.** 

NOTES AND REFERENCES 

' Kitabul Fihrist, ed. G. Fltigel. Leipzig, 1871, p. at. The passage is translated in Nicholson: 
Literary History of the Arabs, Cambridge 1941, .S4(i: Brown, E. G.: Literary Hutory of Persia, 
I, 384, has an index of the subjects dealt with in the Fihrist. 

* As is now known, 'Barmak* is the Arabicised ‘Pammukh’, high priest of the Buddhist 
vihar of Balkh. Siilaiman Nadvi: Arab O Hind ke taalluqat, 116-118, dtes the geographer Ibnul 
Faqih (4th/nth century) for a story tlie Kitabul Buldan, about the conversion of the 
Paramukh when Balkh was conquerra in the rdgn of the Caliph UthmSn when he was taken 
to Damascus and who on his return was killed along with his ten sons for his apostacy at the 
instintiun of the Buddhist Turkish king of Turkestan, his wife fleeing anth her youngest son 
to Kashmir where he leamt the sciences and religion of his forefathers, this young man even¬ 
tually returning to Balkh whose people had resumed didr original faith. The undoubted fact 
is that after the conquest of Balkh the last Paramukh, whose family owned extensive landed 
property around the uty, migrated to lower Iraq and setded as a client to sid ^.rkh tribe where 
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Yahya’s father Khaled was the first to be converted to Islam towards the end of the Uinayyad 
period when he join^ the AUde movement and thus came into prominence in the time of 
the first Abbasidc Caliph al-Saffaf. He was appointed to important positions which enabled him 
to function praitiraily as the waxir. For Yahya's interest in and patrunaije to Indolosicat studies 
see Nadvi, op. dt. i))7 sq, 

* Abul Fath Miiliammad b. Abdul Karim Shahristani (io86-ii5s), Kilabul Milal teal A'l/iaf. 
ed. W. Curcton, london 1846, reprint in one Voiumc, Ldpiig igag. (References in Uiis paper 
arc to the Leipzig edition.) 

A summary translation was published by E. A. Rchatsek in die |ournal of the Bombay 
Brandi of tlic Royal Asiatic: Society, Vol. XIV, 1878-80. pp. 27-69. 

Mutahliar b. Tahir Maqdisi‘(i. 985 a.d.): Kilab ul Baa’r wal Tarikh, cd. Cl. Huart 
Paris, 1899-1919, ii vols. The fourth \oliime contains a cliapter on Indian religion. This volume 
was not available to me but Nadii, op. cit. 207-210, 220-221, quotes extracts in Urdu 
translation. 

‘ Bu/urg b. Sltahriyar, a Persian sea captain (c. lolli century): Kitab Aiaibul Hind, ed, 
with a Frciuii translation by Van dar Lith and M. Devic. Ldden, 1883-86 (relevant quotaUons 
in Nadvi, op. cit, 226). 

* Of his two Ixxiklets (risalah) dealing with his travels in llic Uighur country, Persia and 
places on the west Indian coast and trading posts in the Indian cKcan as far as the isthmus 
of Kra (called Kara liy the Aralis) sometime in the middle of the tenth century, Ibii Nadim. 
Yaqut (Mirjamid Bulclan, cd. Wiistenfcid, Leipzig 1866, 6 vols) and Eakariya Qa/wlUi {Asarul 
Btiad wa Akhbaiul Ibad, ed. Wiistcnfcld) quote substantial portions; extracts from the latter 
translated in I? D, 1, 9<v-99; original text of one of the two risalahs piintcd by MinorSky: 
Abu Jhtlaf’s travels in Iran, Cairo, 1954. .Scholars, however, have expressed reservation about 
the actiialilv of Abu Duiaf's tiaveis in some of the countries he claims to have cisiled; sec 
Miuorsky: Im druxrmr rhala d'Abu Dulaf in Oiieiis, 1952. 

' Ibn Nadim, op. cit. 347. 

‘ Ibid, 343. 

* If ‘fialhaia’. as is now established, stands for Vallabha-Raja (or Vallaharaya) the regnal 
title of the Rashtrakuta emperors oi the Deccan from the middle of the 8th to the third quarter 
of the loth century, whose titles usually included Vallabha (Prith\ivi\allabba, Kaliiallabha, 
Sritallabha, Atisayacallabha etc.) Mankir must refer to Manyakhcta the capital city, now 
represented by the village of Malkhcr 90 miles east of .Sholapiir. HCIP, IV, 2-10. The Arab 
rc|Kirt that the 'balharas' used to reign 40/30 years because of their friendly treatment of the 
Arabs iiiuKt hate orifpnated in the popular mind liccaiise of the long reign of Kin^ Sarva 
or Anioghat at sha (814-878) who was particularlv noted for the honour and protcrcnoii he 
at corded to the Arab merchants: Masudi, op. cit. 74. 

'* The ‘se\cn famed idol hoicscs of worship' known to the csirly Arabs arc listed in MasiKli, 
‘MitriijHz-Ziiliab’ cd. Hiilaq, Egypt, 1303 Alt. 260-261. i. The 'house' of Kaalia before Islam, 
ii. a ‘ilouse' on the top of a liill threx: miles from Isfahan called 'Mats'!?) where there were 
idols which wim-c cleared by king Gurshasp when he accepted the religion of /omastcr and turned 
it into a fiie-lc»iipU which is sacred to the 'Magians' up to now; iii. a 'House' called 
‘Siiulisab'Cz) in Hind in whicli there is an idol 'drawn by iiiagnets placed on all sides keeping 
it suspended in the air without anv support; it is a famous temple in Hind: K. Naubaiiar. 
built by Mimichilir in Raikh in Khurasan, dedicalctl to the moon whose chief priest was 
railed 'Maramuk'. Some one told Mysudi that he saw inscribed on the gate o£ this 'house' a 
teaching of ‘Budasf, the philopsopher' in Persian script which read ‘I'o reach the gate of a 
king three qiiaiities are needed: intelligence, patience and wealth'; but underneath this was a 
writing in Arabic script saying 'Budasf is wrong: liberty is obligatory; for whoever has got 
esen one of these qualities why dioiild he seek the king’s door’? v. The 'house' at Giiindan in 
the city of Sanaa destroyed by UtlirnSn and Is today a huge mound where a well has iK'eii dug: 
vi. A temple built by Karshan Shah at Farghana dedicated to the Sun and dcstniyecl In the 
Caliph Mustaiisir billah; \ii. A 'house' in the highlands of China dedicated to the flve heavciils 
bodies. 

The name '.Sitidusab' in the above list is doubtful; Masudi adds that lie docs not wish to 
describe it in detail and if others wish to do so they might do it, for it is such a well-known 
idol house in Hind. Since he mentions the Multan temple separately in another context, 72, 
(the idol thereof is also named Multan or Miilastlian) and which he visited around 91a/13 a.d. 
and whose description, particularly the reference to the magnet, docs not tally with that gic'en 
here or in Ibn Nadim's above account, '.Sindu Sab'—whatever may lie its correct forni—should 
refer to some other temple: so should also Ibn Nadim's 'house' and idol of Multan. Even if 
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the ‘Sindusab’ lould be supposed to be some kind of misreading or corrupted Arabicization of 
‘Samba’ the traditional founidcr of the northern foim of the Sun worship whose carli^_ temple 
was set up at Mulasthan (Multanb according to Dhandarkar R, G.: Vaisnauitm, Saivism and 
Other minor relipous sects, StrasitDurg, 1913. i53-54i also cf: HCIP, IT, S3a. 465-66—and for 
which priests, called Magas, had to be brought from ‘Sakadtipa’. the fact of the magnetic stones 
is not mentioned by any of the other Arw travellers, beginning from Abu Said of SiraC (c. 
916 A.D.), Istakhri (c. 951 a.d.) all of whom describe it as a human figure seated in a ouadran* 
gular posture on a masonry throne, its body covered with a rod morocco-like ^in with only 
Its eyes of precious gems remaining visible, and a golden crown on its head; E 8e D, I, 11, 17-18; 
Al-Beriini, who however visited Multan after the temple had been destroyed and converted 
into a ino.^ue by the Oarmathian usurper Jalam ibn Shaiban around 975 a.d. also gives the 
same description, possimy from reports of local inhabitants; Indica, tr. Zachau, lioncion 1914, 
p. 116. It was however rebuilt and was still functioning when Thevenot saw it, in the early 
years of Aurangreb's reign and his description, ranarkably enough agrees almost precisely with 
that of the Arab writcTs; cited in Ciinniiigham. Reports V, reprint Varanasi, 1966, 119. The 
only mention by any Arab writer cil the magnet in cotinection with an idol is by Qazwini in 
his Ajaibtil Jiuldan (E & D I, 97) in which Uie idol at Somnath is reported to have been held 
up in the air by magnets nmcealcd all around it. But this is a lath centurv account; e\eii 
Ibnul Asir, the oldest extant atilhorily giiing dc'tails of the Somnath expedition, docs not 
mention it. Besides, Somnath ttitild not have attained the celebrity in the 8th or the 9tli century 
as it did later, for Al-Bertini stales that the fortiess cYintaininc the idol destroyed by Mahmud 
was not very old, having been built alx>ut a hiiiulred vears iK'fore his time; op. cil. IT, 105. 
it is hemrver not unlikeK tlial Ibn Nadiiii, and mi also Masudi, lonfusecl this temple with 
magnets with the one dcsKribed by the gariiiloiis Abu Dulaf as Iwing sitiialc'tl in the cle.sert 
‘ill the country between Makran and Qandaliar‘ obvioiisU situated near the sea whose ilcxHi 
Wald'S swirl rcHincl it but cause no damage to llie temple. 'I'liis fits with the description ol 
Somnath, washed by tbe sea on every lull iiinon'; and it is in cciniiection with this temple that 
Abu Dulaf was told by a Brahmin (eiidcntly he had not seem it himself) that it was siis|M:nded 
lN.'twecn heaven and earth without any support*. If this is correct thdi the source of the story of 
the Somnath idol being held by magnets which was magnified by Qa/wini and siiltseqiient Arab 
and Pc'rsian writers should Ik* traced ultimately to lliis Brabmin infeirmani of Abu Dulaf. See 
Qa/wini, in E & D I, 97-98. 

Reading of these names is \erv doubtful. 

** The first SuflEarid ruler (KtiK-Ky^) who reiolied against the .Abbasides and set up a jiowerful 
but sliort-liied indc^ieiuicnl kingdom comprising .Sijistan, Khurasan, and T'ukharistan and 
even attacked Baghdad where he was defeated. 

“One ‘baliar* weighed 333 ‘iiiiiias’, one 'niiiia' being equal to alxnit two pounds according 
to E&D. I. 83. 

1 could nut ascertain what tliis ‘Sani’ lefers to. Masudi, op. cil. (ki, mentions the ‘bahr’ 
of Sanf fsc*a of .Sanf) within which is the empire of tbe Maharaj, lord of the islands, and which 
is next to ilie 'Sea cif China'. Could this .Sanf Ik* the ‘San-fo-isi’, the ChincMr name for tbe 
Sailendia empire of the Malay {leninsula of whose powei. extent and wealth the Arabs S|Kak 
so highly? But in the present account Abiisilulaf plaixs it in ‘Hind*. The names l^-jin and 
lai-qiiin sounds Chinese and may leflect what Ihii Nadiin's Christian informant had heard in 
China. .Sec HCIl*. IV, 413. (Ir c'o'uld it lie Champa whose tesrritory was once part of the empire 
of the Maharaj of ‘ 2 ^baj‘ (Ja\a). 

” It seems the originm nianiiscript had a diawing here. 

** With slight change in the ixisition of the strokes and dots this could be read ‘diti-baktP 
or 'Adiii-bakW {Adityabhaktay, Siiahristani, op cit. 45a, has ‘al‘dinkitiah\ T'his must refer to 
the Sauras or Sun-worshippers. Cf. the name Adilyttvardbana, the grand father of Hersha- 
midhana wiiu, among other titles also calls himself and bis ancestors ParmadUlyabhakta; 
mentioned in one of his inscriptions; £. Indica 1 . 72-73, cited in Bhaiidarkar, R. G. op. cit. 
> 55 * 

One of Fliigel’s manuscripts writes it as ‘takratiya*, while others omit tlie dots making 
the word unreadable. Siiahristani, op. dt. 449, writes it as above. Nadvi op. dt. ao6 aas-aafn 
thought it refers to die sect whom the travellers Abu Zaid of Siraf, referring mostly to SouUi 
India and Malabar coast, calls 'bekarji' or ‘bekarjiin’ and ‘bekor’ by Buzurg b. Sbahrirar. 
Except Shahristani none of the Arab writei's mention the strange custom of fastening iron 
plate around die belly, but that they wore a garland and crown of human skulls, a praedee 
not ascribcxl to this sc*ct in Ibn NacUm’s rcfiort. Evidently the gcograpiter were refeiring to the 
Kapaliks or Kalamukhs whose name they si>eni to have confused with diat bS the Digambar 
Jains (which in Arabic script could witli misplacement of the dots appbir.as ‘beka^in’ or 
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rimplv by oiiiiitii^ the latter half, as •Brkor’ or ’Bf-kar’) the naked jain asieius whom the 
Buddhists tall ‘Ni^ranthin’ or heretics, and what Ibn Nadim's and Shahristani’s manuscripts 
read as ‘bikrintiniah‘ doubtless stands for ‘nirgrantiniah’ or ‘nigranthiniah’ (in Arabic the 
letter ‘b* can be changetl into ‘n’ merely by putting the dot above instead of below the 
letter). The description of the unclothed ascetics is meant to apply to the 'digotnbar' sect 
of the 'Nirgranthins' as part of tiic 'Atiashananiyas' or non-eatine axctics. As tor the custom 

wearing an iron filatc, the only non-Arab source I could fine! where this is mentioned is 
Hiuentsang who. while in Rakianirittika in Kamasuvarna, was told of the construction not 
many years before his arrival of a Sangharania by the local king in commemoration of the 
defeat in a disputation by a Buddhist Sraman of a South Indian heretic "who wore ovei 
his belly c^iper plates and wi his head a lighted torch . . . and who on being asked Ac 
reason of his strange'^ attire said‘iny wisdom is st> great'I fear my lielly will burst, and because 
I am moved with pity for the ignorant multitude who live in darkness therefore I carry this 
light on my head* Beal; Buditliist Recorth of ihf Wnlfrn World, London igo6. H. aoi-soi; 
I. 4 , 130. For the 'Dtgamhar' Jains in Decian and South India see HCIP, III, 410. It is 
remarkable that this description, e\en liie words of the ascetic as reported by Hiuentsang should 
be reprodiicctl so exactly in Ibii Nadim’s report and in Shabristani. 

j- !* ?,*■'*•*'*■’ **■'"*’ ’** doiiblfiil; coiilrl lie read as ’rajinarliya’, 'ralnnarliya', ‘rajmarla- 

• Nad\t, op. cit, *07, reads Rajput cannot be correctly Bticd to tiu* cic^'riptioii given. Abu 
/aid of Siraf sjieaks ‘‘3 cx)/4cki companions of the king who on his accession are served cooked 
rice on liatiana Iciaies and who ha\c joined him of their own free will witliout compulsion. 
When the king has c'aten Mime t»f this riic he gi\es it to his companions, F.ach in his turn 
apprciac iies, takes a small quantity and eats it. All those who so cat the rice arc obligcHl. whim 
tile king dies or is .slain, to burn ibimisehes to tiie verv last man on tlic very dav of the king’s 
dcri'ase. I bis is a duty wliich admits of no dc*lay’’ E &' D I. p. Could the Nairn of the Malabar 
coast have any ccinncction with such castom to whicli Abu /.aid and ibn Nadim’s Re|K>tt refer? 

'* .Shabristani, op, cit. 431, adds, possibly on the liasis of the same report, that this sect is 
iianira ‘Rliadiitiiya’ or ’Biiaduiya’, a inisreacling for the PasiqKita sei-t? Cf. Tarachand: Influence 
of Islam on Indian Culture. Allahaliad, 1963, p. 10. About ’fiir-Sn’ I can only refer to a place 
(spelt in F'nghsh as 'Jaiiran') in Makran towards Kirman, mentioned by Idrisi (isth century): 
.\uznatul Mushlaq ft Ikhtiiahul A flak (original text unpiiblisluxl)- exliacts in E & *D, I, 81. 

* «• aiitlior, ainotig other ]>liiIosuphical and historical works, of the well-known 

iarikli Sint Muluk wal Ambia, a philosopiiical history of the prc-Tdainic dynasties, ed. Gott- 
"'‘‘ i.*’*848. reprinted Iran, p. 7: a partial Englisli Lran.slatinn of the portion ralating 
to Sind by M. U. Daudpota in fournal of Cania Oriental Institute, 103s, r,8-iao. 

•' op. cit. I, 58. 

••cm. cit. 305. 

" nsaiul Baaiyah, tr Ed. Sac hail, London 1879, i8ti 88. The original text of the Kitab 

Bmwnar wa Budasaf and Kitab al Budd was piiblishcxl in Bombay, 1306/1888; see also JRAS, 
1890. 119-153. i • I 

•*op. cit. 345. 
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The Ideology of the Bhakti Movement: 

The Case of Dadu Dayal^ 

HARBANS MUKHIA 


The Bhakti movement has been variously interpreted by a number of 
historians. Mostly the movement has been studied in terms of its doctrines; 
at best attempts have been made to examine its influence on Hindu-Muslim 
relations in medieval India, or on the caste-system. Such examination, again, 
has largely been based on the profession of certain ideas by the leaders of the 
movement rather than on the sociological study of the impact of these ideas 
on the castes and communities in medieval India. Howe\'er, McLeod has 
attempted a sociological study of the Sikhs in the time of Guru Nanak and 
Irfan Habib has tried to trace the origin of monotheistic movement of the 
15th to 17th centuries to certain technological and economic changes during 
the 13th and 14th centuries.^ 

In the following pages an attempt has been made to examine the 
attitude of an extremely important leader of the Bhakti movement in the 
second half of the 16th century, namely, Dadu Dayal, toward the state and 
various social classes. The significance of such a study perhaps lies in the fact 
that Dadu Dayal’s attitude as that of the other leaders of the movement, 
would appear to be both a reflection as well as a determinant of current 
popular consciousness regarding the state and society, when we keep in mind 
the mass following of those leaders. Incidentally, this paper also seeks to 
explore medieval Hindi literature, in this case Dadu Dayal’s Granthavali, as 
a source of information for understanding medieval Indian society.^* 'I'hc 
importance of this source for such a study cannot be overestimated, for a 
large portion of it, particularly the portion belonging to the Bhakti period 
of Hindi literature, is not only a non-official source but also the only mouth¬ 
piece of popular attitudes toward medieval Indian state and society. 

* This paper is part oE a larger project to study the ideology of the Bhakti movement in 
north India from the 15th to die lytii century. 
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Dadu was a spiritual descendant of Kabir.’ He was bom in 1544 a.d. 
most probably at Ahmedabad and he died, according to tradition, Naraina 
village in Rajasthan in 1603 a.d. He was thus a contemporary of Akbar.* 

Although Dadu appears to have travelled practically all over northern 
India from Ahmedabad to Rajasthan then to Banaras and Bihar up to Bengal, 
he probably spent the major part of his life in Rajasthan/ It is, however, 
difficult to determine a chronology of his life, for he is very reticent in talking 
about himself and his disciples’ accounts of his life contain much that is 
apocryphal/ 

It is certain, however, that Dadu had a low-class origin, being a cotton- 
carder/ A number of editions of Dadu Dayal’s works have so far been pub¬ 
lished' but the one prepared by Parshu Ram Chaturvedi and published by 
the N^ari Pracharini Sabha. Varanasi, in 2023 v.s. (1966 a.d.) is based on 
a manuscript dated 1710 v.s. (1653 a.d.) probably to commemorate the 
fiftieth death-anniversary of Dadu. 'Phe chronology of the verses, or the 
places where these verses were composed and recited are almost impossible 
to determine. Since Dadu was a preacher ^^'ho covered a large area in northern 
India, the language of his verses must have varied according to the audience 
he was addressing. I'his is ob\'ious from Dadu’s use of Khariboli, Rajasthani, 
Panjabi, Gujarati and Persian languages; often there is a mixture of all these 
languages in one verse. Secondly, since the verses came spontaneously to Dadu 
as the vehicle of his discourses, the content must have varied from verse to 
verse even before the same audience. But in the MSS. the verses have been 
cla.ssihed according to their content. 

Dadu’s verses have been preserved in two traditions—the oral (maghazia) 
and the written (kaghiaia).* The verses communicated orally have not yet 
been compiled. Kshiti Mohan Sen has estimated the number of orally com¬ 
municated padas (a pada varying from G to 160 verses) alone at 20,000* where¬ 
as the number of sakhis (individuffl verses) is much larger. This estimate has 
been seriously questioned by Chaturvedi.'* In the written tradition, however, 
among the better MSS. neither the number of verses varies very greatly con¬ 
sidering that many of these are merely repetitions, nor do the content and 
language except for the substitution of some words for others without altering 
the meaning significantly. 

One of the most significant concepts which emerge from Dadu’s 
Granthavali is the concept of the Guru. Man’s approach to God is mediated 
through the Guru. "Without the Guru even a hundred thousand moons and 
millions of suns cannot enlighten man’s dark corners.’’" "With all the pools 
of water, the bird would remain thirsty if the Guru’s grace is not available.’’" 

The Guru’s power over man is thus absolute. Man’s loyalty to the Guru 
is both personal" and total. At the same time the Guru on his pan is benevo- 
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lent to man; indeed, he merely acts as his guidc*^ in the attainment of the 
ultimate objective, the nirvana.'* 

This concept of the Guru—on the one hand holding absolute power 
over his disciples and on the other being benevolent towards them—corres¬ 
ponds remarkably closely to, say, Abul Fazl’s concept of the sovereign." 

This concept is further buttressed by Dadu’s picturesque description of 
God and his court attended by all the grandeur of a great monarch. 

Dadii variously refers to God as ‘Sahib’," ‘Sultan’," ‘Maharaj’," the Rao 
of Raos” etc. God’s court contains all the regal paraphernalia—the slave- 
girls, the poets, the dancers, the drum-beaters, the treasury,®’ the messengers*® 
etc. There are also the familiar officials in God’s court—^the Diwan,** the 
news-writers,®* the courtiers who keep standing with folded hands** and the 
soldiers.®* It is difficult for a person of low (spiritual) attainments to enter 
God’s court where millions of gods keep standing with folded hands.®* As one 
enters one has to perform the sijda.** 

The relationship between God and man is akin to that of master and 
slave. God is the master (malik) of the territory (mulk)®* and man is His slave 
who owes Him undisputed loyalty.*® Indeed a truly loyal servant of God is 
one who would gladly accept even execution at His hands, or being drowned 
in a river or thrown down a hill.*’ Even the highest officials, including the 
khans are accountable to Him.*® His farma^i cannot but be obeyed, for it is 
so powerful as to turn a mountain into a rye and a rye into a mountain in an 
instant.** 

On the other hand, God’s generosity toward his servants is unbounded. 
He is the protector of His servants,®* He forgives them for all their short¬ 
comings.** 

It would be interesting to compare these ideas with those of Abul Fazl 
regarding the sovereign. 

Kingship, for Abul Fazl, is a gift of God.** an emblem of the power of 
God.*' His ideal king, Akbar, is referred to as the ‘Lord of the Age whom the 
Almighty has given the power to conquer and has made the king of the world 

and its people_’** King being the shadow of God. he is answerable to Him 

alone and his power to rule over the mortals is therefore absolute. Abul Fazl 
reinforces the king’s absolutism further by advancing the concept of ‘one rule, 
one ruler, one guide, one aim and one thought’.*® This is tied up with the 
chief justification that Abul Fazl gives for the king’s absolutism—the need to 
dispel any source of conflict in society, or, in other words, to maintain law 
and order in the given social and political set-up. “If the majesty of royalty 
did not exist, how would various disturbances subside?’’*®—an idea very 
close to that of Dadu as we shall see later. 

Abul Fazl pleads for unreserved loyalty to the king, particularly to 
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Akbar. In fact aiiy act not in complete conformity with such loyalty, and of 
course any act contrary to it, is bound to be visited by retribution/' Even, 
among loyal men there are two types: those who are loyal due to some consi¬ 
deration and those who are 'noble truth-seekers who illuminate their altruis¬ 
tic hearts with the light of love and stand at the head of the chosen ones of 
God*« 

Abul Fazl’s king is characterised by great generosity, besides majesty and 
absolute power. Abul Fazl quotes Akbar, while pardoning the rebel Daud, 
‘We, by virtue of our being the shadow of God, receive little and give much. 
Our forgiveness has no relish for vengeance.’** Abul Fazl himself attributes 
to the king inter alia qualities of ‘paternal love towards the subjects’, and 'a 
large heart’.** 

Given this correspondence between Dadu’s concept of a majestic and 
absolute but benevolent God/Guru at the social le\'el and Abul Fazl’s similar 
concept of king at the political level, it is only logical that Dadu should admit 
the need for an absolute political authority. “There would be peace,’’ says 
Dadu, “only if there is unity of political authority; if there is duality (of 
such authority), no one can remain happy due to the ensuing conflicts. With 
one political authority there is tranquillity in the city (kin^om); the king 
and the subjects are happy and there is light everywhere’’.*® 

'I'he other social classes and groups that have been referred to in the 
Grantfiavali are the Rana, the Rawat, the Sahu, the Sarraf, the trader, the 
banjara or the travelling merchant, the peasant and the weaver. 

Dadu fully accepts the social function of all these classes and groups in 
the society of his day. In fact he uses the simile of God for almost everyone 
of them in different verses thus elevating their position in society. Nowhere 
does he make any specific complaint against the functioning of any one of 
them. At times he makes brief protest against some of them but in a very 
general way and that by implication. Thus, for example, he would rather 
that the ranas and raos along with the khans control their ambition (lit. 
involvement) from outgrowing itself and ‘covering the whole earth and the 
sky’.** Or, while he accepts the honourable social position of the rawat by 
calling himself a rawat of Raja Ram, he gives him an advice on self-control 
in order that the village be administered effectively. “Dadu. Rawat of Raja 
Ram, never forsake (His) name; take care of your soul and you can control 
the village (the body) better’’.** It is obviously implied in this advice that 
not only did the rawat tend to transgress the area of his jurisdiction in deal- 
in with the peasants, but that such transgression led to the ruin both of the 
peasantry as well as of the administrative authority, including the rawat, in 
the long run. 

From the references made by Dadu to sections connected ivith trade and 
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finance—the trader, the sahu etc.—it appears that Dadu gives them a place 
of high honour. He accepts the validity of their business practices but only 
demands honesty of them in the interest of their business itself. I'hat one 
should endeavour to get the maximum price for one’s goods*' and one should 
actively engage in speculation (satta) in order to enhance the price is a notion 
stressed by Dadu at more than one place. “One who has devoted himself to 
God is in reality the wise one; engage in satta with the Creator if you want 
to sell at high price’’.*' “Stake your head in speculation if you want to attain 
immortality.’’''’' In fact, anyone who does not look after his principal as well 
as his profit is a simpleton. “Dadu, if you recite Ram’s name you keep every¬ 
thing your principal as well as your profit; if you do not recite it you lose 
everything; awake O simpleton.’’®* Similarly the sahu or the money-lender 
is looked upon not as an exploiter but as a protector to whom the 1)orrower 
is morally obligated. “God gives (the money) to His servant to keep, the 
servant develops evil intentions (a^iit the money) Dadu, the whole money 
belongs to the Sah, to think of it otherwise is to deceive oneself."®' “The 
head surrendered to Ram is the head which has acquired a protector; Dadu 
has returned (to God) what he had got from Him and is now free of debt. 
It is best to be the first to repay the dues to the lender and be free of debt; 
later on everyone repays one’s debt anyway."''-’ 

It is an indioition of Dadii’s appreciation of the role of wealth and 
money in society that he often resorts to measuring even spiritual attain¬ 
ments purely in terms of wealth, particularly jewels, pearls etc. God and 
the sadhu arc often looked upon as jewellers in contrast to the ordinary 
man who treats the jewel (life) as a cowri and who carries away pebbles 
(the humdrum life) in the belief that these are jewels (the ideal, spiritual 
life).®* It is. indeed, Dadu’s belief that it is characteristic of the kaliyuga 
that the rich should become poor, and the poor rich, that the pure should 
become impure and the impure pure.®® 

However Dadu advises the trader—and presumably the others—to exer¬ 
cise self-restraint and not indulge in falsehood in their dealings and to be 
honest with the quality (and quantity) of his goods. 'Fhis. indeed, would 
only enhance his trade.®' It is only mildly implied here that the trader was 
not always fair in his tran.sactions. 

The only sakhi in which the sarraj i^ as such mentioned is not very 
significant except that the use of the term is recognized.-®' Similarly Dadu’s 
rderences to agriculture and the cultivator are somewhat perfunctor\' in 
that he refers only to the need for irrigation and seeds for the pur{X)ses of 
cultivation.®' T'hese references do not yield any specific information in terms 
of agricultural practices or even the social condition of the various sections 
in the rural society except on some mai-ginal points. Dadu’s repeated empha- 
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sis on the need to give personal attention to cultivation by the land-owner 
in order to enhance the productivity of his land would perhaps suggest 
that lands deprived of such attention due to large-scale cultivation through 
agricultural labour tended to be relatively less productive. Indeed, Dadu 
employs the similes of (vod and satgtiru to refer to the cultivator who devotes 
such personal attention to his field and suggests that the crop growing from 
such labour would be evcr-productive.“* 

In another context Dadu appears to suggest that twenty bi.\was of land 
was a source of enough prosperity to make the owner forget God.'** But this 
is perha|M just a metaphorical use of the unit of measurement of land. 

Dadu’s references to the banjara*^ and the weaver** yield some slight 
information on the formcT’s daily life and some of the latter’s techniques 
of manufacture. However, none of these references have any social signi- 
hcance. '1 he banjara arrives home early in the night, spends the second part 
of the night with his wife, lifts a big load and gets going in the third part 
and in the last p:u't becomes a pir. The night here signifies a life-cycle and 
the *pir’ has been used satirically to refer to the banjara*s old age when he 
cannot carrv on his trade. 

4 

Dr. Tara Chand has dealt at some length with another aspect of Dadu’s 
life and work, viz., his championing the synthesis of Hindu and Muslim 
cultures** and it is not necessary here to go into this discussion again. It 
might, however, be briefly stated that whereas at the political level he con¬ 
ceives of his God in the image of the ruling king, at the social level he sharply 
attacks the orthodoxy of the conservative elements within the Hindu as 
well as the Muslim communities.** Indeed Dadu looks upon being a 
Musalman or a kafir as possessing or lacking certain virtues. "Miyan 
Musalman really carries kufr in his heart, he has got involved in (worl^y) 
matters and forgotten all atout God (Rchman).”** “Dadu. kafir is one who 
tells lies, who does not keep his heart clean; (the kafir) does not recognize 
the Lord; he has in him all the lies and deception.** He has no compassion 
nor affection in his heart, his heart is hard as the lightning, he should really 
be called a black kafir, Momin is really a different one.’’** 

Thus it would appear that Dadu generally accepts at the social level 
the ideals and the institutions of the ruling classes. He also accepts the class- 
structure of the society as it existed then. He would only like different classes 
to function more honestly and efficiently.** His thought is not the thought 
of protest but at best of resignation,** of avoiding any conflicts in society.** 
Dadu’s thought therefore is not able to break the barriers of the ideology 
of the ruling classes; on the contrary, it is this ideology which percolates 
down to the social level and gets assimilated there in muted forms. Thus as 
Marx said, “'I'he ideas of the ruling class are in every epoch the ruling 
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ideas”,” except when a given dass seeks to overthrow the whole existing 
social structure and the conditions are ready for such change. And it was 
too early to expect Dadu, or, for that matter the leaders of the Bhakti move¬ 
ment as a whole, to be the harbingers of this change, their great following 
among the masses notwithstanding.” 

The mass-participation in the Bhakti movement during the 15th and 
the 16th centuries can perhaps be explained by the need for such re-adjust¬ 
ments within the caste-system as had been necessitated by certain economic 
and administrative changes in India following the establishment of the 
Turkish state. Irfan Habib has discussed the technological changes as well 
as the new crafts that were introduced in India during the 15th and 14th 
centuries which considerably raised the productivity of labour in various 
spheres of production.” llie high degree of administrative centralization in 
the same period ensured both relative stability and promotion of trade. Con¬ 
sequently. even some of the lower castes found themselves relatively affluent 
and therefore sought corresponding social status.” To a large extent this 
search is reflected in the forceful attacks on the caste-system as a whole; 
Nanak even tried to put the idea of a castelcss community into practice. 
But the effortlessness which characterized the re-instatement of the caste 
even among the Sikhs suggests that its basis had never been fully demolished; 
at (he very best a certain flexibility was allowed to creep into the system. 
It is interesting to consider the class- and caste-origins of the leaders of the 
Bhakti movement during the phase of massive popular support to it in north 
India, that is, during the 15th and 16th centuries. Kabir was a weaver, Nanak 
a pelly-trader and Dadu a cotton-carder along with a host of others like 
Dhanna, Pipa etc. of similar origins. More important, however, is the i^ct 
that it is the problems of the people of the lower castes and classes that get 
reflected in their writings. 

It is, however, signiflcint that apart from their attacks on the caste, the 
complaints of economic oppression by the leaders of the Bhakti movement 
are made only against the lowest rungs of administration—against the village- 
headman in particular, or the accounts-keeper etc.” Also that they prefer 
these complaints before none other than the king or the diumn or before the 
idealized image of the king, viz., God. At times they fear that the diwan 
might be dishonest as well, but they hardly ever express a grouse against 
the king. The mass-participation in what appeared to them a movement of 
protest against the caste and economic oppression even though at the local 
level, and the simultaneous acceptance of the basic economic, political and 
even social structure as it exist^ then combined with the idealization of 
absolutism perhaps contributed on the one hand to peasant uprisings against 
the Mughal state later in the 17th century and on the other to shaping the 
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successor states in their internal organization as miniature imitations of the 
Mughal model. 
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during the 15th century ‘the silent revolution in Indian society' residing from an interaction 
between Islamic, particularly Sufic, and Hindu ideas. Tara Chand in his classic study. The 
Influence of Islam on Indian Culture, and edn., Allahabad, 1963. secs in the ninteinent two 
opposing schools of religious thought—the radical school represented by Kabir and the conser¬ 
vative one represented by Tulsidas, p. 145. For two different approaches sec McLcchI. Guru 
Nanak and the Sikh Religion, Oxforci. 1968 and Irfan Habib, “The Historical Background of 
the Popular Monotheistic Movement of the isth-iytli cemturies." (mimeo), presented to the 
Seminar on Ideas, Medieval India. University of Delhi, November 1965. 

There are very few specific pieces of information relating, for instance, to agrarian rela 
Uoiis in the Cranthavali, the kind of information that has own analy/ed by Professor Irfan 
Habib, basing himself on the Guru Granth Sahib, in his “Evidence for Sixteenth Cciiturv 
Agrarian Conditions in the Guru Granth Sahib", I.F.S.H.R., Vol. I, no. 3, Jan-March, 1964, 
pp. 64-72. 'This paper therefore largely attempts to make a study of Dadu’s'general attitudes 
towards the various aspects of sexiety for which there is iniormaiion in llie Granthauali. Since 
Daclii was both a follower of the ixvpiilar movement that the Bliakti movement had become in 
medieval India, as wel as its leacier with a great following ol his own. it is obvious that his 
reflections were not merely personal but had a popular l»se 

* Pakxhu Ram CHATURVun, cd., Dadu Ikiyal Granthavali, Nagari Pracliarini Salilia, Vaianasi, 
2023 v.s. (1966 A.D.), p. 92/vcrse 9. 

* Ibid., Introduction, pp. i-a.' Ram Kumar Verma places the date of his Inrtli in 1658 v.s. 
(1601 Aa>.) but goes on to state that he was a contemporary of Akbar. On the authority of 
Dadu’s disripie, Jangopal, Ram Kumar Verma even claims that 'religious discussion used to 
take place between Akbar and Dadu'. Sec his Hindi Sahitya. ka Alochnatmak Ilihas, 6th cdn., 
Allahabad. 1971. p. 273. However, iiiileM. Dadu had these diMiissions with Akbar at the age of 
four, Akbar having died in 1605, the datc^ Dadu’s birth given by Verma seems far off the 
mark, altbougli he lias given the same date tvgice in the same paragraph. 

* Parshu Ram Chaturvfaii, op. cit.. Introduction, pp. 5-6. 

* The Shri Dadu Janmlila Parchi of Dadu’s disciple Jangopal and the Bhaktamal of another 
of his followers, Raglicxlass, both give very dubious information about Dadii's life. One has 
therefore to rely on scattered pieces of information to reconstruct whatevcfr little can lie re¬ 
constructed about Dadu’s life. 

* Granthavali, where Dadu refers to himself as a Piniara, p. 455/vcrse 1 and Diinnia, 
p. I verse 1. Pinjara, according to the Vrihat Hindi Sfiabdkush, Cyan Maiidal, Banaras, 
3009 v.s. (1953). means a cotton-carder. Debislan-i-Matahib also refers to him as a naddaf. ed. 
Narar Ashraf, Calcutta, 1809, p. 267. 

* Amcmg others the following editions have so far been published: Sudliakar Dwivedi, cd., 
Shri Dadu Dayal ki Vaiii, Kashi Nagari Prachariiii Sablia. igci6; Siidhakar Dwivedi, ed. Dadu 
Dayal ka Sabad, Kashi Nagari Prachariiii Sablia. 1907: Chaiidrika Prasad Tripathi, ed., Shri 
Swami Dadu Dayal ki Vani, Ajmer. 1^64 v.s. (1907 'a.d.); Dadu Padatngiah, I.ahore, 1917 eU'. 
Parshu Ram ChaturvecU's idition, which I have used for this paper, compares nx M^, and 
while prroaring the oldest one for publication, the editor has given all tne variations in the 
other MSS. in the footnotes. 

' CHATURVF.Df, Op. cit., Introduction, p. 17. 

* Quoted in ibid., Introduction, p. 17. 

»lbid. 
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“ CrantfutwUi, p. 7/58. 

'■ Ibid., p. 5/44. 

” Ibid., p. x/4 “Dadii mei the Guru with great cane, and (the Guru) embraced him; great 
kindness was thus shown to me by the kind one (the Gurit) and all my lamps were lit." 

/hid., p. ufia "When you meet the true Guru, he soUcs all your proUcnis; he piiu you 
on the boat and tarries you across the river." Or, ibid., p. fifi'j "When one is drowning in the 
bhau sagar it is Salgiinrwho rc'scucs one; Dadu, meeting the Guru is meeting tiie boatman who 
will pul you on to his boat." 

Dadu’s description of the ultimate stale of bliss is suggestive of nirvana, see ibid., 
P* 39*lSbi another place he c\cn uks the term nirvana itself, p. f/aojltada 15, verse 5. 

This iHiini wilt be discussed later. 

" Granthmiali. pp. 14K/11, i4i)/i,vi8, 15S/,17. ,i8 etc. 

"Ibid., pp. 4o(i//Mida so, sersc ,t, 434/1. 

'* Ibid., p. ^d^lpada 3. xerse s. 

** Ibid., p. 3^//Hrda 4, X'crse 1. 

•* Ibid., pp. i^>j\-e,lpada 19. 

** Ibid., p. 34i//Mida 8, terse 1. 

** Ibid., p. \^Jpada lo, verse 3. 

*' Ibid., p. 474//Mida 19, verse 3. 

Ibid., j). ^To/pada 9', terse a. 

** Ibid., pp. 338/14, 239/19 where Dadu (Mirtrays Gtal's scrtanls as brave and loyal soldiers 
who arc prciMied to siincnder their heads in God’s cause*. 

Ibid., pp. 470-71/pcida 9. 

*• Ibtd., pp. 33/87, 87/209, 180/41 etc. 

** Ibid., p. 428/pada 8, teisc 2. 

** Ibid., p. ^Ipada 8. "God you arc my master and 1 am yoiii slate." Indc'cd the 
Granthavah is tiill of referent es where man is portrayed as God’s slave. 

Ibid., p. 4^JbJpada 38. 

Ibid., p. ;fiioIpada 15, terse 3. 

“ Ibid., p. 221/3. 

'♦ Ibid., p. 294/33. 

** Ibid., pp. 393/28, ^la/pada 11, terse 1, i^lpada 2. 

'** Abul Fa/I, .ikbar S'anM (-IS), Bib. Iiid., Vol. 11, p. 383. 

" Abul Fa/l, .Un-i-Ahbari (./in), Blochniann (ir.), Vol. 1, Bib. Iiitl. 1937, p. 187. 

’* .liV, Vol. II, pp. 128-39. 

Ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 4. 

** Ain, Vol. 1 , Blochmanii, ed.. p. 2: Blochinann’s translation has a slightly difleient tei- 
sion, p. 3. 

" . 4 iV, Vol. Ill, p, 30. 

*• Ibid., pp. 449-50. 

** Ibid., p. 97. 

** Ain, Blochinann (tr.), p. 3. 

“ GraMhavali, pp. 130-31/31-32. 

Ibid., p. 353/w. 

Ibid., p. 19/36. • 

Ibid., p. ijo/G, 36U/34. Where man is advisetl to make effort to sell his (syuritiial) waies 
at high prices. 

** Ibid., p. 19/34. 

Ibid., p. ^Bbjpada 33, terse 4: Immortality is the highest priie for obtaining wliiih 
spc*i.ulktion is tlic best metliod and therefore the stakes sliould be high. 

** Ibid., p. 30/40. 

** Ibid., p. 101/41.' 

** Ibid,, p. 341-38-39. Ram is looked tiixm both as the money-lender and the piotector 
(natb). 

** Ibid., p. 162/133. See also p. 265/35, 3(>, 37, 3(81/31 etc. 

** Ibid., p. fibdfpada 33, verse 1. 

•• Ibid. p. 366/34. 

Ibid., p. 174/38. 

•• Ibid., pp. 303-05. 
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** Ibid., p. 303/3. "If the master (sahib) does not irrigate (his land), the plant would wither 
away: Dadu, tC die Lord irrirates (the land), the plant would keep on growing.” 

See also p. 303/5, 6. 305/ig etc. 

** Ibid., p. 210/15. “One who kcqis his hotly tidy and absorbs himself in his twenty biswas 

(of land) and docs nut remember Cod, break's the Hadis." 

•' Ibid., pp. 504-05. * .»■ 

•■/bid., p.i36lpada 1. 

•• 1 'ara Ciiand. op. fit., pp. 1S5-K6. 

**■ Gfanthttmii, pp. a3-‘24. 1.53/43-44, iGojunt-n^, .|5g//jada 13, verse 2, ^wjpada 14, 
verse 3 ete. 

*• Ibid., p. i4g/ig. 

•• Ibid., p. 149/19. 

•' Ibid., p. 275/34. 

** Ibid., p. 151/28. '‘Oatlii, he is the Moniin whose heart is soft like wax, who does not 
forget the Lord; 'who does not toiprcss (any one) and docs not enjoy life sitting idly by (i.e. 
who docs the work tlul is due liiim liiin), siirh a Mcmiin will go 10 the heaven.” .Sec also 
p. 182/50: "Give to cveivone what is his due and do scniie good to others: Dadu, that si‘naiit 
IS best who docs not cany anv load (i.e., undue exaction frtmi anyone) on hia head.” 

•* Ibid., p. 422/fKida 4 ancl many other plates. Datiu's iileal is'the man living in the world 
but c-ompictciy detadied to it as lotus is in a pond. 

**/bid., pp. 171-77 where Dadu forcefully tiisapproies of any kind of toiiilicis in society 
between sections or individuals. 

*' Kari. Marx, German Ideology, in Marx & Kngcis, Srlnlni Wmks, V0I. I. Momow, 
»9(i9/p. 47- 

'■Discussing the impact of the Bhakti Movement in Maharashtra, 1). D. Kosambi reiiiaiks, 
*‘l'hc ridorm and its struggle was never tonscioiisly diluted against ieiidalism so that its verv 
.sillLevs ttic'aiit feudal patronage—and ultimatclv feudal decay by diversion of a dcmcx'.ratic 
movement into the dismal channels of conniiesi and rajiine', Myth' and Hfalily. Bombay 19(12, 
P< 3.5* With some qualifications this ]>rL‘ciscly is tlie point. 

” “Presidential Address", Metiieval India .Settion, I*hm eedingt of Indian Hisloty Congress, 
Varanasi Session (igiicA, Patna. 1970, up. 139-61. 

'* Irfan Habib, “riie Historical Background of the Popular Monotheistic Movunent etc.”, 
(mimeo), 1965. 

” Madiiu Takix.n, Htstorieai .Inalysis of Kahir's Poetry, unpublished M. Phil dissertation 
submitted to the Jawaharlal Nehru Onivcrsilv, 1974, pp. 79-80; Dadu Dayal, Granlhavali, 
pp. 19/36, 253/68. 
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A Note on the Conception of 
Akbar’s Reli^ous Policy* 

IQTIDAR ALAM KHAN 


The origins of Akbar's cnjiighten^ religious policy arc generally sought to 
be traced l>ack to the various intellectual influences which inoukicd his 
{)crsonal beliefs. As a result the existing interpret at ion of Akbar's attitude in 
matters pertaining to religion seems to run parallel to the arguments of Abul 
Fazl and Budauni, both of whom tend to explain, iliough from different 
angles, the development of the institutions and policies of the Mughal Empire 
during Akbar’s reign in terms of the evolution of the latter’s views. 'I'hts 
has resulted, on the one hand, in reducing a discussion of Akbar’s religious 
policy and his relations with Rajput mmindars and princes, largely to specu^ 
lation based on selected facts that have been highlighted by Abul Fazl and 
Badauni. On the other hand, such an approach obscures from view more 
fundamental factors, namely the processes contributing to ihc Indianization 
of the Imperial su{)crstructurc since the thirteenth century. At the root of 
such an approach lies the presupposition that in despotic states like Delhi 
Sultanate and the Mughal Empire the ideological content of the stiite policies 
was delcrniincd entirely by the religious predilections of the monarch and 
a handful of the members of the hierarchy occupying commanding positions 
in the up|>er echelons of administration. A study of the political institutions 
based on this presupposition would naturally lead one to the conclusion that 
the so-oillcd Muslim states of Medieval India represented the domination of 
orthodox Islam over Hindu society and that the policies adopted by Akbar 
were only a freak phenomenon in an otherwise grim story of forced conver* 
sions, temple destructions, and the humiliation of the non-Muslims in all 
possible ways. Or from another angle the history of Medieval India could 
be painted as an account of the liberation of the oppressed castes from the 

* This is a verson o£ a paper read at the seminar on Historical Mixlets in the Studx o[ 
Tradition and Change in India, Indian Institute ot Advaiired Study, Simla, Ortober, 1969. 
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domination of the Brahminical system under the impact of a revolutionary 
ideology which tended to use the political power as its instrument. 

Many of the modern historians who have attempted a study of the atti* 
tude of the Muslim power in India on religious issues, have been uncon> 
sciomly influenced by the European model of the relationship benveen the 
state and the church. Sometimes Muslim orthodoxy, which in the Medieval 
Indian context had only a limited significance and existed only as one of 
the numerous hangers-on of a particular section of the ruling class, is treated 
at par with the organised church of Medieval Europe and their relations 
with the political authority arc accepted as (he central feature of the so-called 
religious policy of a particular king. In this kind of analysis sometimes un¬ 
critical acceptance of certain qualitative statements contained in the Persian 
chronicles, which arc mostly compilations of the persons representing the 
interests of the orthodox Muslim classes, leads one to attach unwarranted 
imf)ortancc to the role of religion in politics. For example Smith bclievitig 
Badauni’s rather sweeping statements that Akbar had not only forsaken Islam 
but also used to take pleasure in denigrating it. acc:u.scs him of hypocrisy and 
‘farcical’ behaviour when he finds him taking a tolerant attitude towards the 
})Opular religious sentiment of the Indian Muslims.* 'The same approach 
goaded some of the Muslim historians to discover an ‘orthodox reaction’ 
against Akhar’s alleged anti-lslamic policies on the flimsy ex idcncc of a few 
letters written by a sufi of orthodox views to cliflFerent nobles.® 


'I'hc present writer does not wish to underestimate the significant role 
which the individual plays in history. It is therefore not contended that 
Akbar’s own religious victvs and outlook did not determine to an appreciable 
extent the religious policy of the state. It is. however, being submitted that 


such individual views can become significant only if there are objective forces 


in the societv which favour such views. 


In the present paper atlentioiT is being focused on the material factors 
which influenced the attitude of the Mughal state under Akbar on matters 


pertaining to religion. It is less concerned with the impact of the intellectual 
trends and attitudes which arc sometimes accepted as the determining factors 
in this respect. As it would be di.scusscd elsewhere in this paper, the latter 
influence, although important, cannot be regarded as a decisive factor in 
shaping the religious policy of Akbar or for that matter of any other medi¬ 
eval Indian ruler. Moreover, this particular aspect has been over-emphasized 
in many modern works. Hence there is no point in reproducing all that dis* 
cussion here. For the same reason anv detailed comment on the evolution of 

t 

Akbar’s personal beliefs has been avoided. Certain aspects of Akbar’s per¬ 
sonal beliefs are no doubt noticed but only to the extent they-were relevant 
for clarifying points under discussion. 
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^ llie two important facts of what we understand as Akbar’s religious 
policy were his relations, with, (a) Hindu upper dasses and notably the 
chiefs of Kajputana, and (6) the Muslim groups. We would be content here 
to examine the existing interpretation on only one aspect, namely the re¬ 
lations with the Hindu chiefs, and attempt to present a new hypothesis, 
which might hold good for the other one also. 

What is the basis for assuming that the contemporary intellectual trends 
or attitudes, were not a decisive factor in shaping the religious policy of the 
Medieval Indian rulers? One may refer, for instance, to Akbar’s famous 
measures of 1562-64. abolishing Jiziah and pilgrimage tax, which have been 
characterised by S. K. Sharma as a 'turning point in the history of Muslim 
rule in India’ enabling Akbar to create a common citizenship for all subjects, 
Hindus and Muslims alike.” It is difficult to say that by 1562-64 Akbar had 
already been fully converted to the philosophy of sulah-i-kul Universal 
peace) tiiough perhaps he might have been well-disposed towards it. The 
dominant influence at the Mughal court was that of intolerant orthodoxy 
as represented by persons like Abdun Nabi and Makhdum-ul Mulk under 
whose inspiration the king considered it his duty to put down heresy in all 
its forms. In 1564, Shaikh Mubarak and his sons, who are accused by l^dauni 
of leading Akbar astray from Islam, were persecuted for their alleged here¬ 
tical beliefs on the orders of the king himself and they were obliged to go 
into hiding. On the other hand, Abdun Nabi, who baud been appointed as 
the sadar in 1565, with unprecedented powers to distribute patronage, had 
such a great hold over Akbar that the latter used to consider it a privilege 
to bring the Shaikh’s shoes and 'place them before his feet’.^ One can, there¬ 
fore, hardly subscribe to the thesis that the ‘liberal’ policy initiated by Akbar 
in 1562 was primarily the result of intellectual convictions. Rather, it seems 
that on certain occasions the state policies were diametrically opposed to the 
dominant intellectual trends. Such an assumption is confirm^ by Athar All’s 
findings regarding Aurangzeb’s reign.” According to his statistics, in the first 
twenty years of Aurangzeb’s reign, when Aurangzeb’s attitude towards 
Hindus had not yet become dbsessively intolerant, the strength of the Hindu 
elements in the higher grades of the nobility was 21.6 per cent. Their 
strength, however, rme to 31.6 per cent during the last twenty years of the 
reign of the same ruler. These years, significantly enough, also witnessed a 
series of measures discriminating against Hindus sudi as the re-imposition 
of Jiziah in 1679 and the ban on the erection of new temples etc. From the 
above it is apparent that the intellectual convictions of the rulers had only a 
limited significance in determining the orientation of the state policies. For 
the factors deteitnining these policies one has to look elsewhere. 

Regarding Akbar’s relations with non-Muslims, this paper is concerned 
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only wih the ruling groups and not at all withi the common people, about 
whom little evidence is available. One may however assume that notwith¬ 
standing the religion they professed, the masses were regarded, according 
to the traditions of the Turco-Mongol kingship, *ri*aya to be tended like the 
herdsman tended his cattle, and not as partners in the business of state. On 
the other hand from the outset of the Turkish rule in India, the hereditary 
local chiefs, mostly Hindus, were co-sharen, in varying degrees, of political 
power and of the agricultural surplus appropriated in the form of land re¬ 
venue. The problem of delineating the spheres of influence of the two seg¬ 
ments of the ruling class, the Imperial officers and the zamindars, created 
tensions which often had religious overtones especially in the areas where 
the local chiefs belonged exclusively to non-Muslim dominant castes. These 
tensions, which led to frequent ruptures and break-downs, were resolved, 
from time lo time by acknowledging defacto modifications in the power 
structure. I'he deal which Akbar offered to the local chiefs and the Rajput 
princes in particular should be viewed in this light. Akbar’s decision to in¬ 
clude the Hindu ruling chiefs in his nobility on conditions which placed 
them in more advantageous position than the ordinary nobles of the Mughal 
or Persian origin,* was no doubt a radical measure having far-reaching con¬ 
sequences. but it was not an entirely novel experiment. It w'as neither the 
result of Akbar’s personal fancies nor, as some people tend to think, was it 
dictated by opportunistic considerations. One can assess the significance of 
this measure only in the perspective of the developments relating to the posi¬ 
tion of the local chiefs in the Imperial administration during the preceding 
three hundred years. 

It seems, in the thirteenth century, when the Delhi Sultanate was a 
preserve of the Ilbari Turks and particularly that of the chahalgani, the 
“forty” who had appropriated most of the important offices and assignments, 
the structure of Imperial administrgtion was superimposed upon a zamindari- 
orienied socio-political base where the power was wielded by the local chiefs 
with the tacit appro\'al, at times even support, of the central authority. 
During the thirteenth century the two systems did not have sufficient coordi¬ 
nation and mostly worked at cross purposes with each other hampering the 
growth of administrative institutions. Under these conditions the regime 
retained the character of a foreign occupation. Such a precarious arrange¬ 
ment could not have continued indefinitely. But the early sultans had no 
clear-cut choices l)efore them to resolve the political and legal difficulties 
arising out of this duality. 

A way out of this situation that was again and again suggested under a 
religious garb by theologians was the total destruction of the power of the 
’Hindus’ (i.e., of non-muslim power represented by the zamin^rs) hat, this. 
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of course, was impossible to achieve. When lltutmish was given advice to 
confront the Hindus with the alternative of death or Islam, he is reported to 
have replied that such a policy might help the Hindus to unite and pose a 
serious threat to the Sultanate.' Obviously, there was no question of suppres¬ 
sion of the local chiehi or the establishment of the shariat. The futility of the 
use of force for resolving the contradictions that existed between despotism 
and the zamindars was conceded by many other Muslim rulers.' Hence it is 
clear that ttie early Turkish rulers had no alternative but to leave virtually 
undisturbed the structure of power in the countryside while strengthening 
the despotic Imperial superstructure with an aim to ensure their political 
and military hegemony. 

Apparently, the consolidation of the despotic institutions under the 
early Turkish rulers somehow also facilitated an increase in the power and 
influence of the muqaddams and chaudhris a considerable section of whom, 
particularly at the level of village chiefs, had been gradually integrated in 
the machine of revenue collection giving them a pivotal position in the 
lower cdielons of the administration.* This process, once begun continued 
under the Khaljis and the Tughlaqs, when the llbari Turks at the top of the 
administration were replaced by more and more Muslim nobles of Indian 
origin. Gradually individual nobles recruited from Hindu ruling groups 
also started to attain high positions in the Imperial hierarchy. The 
mutual tussles and adjustments amongst the above diree elements, namely, 
forcipicrs, Indian Muslims and Hindu Chiefs represented in the admini¬ 
stration at different levels appear to have sliaped the basic policies of the 
state. 

Hence, Akbar's decision to recruit the Rajput chiefs in his service was 
not something novel. Its real significance lay in their recruitment in consi¬ 
derable strength. It was thus a new stage in the process of Indianization of the 
Sultanate that ivas continuing since the thirteenth century. Apparently, 
Akbar himself looked at this measure in the same light. This is borne out by 
his reply to the objections of*certain nobles to Todar Mai’s appointment to 
a high position in the central dewani. He asserted that there was nothing 
novel about his decision. The nobles, he pointed out, were utilizing the 
services of the Hindu officials for running the administration of their jagirs 
and charges since long. What harm would come if their services were utilized 
by the central government as well?'* 

It appears that by the middle of the sixteenth century the power of tlie 
zamindars and the autonomous Rajput chiefii had grown to such an extent 
that the revival of a strong centralised state in North India would be possi¬ 
ble only if they were made a major partner in the Empire. In the case of the 
early Mughals this was all the more necessary as they were aliens and had no 
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Foots in the Muslim communities of India whose leading men had been en¬ 
joying positions in the power structure. 

At this time, the most influential and numerous ruling group of the 
Indian Muslim population were the Afghans, whose total strength, according 
to a near contemporary estimate, stood at eighty lacs.^^ Unlike Turks and 
Mughals, the Afghans came to this country not as conquerors but mostly as 
migrants who came and settled in large numbers at various places sometimes 
as professional cavalrymen and occasionally in other professions. The exis¬ 
tence of large rural settlements of the Afghans and their pre-eminence in the 
armies of the Sultanate not only enabled them to capture power at the centre 
but subsequently facilitated the establishment of Afghan zamindaris through¬ 
out the country. From Ain-in-Akbarif one gets an impression that, despite 
Akbar’s deliberate policy of uprooting the Afghans, there existed, particular¬ 
ly in Eastern India, zamindaris of the Afghan chiefs on an extensive scale. 
I^rge pockets of the Afghan population also existed in the Punjab wiicre as 
late as 1578 they were reported to be trying to displace the dominant castes.'^ 
When the Mughals first establislied ilieniselvcs at Delhi after defeating 
Ibrahim Lodi, they were tempted to strike a deal with the Afghan chiefs. 
Babar went out of his way in placating the Afghan nobles by not disturbing 
their assignments. Ahsan Raza Khan, who lias made an extensive study of 
Babar’s administration, has established that alxiut one third of the conquered 
territory was left by Babar under the charge of the same Afghan nobles who 
were holding it under the Lodis.’^ However, the experiences of the tumul¬ 
tuous period extending from 1536 to 15^0 convinced the Mughals that they 
could not hope to get the support of any considerable section of the Afghans, 
who were their chief contenders for supremacy over Hindustan. 

It was, therefore, natural for them to turn to other important ruling 
groups for support. Obviously, the Rajput chiefs, who at this time controlled 
autonomous principalities as well af zamindaris in a major part of the Imperial 
heart-land were the most important of such groups. At least some of the later 
Mughal historians themselves (who unlike Abul Fazl and Badauni could view 
Akbar’s policies in their historioil perspective) looked at Akbar’s Rajput 
policy from this angle. For example, Farid Bhakkari, who compiled a dic¬ 
tionary of the biographies of the Mughal nobles towards the middle of the 
seventeenth century, has narrated an anecdote which embodies this view. 
According to Farid Bhakkari, at one occasion during Humayun’s stay in 
Persia, Shah 1 ahmasp asked him as to what were die reasons for his d^eat 
at the hands of Sher Shah when he had at his disposal the services of such 
loyal and competent officers as Bairam Khan and others. Humayun’s reply 
was that he found himself helpless as the Afghan population in India was 
very large and all of them fully supported Sher Shah. The Shah thereupon 
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advised Humayun that after re-establishing himself at Delhi he should take 
steps to foi’ge an alliance with the Hindu diieb and see to it that the A^h^ns 
were completely excluded from power. Farid Bhakkari rounds o£E this anec¬ 
dote with the observation that if Humayun had not died suddenly in 1555. 
he would also have the same measures regarding the Rajputs as those of 
Akbar.** 

However one immediate foctor which mig^t have induced Akbar in 
1562 to offer attractive conditions of service to the Rajputs was his disgust of 
the Turani nobility. Akbar’s alienation from Turani officers, who till this 
time represented the vast majority of the Mughal nobility, manifested itself 
in the form of repeated rebellions in early sixties. It is worth noting that 
there occurred, in all, five major rebellions during the short span of five years 
extending from 1562 to 1567 and all of them were staged by the Turani 
nobles. Even the rebellion of the Uzbek officers, which was led by Ali Quli 
Khan, who himself had a Persian background, was in reality the rebellion 
of the whole dan of the Uzbek officers serving under Akbar, most of whom 
were Turanis.‘“ 

During these years of crises (1562-67) in Akbar's relations with the 
dominant section of his nobility, he resorted to various measures to brii^ 
forth speedily a new set of influential but loyal officers who would extend 
their unqualified support to the central authority in putting down the Turani 
nobles. To achieve this aim Akbar seems to have tum^ for co-operation 
towards three groups, the Khurasanis, the Indian Muslims and the Rajputs. 
While the Khurasanis, whose strength in the lower grades was already con¬ 
siderable, were given rapid promotions, special efforts were made to induct 
the two other groups as well in the Mughal service. The simultaneous mani¬ 
festations, in 1562-^7, of ‘liberal’ and ‘fanatical’ attitudes in the state policy 
can be easily explained in this perspective. While measures like the abolition 
of Jiziah and Pilgrimage Tax were aimed at winning the good-will of the 
Rajputs, the persecution of the so-called heretics, the Mahdavis and Shiites, 
show of excessive respect to Sunni divines and the extension of the scope of 
the state patronage in the form of madad 4 .ma* 3 sh grants to as large a section 
of the Indian Muslims as possible, were designed to w'in over the sympathy 
and active co-operation of the Shaikhzadas, the socio-religious elite of the 
Indian Muslims.** 

Apparently, in the beginning Akbar’s appeal to the Shaikhzadas was 
more successful, while the Rajputs were a bit reluctant, which possibly, 
induced him to offer to the latter exceptionally favourable conditions of ser¬ 
vice. For instance while an ordinary noble would be entirely dependent for 
his position and income on the will of the king, a Rajput officer on the other 
hand would have, in addition to his jagir, a steady income from his ancestral 
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zamindari. This zamindari would remain his chai^ and, ordinarily the Em¬ 
peror would not interfere in its administration. Moreover, the contingent <A 
a Rajput noble, which he would maintain from the income of his /agir, would 
mostly consist of his own dansmen, who would be devoted to his person. In 
other words, he would be entitled to maintain his clansmen primarily devoted 
to his person in his service from the resources placed at his disposal by the 
Emperor. Such a choice was not always given to the ordinary nobles, parti¬ 
cularly, those of foreign origin. In fact, the latter policy was one of the issues 
round which a dispute arose between Akbar and the Tiirani nobles. It would 
appear that Akbar had a deliberate policy of not allowing the officers belong¬ 
ing to the same clan to remain concentrated in one region. An exception 
was made by him in this respect only for the new Indian entrants in the 
service, particularly, the Rajputs.'* 

In any case, a closer look at the chronology of Akbar’s relations with the 
Raiput chiefs would reveal that mast of the leading Rajput princes joined 
Akbar’s service after 1567. The main exception in this respect were the 
Kachwahas of Amber, a small autonomous zamindari in North Rajputana, 
who accepted the service in 1561. However, within three years of the fall of 
Chittor in 1567. most of the important princes of Rajputana (excepting the’ 
Sisodias) and many in other regions joined the ranks of the Mughal nobility. 
During the subsequent period of ten years they received rapid promotions 
and were entrusted with important commands. 

Curiously enough, while Akbar failed to induce any considerable section 
of the Rajput princes to enter the Mughal service during isGa-hy. a period 
marked by a radically liberal and tolerant attitude towards Hindus, he did 
succeed in achieving the same goal after 1567 when there actually took place 
a marked retrogression in his attitude in matters pertaining to religion. The 
attack upon Chittor in 1567 was looked upon by socio-rcligious elite of the 
Muslims as a victory of Islam over Hindu power, and Akbar was not averse 
to use this sentiment to consolidate his position among the Muslim upper 
classes. For example the fathnama issued after his victory at Chittor was 
couched in such aggressive language that it could compete favourably with 
similar documents issued during the reigns of the most orthodox of the 
Muslim rulers. 'ITiere is available yet another document of roughly the same 
period, a farman addressed to the muhtasib of Bilgram, which confirms the 
impression that the attitude of tolerance towards Hindus so clearly manifest 
in 1562-64 was combined after 1567 with the adoption of an orthodox policy. 
The policy of Akbar in not scotching from its origin the attempt at the re-im- 
petition of fiziah in 1575 was a manifestation of this contradictory attitude. 
Not long afterwards the doors of the Ibadat Khana were thrown open to non- 
Muslims. But the most interesting aspect of this situation Was. that despite an 
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atmosphere of religious intolerance and even bigotry at the Mughal court, 
the Rajput chiefs willingly joined the ranks oi the Mughal nobles and their 
ranks and influence grew steadily. 

From this, one may gather that in political matters the Rajput chiefe 
had Jittle use for religion. Apparently, the considerations which induced 
them to join the Mughal service were anything but religious or doctrinal. 
The airrent ideological postures at the court did not affect their fortunes 
materially. Their position in the political structure was not determined by 
the doctrinal manipulations at the top but actually reflected the transforma¬ 
tion that was taking place in the basic character of the imperial authority as 
a result of the extension of its social base. The enlightened religious postures 
of Akbar must have to some extent, focilitated this process, and he was in his 
o^vn turn influenced by it. 

The period of Akbar’s enlightened measures actually starts from 1580 
when there took place a final rupture between the king and the orthodoxy. 
The factors which brought about this rupture need to be examined sepa¬ 
rately. It would be difficult to attempt such an analysis here. However, the 
final rejection of the attempt to impose jiziah once again, dismissal and 
banishment of Abdun Nabi and Makhdumul Mulk, the abolition of central 
sadarat, ban on the slaughter of cows and many other similar measures which 
were subsequently introduced paved the way for the unfolding of the state 
policies based on the principles of sulh-i kul. Simultaneously, having armed 
himself with religious authority through the mahzar, Akbar started the 
system of combining, on an eclectic basis, the practices and beliefs of different 
religions. These developments were not so much an index of the influence 
of the Hindu chiefe in the Mughal polity. The Hindu chiefs, most of whom 
themselves were orthodox followers of their own faith, had no interest in 
the unorthodox views that were getting currency at the court. This intellec¬ 
tual ferment was more in the nature of a freak victory that the non-conform- 
ism could achieve in the history of Indian Islam. Abul Fazl, one of the chief 
exponents of the new ideology* characterises the phenomenmi as the victory 
of intellect {aqt) over dogmatism {taqleed).^* It is, however, symptomatic 
that in the religious debate that rag^ at Akbar’s court during 1575-81, 
the Hindu chiefs wlio had already gained high positions at the court re¬ 
mained indifferent. The only known instance of a Rajput prince taking 
interest in the current debate was a rather stupid remark by a certain 
chief. Deb Chand, the ruler of Manjhola, which, according to Badauni, 
threw the learned assembly into a fit of laughter.” If we read Abul Fad’s 
account carefully it becomes evident that although the main edge of 
his criticism was directed against Muslim orthodoxy, he has not spared 
Hindus either. For example Abul Fazl has denounced Todar Mai, for his 
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bigotry.** I'be understanding of an average Hindu noble regarding the eX' 
periments in intellectual enUghtenment that Akbar was making after 1580 
can be gauged by Man Singh’s reply to an offer to enrol himself in the circle 
of Akbar’s spiritual followers. The Rajput chief is reported to have said: 
”If discipleship means willingness to sacrifice one’s life. I have already 
carried my life in hand, what need is there of proof? If, however, the term 
has another meaning and refers to faith, I certainly am a Hindu. If you order 
me so. I will become a Musalman. but I know not of the existence of any 
other religion than these two.”*‘ 

In conclusion it may be emphasised again that Akbar’s attitude in 
matters pertaining to religion seems to have only marginal bearing on the 
basic principles according to which he organised his Empire, giving the 
Rajput chieh a share in power. Such a development was facilitated, mainly, 
by tJie process of gradud Indianization of the Sultanate and the extension 
of its social base resulting from the steadily increasing involvement of the 
zamindars in the affairs of the Empire. Apparently, from Akbar’s time om 
ward, the Mughal Empire developed as a joint concern of a number of ruling 
groups in which the Rajputs and other chiefs representing zamindar interests 
shar^ about one third of the total spoils.** This feature of the Mughal power 
in India grew more and more prominent with the passage of time. The pro* 
cess certainly continued until long after the petering out of the intellectual 
trends set in motion by Akbar. 
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French Attitude to Sivaji: 
Some Observations 

DR. ANDWDDHA RAY 


Although the accounts and official papers of foreigners who came to India 

have received wide attention in recent years, a systematic analysis of the 
sources however has not yet been done. This is much more evident in case 
of Sivaji since European sources are abundant on his life and activities. 

From the early 30th century, scholars began the collection of European 
sources on Sivaji. Rawlinson and Patawardhan’s rather tentative collection 
(Sources of Maratha History, Vol. 1 ,1919) can be termed as one of the earliest 
attempts in such a direction. This is followed by Surendra Nath Sen’s lone 
effort, almost staggering in the use of four language records, in 1939. in the 
publication of Foreign Biographies of Sivaji. In both these works or rather 
collections of French and other sources, use has been made, for the first time, 
of the voluminous and then unknown accounts of two Frenchmen—Carr^ 
and Francis Martin, both of whom have since received wide publicity. While 
Rawlinson and Patawardhan mainly tried to present the non-Maratha sources, 
in the midst of nationalist publications of Maratha records (see the similar 
historiographical situation in Bengal regarding the revolts of petty zamindars 
of eastern Bengal against the Mughals*), Sem’s method has been more to 
show the diverse opinions theld by the Europeans visiting India during 
Sivaji’s lifetime or immediately after. That the age of collection was not 
yet over, was proved by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, who, in his House of Sixuiji 
(Calcutta, 1950) concentrate on the femilies of Sivaji, partly relying on the 
invaluable but by then published diary of F. Martin.” &rkar therefore 
arranges to disperse the image so far concentrated in the person of Sivaji, 
at' the same time working out the biographical limits of the family rather 
than trying to sketch the system that brought such glory to Marathas as done 
by Sen.* In this diversified approach the traditional method remains bio¬ 
graphical, followed by the classical and nationalist school of historians while 
the new one is institutional, where the process throws the light on the hero 
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indirectly, and always in relation to the central foci. In both these however 
the different European sources were lumped together forming one homoge¬ 
neous whole. Finally, after a time, the two meth^s, biographical and institu¬ 
tional, merge to bring out the studies, equally important, of a singular pattern 
known as External Relatiom. Prof. V. G. Hatalkar's patient undertaking of 
the French and the Marathas (Bombay 1958), interesting and informative, 
falls in such a pattern, although Sivaji is present there only in his shadows. 

Tn this brief article, with an apology for the absence of Sivaji in his 
nation-building role, an attempt would he made to analyse the trend of the 
French writings on Sivaji, with their particular bias and methods. In such 
an attempt, neither the chronological framework of Sivaji nor the different 
controversies raised would be looked into. Rather, the attempt would be to 
understand the attitude of the writings of the French, from Tavernier to 
the end of 18th century, with some new sources thrown in between. 

The earliest French writer is Tavernier,* the well-known traveller-cum- 
jeweller, whose brief account has unfortunately been edited by a lazy and 
unwilling French historian at Paris under the order of Louis XIV. This is 
unfortunate in the sense that Tavernier's notorious escapades have been read 
by later writers, who were thus influenced by the work of the editor. More¬ 
over, Tavernier, leaving India for the last time in 1666 after his sixth visit, 
was most impressed by the splendour of the Mughals and had no hesitation 
in ascribing the rise of the ‘Naik Sivaji’ to the latter’s personal resentment 
against the King of Bijapur for the imprisonment of his father—a trend of 
thought evidently current at the time as Thevenot, another French traveller, 
seemed to repeat it. Tavernier however clearly found Sivaji a ‘chief of the 
bandits’ while the increase of his army was due to his liberality—a common 
theme of reporting the activities of a rebel in medieval India. Significantly, 
I'avemier did not mention the ancestry of Sivaji nor the manner of his gain¬ 
ing the treasure to be used for 'libetfility’. Only when the King of Bijapur 
di^ without children, could Sivaji conquer large areas which coincided 
with his finding the legendary ‘treasure’. Tavernier, an ardent supporter of 
the legal monarchy, concluded the account of Sivaji by making him a vassal 
of Bijapur—an account in which the splendour and prosperity of the Mughals 
do not confront and thus do not suffer at the hands of a rebel Sivaji. 

The splendour and the might of the Mughal is partly on the wane in the 
writing of Thevenot® visiting India immediately after Tavernier’s departure. 
In his account, brilliantly annotated by Surendra Nath Sen, 'Fhevenot begins 
the chapter with the heading ‘Of the Irruption of Sivaji’*—a chapter that 
retains the basic concepts of Tavernier while bringing out the good qualities 
of the rebel. Basing on the Portuguese source, Cosma da Guaz^, regarding 
the place of birth (wrongly mentioned by him as Basseim),’ Thevtoot follows 
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Tavernier regarding the rise of Sivaji, labelling him as a bandit and mention¬ 
ing his date of bir& as 1625. His account incorporates Tavernier’s till the 
coming of Shaista Khan, an event which Tavernier briefly mentions. There¬ 
after Thevenot brings us new information regarding the plunder of Surat, 
which, according to him. Sivaji first reconnoitr^ in the garb of a Fakir. That 
advance planning and surprise were the basic elements of Sivaji’s manoeuvres 
and fectors of success, in contrast to that of the Mughals, is ably demonstrated 
by I'hcvenot, who. however, was convinced of tlie superiority of the defence 
of Christians and the holiness of the Capucin Fathers at Surat—sword and 
gospel looming in the background of the racy biography of Thevenot. The 
superiority of the Christians in the waning of the proverbial power of the 
Mughals, first introduced by Thevenot in the French sources although hinted 
by I'avernicr earlier, continued to dominate the accounts of his successors. 
I'hus the splendour of the Mughals, so ably demonstrated by Tavernier re¬ 
ceives a critical appraisal by I'hevenot, who then recounts, in picturesque 
and romantic detail the escape of Sivaji from Agra, throwing suspicion on 
Aurangzcb—a story that has been repeated later by others. Meanwhile, 
Bernier picks up the thread of the superiority of the French administration 
in substitution to Christianity and in contrast to that of the Mughals. 

Actually, Bernier” belongs to the same period as Thevenot though he 
came much earlier than him. Bernier’s very brief account contains nothing 
of importance except that he casually called Sivaji a Hindu ‘rebel of 
Visapour'. In his inconsequential and brief account, he dwelled at length 
on the brave display of power by the Europeans (the French were absent 
then) and the cowaidice of the Indians. The respect shown by Sivaji to the 
Christian Father Ambrose as well as sparing the house of a deccas^ Dalai 
of the Dutch contained the message of the justness of the Christian faith and 
a lurking hint that good and just people did not suffer. If we remember that 
Bernier was consciously writing from the viewpoint of the court of one King 
to another, with a scale of comparison carefully balanced against the Mughals, 
we might get an inkling of hk bias, his selection of facts and his manner of 
presentation. As we have seen, the travellers, up to the end of the decade of 
the 6o’s were not bothered with the ancestry of Sivaji, not calling him any¬ 
thing else than a rebel. The next decade W'ould sec this involvement as the 
newly established French Company decided to cast its net far and wide in 
India. 

It is significant that Bernier, so much detailed in his admirable Memoir 
to Colbert* on trade and politics in 1668, did not mention Sivaji. 'Fhe contact 
with Sivaji and the Fren^ came in 1668 as two French agents went hunting 
for pepper in Rajapur. Prof. Hatalkar’s work in English brings this out clearly 
and there is no need for us to repeat the known focts. We would then pass 
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first to Carr£« whose account was supposed to be the first French biogra^^y 
on Sivaji by a Frenchman, written in part in 1668 and published in 1699.** 

Carr£" opens his account of Sivaji in his first volume with a homage to 
Sivaji as ‘one of the greatest warriors that Orient has seen for a long time*, 
comparing him with Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden. But Carry’s viewpoint 
does not differ from the earlier ones as he writes in the same f»ragraph of the 
heroic fight of the French nation and their aptitude to trade—perhaps in¬ 
tended to be a sop to Colbert who had sent him there on spying mission. 
Since this has been translated in English by Surendra Nath ^n, we would 
present only the trend of his writings. 

Clearly identifying Aurangzeb as a tyrant with no right to the throne, 
Carrd accounts the presence of Shaista Khan in the Deccan to Aurangzeb's 
thirst for conquest. Bijapur submits to the Mughal while the Chief Minister, 
Sivaji, disagrees with such a decision. This disagreement, on an impersonal 
issue, in the background of the invasion of Aurangzeb and the cowardice of 
the King and ministers of Bijapur, brings out Sivaji in a favourable light 
and justifies his actions tliereaher. Here, therefore, the resentment is imper¬ 
sonal, practically absolving Sivaji of the guilt of the revolt and is a departure 
from that of Tavernier. 

This favourable attitude is shown also when Carre finds Sivaji extremely 
ridi and of good heart—a combination that Carr^ usually reserves for the 
Princes he admires. He distributes to the soldiers large amounts of money, 
which makes the soldiers contented and well-disposed towards the adventures 
of Sivaji—the c|iicstion of Marathas as a nation not figuring in Carr^ at all. 
'L'his kind of contrast, a typical medieval European formulation” is present 
in the encounter with Shaista Khan. Carre swayed by the idea of splendour 
of the Miighals ^ la Tavernier, pictures Shaista Khan and his soldiers aban¬ 
doning themselves to luxury and feasts, which, in any case, was hardly possi¬ 
ble for the poor soldiers of the ^Ifughal Empire, if we follow Bernier,^^' 
evidently not read by Carrd so far. But Carr^ has taken the precaution of 
removing the best soldiers of Shaista Khan to a far distance. His picture of 
Sivaji’s troops, efficient, contented and well-controlled—contrasts sharply with 
the undisciplined and confused mass of the Mughal army and is consistent 
with his approach to Sivaji and his times. Carr6 then gives a final historio¬ 
graphical direction to the career of Sivaji by commenting that “when one has 
revolted once against one’s legitimate Prince, it is for all the time’’—thus 
hinting at the finality of the revolt. The question of legitimacy of the revolt 
still bothers Carr^ to some extent.” 

Carre then moves on to Sivaji’s attack oh Surat and, as is usual with 
him, he immediately presents a background—this time the condition at Surat 
—to provide a contrast and the cause of Sivaji’s success. 

• • 
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The inhabitants of Surat, according to Carr^, were Hindu and Jain 
merchants, having very little experience of war and deeply immersed in the 
philosophy of Pythagoras—of the horror of blood—^while Surat was without 
d^ence to stop an army. The Governor was a coward while his array was 
without proper order. Sivaji, with his well trained soldiers marching at night, 
entered one by one in Surat and on a given signal started the pillage. Thus 
he differed from the predecessors in his account of Sivaji’s approach to Surat 
as well as in pre;»ring the readers of the outcome—slowly building up the 
tension. As usual also, the Christian Fathers were supposed to have been 
spared for their holiness while the European nations were not attacked for 
their bravery—the gospel and the cannon formula is still being worked out. 
Carre added however that Sivaji’s respect to the Europeans might be due to 
his calculation that he might need them in future—an idea that occasionally 
comes to the surface also in the writings of Dellon, another French traveller. 
After this, when the entire country was terrorised by Sivaji, Carre changed 
his term ‘rclxil’ and instead tried to emphasise the building of the ‘state’ by 
Sitaji, wJio, according to his own experience, also encouraged all sorts of 
trade with the Europeans. Here also, the concept of the European bravery 
remained steadfast: “It was an effect of his politique; but it ^vas also an 
inclination that he had for the people of Europe and particularly for our 
Nation, whom he esteemed by the renown that it had everywhere as the most 
warlike Nation of the world’’,” evidently written with an eye for the Sun 
King. 

By this time, of course, the rebel has been cliangcd to Julius Caesar and 
Sivaji is now also a man with great deal of diplomatic tact—^now face to 
face, in the account of Carr^, with the crafty Emperor of the Mughals. 
Aurangzcb, who invites Sivaji to the Mughal court to fight a^inst the 
Persians. Due to the wife of Shaista Khan. Aurangzcb treated him badly—an 
element that would crop up later in another French account by Father 
Orlcons, writing after the death of Sivaji. Carrd then recounts hastily the 
second sack of Surat merely jrepeating the old theme—^the cowardice of the 
Mughal army, the treachery of the Governor and the bravery of the 
Europeans, this time the French. Carry’s first volume thus ends with a happy 
note on Sivaji, who had already built up a state—a departure from the previ¬ 
ous French writers who had seen him only as a rebel. 

This theme is taken up by Carre in his second volume” (Sequel to the 
History of Sivaji) where he opened the account with the statement that Sivaji 
had “establish^ the Kingdom’’. His account of Sivaji’s dealings with Bijapur 
and A&iil Khan did not contain anything new, excepting that in this volume, 
Carr£ was not feeling surprised in the way actions were taking place. But his 
manner of presentation—that of contrast—persisted as he recounted the lack 
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of preparation a£ Daman in 1672 while Sivaji’s embassy wsu marching on 
with well-ordered caiihlry. Sivaji, however, continued to conquer and 
managed to take the country from Goa to Chaul and acquired immense 
riches. Carre ended with the beginning of Sivaji's involvement at Karnataka 
on which we have the detailed account of another French writer, Francois 
Martin, already translated in English.” 

From 1688, the French Company was firmly established at Surat and 
since then we have the accounts and letters of the agents and other officials 
of the Company. I'he earliest, Dellon,” leaving Surat in 1670, referred to 
Sivaji as a 'ihmous rebel, who had kept the Grand Mogol occupied for a long 
time'. Then he described him, as the ‘most powerful Prince, who had taken 
advantage of his fortune’. But then, Oellon still retained an impression about 
a salient European characteristic, i.e., valour, although he seemed to be in 
doubt about this as a characteristic. He was the only one who paid the com¬ 
pliment to Sivaji’s .sccularity: “His subjects are Hindus as him, but he 
accepts all sorts of religion and is one of the greatest {)oliticiaiis of the 
country’’,'” perhaps an unconscious contrast with the religion and politics 
of Louis XIV. His brief mention of terror at Surat is then carried by Baron, 
the French director, who in January 1G72,”” in .an unpublished letter, assured 
the Home Office, that although Surat is defended by eight persons only, yet 
he “still has very secret correspondences with Sivaji. This Prince shows mark 
of esteem everyday that he has for the Comp:iny.’’ In another letter from 
Surat dated July 25, 1672,”' Baron continued in the .same vein, with his 
admiration towards Sivaji increasing. One must mention that he does not 
cither consider Sixaji as a King with a State nor docs he commit himself to 
calling Sivaji a rebel—a matter-of-ffict approach to reality in which the con¬ 
cepts of the travellers had hardly any place. By December 20, 1672,” Baron’s 
admiration for Sivaji had grown tremendously and he took care to explain 
that Sivaji’s cause of success, rathgr his exploitation of the advantage, was 
due to the preoccupation of Aurangzeb with the Pathans. Baron also receives 
information from one of the confidants of Sivaji that if the Mughal-Pathan 
war coiitiiiuc's, Sivaji would march to Coromandel, which he did later. 

Thus, in the letters from the factories, from the viewpoint of the 
merchant, the geo-political environment of Sivaji are brought out. Sometime 
after, Baron did try to form an alliance between Sivaji, Bijapur and the 
French”” which however did not materialise. 'I'he approach of the merchants, 
therefore, revealed that they were more eager to take advantage of Sivaji 
rather than bother with his ancestry as done by the travellers. 

An account, written in 1672, by a French traveller Sr. I’Estra*” brings 
this out clearly. He puts him “in the race of the ancient Emperors of the 
Indies and a relative of the Grand Mogol’’—a departure from the previous 
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decade. But, by that time, sufficient attention has been paid to the milieu in 
which Sivaji operates and Sr. 1 'Estra acknowledges, in the midst of admiring 
Sivaji, that his people “are belligerent and villainous, living only on rapine 
and piracy". Yet with all this, according to Sr. I’Estra, Sivaji levies 'taxes on 
the merchants of Surat annually for five years’. 

Thus Sr. I’Estra, moving away from his predecessors, keeps the trend of 
’pii acy ’, which he emphasizes here with proper identification. But he remains 
much more rooted (o the approach of the previous decade when he describes 
the ‘pillage* of Surat for the second time. Here he has no hesitation in ascrib¬ 
ing to Sivaji the demolition of a big ])art of the city and the valiant defence 
of the French—as if the defence of the west by civilised men against barbari¬ 
ans—a heriuge of the part of the Graeco-Roman world, grappling with the 
Orient. "1 hus the position taken becomes much more definite but contradic¬ 
tory—the |X)stulatc of barbarian attack on civilised west and the genealogy 
of noble birth, as if the element of success depends on nobility yet by a 
method not approved of. 

'Fhis botheration with genealog)'. this hunt for noble birth and the 
concept of pillage continue in the decade of the ’70’s. In 1679 we find Andr6 
Bourrcaii-Dcslandes^^ writing from the ship Vautour anchored at Rajapur 
on Daeinbcr 4.^^* After making Sivaji a Brahmin, the traveller slowly traces 
the history of a rebel to an established King. “His kingdom is much extensive 
.... he is a man of 55 or 60 years, man of great judgement, personally very 
brave and very inudi vigilant." But the traveller does not forget the poten¬ 
tialities of the situation and he scpiarely blames Sivaji for ruining Rajapur 
entirely—‘pillage’ concept continuing. His lamentation for the loss of French 
trade, due to the (continuous movement of Sivaji’s troops, ‘which prevented 
the liberty of commerce’ makes the approach basically commerce-oriented 
and comes closer to those of the agents. Here he gloats upon the fact that 
Sivaji was particularly friendly to the French and had visited their factory 
—a situation which should be exploited. 'Fhus this ‘journal’ coming from a 
traveller, remains a mixed one—bothering with genealogy on the one hand 
and outlining the cxploitatidh of the situation on the other. 

The merchant however is in the ascendant if we look at the Karnataka 
expedition of Sivaji so elaborately described by Martin stationed at Pondi¬ 
cherry. Here, he finds the lower level of the administration of Sivaji absolute¬ 
ly corrupt and tyrannical and he clearly blames the Brahmin administrators 
of Sivaji. This concept of tyranny of the lotvcr level of Sivaji’s administration 
is a development of the idea of ‘pillage’ which Martin unfailingly notes in 
his journey from Surat to Masulipatam in 1670.** ‘llius the agent and the 
traveller merge on the idea of pillage and the ruin of the potentialities of the 
trade—a concept that Martin later places in an analysis of the crumbling of 
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tlie Mughal Empire and the revolts within. But Maitin then sees the re\’olts 
as essentially the work of the Rajas as he calls Sivaji in 1670 as “a raja or an 
Indian Prince of the lands of Bijapur".®* By Novenibo* 1670, Martin has 
been calling him as the ‘famous Raja Sivaji’ in connection with the second 
attack on Surat, refemng to his followers as rebels.®* After 1674, Martin refers 
to him merely as ‘Sivaji* who is by then established within his system—-:i 
system through which, as an agent of the Company, Martin tries very hard, 
and succeeds p^irtly. to gain muximutn advantage. His practical approach, 
almost bordering on admiration, comes out Ix^st in a short description, which 
he agiiin repeats in a Memoir of many years after the death of Sivaji. 

But by that time. Martin sees Si\'aji and the Marathas essentially as part of 
the anarchy of the Mughal Empire, although he concedes their status of king¬ 
dom. 'I'o quote from the Memoir of 1700: “Among all the pc'ople who deso¬ 
late the (oiintrv. the Marathas cause the most disf)rder"."‘ Needless to sji\ 
that this was not there in such a form iu the lOyo's when Sivaji made his 
Karnataka expedition. But b\ lycK). Martiti could and did pul the Marathas 
as one piece in the chessboiird of the crumbling Mughal Empire—.1 part of 
anarcliv where a number of |M)werful Rajas were pillaging the merchants 
and seizing the cara\ans with the countryside falling under their control,®'* 
a sort of approach made by Bernier neaiiy forty years earlier. Bernier perhaps 
was caiTying into his account, his memories of civil war, witnessed a decade 
before he wrote the book; Marlin on the other hand makes a proplu;cy a 
decade earlier than its fruition. Both come to the same point, but perhaps 
Bernier does it by hindsight. .Martin by prophecy. 

I'his traiisfei of concept or its continuation in a difTereiii and (le\elo}K.’d 
form is best seen in the account of I'-ather Orleons"' which is a mixture of 
Portuguese' letters from fJoa. a part of Carre and much of lavcrnier and 
'rheveiiot—a kind of mixture which seems to suggest that he had never 
visited Hindirsthan. ^ 

Father Orleons accounts the rise of Sivaji, a captain of the troops of “Idal 
Kaan, King of Bijapur", due to his lack of promotion—once again a personal 
cause. After this, following 'ravernier, he relates that Sivaji retired to the 
mountains ‘with a troop of vagalionds’. desolating Bijapur and creating a 
stale—the only departure from 'raternier. Significantly, in following 
'Ehevenot and C'arrd, Orleons docs not emphasise the Christian and western 
superiority and refers Sivaji as 'King' once the ‘state’ is created. 

These same trends appear also in the writings of the French travellers 
in 18th centur)' India and wt can refer to at least two travellers in late 18th 
century India. Pierre SonncTat."* a careful observer, travelled in India 
bctw’ccn 1774 and 1781. He starts bis account with a most fonciful genealogy 
of Sivaji—Shahji was the youngest son of a woman named Bhonda, mistress 
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of a Rana of Udaipur. Because of his birth, Shahji moved to Bijapur, where 
Sivaji was born in i6s8. Soon after, Sivaji left Bijapur due to the dimension 
and proclaimed independence. He then conquered Deccan up to Jinjee al¬ 
though Aurangzeb conquered a part of this before the death of Sivaji in 1680. 

Count de Modave’s (who travelled in 1773-1776),** very brief account 
opens with admiration for Sivaji (“one of the bravest and most singular men 
that India has ever produced”). Modave’s distinction lies in the fact that he 
easily identifies Bernier’s writings as the court style and criticises his casual 
reference of a ‘certain rebel of Bijapur’. What is perhaps surprising in 
Modavc is that he calls the Marathas a ’nation’, for whose liberty, Sivaji, 
the hereditary king of the Manithas, had valiantly fought and gloriously 
succeeded—a view completely absent in the accounts of previous writers 
travelling in the same period. If we look at Modave's personal bias which is 
fiercely anti-English, pro-French but highly indi\'idualistic and aristocratic 
—the bias of an adventurous feudal loid of late medieval India failing in 
almost all the projects embarked upon, we may understand the departure 
from the accepted writings. 'I'his bias then takes the form of a hero-worship 
of Sivaji in a theme of the lone fighter for the liberty of the people. There 
is thus an extremism in Modave in which not the genealogy or high birth 
of Sivaji but the activity, the work of the life-long struggle of the individual, 
dominates. 'I'hc obvious concern for the individual and the people (use of the 
’nation’ for the first time by the French in India, although they have used it 
earlier in their own reference) as well as the successful struggle of the heredi¬ 
tary king, point to us Modave's linkage with his French background—^the 
brackground of the aristocratic revival and legal monarchy in face of the 
coming revolution in France. This is quite a departure from the previous 
traveller, Sonnemt, a bourgeois, who placidly and contentedly relies on the 
old theme. Modave’s explanation of the submission of Sivaji comes closer to 
his own experience in India**^—the loss of the allies, Bijapur and Golconda, 
making the Marathas vulnerable to the Mughals—the external circumstances 
deciding the fortune of the fighter submitting to the enemy, w'ith his successes 
‘ behind him, for the sake of his {)cople. Thus, in the traditional system of 
Sonnerat, Six'aji’s successes and failures are not taken on a personal basis 
while Modave builds up a system, on his own experience, where his identi¬ 
fication with the hero of the Marathas has a new meaning. 

Re%'iewing the lyih and 18th century data on French biographical 
accounts of Sivaji, one can discern two approaches—^that of the French travel¬ 
lers in India and that of the agents of French trade. I’he French travellers 
found Sivaji a significant historical phenomenon, which they considered in 
its entirety, trying to locate him in the context of Mughal and Bijapur history. 
In this broad span, details about Sivaji’s biography were overlooked. In the 
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case of Ulc agents, worrying over trade prospects with Maharastra, the 
concern was regarding the immediate present, i.e., the need to extract as much 
concessions and advantage from Sivaji as was possible. To the agent. Sivaji 
was a source to be exploited, 'i'hesc two types of interests explain dominant 
biases—the travellers’ bias and the agents’ bias. 

In between these two polarised biases, there was a spectrum of different 
historiographical attitudes, in which biases intermingle according to the 
personal interests of the writer. For instance, the merchant and Director, 
Baron considcTcd political question's, mo\‘ing far beyond purely the mercan¬ 
tile ones, while Sr. I’Estra in a traveller’s ‘Journal’ attemptc'd both the broad 
span and detailed and direct hints about Sivaji's problems. Such an intCT- 
iiiingling of biases is aim found in another ‘Journal’ of Andre Bourreau- 
Deslandcs. 


One clue to the interniiiigling of biases is to be found in the fact that 
lx>th travellers and agents becime increasingly concerned with the fact of 
what they, as contemporaries of Aurangzeb’s times, experienced as ‘pillage’. 
This increase of looting and plunder, and growing turbulence on the roads, 
tvas both a political and economic problem. 'The more percipient observer, 
whether travellers or agents, could see in this imnialiate phenomenon, i.e.. 
what they came to call ‘anarchy’ and as time went on, and the Mughal Empire 
began to cruml)le, both travellers and agents began to relate ‘pillage’ in 
which the Manith.'is played a leading {xirt. witli the dissolution of the Mughal 
Empire. 'The change from the immediate perception of 'pillage' to the more 
generalised condition of the Mughal Empire will be found from Bernier to 


the later writers. Bernier and 'I'avernier mention 


“a certain rebel” living 


with the ‘bandits’. 'I'he later writers emphasised the ‘state’ of Raja Sivaji’s 
kingdom and began to bother themselves with the genealogy of the Raja, 
often c(X)king up fancifid talcs. By hindsight, the)' read into the mid 17th 
century, the later reality of Maratha*parallel government of 'I'ara Bai and 
the Peshwas’ times. 


As the French writers began to generalise about Sivaji’s position within 
the Mughal Empire, they also emphasised the Europeans’ war-like resistance 
and the magical effects of Christianity. But nothing succeeds like success, 
and in the 18th century, a critical evaluation of Sivaji gives way to admiration 
so that by the late 18th centuiy, in the WTitings of Modave, Sivaji has become 
a hero, identified with the frustration and ideals of a European feudal baron; 
the word ‘nation’ has already been uttered by ^fodavc, although it is not 
to l)c found in the more proximate 17th century sources. 

Sivaji. the man. remains distant in all these sources. The agents, like 
^fartin. tried to understand his methods and activities in their milieu, endea¬ 
vouring to grasp the roots of his success. But the travellers, more concerned 
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with the Sivaji legend went on to generalise, comparing for instance the 
miserable fate of Rajapur, with the greatness of Europe. 

Consecpiently, the point of this paper has been to show that even in 
contemporary accounts of foreign travellers, and even more so in accounts 
a hundred years later, Siraji is described through tlic refraction of various 
veneers of prejudice. 'I'he point in this paper has been to warn modern 
historians against writing accounts of medieval Indian figures such as Sivaji. 
on the Ixtsis of foreign travellers’ sources, without discounting, the element 
of national prejudice, which may be found by analysing the accounts of 
foreign travellers in the language in which they were written, and not relying 
only on old translated accounts. It is also a case for critically analysing the 
sources on Sivaji before endeavouring to evaluate him in National Seminars 
on the Chhatrapati. 


NOTES 
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Complexities in the Relationships 
Between Nationalism, Capitalism 

and Colonialism 

BARUN DE 


In a recent analysis of stresses and strains, conseciiient upon the imperfections 
of Wcstern-slyle nationalism emulated in fndia. Professor Nihan'anjan Ray 
has postulated a “W'estern’' archetype: 

“an urban phenomenon brought about by a national bourgeoisie 
which liap})cned to be the product of a highly-de\ eloped mercantile 
and a fast-de\eloping industrial economy, somewhat homogeneous in 
its ethnic, linguistic and cultural composition and in its politico- 
aonomic aims and aspirations." 

He says that a second-type of mitionalisiu is generated in our country 

"neither by a boutgeoisie of the Western connotations nor by the 
kind of socio-ei'onomic forces which were in operation in Europe of 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century... 'I'hat this im- 
fxirted concept could find a soil and strike its roots in India svas due 
to the fact, first that India had been drawn into the colonial stream 
of nineteenth century British Indian polity and economy and secondly 
because of the geographical unity srhich was buttressed by the British 
into one central political authority, and one common administrative 
system, and thirdly the progress of its evolution was to an extent 
helped by the historically-conditioned over-all cultural unity at its 
lowest common measure... ^albeit without) any effective role to [day 
in a politico-economic vacuum."' 

This statement may be refined to es en more detailed mnceptualisation 
a1x>ut the origins, forms, and consequences of cither of the two ways taken, 
in the development of nationhood and the character of internal ^^ariance 
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within each. The genesis and conset^^uences of variance within what Professor 
Ray, in a first approximation, has taken as the Western prototype, can be 
clarified. Precision would then be more possible about the dialectical rela¬ 
tions of freedom-struggle and nationalism, which were ignited by a colonia* 
lisni, practised by the original type of nation-state which in the process of 
gestation, itself had become capitalist and colonialist, living by exploiting 
others. 

Some previous work has already been done on the specifics of anti¬ 
colonialism in the second—or for our purposes, Indian—context.’ This paper 
is a totally revised version of an earlier draft submitted in April-May, 1975 
to the organizers of this volume. I had, in that draft, used the terms “first” 
and “second” wavs of nationalism, as shorthand for two models of nationalist 

4 

development, one capitalist and ultimately colonialist, the other, rickety in 
its capitalism due to colonial exploitation, or not capitalist at all. and anti¬ 
colonial in any case, in its essence. The terms were not used to refer to the 
unevenness of world capitalist development, which is what my colleague, 
Dr. Partha Chalterjee interpreted them to mean (vide his footnote 4 of 
“Bengal: Rise and Growth of a Nationality”, Social Scientist, August, 1975. 
No. 37). I'he present paper deals with the specifics and complexities of 
historical conceptualisation about Western European nationality, nationa¬ 
lism, nationhood, and the colonialist expansion in these stages.’ 

I A Description of Nationality: 

Any definition , of nationalism, on univcrsalist or general terms must 
first define its basic constituent—^nationality. Othenvisc nationalism would 
represent merely disembodied spirit, ideology without social composition, 
dogma without basic content. 

It is true that such dogmas have sometimes gained the force of right 
wing political ideology. The Action francaise of early 20th century France 
triecl to inject into French nationality a spirit of excluding supposed 
meteques —Frenchmen, w'hom demagogues accused of lack of Gallicity, such 
as Jews from the time of the Dreyfus Affair, or later the men of Alsace.* .Such 
chimaerae were only instrumental in moti\’ating \faurras the intellectual 
father of this movement to accept the French national humiliation at Vichy 
from 1940 to 1945. Nazism, the most militant and chauvinist form of nationa¬ 
lism, based on the weird and uncouth racism of Adolf Hitler, logically led 
to the concentration camps and gas chambers, and hastened the doom of 
united Germany.® It is merely an exercise in circular logic to define nationa¬ 
lism as a heightened form of group affiliation of social consciousness, since 
ideology may be sometimes merely false consciousness product by social 
retrograde elements within an existing nationality, which pervert it tm^'ards 
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either exclusion or genocide. No Indian reader can forget the anti-Indian 
Muslim content of the “Indianisation” slogan, which were recently preached 
be the RSS volunteers. Such nationalism ends up by destroying nationhood. 

Prior to any heightening of nationhood towards ideology, one finds a 
conglomerate of behaviour or common practices, which may crystallise into 
nationality. For instance, English. Scottish or Welsh nationality all preceded 
British nationalism. In the U.S.A., to which people from very many alien 
nationalities have emigrated, feelings of a new nationhood have developed, 
as if in a melting pot. Where Peter the Great or the Meiji Restoration created 
nation-states such as Russian Tsardoin or Nippon, either autocratically or 
oligarchically, there the national consciousness or national movements which 
bolstered such creation, could not have been possible without some popular 
acceptance of The Tsar as ‘l.ittle Father’, or of the Tokyo ruler as Japanese 
Emfjeror. Such popular acceptance or power to impose particular unifying 
values on neighbours is the core of nationality. It can exist prior to the era 
of capitalism, or in some cases, even of feudalism. 

This point may be explained by considering whether the city-states of 
Athens, or later, Rome, were disseminators of nationality, when they de\’elop- 
ed proto-imperial, or imperial fonns. Even at Marathon, or during the 
Periclean Age, Athens had more than one type of citizens, distinguished by 
race—^s’oters in the Ekklesia, as well as the original metics. The latter were 
resident aliens from dependencies or cities allied with Athens, such as Megara 
(from where hailed Aspasia the hetaera, Pericles' friend who could not share 
his political rights). As a result of the Delian Confederacy, Athens became a 
league of dependant settlements and areas of influence. 'I'hc outcome of the 
Peloppenesian War turned Athens back into a city-state, bound always by 
civic pride and at its Periclean peak, also by imperial influence. At neither 
time, did the metics share any community of privileges with the Athenian 
citizens. The inegalitarian influence of this socially segmented city-state was 
the social content of the final Periclean crisis dcscril)ed by Thucydides in his 
Peloppenesian IVar. Athenian nationality was limited to the city-state. At 
utmost it represented the extent to srhich second class citizens accepted, with¬ 
out protest, the inegalitarian \'alues of the first-class citizens. Any further 
development of a hi^ier stage of nationality was impossible, so long as food- 
suppliers in the Delian periphery could not share the birthrights of theatre¬ 
going Athenian demagoguery. Metics of long-standing, and first class cit izens 
developed over the years a common fund of memories, riven indeed by 
political distinctions in which the Athenian tradition was a linking, 
though not a mutually binding factor. The use of the term Athenian 
nationalitv. in fact show’s its limitations, and points to the reasons for the 
decay of Athens.* 
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Italy was never integrated witli the Roman Republic. Roman Senators, 
Consuls, and other hierarchial officials, nobiles and principes formed a 
ruling elite. This elite was superior in political influence over other Italian 
elite elements, and was divided from them by aristocratic Roman memories, 
which were separate from individual municipal memories of other Italian 
towns. Sir Ronald Syme has picked out a few such particularist family tradi¬ 
tions: Etruscans remaining siilwrdinate till after the Chil War, or Samnites 
who waged a bloody war and were practically extirpated by Sulla. He notes 
that only in the days of Cicero ancl Julius C'aesar teas the slogan heard, to 
which Augustus later gave }X)pular currency: ‘‘lotn Italia”. Even in Roman 
Imperial Europe, the principle “chi.s Romamt.^ sum” presupposed sulKirdi- 
nalion of 'I'ninsiilpine Gauls. Dalmatians, or S|)aniards to metropolitan elites 
ruling from gubernatorial outposts, '['he practice of coniemptuoiis reference 
to non-Roman birth of aspirants to elite status died out much later. 
Mattingly writes: 

“In the Roman Empire the opjxisite principles of unity and 
diversity are nicely balanced ... Tp to a point the unitv was complete: 
there was one Emperor over all. one army, one C'ix il scrs icc in the 
end, one religion. But you could neser speak of one nationality or 
one culture."^ 

Their nationality presupposes a coiiimon fund of historical mc'iiiories 
and triiditions. specific folkways, generally a comiiion language, but not 
necessarily the existence of a state form or movement to match it. 

This would remain the situation in feudal times. Eor instance in 
Imperial China, from Han times to that of the Manchus, there were indeed 
certain communal memories of unified culture, territorial integrity, etc. 
Central elites ruled sarious cultural grou{>s such as South Chinese. Manchuri¬ 
ans or Yumianese. (and occasionally but with fierce resistance, Vietnamese) 
who tvere neser. at any given momenft Isouiid together by the same commu¬ 
nal memories or interests, 'fhe 'raoist-Confucian split marked another 
contradiction in group ideologies. Even when imperial authority maintain¬ 
ed territorial integrity over a long period, and could foster a basic community 
of generally elitist mandarin intelligentsia, this mere fact did not create 
Pan-Chinese nationality.* Chinese nationality began to develop only after 
the late 19th centur>' Tung-Chih Restoration and the gi'owth of national 
markets under the onslaught of colonialism. I'rends creating it were intensi¬ 
fied during the Kuomiiitang's futile attempt at nationalist bourgeois libera¬ 
lism between 1911 and 1949. present fact of all-Chinest; nationalism is. 
in a very real sense, a new achics'ement of People’s China.* 

Community of memories and privileges in a given territory'funded by 

the spread of one or more elements within that sense of community, or by 

• • 

■ 
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clearly marked geographical boundaries, marks nationality. The mere fact 
of imperial authority, territorial integrity, or even linguistic sameness (which 
Stalin emphasised in his definition of both nationality and nationalism) are 
not sufficient to create a nationality, let alone a nation. Nationhood cannot 
be imposed; on the other hand, it may grotr in essentially hostile contradic¬ 
tion to imperial iiu|X)sition of political centralisation. In such a situation, 
nationalism may grow out of. or leads to a freedom struggle; sometimes under¬ 
taking a War of Liberation, at other times following the path of constitu¬ 
tionalist gradualism. 

But even without the existence of any form of national movement, forms 
of social group consciousness, superior to clans, gentes, or caste may bfc 
discerned. These forms, intermediate between primiti\e social segmentation 
and nationalism or nationhood, are what avc call nationality. 

II A Marxist Contrmirrsy and a Conceptual Elucidation: 

The next question is—at what historical stage of development docs 
nationality get transformed into nationalism? Recently some Marxist social 
scientists in India have demoted attention to this problem. A Special Number 
oi Social Scientist which appeared in August. h)7 ;), devoted to “The National 
Question in India” presents two articles demonstrating sharp juxtuposition 
of view's still existing on this subject. 

Professor Irfan Habib uses his s’aluable and correct historical conclu¬ 
sions uiwut the narrow and limited character of mediaeval Indian “commo- 
dity-prcKluction" (which) “ought not to be c:j»nfusc*d svitli capitalistic produc¬ 
tion”,'" to move to an absolutist polemic. 

He believes that 

“the nations originated as Stalin puts it. in the process of the 
elimination of feudalism and the development of capitalism. But in 
central and eastern Europe, nations emerged only with the Industrial 
Revolution... The bourgeoisie trying to create domestic m.arkcts 
behind national walls played the crucial role in creating nations. ‘The 
market,’ says Stalin (piite aptly, ‘is the first school in which the bour¬ 
geoisie learns its nationalism’.”" 

Habib then poses and ansiver his own cpiestioii: 

“Is India then a nation? 

“Marxists must without hesitation answer this question in the 
negative. India is a countr>', certainly; but it is not a nation because 
it meets the requirement of neither a common language nor a common 
culture. It is a country tvhich contains a number of emerging natio¬ 
nalities with different languages and cultures of their own.”** 
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India’s Industrial Revolution, he says, is not cximplete. 

But he goes on to polemicize against: 

“some Marxists (who) write as if the nationalities within India 
began to emerge even before the British conquests, so that today we 
ought not to speak of emerging nationalities, but of nationalities that 
are fully formed already.”'" 

Overlooking the possibility that nationalities might have been emei^ing 
among Bengalis, Marathis, Pakhtuns, or Kcralaiis, in the period of regional 
cultural development from the eighth to the eighteenth centuries, and that 
Mughal imjx'rialism might have arrested this trend, Habib says: 

“'I'o sum up: There i^’as no basis for the emergence of nationali¬ 
ties before the British conquests, because there was no trace of any 
emerging bourgeoisie. And quite predictably we find no trace of 
national consciousness in whatever is preserved in the regional litera¬ 
tures of the period.”” 

The reason he gives for his asseverations is that linguistic unity” did not 
exist in pre-British India: 

“India during the period l>efore the British conquest was where 
\Vestern Europe was before the Industrial Re\’oluiion.... One should 
look for political consequences similar to those occurring in Western 
Europe, among them the rise of nationalities.”'* 

Another point of view is stated in “certain concepts and a framework of 
analysis” posed by Dr. Partha Chatterjee. Like Habib, he belic\'cs that: 

“the nation-state was built in ^Vesterll Europe in the era of capita¬ 
lism. In its historical archetype, it emerged out of feudalism in the 
course of a nationalism led by a rising bourgeoisie and culminating in 
the bourgeois revolution ... seeking to assume control of state power 
as well as of the home market.. 

Delving further back into the Marxism^f Das Kapital, Chatterjee popularises 
a line of interpretation, originally worked out by Asok Sen in his 1972 article, 
mentioned at the beginning of this paper. I'his is the distinction between 
“two distinct paths of capitalist development and industrial re¬ 
volution in the archetypal lx>urgeois nation-states.” 

In the first way—of England, Holland, Switzerland—ilcvelopcd on the basis 
of small units of industrial production and of abolition of rent as the predo¬ 
minant mode of extraction of agriailtural surplus—the bourgeoisie separated 
“the two realms of the state and civil society (geseUsschaft)": used all civil 
social institutions (such as family, communications media, and education) to 
diffuse liberalism ovei* the rest of society and to de-emphasise cultural distinc¬ 
tions within society. In the second way—such as in Germany <ur Japan— 
where positive state initiative in production had to be taken to carry the 
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economy fonvard on the path of industrial revolution, direct {larticipation 
of the state in production means that the bourgeoisie was unable to separate 
state control from civil society.'* Chatterjec hypothesises that second-way 
capitalist development led to the dcpendance of its bourgeoisie 

“upon die older ideological structures of a cultural community 
{gemcimehaft) historically developed since prc'capitalist times.”'* 
emailing tiic‘se “a nationality”, Chatterjec diverges from Habib in emphasising 
that language is not the only cement of nationality. 

Actually, language, literary and aesthetic tradition, material culture— 
e.g. good habits, clothing and festiials. folk religions rituals—together form 
components of the ctiltiiral identity of nationality. Sometimes a unified feudal 
state or an organised religious tradition may crystallise this nationality: the 
consolidation must in any case be strong enough to surs'ive the collapse of 
sticii pre-capitalist structures, and to be raniilied into nationalist ideologies.*" 
Chatterjec reminds us that this distinction between ‘nationality’ or 
‘people’ and ‘nation’ was made by Friedrich F.ngcls in three articles on 
Poland in March to May, iStifi, first published in The Commonwealth and in 
The Peasant War in Germany, and is to be found in a manuscript on the 
“l)cc.<iy of Feudalism and the Rise of National Slates” appended in a i()74 
Moscow edition of The Peasant JFffr.*' He elucidates that: 

“Stalin unfortunately attributes to the ‘nation’ all these charac¬ 
teristics which should proficrly apply only to the ‘nationality’. 'Fhis 
lands him in all sorts of conceptual difliculties when discussing the 
national (|uestinn in eastern Furo{>e.”** 

'I'hc limitation in Dr. Chattcrjcc’s analysis is the implicition that nation¬ 
ality is nothing more than a.precapitalist constraint on only one path of 
capitalist development, the less progressive and more state authoritarian 
‘.second wav’. 'Fhe specific historicity of nationality in the rclatixely more 
progressive ‘first way’ capitalism does also has'e an impact on the national 
character of the countries which go through the first path. While treating 
pure nationality as a pre-national phenomenon (in it.sclf a veiy limited state¬ 
ment of a situation svhich could co-exist with nationalism). Chattei'jee also 
docs not coiLsidcr the formational character of feudalism, itself, in the tran.s- 
formation from nationality to iiatioiihood. Not only can nationality precede 
capitalism, .so can nationhood. 

Ill Feudalism, Nationhood and the Contradictions 
of. the Absolutist Epoch : 

It is clear to Marxists that capitalism really sprouts in the transitional 
epoch, characterised by absolutist state forms which hold together nationality 
during the decline of feudalism and the bursting asunder, by the growing 
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bourgeoisie, of the feudal society, economy and legal system. But apart from 
the logic of expanding capitalism itself, the circumstances witliin which the 
bourgeoisie develop out of the womb of feudalism are explicated by the 
particular national pattern of the late feudal state. 

By the end of the fifteenth ccntiu-y, when bourgeois (in the most orthodox 
sense of the word—i.c., urban commercial) forms existed only in the inter¬ 
stices of the Western European feudal system, an embryonic sense of nationa¬ 
lity had come into being among the English or French peoples, 'i'hc Normans 
were no longer a herrnwolk —Jit least in Normandy and England, if not in 
Ireland—after the reign of King Edward I. English nationality was forged 
together during the massive conjuncture of feudal crisis which sp^mned 
England and France—the Hundred Years’ War. From the time of Edward 
HI, merchants in the City of London, the capital of the slate, who.formed the 
germinal nucleus of the British Ixnirgeoisic. took. ad\<intage of financial as¬ 
pects of this crisis to increase tlie influence of the mediaeval city corporation. 
In other parts of North-Western Europe, the end of the high feud<il era saw 
a formation of Estates, other than the nobilit\ 

In England, the ^Vars of the Roses which followed the uncertain end 
of the French Wars, were the result of factional squabbles for |iower and 
iiifiueiice among the biironial class, tvho had enrichecl themselves b) plunder. 
'I his had existed from the beginning of the feudal pericKl®* of the farm 
ec:onomy. In the fifteciitli century the profits of plunder as well as of increased 
exploitation began to make its way into small gentry and mercantile capital. 
'I'his led to rctTudescencc of factional internecine war. Fifteenth centurv 


monarchs found it ncressary to control these bastard forms of feudalism,®® 
Private retainer armies recruited by the top feudal aristocracy were increas¬ 
ingly curbed by royal Statutes of Liver)' and Maintenance: and then in the 


sixteenth century by stern, authorilarii\p crushing of increasingly weak feudal 
uprisings against the Crown—the last being the alxjrtive Essex Rebellion 


against Elizabeth I in the capital city of l^ondoii itself. In this tilting balance 
of power, the iminici|xil buigitcrs rose in social and ccononiic influence. 


'riiis led to absolutism in the i6th and early lyih ccnturie.s. 'Fhe Civil 
“War marked the defeat but not the downfall of monarchical absolutism. The 


Stuart, Orange, and Hanoverian monarchy continually regrouped its rela¬ 
tions with the nobility, and later with the bourgeoisie. It was not till 1784 
and Pitt’s India Act that absolutism yielded the initiative to Parliamentary 
quasi-democratic control. The l)ourgcoisic was never wholly triumphant. 
Very slowly it came by a scries of compromises to terms of victory over the 
social remnants of feudalism. Already in the time of Tudor absolutism, 
British nationalist ideology w;»s bc'ginning to be written downr>ROt least 
from the theatre-going point of view of the First Elizabethan epbeh, in which 
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nobility and bourgeoisie both had tlicir place. Shakespeare's histors 
plays-^which pointed out the defects of the despotic personality {vide Julius 
Caesar and Richard II) and built up a heroic image of monarchy slowly 
taming a strife-torn nobility (the most notable statement of the national 
niytli is Henry V and the Tudor apotheosis is stated in Ring Henry VIII )— 
as well as Spenser's Faerie Qiiccne, and studies of their reception by later 
generations, would repay re-reading in this context. BouiT^cois identity with, 
and pride in, the Englisli heritage, was a definite fact during Tudor as well 
as Stuart absolutism. Yet it was ridden by an often foigotten contradiction 
about the existence of Scrottish nationality till the eighteenth century, as well 
as about the separate and class-conscious identities of the (Gaelic peasantry 
and Catholic lords, vis^a-vis the alien element of Protestant Ulster and the 
Dublin Pale in Ireland. Pjiglish nationalism—not nationality alone—^is con¬ 
comitant with and not a dc[x.'ndant consequence of the primary accumula¬ 
tion of aipitalism in Britain. Both Habib and Chatterjee ovcrdetcrmine their 
case by making capitalism a necessary i:x)ndition for inferring the c'xisteiice 
of nationalities and also of nationalism. So also, from the non-Marxist angle, 
docs Prof. Rav. 

Along with the growth of the absolutist state due to the corruption and 
Aveakening of feudalist tendencies, there grew a scientific and rational temper, 
Avhosc diffusion has been the subject of recent research.*® Not only progres¬ 
sive sections of nobility and gentle folk, but also artisans and peasantry, tied 
by trade relations with the former, w'crc affected by this. However, as late as 
1681. an English Bishop resented the filtration downwards of education to 
artisans on the ground that dissemination of prcAiously sacred knowledge 
had led tiieiii to 


“philosophi/x* themselves iiiui principles of impiety"*' 
i.e., into Avhat tvould become democratic radicalism in the u)th century. 
Christopher Hill has noAV notal that in his seminal Intellectual Origins 0/ 
the English Revolution he should have more sharply differentiated betw'een 
the ‘mechanical philosophy' pmper, and ‘mechanic atheism’. 'I'hc philosophy 
coagulated from a variety of streams, which had flourished in the feudal mind 
—alchemy, astrology' and magic—^wliich were slowly rationalised into cosmo¬ 
logical versions of proto-science by Bacon. Comcnius (a Czech intellectual in¬ 
fluential in early Stuart England), Samuel Hartlib and others. I'his atsino- 
logy led to later scientific theory in the late 18th and 19th centuries.** 

But the learning of ‘rude mcclianicals’** themselves did diffuse communi¬ 
cation media among common English people. Thus it prepared the ground 
for detuocTatising the pefiple. A common English language, recognisable 
today, had tome into existence by I’lidor times—the language of the pays, 
as distinct from langues d* oc and langues d* oeil, in French parlance. Common 
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people could coiiiprehend the common interests of the nation-state, as these 
were formulated by the ruling-class—all in a period when merchant capita¬ 
lism was germinating and industrial capitalism was still in the womb of the 
future. 

Nationalism acts as a copula between feudalism in decline and the rise 
of the state in the age of capitalism. Where nationalities embrace capitalism, 
there the nation has sufficient force to drive fonvard into either first or second 
way capitalism. ^Vithout capitalism the people's collective will power re¬ 
mains localiscTl to the needs of field and farm—one may say, in the form of 
“stranded nationalities’’—such as the Cossacks before subsumption into the 
'J'sarist system, Italian nationality before the Risorgiments—or to come 
historically closer to home, the Marathas before they entered the Indian 
national movement in the second half of the i<)th century, or the Khasi, 
Naga, Mi/o and Sikkimese people before they accepted the general socio¬ 
economic implications of being part of the Indian Union. 

In the later absolutist epoch, strife began among different classes within 
the nation on the basis of property rights and hierarchical order systems 
(Standeslaat). In England, alignments and ideologies came to a revolutionary 
head in the mid-seventeenth century, when its bourgeoisie began, from the 
time of the Civil War, to gain class power over a previously absolutist Crown 
allied with a now subordinate nobility. 'I'he hrst rumblings of lower-class 
radicalism against already emergent bourgeois morality 1>egan to be heard 
in the traci.« and teachings of 'rruc I.cvellers (Diggers), Ranters and early 
Quakers. Rexolutionary or even capitalist origins in France were delayed 
by another century or more. In the seventeenth century, France went through 
factional noble and Paris merchant dissension: i.c., the Fronde, which had 
no rc\olutionary jiotcntial. I'lic heightening of feelings of state community, 
which is our definition of nationalism, came our of this series of class contra¬ 
dictious and their partial and limited resolution during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

This was the period when the ^Vestern European bourgeoisie was ex¬ 
tending its hegemony over civil institutions (jrt\scll.schaft) and was heighten¬ 
ing nationality consciousness (gemrinschafl) to a point of identification with 
1)ourgcois culture.”” 'I'liis identification was an intc'gral clement in producing 
success for industrial Capitalism in ^Vestern Europe. 

Rather than looking back to Stalin's identification of Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion with nationalism,”' we may return even more fundamentally to Karl 
Maix's articles written in 1854 York Daily Tribune relating to 

the historical lacic of national cohesion in Spain. He said that in Spanish, 
or in Asiatic formations of society, the state was, so to speak, sut^pend^^ over 
the social framework—national tendencies were not super^striicturally 
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evident and were limited by weak and loose forms of social cohesion.*’ This 
limitation of all societies which had not undei:gone Western European pro¬ 
cesses of transformation was seen by Marx in the context of the endogamous 
national capacity of European absolutism to ‘ally itself with and facilitate 
bourgeois hegemony. 

His comment on European absolutism is worth notice here: 

*lt was in the sixteenth century that were formed the great 
monarchies which established themselves everywhere on the downfall 
of the conflicting feudal classes—die aristocracy and the towns... 
in the states of Europe absolute monarchy presents itself as a civilising 
centre, as the initiator of social unity... it was the laboratory, worked 
as to allow die towns to change the local independence and sovereignty 
of the Middle Ages for the general rule of die middle classes and the 
common survey of civil society.”” 

Absolutism from the Transyhaniaii Alps to the British Channel is con¬ 
trasted with developments in the same period in late mediaeval Spain, where 
pre-absolutist aristocracy and the ‘historical liberties’ of municipal oligarchy 
were allowed to proliferate and grow rank. In this passage unjustly neglected 
by Marxists, which elucidates the content of his empirical thinking about 
the character of non-developing state-society relationships, Marx shows that 
the stultification of economic prosperity in feudal Spain meant that the 
hangover of feudal authoritarianism could ‘overdetermine’ stagnatory trends 
in the Spanish economy, at the same time when bourgeois h^eniony was 
maturing in Western Europe.** 

Feudal breakdown mi^t in many cases, have led to a systematic organi¬ 
zation of absolutism. But, national variances meant that certain types of 
absolutism would not necessarily become as efficient as others. 'I'he velocity 
of development in Parliamentary Britain, or even in the more slow and 
jerkily paced, late Bourbon and Revolutionary/Napoleonic France was not 
replicated elsewhere. Spain saw the stagnation of breakdown. In Italy or 
Austria-Hungary also, Habsbuig authoritarianism, however “enlightened 
despotic” it b^me in the 1780s, was similarly limited by the existence of un¬ 
progressive historical liberties'of feudal nobility and constituted bodies, 
which made enlightened despotism necessarily a failure. In this context, 
R. R. Palmer’s comments on “the limitations of enlightened despotism” a 
propos the Habsbuig Emperor, Joseph II, are apposite: 

“recent Hungarian Marxist studies, blame the Habsburgs for 
‘arresting our bouig»is national revolution’, And their so-called 
‘enlightened absolutism’ designed to preserve feudalism, and assert as 
a dogmatic principle that ‘absolute monardiy is the highest stage of 
feudal society*. See Etudes des delegues Hongrois au Xe Congres 
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International des Sciences Historiques a Rome (Budapest, 1955), 18, 
19, 73. For these writers the Hapsburgs were colonialist exploiters and 
it was the broad masses not the aristocracy, that represent^ the desire 
for national independence. There is more evidence for Mitrofanov’s 
repeated statement that the peasants in all parts of the Empire re¬ 
mained Kaisertreu. Maria Theresa, Joseph and Leopold represented 
the ‘highest stage of feudalism' in that precisely feudalism was what 
they did not want—^but could not tvholly get rid of."”* 

There may be fairly long eras in history—as has occurred in Southern and 
Central Europe till the 20th century—^when feudal decline becomes stranded 
in the shoals and weeds of its own stagnation. 

By analogy, in sudi a vast and multi-regional realm as India, the rise of 
Mughal absolutism on the political ruins of early feudal or proto-feudal regio¬ 
nal formations meant no necessary qualitative leap from feudalism towards 
capitalism. Irfan Habib’s very valuable empirical data on the limitations in 
the absolutist character of the Mughal Empire and the lack of potentialities 
for capitalist development in pre-colonial India give {winters to such a 
conclusion.^' 

IV Marxist Historical Analysis of Transition 
from pre-Capitalism : 

Karl Marx indeed {wsited essentially more than one way of historical 
development from archaic formations of {production relations towards moder¬ 
nity. This is the contention of not only Eric Hobsbawm (with whom Professor 
Habib joined issue^'), but also of such vetcrati Indian Marxists as E. M. S. 
Nainbo^iri{3ad, the late D. D. Kosambi, and Professor Susobhan Sarkar." 
Ill the Western Eurofieaii {saradigm, the constant Promethean ca{)acity of 
social forces to break the integument of state regulation, was creat^ by the 
dynamism of class struggle" which gave progressive content to the growth from 
nationalities to nationalism. But this dynamo is lacking in lands such as 
S{)ain or Italy or Tsarist Russia or Turkey or India. Here overdetermination 
of stagnation left late mediaeval state forms high and dry, shoaled as arbiters 
of social dissension." 

Marx’s loose label "Asiatic”, or his linking of tliis label with Islamic 
culture and with what he considered to be the Islamic contribution to state- 
formation is unfortunate." It is, however, worthwhile to consider later 
Marxian thought on Asiatic formations as a contribution to the study of special 
cases of slow social transformation, in which retardation was overdetermined 
and economic backtvardness was historically created by the imfiosition of 
colonialbm. 

In such circumstances, the pre-capitalist {laths outside the EuTO{>ean 
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world were not so much a record of intensification/transformation of class 
contradictions, as of the stagnating existence of dass dissensions or discord¬ 
ance. Much of the stagnation was the product of endemic traditions of sudi 
types of social segmentation as tribe, caste, or occupational dan. It is of 
course true that^the lower castes in India and those tribes which had moved 
from the huntiijg and gathering or slash-and-burn forms of communal rda- 
tions to a peripheral place in settled agriculture were traditionally the ones 
which had to perform manual agricultural labour** and were kept as rural 
proletariat in agrarian dass structure (e.g. Chamars, Kurmis, Bagdis, Bauris, 
Nadars, Mahars, Parayas, etc.). But it is also the foct that such a situation 
was merely the base for r^ing an elaborate superstructural ideology of the 
hierarchy of ritual purity, kinship regulation, occupational rigidities, 
discriminatory inequalities relating to housing in the village outskirts, job 
opportunities, the lowered status of artisans—^vis-a-vis—^traders, and traders— 
vis-a-vis clerics and warriors, all of which adds up to the false consciousness 
of the caste system that Prof. M. N. Srinivas fou made so fashionable by 
drawing the veil of Sanskritization over it.** In the case of Indian lower castes, 
this false consciousness meant the belief that without the artificial harmony 
of Sanskritization, upward mobility in social stratification was impossible. 
They never developed the consciousness that tliis was an artificial and restric¬ 
tive harmony of social hierarchy. 

Thus the false consciousness of mobility within the caste system braked 
the maturation of latent possibilities of dass struggle in Indian sodety and 
clogged the possibilities of its dynamic transformation. Hence conflicts took 
the form of religious and ideological factional dissension witliin Hindu or 
Muslim society between polytheism and ritualism represented by hierarchy- 
ridden priesthood-cum-landlord groups (such as ^e social base of the 
Vallabhachari movement in Punjab and Gujarat) and monotheism and/or 
Bhakti movements of socially lower groups at a given time (such as Sikhism 
in the Punjab, or the Brahmo Samaj, or the Radhasoami Satsang in 
Gujarat).** llus is perhaps the point of Professor Niharranjan Ray's very 
recent statement in the 36th Session of The Indian History Congress at 
Aligarh that whatever sociaf protest movements took place in traditional 
Indian society were limited within the society which they challenged.** 

In pre-capitalist, non-Westem European societies, different local orga¬ 
nisational formsi of the relations of production maintained a relative differ¬ 
ence from Western European patterns of historical transformation, a differ- 
rence which decayed only very slowly in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries.** There was no inherent autonomy from supposedly peculiarly 
"Western” forms of dass struggle, or supposed social "und^geability”, only 
a slower rate of gestation towards the maturation of dass strug^e. 
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Such forms could be related by only the loosest types of state fornui' 
tion/^ It \vas this looseness which negated the emeigence of such organs of 
social authority or coherence, as the parliamentary control of those types of 
localised institutions which had been common under fdidalism. The non- 
emergence in particular sub-a>ntinental areas of any one particular mode 
of production, or the existence in them of a variegated mosaic of different 
forms of localised production, meant in political sociological terms, the neces¬ 
sity of continuing their different nationalities by centralised imperial orders 
in which there yet remained a certain disjunction of the town-country nexus, 
and an undue predominance of the court over the market place and the 
countryside. In such late mediaeval imperial orders as prevailed under the 
Mughal system and its eighteenth and early nineteenth century successors, 
or Safiivid Parsia and its eighteenth and nineteenth century successors, or in 
Ottoman Turkey, or in the Manchu Empire, a certain arbitrary and persona¬ 
lised flexibility was necessary. The scale and logistics of administrative prob¬ 
lems wtnre too big to allow the regularity of bureaucratic practice, which was 
Max ^Vcbcr's idcaltype for the evolution of capitalist dcinficracy but whose 
reality was far from what he hoped ss'as coming into being in his own 
nineteenth-century Germany. 

These are the broader reasons or historical divergence between the 
Wesicrn European model of change from feudalism to early modern 
monarchical absolutism and the more loosely-structured patterns of rural- 
based social integration held together by imperial authoritarianism. 'The 
renegade Marxist turned philosopher-sociologist, Karl \Vittfogcl went com¬ 
pletely off the mark regarding the mechanics of the latter type of societies, 
when he stated that Marx had wished to construct an actual historical category 
entitled 'Asiatic despotism’. On the contraiy** Marx, in his letters and 
journalistic writings, used the term 'despotism’ as a historical variant of 
absolutism, showing greater arbitrariness consequent on die span of area 
to be governed in the pre-capitalist state. His constant referent in all his 
w'ritings including ephemera was the non-emergence of the origins of capita¬ 
lism outside Europe, in the cia when it geminated, during the absolutist 
epoch, in Western Europe. 

V Western European Nationalism and Imperialism : 

linlike capitalism, nationalism in Western Europe svas not unique in a 
svorld-historical sense. It was a product of certain particular features in the 
age of transition from feudalism to early modern absolutism. One of these 
features svas its nourishment on pride in overseas expansion and in the sub¬ 
jection of alien peoples and lands. Sudi cannibalism was unnecessary in the 
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later type of nationalism, which grew in the colonialised areas. One may look 
at some examjdes of the diversification in the character of the relationship of 
nationalism with imperialism. 

Portugal, a country which has only recently begun to escape from long< 
persistent ^ngover of feudalised colonialism, was one of the earliest Western 
European nation-states. It was one of the first to seek alternative territorial 
outlets for its fisherfolk, merchants and diivalric nobility by overseas explora¬ 
tion of new trade prospects. Its monarchy systematically embaiked on “the 
enterprise of empire”. The locus classicus of the Portuguese imperial self- 
image, of marriage to the Ocean, will be found in Camoens’ Lusiads,^* of 
whi^ Prof. Boxer has noted: 

“It was during the sixty years 'Spanish captivity* that the Lusiadas 
of Luis de Camoes attained the status of a national epic.” 

Nationalism became so chauvinist under the Braganca rulers who 
liberated Portugal from Spanish omtrol in the seventeenth century, that 
Dr. Antonio Sousa de Macedo, who later formulated early Braganca nationa¬ 
lism. ^\Tote (in 1631 during Spanish rule), the Fiores de Espana, Excelencias 
de Portugal, maintaining that instead of calling Camecus “a second Homer 
or a second Virgil” it would be more accurate to term the Greek or Roman 
poets as the first Camecus* Sousa de Macedo claimed “that Portuguese 
orthodoxy left nothing to be desired, since they were always great persecutors 
of unbelievers, beginning with Luso or Lusio, a captain of Trajan who 
distinguished himself by the number of Jesvs which (sic) he had personally 
killed in the capture of Jerusalem*’.*^ 

Portuguese nationalism and imperialism in Goa and its dependencies, 
in Southern Africa, and in Brazil, till recently remained a carry-over of some 
of the worst aspects of late feudalism—in its blatant chivalry at the expense 
of weaker people, its racial chauvinism at the expense of black Africans, 
Kanaresc or Konkanese (at least from the time of Vasco da Gama till 
Albuquerque) and its emphasis on militant Christianity (which may have 
been a hang up from Portuguese lack of participation in the earlier feudal 
crusades). Colonial exploitation was, in some respects, for Portugal, a 
surrogate for its iveak capitalism. The latter remained rickety, perhaps 
because of the excessive dependence of this agrarian-cum-pastoral economy 
on the mercantile profits of its colonialism."* The plunder of Goa. the Indies, 
Mozambique, Angola and Brazil made Portugal's national existence possible, 
despite semi-feudal badtwardness at home. Portuguese capital had to become 
itself dependant from the early 18th century—since the Methuen Treaty— 
on British colonialist capitalism. Portugal's int^ity against the Napoleonic 
Invasion of the Iberian Peninsula in the early 19th century was the work 
of Wellington's armies.”* Here nationalism, linked with mercantile outpost 
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colonialism, gained little sustenance from capitalism of the early bourgeois 
type. Hence its diaracter remained semi-feudally diauvinistic. 

'Fhe recent theoretical linkage of colonialism with capitalist nationalism 
alone, has come from concentration of Britain and Holland as specific 
archetypes. The Netherlands, too, however, became part of Britain's inter¬ 
national market and diplomatic network by the end of the i8th century.'* 
The British case illustrates the lack of exact concordance between nationalism 
and colonialism between a country such as Portugal, and on the other hand, 
a buigeoning national capitalism, such as that of Britain. 

In i8th century Britain, the capitalist ^;rarian gentry and mercantile 
bourgeoisie increasingly coming to power from the House of Commons— 
Walpoles, Townshends, Pitts and Beckfords—compromised with decayed 
feudalism, to share administrative power and the profits of empire. The 
decay of feudalism was represented on the one hand, by the House of Lords 
and the older gentry—Carterets, Pelliams, Rockinghams—and on the other, 
by Scots gentry and merchants (who in a sub-national group allied themselves 
with eighteenth century English bourgeois encroachment against the Jacobite 
Highlanders) and also collaborated with indigenous landgrabbing nobility." 

''fhe British national compromise included the 1707 Union with Scot* 
land, the beginnings of clear predominance of the more iMurgeois Commons 
over the Crown and Lords, the origins of Cabinet government and the 
Manchester and other lobbies newly thrown up by the beginnings of the 
Industrial Revolution, which sought in the name of free private trade to 
destroy the charter rights over overseas trade of powerful monopolies such as 
The ^st India Company." Administrative staffing was done by landlords 
and gentry intelligentsia who held political office and stocked the Diplomatic 
Service: while the middle classes controlled business and finance. Systems 
of entail and primogeniture, which controlled laws of inheritance, pushed 
younger sons of armigerous gentry into the ranks of the middle class. The 
overbearing social cachet of landed sffitus pulled those members of the middle 
class, who had acquired affluence, into the ranks of landed gentry. The condi¬ 
tions of entry, here, were either by purchase, or by marriage,*' or by educa¬ 
tion of children at the relatively expensive preparatory private boarding or 
Public Schools, where the social mores of the new national ruling dass of 
Britain was moulded. The push represented a feudal remnant—the pull, 
social expenditure, within ruling clan agrarian and educational institutions, 
of surpluses which were being accrued from the increasing scale of business 
or finance, or commercial developments in agriculture. This neutralisation 
of forces represented the social aspect of the compromise by means of which 
capitalism, increasingly spilling over into colonialism," came to exercise 
social h^mony over British nationality." 
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On the other hand, in Tsarist Russia, imperialism at the expense of the 
Siberian and Central Asian peoples definitely predates very late capitalist 
growth in parts of Russia, just before the Mshevik Revolution of 1917. 
Suppression of the Ukrainian and Cossack peasant uprisings, peasant colonisa¬ 
tion and ruining exploitation of the trans-Ural region, mid-nineteenth 
century expansbn into the Central Asian emirates, sponsored after the time 
of Gortchakov, were all attempts to favourably balance the man-land ratio 
within Russia. Such attempts and consequent results may also be found in 
U.S.A and Canada in the 19th century. But wherois the frontier expansion 
of the Western European settlers in the U.S.A. kept pace with capitalist 
developments initially financed by Dutch and English investment in the cast 
coast seaboard, the Tsarist frontier had very litde formational relationship 
(i.e., in terms of mode production) with a later and exotic capitalism. This 
rickety capitalism was as mudi induced by doses of invMtment of surplus 
capital from France and other West European countries which built little base 
for a genuine bourgeoisie, as much as it grew out of the impoverishment and 
hiilure in land management of the dvorianstvo (nobility), as out of second 
way capitalist attempts by state officials like Witte and Stolypin to inailcate 
capitalism in agriculture and also to a limited extent in industry.** The 
nationalism of Tsarist Russia, which was expressed as much by Pushkin, 
Herzen, or Dostoevsky, as by the Slavophils or Pobedonostsev (and whose base 
was peasant acceptance of Great Russian identity) was not a product of late 
Tsarist capitalism. In one sense, it reflected the same forces from which came 
Tsarist imperialism. Britain surely is an archetype of the concomitance of 
nationalism and buigeoning capitalism. However, other national cases indi¬ 
cate circumstances where the surviving force of feudal traits, or pre-capitalist 
forms and modes could breed, even in the nineteenth century (the high age 
of capitalism), types of nationalism which flouridied on overseas or overland 
expansion of imperialism, and which were linked with, at best, a rickety 
capitalism. In only some states was nationalism the result of capitalist growth. 
In all, imperialism and nationalism were supportive forces—as outlet and 
ideology for penned up manpower and dumping of second-hand techno¬ 
logy, as dynamism for social endeavour and as resources and bultvarks for 
security. 

This comes out clearly in early romantic poetry and the historical novel. 
If colonialist capitalism as well as chauvinist nationalism can be found in 
Thomas Campbell’s doggerel: 

"Britannia needs no bulwarks, no towers along the steep. 

Her march is o’er the ocean wave, her home is cm the deep.”*^ 
similar sentiments will be available in the Pcntugal of Henry the Navigator, 
Gamoens and the Braganzas; in 19th century Colbertian France, which was 
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also the nation of Bossuet and Racine: and in Empress Catherine's Tsarist 
Russia. The frontier spirit of Catherine's gentry vis-a^is Cossack peasant 
uprisings such as those of Emelyan Pugachov* is apotheosised in as mudi 
modem nationalist spirit by Pushkin in his 19th century novelette. The 
CaptaMs Daughter as Walter Scott similarly states tensions between Lowland 
Scots incipient capitalism and Highlander tribal feudalism* epitomically put 
in Rob Roy» 

It is a travesty of the method of Marx not to analyse 'Western European 
nationalism as superstructural ideology and to only treat it as an invariant 
pattern repeated everywhere and at all times in the modern world. Naturally* 
one does not have to postulate necessary autonomy of hegeraonist ideology 
from the economic and social base. But one has tQ be precise about the 
specificity of the dependence of an ideology on a particular type of base. For 
instance, we have seen that Portuguese or Tsarist patterns of nationalism were 
exceptional to the archetype of the British one; perhaps because of their 
pre-capitalist or rickety capitalist base. (By the same token, British nationa¬ 
lism in the late 1970s has become discor^nt and fragile, perhaps because 
British capitalist b^eft of mlonialist sustenance, has developed rickets.) 

At opposite ends of the nationalist epoch, the frontier positions of 
Portugal and Tsardom on the sea and stepfie gave them abundant leeway 
or land to vegetate into decadent feudal imperialism: it was this which gave 
Tsarist Russia, what Lenin in several uTitings from the iSgos to the igRos, 
called its 'semi-Asiatic* character. 

For all that, there is a pattern to be discerned in all these cases, not of 
the dependence of nationalism on capitalism, but rather of the tendency for 
European nationalism to supportively embark on imperialist ventures which 
fed its aggressiveness at the expense of non-European cultures and which led 
Eurojican nationalism and capitalism to impose its model on those cultures. 

VI Imperialism, Colonialism and it^ Antithesis — 

Anti-Colonial Nationalism: 

Imperialism is a power-drive which can be found in any historical era 
after the emergence of state-forms. It is integrally linked with aggressive 
nationalism as developed in European states. But there is a chronologioil 
distinction between sheer expansionism or ultra-chauvinism on the one hand, 
and the economic offspin and feedback of capitalism, on the other. The latter 
type of imperialism, which in terms of mode of production, is part of the 
expansion of European capitalism in the wider world, is called colonialism. 

In terms of simplest approximations, how docs colonialism come into 
being and how does it expand? At base, the issue is one of relative fit between 
internal resources and the cons>imption needs and preference^ of nations 
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which have attained a certain level of social cohesion and economic 
development, and yet lack the factor endowments for self-sufficiency. Such 
nations were to be found in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, on the coasts 
of Western Europe. Here, mediaeval fishing links with the Atlantic led to the 
search for trade routes to the Indies. There early enterprises were linked 
with a sense of religious purpose in the case of nations where Catholicism was 
strong and with a secular drive for cornering the TC-export trade of metro¬ 
politan entrepots, in the case of Protestant nations. By the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, there began to come back from the tropics to western 
upper and middle class consumers monopolised surpluses of scarce luxury 
commodities, such as spices, textiles and slaves. Fugitives from unfavourable 
political conditions also built or found refuge in colonies and plantations 
particularly in North America and the West Indies—^tvhere they mingled 
with aristocratic remnants of an earlier wave of migrants. Both “factories” 
with extra-territorial privileges, and settler colonies became dependant 
market bases in networks of outposts for protected navigation (in the 
metropolitan interest) between resource export points, entrepots, and final 
profit-making outlets. A well-known model of British trade in the eighteenth 
century tvas the triangular system between Bristol, West African slaving and 
West Indian sugar. A similar early nineteenth century model developed 
between East India Company opium sold to Canton and China tea sold to 
London, where the final tea grading and profit was made. These networks 
could also be polyhedronal in their structure. 

By the time of Napoleon and his Continental Blockade of British trade, 
mercantile colonialism outside the USA had realised the obsolescence of 
plantation economy and was turning to exploitation of Asian, African and 
American hinterland trade. French imperialism failed to use Europe as a 
lever to shift the valuable re-export bases atvay from Britain’s balance of 
trade. Scandinavia and Russia, Portugal, Southern Spain, Italy and the 
Turkish domains were too interlinked with the British structure of inter¬ 
national trade to tolerate the obsolete mercantilist political economy of the 
French Imperial Decrees. 

But the post-^Vatcrloo industrial booms in Britain opened up far greater 
prospects for colonialist expansion on a world scale. There was a tremendous 
increase in the rate of growth of production of commodities such as textiles 
or iron'irarc. The new power-driven looms and machinery made possible an 
enormous accumulation of capital. 'I'he protagonists of “private trade" 
competing with the East India Ckimpany’s monopoly merged with broader 
interest groups, such as the predecessors of the Manchester School, who 
lobbied for greater tariff protection, capital investment and infrastructure 
creation, not only for stepped-up commodity exports to the Empire, and 
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consequent labour policies of indenturing, procurement of backward commu> 
nities for transfer to plantations, and legal bonding to the workplace (the 
economic substitute for actual slavery)," but also for intensified extraction*— 
for feeding into the metropolitan capitalism—^raw materials such as cotton, 
indigo, or jute, whose regular import under protective tarifEs into Britain 
would cheapen the cost of production or packaging British machine-made 
commodities. All this created greater demands for imperial protection in 
the British capitalist interest, for greater British capital investment and for 
infrastructure creation in the dependencies, such as India." The new British 
Empire became a market for the maintenance of British capitalist national¬ 
ism, while the arena of difihision of profit vrithin the metropolis increased. 
A far-flung international trade network, protected by British and Indian 
armies, and by the British Navy, in British national interests, extending from 
Hong Kong and Tasmania to the Falkland Islands and the Pacific Ocean was 
the colonial component in British nationalism in the era of capitalism. 

Awareness of, and competition with this system greatly facilitated the 
development of capitalist p^uction, technology, and business practice in 
the colonialist world. It was the germ of similar developments in France, the 
U.S.A., and Germany; and later, in different forms in Italy and in Japan. 
Latecomer industrial capitalism in these countries had less uncultivated land 
or unde\'eloped markets to exploit than had been available to the first capi¬ 
talist nations. They also faced greater awareness of, and resistance to their 
incursion on the territories of weaker nationalities in Asia and Africa. The 
Persian or Chinese or Moroccan or Turkish armed struggles or state- 
reorganization programmes are notable in this context. Hence latecomer 
capitalism perforce became more militaristic and authoritarian. They found 
it necessary to maintain colonialisation of their own dependencies with a 
greater degree of absolutism than had been practised in the earlier colonies. 
The distinction between first and second way capitalism can be used to 
explain the processes of developmenHn world colonialism. 

The first, or British path to capitalism found it possible to permit 
limited sponsorship of civil-social institutions in the British Empire. The 
second, or the Prussian type of development meant authoritarian interference 
in dependant society and economy, which led to wholesale stultification in 
territories such as in the Arab world, for long under the dead hand and arti¬ 
ficial modernisation (Tanzimat) of Ottoman Turk rule, or in present day 
Namibia which was once German South-West Africa and then a South African 
Protectorate, or during Japanese occupation in Manchuria (Manchukuo) and 
Taiwan (Formosa). The second way of colonial capitalism also b^n to be 
practised by metropolitan ruling classes whose home base has been developed 
according to the first way. Phases of hard British authoritarianism in India 
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(such as during the 1820s or 1859-1862 or early 1930s) or Dutch policies 
vh-orvis indigenous economy and society in the Netherlands East Indies were 
cases in point.'” latecomers on any path of progress finding ahead of them 
in what appears to be a race, models of development which have matured 
under more easy conditions of entry, will be more successful if they take a 
more aggressive spurt, in order to catch up and pass competitors in the distri* 
bution of world resources and terms of trade. The other side of the medal 
was what this meant to the subject peoples. Older types of imperialism had 
meant just plunder of cash or comm^ities in demand in the imperialist state 
—cattle, precious stones or bullion"—as well as the creation of a subordinate 
ruling nobility who could be counted upon to maintain the remittance of 
tribute. The new capitalist incentives of colonialism—^its need to establish 
market networks, nodes of communication and transportation of raw mate* 
rials from hinterlands to entrepots for outward transmission to the metropolis, 
and of finished industrial products from the metropolis via the entrepots into 
the hinterland hierarchy of nodes: and the maintenance of a social chain of 
compradores, sales agents and subordinate officials for working and admini* 
storing these systems—all these add up to increase of middle classes in the 
colonial areas. These were the products of capitalism on an international 
scale, but they are classes which failed to reap the full harvest of bourgeois 
hegemony. Their interests were not the same as those which made the 
ultimate profits, i.e. tlie bourgeois nationalism of the colonialist, metropolitan 
nation-state. In Gramscian terminology, such a middle class without egemonia 
represents a subaltern intelligentsia.*' 

The middle class intelligentsia remained resentful of herrenvolk elitism, 
and were impelled towards egalitarian agitations xns-a-vis the latter. These 
agitations turned into national movements or freedom struggles, or socialist 
liberation movements against the colonial order of international capitalist 
inequality. While imperialism could only create subordinate elites, colonial* 
ism dialectically spawned a subaltern middle class intelligentsia, whose 
ideology was forc^ by rude shocks to its innocence into anti-colonial 
nationalism." , 

This trend is not distinctive for India. At this level of abstraction it is 
not country-specific. latin American nationalism in the days of Bolivar, 
O'Higgins and Marti was the antithesis of Spanish imperialism and proto- 
colonialism." Arab nationalism was originally the antithesis of I’urkish 
imperialism, and then of British, French and Israeli colonialism in Egypt. 
H^jaz, Mandated Syria, Mesopotamia, I'ransjordan and Palestine/Israel 
(successor states of the Ottoman Empire, which all became dependant on the 
European-cum-U.S. colonial and neo-colonial a^is).'* The early nationalism 
of African political parties and movements were the antithesis of different 
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patterns of colonialism in Africa practised by European great powers; during 
the post-Sedan period of the Scramble for Africa/* Nationalism in Indonesia 
was the antithesis of the Netherlands colonial plantation system/* The 
specifics of each dialectical relationship differed from one movement to 
another and from one region of unevenness in underdevelopment to another. 
Yet at base, all these cases of nationalism were the antithesis of the nationalist 
imperialism of either the first or the second capitalist ivays, which extended 
aggression over the countries, where capiUiUsni had pre\’iously been non¬ 
existent or at best embryonic. Thus the growth of nationalism in the latter 
cannot be measured or comprehended by the political theory of European 
nationalism. 

VII Notes toward A Critique of Neo-Colonialist Critics of Anti-Colonial 

Ideology: 

In the spate of political and constitutional theory and political history 
which has been written about the post Second World War transfer of power 
to freedom movements in the colonialiscd world, about its consequences 
and implications, a reairrent note carps on the difference between national¬ 
ism of the ^V'estern European supposed archetype, and nationalism as 
expressed by anti-imperialism, which is criticised as emulating and yet 
diverging from the archetype. The fancifully constructed paternalism- 
prodigal-son-dialcctic emphasises not the economic base of the nationalism 
of imperialist countries, but its gentlemanly democratic idcolc^ (which is 
only one of its elements). European liberalism is used as a yardstick for 
measuring the performance of the freedom movements. 

Neo-colonialist implications in U.S. political sociology and in the socio¬ 
logy of modernisation, have recently been elucidated/'' We can briefly sample 
some of the patronising assumptions of ^Vestern social science alMUt the 
character of anti-colonialist democratic ideolog\', and in particular, about 
the character of its social base in India. 

Writing from a very liberal intellectual plane of abstraction, the eminent 
Oxford historian of political thought, John Plamenatz constructed in 1960 
some presup|x>sitions about Alien Rule and Self-Got/emment. In the langu¬ 
age of orthodox Western political theory he epitomised the view that Western 
European, avowedly alien, rule had created favourable conditions for 
nationalist movements in only th(»e countries which had been westernised 
under alien rule.'* His spirit was one of consistent anti-a>mmunism, with 
tired irritation about the limitations of democrats who had forced out 
previous imperialist masters (an irritation common to nco-colonialism in 
retreat after the Suez fiasco of 1956, and the rise of Nehru, Tito, Nasser, Mao 
'Fse-tung and. Chou Ean-Lai as international statesmen). Plamenats could 
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praise only the ideological detritus, which was the imperialist legacy/^ 
Democracy, he almost said, was as much a Western export as Manchester 
twist or Paisley shawls. 

Plamenatz granted that 

“About the Nazi or Fascists, there is often something of the 
buffoon or guttersnipe, of the man who thumbs his nose at culture or 
decency, as there hardly e\*cr is about the Communist or nationalist 
from a backward country.”'* 

But “Nationalists” who unlike the Fascists, stood bv Westernised dano- 
cracy, were the most to be applauded by Western liberals. I'his, he consider* 
ed was the most worthwhile applause. He failed to note, as in fact, all political 
theorists have often done, that “backwardness” in the countries to which he 
referred was generally the product of not very cultured or decent economic 
pillage, of social peiversion and political absolutism by Western colonialism, 
which exported democracy along with colonial capitalism. It is doubtful 
either if the Westernisation or the modernisation of the 'I'hird ^V'orld, in 
which liberal political theorists of the immediately {Jost-Second War 
imperial crisis believed, was ever a fact." 'I'o judge the nationalism of 
countries immiserised by colonialisation. such as India, Indonesia, Ghana, 
\'ietnam or Chile, in terms of either deviance or emulation of an imaginary 
model Western European archetype is a travesty of democratic premises 
bast'd on popular sovereignty. 

At the end of the same deaidc, in the first year of which Plamenatz pub¬ 
lished his polemic, wc have Capitalism and Underdevelopment: Historical 
Studies of Chile and Brazil, by Andre Gunder Frank, an internationalist and 
revolutionary economist, educated in the U.S.A. Frank oonsiders metro¬ 
politan capitalism to be the greatest blight on modern national development, 
one whicli has effectively stunted nationalist trends in undcrdc\'elopcd 
countries, particularly in Latin America, the subject of his erudite yet one¬ 
sided studies. Gunder Frank’s economic determinism is the opjmsite pole of 
Plamenatz. He believes that the booms and slumps of the colonialised eco¬ 
nomies—^in short their entirq economic development process—has been and 
remains dependant on the course of capitalist development in the old 
colonial, and presently nco-colonial economics. 'Phis is his ocplanation why 
nationalist leadership in countries such as Chile and Brazil have sometimes 
taken adi’antagc of slump periods of world capitalism to pursue anti-colonia¬ 
list policies as well as why they are ultimately defeated by metropolitan neo¬ 
colonialism, when it regroups and is backed by the trade cycle. This ultra-left 
thesis ultimately comes close to Plainenatz’s implications if they are wedded 
to an aonomic interpretation that anti-colonialist bourgeois nationalism 
remains parasitical and tailist with regard to the older type of capitalist 
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nationalism, neither fully integrated within it in subjection, nor accepting 
full-scale capitalist development, because of unevenness created by capitalism 
itself. 

Frank accepts the Soviet social science terminology of national bour¬ 
geoisie as a category for labelling the liberal leaderdiip di underdeveloped 
popular interests, but rejects the Soviet political belief that.in its own 
interests, such a bourgeoisie will have to embark on a path of contradiction 
to the neo-colonialism which stultifies nationalist technological and capital 
fonuative prospects in the second Industrial Revolution taking place in die 
Third World. He does not believe that this path will entail gradual revolu¬ 
tionary training for the diverse localised elements of the toiling poor. Because 
he rejected the free enterprise liberalism of his Chicago teachers of economics, 
he also finds it now necessary to put the adjective ‘national' into inverted 
commas, when he uses it to describe the bourgeoisie.'* His interpretation runs 
counter to the foct that movements against neo-colonialism, such as that of 
the Chilean Allende Government, which had. above all, the working-class 
support on which Frank placed all his predictive faith, have played a part 
in mobilising national hopes in Asia, Africa and Latin America for combatt¬ 
ing world capitalism. This was why the Allende Government had to be 
toppled by the U.S. government Central Intelligence Agency and Chilean 
local armed forces and subaltern, middle class, intermediaries. While Frank 
powerfully polemicised against those elements of bourgeoisie in previously- 
colonialis^ areas who parasitically depend on world capitalism, his over- 
deterministic logic ignores potentialities for struggle to create alternatives 
which can bypass the capitalist stranglehold on new nations. The CIA type 
espionage systems can be combatted: there should be no need for pessimistic 
overprediction on that score. 

In the evaluation of Indian nationalism in die era of freedom struggle 
against British rule, a foshionable school of historians at Trinity College. 
Cambridge in Britain have ovcrefhphasised its limitations, rather than its 
progressive aspects. Anil Seal’s Emergence of Indian Nationalism : Competi¬ 
tion and Collaboration in the Later Nineteenth Century lacked the mature, 
though blase, bourgeois logic of a Plamenatz. but made—^with more 
stridcnce and panache—essentially the same point. This was that nationa¬ 
lism in colonial areas could not transcend the philoprogenitive possibilities 
of Western education and political associations or unions, which British 
imperialism (which, like Plamenatz, Seal finds it difficult to face up to call¬ 
ing colonialism) inculcated in the Indian bouigeoisie. Seal overemphasized 
the rivalries and internecine conflicts which flowed from local responses by 
the Congress and the Muslim League and their predecessors to the political 
patronage of the British Raj. Seal did not wish to admit that anti-colonial 
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nationalism in India opened new possibilities of alternative initiative to the 
lower middle classes and the peasantry, even in the late nineteenth century, 
the age of the Pabna and Deccan Riots, and of Maratha nationalism. Follow¬ 
ing the fashionable U.S. sociologism of the ig6os, Seal wrote: 

‘*If imperialism and nationalism have striven so tepidly against 
each other, part of the reason is that the aims for whi^ they have 
worked have had much in common. Each with its own type of in¬ 
certitude each with grave limitations on its power, has set about 
modernising the societies under its control; nationalism has sought to 
conserve the standing of some of those elites which imperialism had 
earlier raised up or confirmed; at various times, both have worked to 
win the support of the same allies. In India they have sometimes 
achieved similar results as well; each in its own fashion sharpened the 
rivalries that were already stirring in the country; each grappled with 
the countervailing forces thrown up... by the mobilisation of 
further ranges of its population.”'* 

'I'his comparison of behavioural styles is meant to show that imperialism 
and anti-colonialism are intrinsically comparable and to be judged by equal 
criteria. 'I'hc seeming verities of a Planienatz invariably lose out to the be¬ 
havioural science jugglery of a Seal. Historical comparison and contrast must 
be based on the deeper study of content and basis, rather than on the super- 
structural veneer of style. 

In terms of historical content, anti-colonialism’s social and economic 
base and consequent political aspirations were related to the welding of Indian 
nationality, in the nineteenth century, to the unified expression of national 
self-determination and to the struggle for political formation of an indepen¬ 
dent sovereign nation-state in the sub-continent. Anti-colonialism has, in 
fact, a broader ideology than the mere bourgeois demand for autonomous 
capitalism. Though such a demand inevitably takes leadership (in colonia¬ 
list countries without civil and social hegemony) over other social strata, 
and other classes which join in the freedom struggle. 

'The revolt of Mir Kasim against his British masters in 1763, the series 
of peasant uprisings against 'colonialism in the first and second centuries of 
the Raj, the 'Ihird Anglo-Maratha War of 1818-1 g, and the Second Anglo- 
Sikh War of 1848-49, or the Sepoy Mutiny and Indian Revolts of 1857-59 
are all elements of this freedom struggle.** 'I'hese were often internally con¬ 
tradictory process of the death throes of localised feudal political authority 
and of the growth—though initially ephemeral and in a scattered way—of 
feelings of resistance to the onward march of the Juggernaut of capitalist 
colonialism, which was consolidating vast Indian markets in the interests of 
the British imperial trade and security system. Such events left their mark 
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in local memories/* and in some areas were to rouse descendants o£ the re¬ 
sisters to join mass movements aroused by the Congress in the early decades 
of the twentieth century. All these movements cumulated in the growth of 
a new political consciousness of nationality—that of the twentieth century 
Indian national movement striving for self-determination against, at least, 
political imperialism. 

Such a description of anti-a>lonial national movement has little in 
common with the Parsonian mishmarsh of sociology and its attendant jargon 
of *'modeniisation” (equated with the desirability of approximation to 
\Vesterniscd social, political and economic democracy), “conservation" and 
“circulation of elites", game—^theoretic collaborative action among “interest 
groups", “mobilisation of feasible and limited objectives", etc. 

It is true that in a recent essay Seal is believed to have become more 
‘sopliisticated’ in his explanation of the social role of Indian nationalism: — 
“The suggestion that TOvei'nment prepared its own destruction 
by fostering an intellectual dite is not relevant. Graduates and profes¬ 
sional men in the presidencies undoubtedly had a large part in the 
politics of province and nation. But the)' were not quite as important 
as they once appeared. Some of the suggestions... in The Emergence 
of Indian Nationalism ... have droppc'd through the trapdoor of 
h i.siori(^a{:rfiy.”'^ 

.W'hatever this last metaphor may mean. Seal’s jettisoning of the only o|x;ra- 
tional element in his ideas about the limitations of Indian nationalism, 
appears to be meant to salvage the sociological jargon, whidi is certainly not 
also cast overboard in his latest essay. He still believes that imperialism was 
as much a unifying and divisive force as nationalism, that nationalism was a 
loose federation of local level (xilitics, and that both had equal rays of force 
and were parallel contenders for power and patronage. 'I'his is an interpreta¬ 
tion meant to bring anti-colonialism down to the worm’s-eye view of im¬ 
perialism that neo-colonialist defenders are forced to take in their ideological 
last ditch stand. 

For, it can never be forgotten that tliere is an ideological purpose in the 
Gallagher-Seal version of the social origins of Indian nationalism in liberal 
imperialist philoprogenesis. A nationalism which indubitably had anti-colo¬ 
nial content,” must be denied autonomous validity, it must by intellectual 
acrobatics be demonstrated to be bedevilled by second-generation frustration 
at not getting the power on to which an aging sire continued to hold. Otlier- 
wise the true reasons for the rise of anti-colonialism in the Britbh Indian 
Empire would have had to be confronted. 'Fhe metropolitan exploitation of 
India’s agricultural production and its stunting of the Indian home market, 
the drainage of wealth caused by continual increase of assessment and taxa- 
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lion of harvested surplus from the eighteenth to the twentieth centuries,** 
the undercutting of Indian indigenous attempts at capitalist growth within 
the Empire;** however rickety and inevitably doomed such attempts might 
have been, the crippling racial disabilities placed by the herrenvotk on Indian 
middle class attempts to take at least bureaucratic equality with the former** 
gave second-rank status to Indian social and economic enterprise within a 
white-predominated Empire.*' 

Such a confrontation with historical facts is no part of neo-colonialist 
ideology. Shying away from the realities of the metropolitan-colonialiscd 
relationship is the point where Plamenatz’s intellectual ism and Seal's prag¬ 
matism converge. 

I'heir account of nationalism in a colonial situation in general, and of 
Indian nationalism in particular, while it spotlights differences between 
nationalism in Western Europe and in tho Third World totally perverts the 
elements of anti-colonial content in the latter. The circumstances of the 
freedom struggle against colonialism were quite different from those in w'hich 
cither nationalism or capitalism matured in Western Europe. I'hc social, 
economic, and class content of the evolution of the anti-colonial freedom 
struggle is a matter for discussion in other papers. 
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as ethical content of the State) and on the other hand civil society in the sense in which it is 
understood by Catholics, for whom civil society is ... political society ... in contrast with the 
society of the fomily and the society of the Cnurdi”. I'he meaning "used in" his "notes" is 
what Gntmsri also calls “egemonia" whidi is translatable as "civil and social hegemony". 
Gramsd also wrote elsewhere about 'llUtch' (Lenin’s) critique of ’Bronstein’ (Trotsky’s) theory 
of peimanent revolution "... tlic fundamental task was a national one, it required a rccon- 
naisance of the terrain and identification of tlie elements of trench and fortress represented by 
the elements of civil society, etc. In Russia, the state was everything, civil society was pri- 
inordial and gelatinous; in the West there was a proper relation between the state and civil 
society and when the state trembled a sturdy structure of civil society was at once revealed. 
The state was only an outer ditch, behind which there stood a powerful system of fortresses and 
earthworks: more or less numerous from one state to the next, it goc*s without saying—but 
this precisely necessitated an accurate reconnaissance of each individual country". Writing about 
"egenionia" in the analysis of the total ideological pre-eminence of the proletariat of Soviet 
Russia, Granisci speaks oL the Philosophy of Praxis "(^nscioiisness of being part of a particular 
hegenionic lotce (that is to say, political cfniKiousnesH; is tlic first stage towaid.s a fiirtlicr pro¬ 
gressive self-consciousness in which theory and practice will finally be one. ‘The political deve¬ 
lopment of the (Oiiurpt of hegemony represents a great philosophical advance as well as a 
IMilitico-prattical one. For it necessarily supposes an intellc'ctual unity and an ethic in cou- 
loriiiity with a toiucptiun of rcaliiy that has gone beyond (onmioii sense and has beconic, only 
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Cramsii (ed. by Qiiiiitin Hoarc and Geoffrey Nowcll-Sniitli, liitei national Publishers, New 
York. 1071). pp. aoS, 8.<)8, and 233. 

llabib, IfK. tit., lootnote, 15. 
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leasoiis lor Spanish structural stagnation, B. Dc "Historical Critique of Renaissance Aiiah^iCB”. 
PaspecUves m the Soctal Sciences, 1 (foilhtimiing), lor, ctt. 

** Karl Marx, "Rmolutionarv Spain 1" in Kart Marx : Ilistoiiial Wtittnfp>. In Two Volumes 
(ed. Clemens Diitl, People’s Publishing House, llombay, ii.d.), Vol. 11, p. ylig. 

** As 1 use it, tfie term "historical uveriletmiiiiialion” is simjdy shorthand for extessive 
weightaj^e of fat tots which determine immediate, i.e.. short-range happeniiig-s, thus stultifying 
|xissi bill ties of logically working out dialectics implicit in the previous formation, from which 
transfomiarion is taking place or was possible. It has not any relevance with the abstruse* philo- 
Miphy of Ixiuis Althusser, For Marx (tr. by Ben Brewster, Pantlicoii Rcx)|i;s. New York, icjfig). 
Ch. Ill or with Althusser’s usage in particularly p. 101. 

“ R. R. Palmer, The Age of the Uemoctalii. lOvolution ,. . . i^Oo-tSoo, Vol. 1, The 
Challenge (Priiicetcm University Press, and O.U.P., p. 3!l7- Palmer also uses R. Herr, 

The Eighteenth Century Revolution in Sftain (Priiux’ton, 1958) to note on p. 398 tliat despite 
Chailes Ill’s attempts at social engincetitig "the effext of tlie Frencli Revolution, in Spain and 
elsewhere, was to throw doubt on enlightened despotism as a means of scxial progress." 

** Irfan Habib "An Examination of Wiltfogel’s theoiy of ‘Oriental Despotism’ ", Studies 
in Asian History : Proceedings of the Asian Histoty Congress (ed. by K. .S. I.al for Indian Council 
of Cultural Relaltons, Asia Publishing House*, New Delhi and Buiiilm, >989)1 pp- .378-392: :>n<i 
"Potc'iitialities of Capitalist Difvelopnient in India", Enquiry (Winter, 1971, N.S., Vol. Ill 
[Old terics. No. 15]). 

Holisbawm, "Pre-capitalist Formations’’, off. cit., Iifaii Habib "Problems of Marxist 

Historical Analysis", Science and Human Progress : Essays in Honour of the Late Profenor D. D. 
Kosambi (Bcmibay. 1974). .38-39 says that Hobsbawm is ix>-o|K.niiig a ca.se for ‘Asiatic excep- 
tionalism’ which Habib believes was "rescued" from the early Marxist texts by the propa¬ 
gandists of im|M:iialism and usc*d to jeer at rcvoluiiunaries in Asia, when revolutionary tides 
rose high Uiere. "In 1957 Wittfc^l published his Oritntal Despotism ... a detailed elaboration 
of the unfortunate theses that Maix had once propounded." 'Ihis has not sunkI the test of 
either propaganda or academic necessities. But "incxlern revisionism has nosv picked up the 
wea|>on that imperialism has all but discarded... in spile of the general inability of Asian 
Marxist scholars to recognise the existence of the Asiatic mode of production, certain Marxists 
of western European countries have begun to insist that they know better and have re-opened 
that debate among themselves.” Professor Haliib is entirely right in his critique of Wittfogel. 
But his identificauon of Wittfogel with tlie early Marx misses the point of Marx’s own method 
of paradigm-contrast whicli the latter used as late as Das Kapital ana certainly in The Eighteenth 
Brutnaire. Also it is not mmigh to quote a few of Engels’ comments in Anti-Duhring on l\irks 
or Moors in the context of feudalism (vide pp. 38-37), to prove that the idea of a non-Westem 
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pjiadigin was not implicit in Marx's writings. 'I'hrrc is sufficient data to the contrary. cE. 

U. J)c "Historical Critique of Renaissance Analogues", loc. tit. 

£. M. S. Namboocliripad, The Naltonal Quenton mi Kerala (Pcoplc|‘s Publisliitig House, 
itombav, ly^s): i>. 1>. Kosambi Ah Inlroduction to Ihe Study of Indian Hutory (Popular 
Prakashan, Binnbay. 1951)): S. C. Sarkar, "The Historical Approach in Marx", Das Kapital 
Centenary I’olumr : A Symposium (ed. by Mohil .Sen and M. II. Rao. People’s Publishing House, 
New Delhi, ipliM), p. .13. 

lldbib ovcislaies hU own case in saying that "the last word on . . . (he international 
applicability oi tlic pattern [Priniitive Communisin >-» Slavery -^Fciidalisnt Capitalism I was 
said by Malm in his c lassie essay on Dialectical and Historical Materialisin, ("Problems 

oi Maixist llistoiiiai AiiuUsis".'/or. at., p. 40). lliil one tan hiliow bis own siibstantise pro¬ 
position (as always far nioi-e valid uhen he does not rch on Slaliii ioi loiupicliending Indian 
iiiMornal development) that "whether the path traversed in a ]>uiticulai countiv was 
I'S-FC or l*-F-SC"' (lie had been talking about the late dcvelopnit7U ot slaveiy in the old 
(oloiiies ol the L'SA) "or P-X-V-/-C where C represents rapitalLsiii/colonialism stage, does not 
irlleci the essentials of the Maixist conception. The crucial thing is the drlniition oi priiiijpal 
(onti.idi(tions (i.e. (lass (ontradiclions) in a society . . . marking out the iaitors lesponsible 
lor intensilying liu'iii, and . . . delineation oi the shaping ol the stnial oidei, when a partitulai 
(onliadulion is lesnUi'd.” (ihid.) 

Mai\ ne\ei ■.pilltd this out in so many words. F.xiellent d.il.i for the Indian caM' will 
be li>iinil in Hiioshi Fiika/awa ".State and Caste System (Jati) in the Fighiecmth Centniy Maratha 
Kingdom", Hilolsubashi Journal of Etonomics (Vol. 9, No. 1, June p. 44. 

" K,iil Mdix, \ol(\ on Indian Hutory ((1(14 1858) (Russian Kdn.. 1(^7. ti. b\ Foieign 
l..(ngiiages Publishing House, Moscow) displays the Islanucntrii bias of liis knowledge oi 
noii-Westorn Kiiropean iiistorv. The first entry runs "First Arab entrv into India, A.D._(ib4 
(\(.u 41 o| the Hepia)." I'he next eiilrv is "b'(s, Moliainmed died”, iollowed b\ a thionuale 
fl the easiwaid tin list ol Jslainii tapiaiiis in Sind. Maix's data on these points were latgely 
gathered lioiii the histories of India of Mill and Elphinstone. Like them, he consideied the 
history oi the |iie-lslaTiiU age to be largely mythological: perhaps beiaiise in the mid-nineteenth 
(entiiiv. liteiaiv sounes known lor Ancient India lacked the chronological nr pseudo-objective 
iiainewoik ol iVisian and Arabic chronicles; and epigraphic and literarv sounes had not 1x7:11 
MilTKiently (|iiaiii( 7 l to give weight to scattered and undassilied archacuiogkal and immismatir 
dai.i. \f.irx was biasal against Islamic political authority: perhaps dating Inan his and Engels' 
■'.II iv inlatuation with Bernier’s Fiurocentrir account of "Uricntal" camps and cities (Marx to 
Kngels, June a, 1853, Karl Mai\ and Frederick Engels, Selected Correspondente, FLPH. Moscow). 

I his oiitlnok is hriefiv siimmated in his classic reference to the "Asiatic" mode in Karl Marx, 
f Conlrihulinn In the Critique of Political Economy (new edn.. Progress Publishers, Moscow. 
11)70). .Shahqiie N.7q\i’s unsympathetic critique of Marx's approach to Asiatic developments, 
nevertheless nndcrsioies Marx's misunderstanding of mediaeval conditions in India; "Marx on 
Prr Ibitisli ,S*niet\ .iiid Economy", Indian Social and Economic History Revinc, V'ol, 9, No. 4, 
Dis. 1072. 

** The simplest .ipproximation of such# correlation - between lowest castes and menial forms 
ol agrit nit lira! lalmiii, (lerforraed by Chandala falis in ILP. -was first pointed out to me by 
libin Habib on a h,i(k-l>eii(h in a Delhi Dniversitv Historv .Seminar on Ideas and History held 
in i()()i. 

M. N. .Srinivas, Social Change in Modern India (Ihiiv. of California Press, 1966, Indian 
Edn.. Orient Ix^nginans, New Delhi, 1973): Qis. 1 (Sanskriti/ation) and III (Some Expresrions 
ol Caste Mobilitv). On p. 177 .Srinivas notes that modern changes could not have mme about 
without VVesteini/ation. to which he devotes Ch. II, The Srinivas approach to history is one 
ol .l(((■ptanre ot the cultural aspects of c»Ionialisation. 

" A liuid siimniaiy ol Prof. Kay’s views on such movements will be found in Niharranjan 
Ra\ "Socio-Religioiiv Movcniicnts of Pi-niest in Medieval India" in Syinposiuni cm Social Protest 
.111(1 Religious Movisneiits in Ancient Medieval and Modern India, l^occedings of the Indian 
History Congress. ^Otli Session, Aligarh, 1975 (Calaitta 1976). 

all that the coUertive but weak voices of critiVisni and protest could achieve was a 
leil.'iin ainontiL of lilx'iali/ation of the official position in certain sectors of the society but 
iici over-all change in the hold of the official pattern, nothing to speak of the basic scxa'al stnir* 
tuie" . . . "caste was niiicli more than a mere socio-rrligious system ... it amounted to ... the 
over-all piodiutive organisation which used to regulate the rural agricultut^ etrnomic life of 
India tliiongh the ages. No collective voice or movement of criticism and protest did ever aim 
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thdr blows against this productive system, not wen Liilidsr ii: indeed liii-v louid not, since 
there was no other alternative prodiictiun system in sight. Once the ciitiial and pioustant (oni- 
miinities fell into this pniductivesystem, they too became props of ihe veiy s.iinc siiii.il Miinmic 
n( which the productive system was but an inherent and essenlial clenicnl". ibid. The oiih 

a ualification 1 would make here is tliat in Marxist terms, social structure is an eUinent ot ino- 
uction relations, not the other way round. Also see .S'trendra Ounal ‘‘.Social Aiiiindc^ oi lndi.in 
Trading Communities in the Sevimteenth Centurv”, K%savs in Hotiont of /*icj/. S Satkai 
(People’s Publishing House. New Delhi, 197(1), pp. 193-199. 

** Pertinent comments on the retarded prcKCSses of social change and ilasN Mniggle will he 
found in the ccmclusions of A. I. Chidierov, Intiia. Etonomic Dniehfmnil in ihr iMh tStli 
Centuries ("Naiika", Moscow, 1971), pp. 23(1-7: vide : "Even though inanv enierpiises. eiig.ig(d 
in diamond mining, ship-building, irun-niaking, etc. exhilNtid some new elements of the organi- 
■sation of labour, iney still rc'taiiied iiianv fealures of the old mode of piiKiiii.iion: feudal regi¬ 
mentation, the as yet immature system of frex* hire of lalioiir power, (he lack of sialiis distliu- 
lions between master and workman, etc. . . . the new relations of ptcMiiiclion ut-ie onlv emei'g 
iiig in the feudal economy. . . . from the latter part of the 17th centurv ihioiighoiii the 181I1 
and in the earlv 19th centurv feudal reaction weakened, iindennined and at times eM^n sin- 
1 ceded in fully destroying the croiioniic relations then taking shape. . . . India's as \el poorlv 
developed meirhant-and-indiistrial elements, who . . . were subjected to dcstriiiiive pressures bv 
feudal reaction, were still further weakened etonomicallv and yioUticallv when the Kiircmeans 
largely cut them off from the highly profitable foreign markets and to a grraic‘i or .smaller licgiec 
iciluccd them to . . . subordinate 'partners’ of the highly deteloped and . . . organised English 
lioiirgcoisie in the rominercial exploitation of the sub-continent.’’ 

" Nirmal Kumar Bose, Hindu Samajer tkirhan (The Structure of Hindu Socic'it in Rengali 
—Visva-Bharati, Calcutta, 1949) gave nicxleni content to Hindu ir.'idilionalisin hv fc)rmnl.iting 
caste as an economic hierarchy, which maintains the sexial organisation of siiltsistetii e agriml- 
ture bv the lowest, at the base of the pyramid. Siirajit .Sinha “Caste in Incli.i: Its Essimtial 
Pattern of .Scxio-Ciiltural Intc^raticm,’’ Caste and Race: ComfHiraiive Approailies, ed. In Anllionv 
lie Rciick and )ulie Knight (CIBA Foiinclation. London. 1967I nationalises Prof. Bose’s \tt*ws 
into an unfortunate marriage with Marx’s statements on ‘Asiatic' societies and their iincliange 
ableiiess. 'Phis line of argument ovcrempha.siscs the dissiiiiilarilv between fiidi.m and woilcl 
norms of scKial change, instead of probing the bisloric'al reasons for divergence. 

** This is a line of enquiry, far more fruitful than those practised bv Nirmal Kuinai Busc 
liiniself, oiiginated as earlv as 1959 bv Siirajit Sinlia “.State Formation and 'Tribal Myth in 
Rajput Central India’’, Man tn India, 4s. no. i, pp. 35-80. 

The attempt in K. A. Wittfogel. Oriental Desfmtisni (Yale Univeisitv Pr<?ss, 11157, 
printing, 1959). Ch. 9, B.i. to ’’resriie'' that part of Marx's thought which was useful to his 
purfxises. from the premises of Marxisin-I,eiiinism-Stalini.sm, is c»'cn more rarfeiched th.ui 
Oswald .Spengler’s wildest heuristics. Irfan Habib in Studies in Asian Histnrw lor iii . (h-nio 
lishes WittfogeTs syierific detail. As regards Habib’s later coiinterdepeiidcure on Wiltfogel'i 
s)>tirious inethodolo^, see supra footnote 37. 

Liii/ Va? de Camneiis, The I.usiads (Pengidn. tr. b\ William C. Atkinson. ic)r,x), 'I'hat last 
outpost ill the Indian press of Westernis^ liberalism, the Calcutta Statesman. St'piember it. 
i97ri. p. 6, featured ’’ ‘Obrigada’ said Amalia Rodrigue/’’ by Richard Wigg. who apprecinti\el\ 
noting tile new Portuguese Social-Democratic goveniinent’s attack on ultra revolutinnars poll 
lical consciousness and literature, described how a popular siiigcT of fado, a fatalistic veisioii oi 
folk-song, had returned to public singing as part of the iiicmkI of return to anti-left outlcHik in 
Portugal, and had “said ‘Sala/ar did not invent the fado. It goes back fise eentnries to the tiiin- 
of the Portuguese discoveries and Camoems often talks of iriste fado (sad fate) ... 1 am like a 
child |>erhaps, I felt so proud of Pnitiigal when it liad .ill those colonies'. .She lOiKliided siin]i1v 
‘I am Portuguese’.” 

C. R. Boxer. The Portuguese Seaborne Empire, (Penguin. 1971). pp. 377 and 

.37*- 

** English-language studies of Portugal cnnrentraie on its nationalist and impeliali«t 
grandeur and decline. Practically none deal with their relationship tc/ Poitugiicse rickeiv capi 
talism. Ijtrking knowledge of the languages, I have been unable to read F. Maun). /e Poituoa! 
et PAtlantique an XVIIe. Siecle. /syo-itiyo. Etude Economique (Paris, iptio) and F. Magalhaes- 
Oodinho. 0.f Descobrimientos e a Economia Mundial (a Vols.. Lisbon. i9(i5-(>8). 

** A curious relic of the Anglo-Portuguese patron-client relationship is the (^moens nilt. 
to be found in the older type of Imperialist classiciat F.nglisli scholarship. Boxer held the 
Camoena Profenorabip of Portuguese Literature in lAtidon Universitr. Tom Nairn, “Portrait 
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of Enoch Powell, New Left Review. No. 6i (London. May-Jiine, 1970), pp. deKribes ■ 

curioudy integral dement in the neo-colonial ideology of the ex-Professor of Greek, turned 
Housmanite sickly romancer, and now racialist demagogue: "Powell has always been riveted 
by the notion of the national destiny, re-emerging from betrayal and ruin. One of his early 
poems is about the Portuguese national poet Camocs ship-wrecked in the Mekong Ddta in 
the 16th century: 'Black the mountains of Timor/Sweeping from the sea/Saw Camoes drift 
ashore, rags and misery.’ But the poet was to be saved from death to complete the great national 
epic Os Lwnadas and even in the aepths of his degradation held in one battered hand 'a jointed 
fennel-stalk/hidden in the hollow rod/slept like heavenly flamc/Tilan-siolen frmn a God/ 
Lusitania’s flam^’ (Poem VT, Os Lusiadas, Dancer's End)." 

“For details, see C. R. Boxer, The Dutch Seaborne Empire, 1600-1806 (Penguin, 1973): 
Violet BarlxJur, Capitalism in Amsterdam in the Settenleenth Century (Baltimore, 1950): and 
R. R. Palmer, The Age of the Democratic Revolution, op. cit., Ch. XI, Section on the Dutch 
Revolution. 

“ John Prebble, The Highland Clearances (Seeker and Warburg, Ixmdon. 1963) and hii 
earlier'Cu//odcn make it now possible to objeriively reconstruct the decline of Scots feiidalimi 
as a result of English and Lowland Scots land-hiingrv attack. Earlier romanticised versions 
through the classical historical nrn'els will be found in .Sir Walter Scott’s The Heart of Midlo¬ 
thian, Waverley and Rob Roy, and R. I.. .Stevenson’s Kidnafiped. 

** An earlv account of the formation of the Manchester lobby is Arthur Redford, Manchestel 
Merchants and Foreifpi Trade, Vol. 1 (Manchester IJnivcrsitv Press, 1953): A. Tripathi, Trade 
and Finante in the Bengal Presidency, to iSjj (Orient liOngniansi Calcutta. 1956) describes 
attempts to weaken Charter rights in 1793. 

H. J. Habakkuk, "English Landnwncrship: 16A0-1740," Economic History Review, 1940 
and "Marriage Settlements in the Eighteenth Ceiiiiiry", Transactions of the Royal Historical- 
Society, 1950, presents the orthodox interpretation of only pull; that in the 18th century, 
magnates consolidated landholding and only the richest parvenus could enter their ranks by 
outbidding the squirearchy. A recent case stiidv of l.incolnshirc shows, howe\'er. that the market 
throughout continued to Iw far more opem; vide B. A. Holderness, "The English 1.and Market 
in the Eighteenth Century: Case of T.imolnshirc”. Economic History Review, Nov. 1974. 

** Mark Bence-Joncs, Clive of India (Constable, I/mdon. 1974). studying Robert Clive’s 
private and business correspondence and accounts, describes how colonialism, from 1740 to 1770 
in Madras and Bengal in the arenas of trade, politics and war. enabled that archetypal Nabob, 
a scion of well-to-do Shropshire gentry, to become a Ijord with five country seats, a parliamentary 
'interest', and extensive estates in the Marcher counties: and also how ncuroticallv brittle was 
this nouvean—riche social pre-eminence—Clive, for instance was liable to hysteria, and iilti- 
matdy cut his own throat. 

** A lucid Marxian account of the complexities of the social character of the British ruling 
class and of its ideology at this time will l)e found in E. P. Thompson, "Tlie Peculiarities of the 
English", Socialist Repster (London, 1965). 

•• H. .Seton Watson, The Decline of Imperial Russia, t8%^-igi4 (Praegcr. New York printing, 
1961), Ch. IV: Rondo E. Cameron, France and the Economic Develobment of Eitrobe (Princeton, 
iqBi), Chs. IX and XIII: Roger Portal, ‘'rhe Industrialisation of Russia". The Cambridge 
Economil History. Vol. VI. Pt. a (ipfifil. pp. 801-78: M. S. Falkus, The Industrialisation of 
Russia, ryoo-igi^ (F.conomir History .StN'ietv, .Studies, Macmillan. 1978). pp. 70-78. parti¬ 
cularly 71. 

•' T. Campbell, "Ye Mariners of England" reprinted in .Sir Artliur Oniller-Coiich (chosen 
and edited). The Oxford Book of English Verse, tt^o tqoo (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1918), 
No. 580. p. 673. 

•I •• ••pjip history of the pcq>le is the province of the poet’ wrote Pushkin in iBan, For 
him, the poet’s imagination, his invention in general, did not entrain an inevitable distortion 
of history. In his novds, as in Walter Scott’s novels, events are interwoven with personal memoirs 
or a family chronicle. ... The historical figures appear onlv in the background but they are 
drawn into the drcle of everyday human relationships and thus lose thdr traditional grandeur 
and remoteness’.’’ Rosemary Fdmonds, Introduction to translation of Pushkin. The Captain’s 
Daughter and The Negro of Peter the Great (Neville .Speerman. Ijondon, lonS), p. lx. Thne 
aspects of Pushkin and Scott, as well as of Mickiewiez (inde Pan Tadensz) and Fenimore Cooper 
(The Last of the Mohican^ are formally linked as an epitome of romantic consrioiisness of the 
tension between metropolis and frontier culture in eighteenth centurv Russia gnd Britain, and 
also^ of the replacement of feudal prototypes by more individuated rrlatibifthrps in Donald 
Davie’s The Heyday of Sir Walter Scott (Routledg^ and Kegan Paul, London, igfii). 
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■* Hugh Tinker, A New System of SUtve^ (Oxford Univ. Pren, 1974). passim. 

** vide Amales Tripathi, Trade and Finance in the Benml^ Presidency (Orient Longmans, 
Calcutta, 1956) Cor the operation of British manufacturers’ loubics: Benoy Chaudhuri, Growth 
of Commercial Apiculture in Bengal (1757-1900) (Firma K, L. Mukhopadhyay£, Calcutta, 1964), 
K. N. Chaudhuri, "Introduction”, The Economic Development of India under the East India 
Company, (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1971), and Asok Sen "The Bengal Economy and 

Rammohiin Roy", in V. C. Joshi (ed.) Rammohun Roy and the Process of Modernisation in 
India (Vikas, New Delhi, 1975) whicli gives a masterly cluddation of the niajm issues in the 
period of India being transformed into a raw material exporter; C. H. Harler, The Culture and 
Marketing of Tea (Oxford Univ. Press, 1956) and Pabitra Bliaskar Sinha, Development of the 
Mineral Industries of Bihar (Muraffarpur, 1975) for plantation and mining history. 

“ J. D. Legge, Sukarno : A Politiial Biography (Penguin, 197a) has in the earlier chapters, a 
rarcfiil acrount of such a trend. 

** George W. Spenser, "The Politics of Plunder: The Cholas in Eleventh Century Ceylon”, 
Journal of Asian Studies (Vol. XW, No. 3), May 1976 brings out well these motive forres in 
pre-capitalist Indian imperialinn, without showing realization that these motive forces also 
operatra in £urop«in feudal imperialism. 

The tenn "subaltern intelligentsia" is my own coinaw. It represents the same formation 
in the sphere of leadership of thought in anti-colonialism, that "draendant bourgeoirie” (A. K. 
Ragrhi’s coinage in the last chapter of his Private Investment in India, 1900-39, Camb. Univ. 
Press. 197a) represents in the sphere of its entrepreneurship—competition with the metropolitan 
lilieral bourgeoisie, but incapaaty to play a he^emonistic or dominating role which could extrude 
the alien metropolitan influences ot colonialism; so that this intellectual or entrepreneurial 
leadership remained in a relatively asristing position vis-a-vis the colonialism it had learned to 
•oppose. However the richness of the term "subaltern” is learnt from Gramsci’s very nebulous 
thoughts on the role of the Italian nineteenth century Moderates in intellectual trends in the 
Italian Risorgimento against Austria, vide Prison Notebooks, op. cit., pp. ss-sg beginning thus 
"The subaltern classes by definition, are not unified and cannot unite until they are able to 

licoome a ‘State’: their history, therefore, is intertwined with that of civil society.” Sec 

translation entitled "Notes on Italian History”, partiatlarly pp. ioa-104 and 10^7. On the last 
pages, Gramsci derives his idea about "subaltern” social formations from a411ipsis of Marx’s 
ideas in Preface to the Critique' of PolitiaU Economy where the latter related social orders to 
all the productive forces within which there was roran for the former. 

** Sarvepalli Gopal. Jawaharlat Nehru : A Biopaphy, Vol. I: 1889-1947 (Oxford University 
Press, Bombay, 197Q states, with remarkably lucid brevity, the circumstances of such develop¬ 
ment in nineteenth century India. 

** "Bolivar Y. Ponte” written by cither Marx or Engels for New American Cyclopaedia, 
Vol. Ill, 1858 demonstrates their factual approach to the military struggle implicit in these 
uprisings (Earl Marx. Historical Writings, op. cit., Ill, pp. 872-876): G. Peiidlc, A History of 
Ijtlin America (Penguin, lofig): Celso Furtado, Latin America: A Study from Colonial Times 
to the Cuban Revolution (Cixford University Press, 1970), Part I. 

** The imperialist/nationalist dichotomy is de^bed in George Antonius, The. Arab 
Awakening (H. Hamilton, London, 1936): the idiom of intellectual nationalism is described in 
Albert Hoiirani, Arabic Thought in the Liberal Age (Oxfonl University Press, 196a) and in 
Sylvia Haim. Arab Nationalism, An Anthology (University of California Press, 1964). 

European colonialism is analysed according to its own valuation in Robinson, Gallagher 
and Denny, Africa and the Victoriam, op. cit.: and exposed in its exploitative political economy 
in Samir Amin, Neo-Colonialism in West Africa (Penguin, 1973). The intclicctiial response to all 
this by one segment of early African nationalimi is analyiuri by Thomas Hodgkin "Some 
Africans and Third World Theories of Imnerialism”, Studies in the Theory of Imperialitm (ed. 
bv R. Owen and B. Sutcliffe. longmans, I^ndon, 1972). 

" Legge, Sukarno, loc. cit. 

Partha Chatterjee, "Modern American Political Theory with reference 10 Underdeveloped 
Nations", Social Scientist, No. 24, July, 1974, pp. 24-42. 

” Jobn Plamcnatz. Alien Rule and Self-Government (Longmans, London. 1960), pp. 2, 
5. 7. 14, 16-17. 

« ibid., pp. 95, 71-72. 

"ibid., p. 141. footnote 1. 

J* This point is analytically elaborated in B. De, "Bengal Renaissance and British Colo¬ 
nialism, 1815-1857” forthetming in School of Oriental and African Studies, London, volume, 
edited by Sir C. H. Philips and M. D. Wainnright (197Q. 
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'* “The Brazilian 'national' bourgeoisie, no less than the 'comprador' bourgeoisie has fully 
participated in the neo-fascist military dictatorship and the events which followed.** "National 
rapitalisni and the national bourgeoiue do not and cannot show any way out of underdevelop¬ 
ment ki Latin America". Andre Gunder Frank. Capitalism and Underdevelopment in Latin 
America (first published by Monthly Review Press, Pelican edn. 1971). pp. 14. ig. In p. 
and Section I. 1. Frank presents a one-sided picture' imputing lack of revolutionary potential in 
policies led by "the most exploited and weakest interests of the Chilean bourgeoide". 

'* Anil S»l. The Emergertce of Indian Natiomlism (Cambridge University Press, 1970 re¬ 
print). p. 351. 

**Rudrangshii Mukherjec, "The Azimgarh Proclamation and Some (Questions on the Revolt 
of 1857 in the Northwestern Provinces”, Essays in Honour of Prof. S C. Sarkar, op. cit., pp. 
489-491. 

"One incident of the Mutiny deserves attention: nothing historical but trouble then 
begun has lasted to the present day: .. . some six miles from Madhnban is the estate of DuWi. 
It was then held by six Mai (Kurmi) brothers. Five joinccT the rebels. One did not. Government 
confiscated the estates of the five, and made them over to Mr. Venables who had taken a promi¬ 
nent part in the suppression of the Mutiny. In the late nineties, his widow sold it to Chandhri 
[name suppressed in the text] of Lucknow. The descendants of the five Mats arc now his tenants: 
those of the sixth are still zamindars. All look upon Chaudhri .... as an usurper and hii 
unsympathetic attitude has always made Dubari, a cauldron of agrarian agitation" R. H. 
Niblett, The Congress Rebellion in Azamgarh August and September, 1942 (Government of U.P., 
Allahabad, i9ri7). p. i. Niblett was forced to defend the Madhuban iham from an armed attaik 
bv Madhuban rebels in August, 194a. 

** Anil .Seal. "Inroerialisra and Nationalism in India", locality, Province and Nation, ed. 
by John Gallagher, Gordon fohnson and Anil Seal (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1973). p. 6 and 
footnote 4. 

** This anti-colmiial content is brought out most clearlv bv Bipan Chandra. Afodrm India 
(NCERT. Netv Delhi. 1970). 

*' This, and a range of other problems, focussing on ihc imniiserisaiion of British India, is 
brilliantly analyzed in Irfan Habib. "Colonialization of the Indian Economy, 1757-1900", 
Soritd Scientist, No. 3a. Marcli, 1975, pp. 13-55. 

*' F. R._ Harris, Jamsetji Nusserwanji Tata: A Chronitle of His J.ife (Bombay. 1958 edn.) 
gives many instances of Government collusion with European businc!« in endeavouring'to create 
haniers to Tata entering new markets in steam navigation and iron and steel prospecting. 

*• B. De, "Brafendranath De and John Beames: The Interaction of Patriotism and 
Paternalism in the ICS at the time of the Ilbert Bill: 1883", Bengal, Past and Present. June- 
December, igfia. 

TTie locus classicus on the subject of Indian enterprise is Amiva Kumar Bagchi. Private 
Investment in India, op. cit. Data on herrenvolk racial disrriminatum against Indian skilled 
labour and rntrepreneiirs will be found on p, 153, and Section 6.3. Official 01 .Scmi-Offiiial 
Measures of Discrimination against Indian Businessmen, pp. 165-170. 



Jawaharlal Nehru and the Capitalist 

Class : 1936 


BIPAN CHANDRA 


Jawaharlal Nehru grew more and more radical during 1933-36^ for various 
reasons, ranging from ihe impact of the world depression on India and the 
world and the resulting crisis and collapse of the capitalist system, portending 
intense social change everywhere, and the culmination of his own intellectual 
development since 1926-27, fed by the voracious reading he did in jail during 
1932-35, to the defeat suflFcrcd by the nationalist movement during 1932-34 
and his constant incarceration during these years. Not only does he lay claim 
to be a revolutionary/ but his leftism becomes less and less vague and woolly. 
He begins to see almost every aspect of Indian politics in a clearer light at 
the plane of thought and, of course, does so with his usual passion. Not only 
questions of theory, but even those of the perspectives, social content, social 
base and the politic;al strategy of the national movement are seen in a more 
radical, welbformed way. This is his most Marxist phase; the Indian summer 
of his leftism. His most recent biographer has described the Nehru of 1927-28 
as a “self-conscious revolutionary radical"/ he was during 1933-36 on the 
verge of becoming a Marxist revolutionary, anti-imperialist.* 

The transition was long, in the making, and it was never* completed. 
But its near-last phase can be said to begin systematically and publicly with 
his articles “Whither India” published in October 1933 and to come to a 
brilliant fruition in his Presidential Address to the Lucknow Congress in 
April 1936. In between came a number of speeches and articles, letters and 
prison-diaries, and the Autobiography. 

The radical Nehru produced consternation among the Indian capitalists 
and the right-wing in the Congress. They took certain steps to counter and 
contain him. thereby revealuig a long-term strategy to deal with him and 
others like him. I'his paper examines the radicalism of Nehru that frightened 
the capitalists as well as their counter-strategy. 
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1 

Nehru's commitment to socialism finds a clearer and sharper expression 
during Already he had declared himself a socialist in 1929 in his 

Presidential Address to the Lahore Congress, but the conception of socialism 
had been rather >'ague.* He was veering round to Marxism but there was as 
yet no “deep absorption" of Marxism/ 

Now, he repeatedly justified socialism and communism—and he used 
the two terms synonymously—and declared that they had “science and logic 
on their side";” and, in October 1933, confidently answered the question 
“Whither India?” “Surely to the great human goal of social and economic 
equality, to the ending of all exploitation of nation by nation and class by 
class, to national freedom within the frame-work of an international coopera* 
tive socialist world federation."” And in December 1933, he wrote: “The 
true civic ideal is the socialist ideal, the communist ideal”.'” He had some 
reservation regarding the communists, he was also critical of the Com- 
mintem’s tactics,” but in the end he gave his commitment squarely to com¬ 
munism: “. . . fundamentally the choice before the world today is one 
between some form of Communism and some form of Fascism, . . . There 
is no middle road between Fascism and Communism. One has to choose 
between the two and I choose the Communist ideal."'” This commitment he 
put in unequivocal and passionate words at Lucknow on 20 April 1936: “I 
am convinced that the only key to the solution of the world's problems and 
of India’s problems lies in socialism ... I see no way of ending the poverty, 
the vast unemployment, the degradation, and the subjection of the Indian 
people except through socialism."” 

Nehru also defined the terms capitalism and socialism more clearly and 
scientifically. The word 'capitalism', he said in October 1933, could “mean 
only one thing: the economic systeffi that has developed since the industrial 
revolution . . . capitalism means the developed system of production for 
profit based on private ownership of the means of production.” Similarly, 
socialism was seen as a radically different social system. It was not to be 
defined “in a vague humanitarian way but in the scientific, economic sense." 
It involved “vast and revolutionary changes in our political and social 
structure, the ending of vested interests in land and industry."” In parti¬ 
cular he pinpointed the attack on the private ownership of the means of 
production.” Socialism meant, he told his Lucknow audience, “the ending of 
private property, except in a restricted sense, and the replacement of the 
present profit system by a higher ideal of cooperative system."” Moreover, 
one could not be both for socialism and for capitalism, for “the n^ionalisa- 
tion or the instruments of production and distribution" as weft as ‘for their 
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private ownership. Of course there could be *'half-way houses” on the road, 
“but one can hardly have two contradictory and conflicting process going 
on side by side. 'I'he choice must be made and for one who aims at socialism 
there can be only one choice.”^' 

Nehru also emphasized the role of class analysis and class struggle. In a 
press interview on 17 September 1933, he said that every person should be 
enabled to “realise exactly where he and his class and group stand”. So far as 
class struggle was concerned, he pointed out that it was a fact of life and 
history all over the world. “Class struggles have always existed and exist 
today”, only “people interested in maintaining the status quo try to hide 
this hict” and then accused others of “fomenting class struggles”. Class 
struggle, said Nehru, was not “created but recognized”. The political task 
was to remove the cloak used to hide the reality. Then it would be disclosed 
that “some classes dominate the social order, and exploit other classes”, and 
the remedy would only lie “in the ending of that exploitation.”** 

Going beyond economics, Nehru began to criticise even the political 
institutions of the bourgeois social order, thus undermining the hegemony 
of bourgeois political ideology structured by the national movement since 
1880s, and continuing through the Gandhian era. Though committed to 
political democracy and civil liberties, he was clear in his mind that “if politi¬ 
cal or social institutions stand in the way of such a change (‘establishment 
of a socialist order’), they have to be removed”.** Moreover, he wrote in 1936, 
even political democracy was acceptable “only in the hope that this will lead 
to social democracy.” for “political democracy is only the way to the goal and 
is not the final objective.”** So far as the establishment of socialism by demo¬ 
cratic means was concerned, that too was not likely in practice, though it 
remained a possiblility in theory, because “the opponents of socialism will 
reject the democratic method when they sec their power threatened.” The 
democratic method had so far not succeeded anywhere “in resolving a con¬ 
flict about the very basic structure of the slate or of society. When this 
question arises, the group on class which controls the state-power does not 
voluntarily give it up because the majority demands it.” In fact, “Ruling 
powers and ruling classes have not been known in history to abdicate 
willinglv.”** 

It was also to be noted, he wrote in October 1933, that the West Euro¬ 
pean political doctrines of democracy and liberty served only the capitalist 
ebuses. In the absence of economic equality, “the vote . . . was of little use” 
and in practice.“exploitation of man by man and group by group increased”. 
The result was that the liberal doctrine of “government of the people, by the 
people and for the people” was translated in practice as “a government by 
the possessing classes for their own benefit”. Consequently, concluded Nehru, 
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even this liberal doctrine could be established only “when the mi^es held 
power, that is under socialism”.** 

Nehru also began to escape from the Gandhian dichotomy of conversbn 
versus coercion. Making a beginning in jail in March 1933. he told Gandhi 
that his weekly Harijan was not likely “to convert a single bigoted Sana- 
lafiist", lor, as John Stuart Mill had pointed out, “the convictions of the mass 
of mankind run hand in hand with their interests or class feelings".** In an 
interview to the Pioneer on 31 August 1933, he asserted that “a complete 
reconstruction of society on a new basis" meant “the diversion of profits and 
property from the ‘haves’ to the ‘have-nots’ ’’ and it could not be supposed 
"that vested interests will ever voluntarily agree to that."** 

'Inking up the theme for systematic treatment in October 1933 in his 
articles "Whither India". Nehru poiifted out that the whole principle of the 
State A\'as based on coercion as was also the present social system. “Is not 
coercion and enforced conformity the very basis of both?" he asked. In fact, 
"Armv. police, laws, prisons, taxes are all methods of coercion. The 7.aminder 
who realises rent and often many illegal cesses relies on coercion, not on 
conversion of the tenants. The factory owner who gives star\'ation wages does 
not rely on conversion. Hunger and the organised forces of the State are the 
coer(.i\e processes employed by both." It did not. therefore, lie in the mouths 
of the possessing classes "to talk of conversion”. I’he real question was to end 
the vested interests, to bring the ruling classes and their exploitation to an 
end. Kven ffandhi accepted the principle of divesting the vested interests. 
Rut how was this to be done ? History did not show any "instance of a 
privileged class or group or nation giving up its special privileges or interests 
willingl\". I'his had always requir^ "a measure of coercion”. India was not 
going to be an exception. Here too "coercion or pressure is necessary to bring 
about political and social change”. In fact, the non-violent mass movements 
of India since 1919 had been prccisAy such processes of coercion or pressure; 
they were meant “to coerce the other party”. Even non-violent non-coopera¬ 
tion was to be viewed not "as a negative and passive method", but “as an 
ui'tive, dynamic and forceful method of enforcing the mass will".** 

Nehru took up the theme again in his Autobiography and devoted a 
whole chapter to gently combating this basic aspect of the Mahatma's ideo¬ 
logy. "Economic interests,” he pointed out. “shape the political views of 
groups and classes. Neither reason nor moral considerations override these 
interests.” It was, therefore, “an illusion to imagine that a dominant impe¬ 
rialist power will give up its domination over a country, or that a class will 
give up its superior position and privileges unless effective pressure, amount¬ 
ing to coercion, is exercised”.** At the e^ of the chapter, he took up a clear- 
cut position: If the aim of "a classless society with equal ecoimini< justice 
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and oppwtunity for all” was to be realised, “everything that comes in the way 
wilt have to be removed, gently if possible, forcibly if necessary. And tlicrr 
seems to be little doubt that coercion will often be necessary.’’” 

Throughout these years, he pointed to the inadequacy of the existing 
nationalist ideolc^ and stressed the need for inculcating a new iilcology 
which would enable the people to study their condition scientihially.” One 
reason why he favoured the continuation of ihc civil disobedience nlo^'e- 
ment, even after its virtual defeat, lay in ilic belief that the contiiuiution of 
the political crisis favoured the spread of new ideas among the masses and 
the intelligentsia.^'’ 

The words “new ideolqgy”, found so often in his letters, essays, and 
speeches of the period stood in reality for Marxism for he explicitly accepted 
the general validity of Marxism as “the scientific interpretation of historx 
and politics and economics’’ and as representing “the scientific socialism’’ in 
contrast to “a vague and idealistic socialism’’.*® On 15 May. 1936. he told the 
Indian Pri^rcssive Group of Bombay that “scientific socialism, or M.^rxism 
was the only remedy for the ills of the world’’.*^ On 17 May. he told a meeting 
of Congress Socialists that history as well as the contemporary state of affairs 
“could not be explained except by socialism and Marxism.’’** Nehru accepted 
the entire Marxist analysis of the economic crisis of monopoly capitalism 
and of imperialism and the need for its overthrow. The crisis of capitalism, 
he iVTotc in 1933, was essentially "due to the ill distribution of the ivorld’s 
wealth; to its concentration in a few hands’’. Moreover, “the disease seems to 
be of the essence of capitalism and grows with it’’. I'he heart of the matter 
was that the capitalist system was “no longer suited to the prcseiK methods 
of production’’. The answer, therefore, lay in "a new' system in kri*ping with 
the new technique’’; in other words, "the way of socialism’'.** 

Neluru also made his own the contemporary' Marxist analysis oi lascism. 
and this at a time when many ’general’ radicals w'cre being attracted bs the 
superficial 'leftist’ programme and stance, popular base, discipline, and 
organizational success of Fasdsm in Europe and Asia. Fascism arose, wrote' 
Nehru, because the biilure of the capitalist order had led to a ]io\\'erfiil 
challenge by the working class. “This challenge, w’hen it has become dattger- 
ous, has induced the possessing classes to sink their petty differences and band 
themselves together to fight the common foe. This had Ic'd to Fascism."** At 
Lucknow Nehru concluded his analysis of world affairs by contrasting the 
failure of capitalism with the success of the socialist ex{>criment in the Soviet 
Union and openly held up Soviet socialism as the social alternative to capita¬ 
lism.** Nehru was not all praise for the new' state. There w'cre “defects and 
mistakes and ruthlessness’’.** There was much there that had “pained’’ him.*^ 
Yet the "new era” was no longer "a dream of the future’’, for it was “taking 
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visible, vital shape” in the USSR, “stumbling occasionally but tva marching 
forward”.*' This “new order and a new civilization” was “the most promising 
feature of our dismal age”." 

Having made a radical critique of world capitalism-imperialism, Nehru 
began to argue for the integration of India’s anti-imperialist struggle widi 
Asia’s struggle against colonialism and the world struggle against capitalism 
“for the emancipation of the oppressed”." In his Lucknow Address, Nehru 
developed the linkage further. India’s problem was “but a part of the world 
problem of capitalism-imperialism”. Moreover, socialism in Europe and 
America and the nationalist movements in Africa and Asia formed a single 
camp against that of Fascism and imperialism.'^ Thus Nehru’s internationa¬ 
lism of the period was politically significant and quite radical; he hoped to 
use it to radicalise Indian politics and to spread socialist consciousness and 
ideology among the Indian people. 


II 

During the years 1933-36, Nehru increasingly extended his new ideo¬ 
logical grasp to the Indian national movement and demanded a change in 
its basic strategy and organizational structure. 

First of all. he challenged the basic nationalist political strategy followed 
by the Congress leadership since the i88o’s; that is, the strategy of advancing 
towards political power and independence by stages arrived at through a 
scries of compromises to be forced on the colonial power through the appli¬ 
cation of ever increasing political pressure. In previous articles, I have 
described this stratc^ as that of Pressurc-Compromise-Pressure or P.C.P." 
Under this strategy, political pressure, usually through a mass movement, is 
applied, political concessions are secured, there is a period of ‘peaceful co¬ 
operation’, however disguised, with the colonial political structure, when 
‘goodwill’ prevails on both sides, preparations are meanwhile made for 
another round of pressure or mass movements, till the cycle is repeated, the 
repetition being an upward spiralling one. The political advance came, 
according to this strategy, through the political or constitutional actions of 
the constituted authority, that is, the British Government. On the other 
hand, seizure of |X}litical power was ruled out by the inherent logic of this 
strategy. 

In the concrete Indian political situation of 1934-36, the dominant 
Congress leadership as also the leadership of the Indian capitalist class fdt 
that the stage of pressure or active struggle was over and the s£^ ijf compro¬ 
mise, cooperation, and ‘goodwill’ had to be ushered in. They had' beeb quietly 
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woiking towards a political compromise since the end of 1933, for the civil 
disobedience movement had definitely petered out by that time. 

In the then existing circumstances, this involved the working of consti¬ 
tutional reforms which were finally promulgated in 1935. Gandhi appeared 
to be against working the reforms but his policy of leaving the legislative 
councils to those Congressmen who wanted to work in them, while others 
devoted themselves to the constructive programme virtually amounted to 
unofficial acceptance of the phase of compromise and cooperation. Moreover, 
Gandhi and the dominant right-wing leadership of the Congress strained all 
their nerves to prevent the Congress from adopting a policy of office rejection 
in the provinces under the Act of 1935 even though they were vehemently 
denouncing the Act at that time.*’ I'his is very clearly brought out by the 
encouragement that Gandhi gave to G. D. Birla to bring alx)ut a spirit of 
mutual trust and ‘personal touch’ between the rulers and the Congress leader¬ 
ship in general and Gandhi in particular. Again and again Birla, and through 
him, though virtually silently, Gandhi, assured the British statesmen and 
officials tliat even the otherwise condemned reforms could be worked if the 
‘personal touch’ between the two sides was established.** 

Nehru, on the other hand, argued that if the aim was “a new state” and 
not merely ‘‘a new administration”, power could not be gained through 
stages and with the cooperation of the ruling power,*^ and that the Indian 
national movement had reached a stage where there should be an uncompro¬ 
mising opposition to and permanent confrontation and conflict with imperia¬ 
lism until it was overthrown.** 1 emporary setbacks should lead not to co¬ 
operation or compromise, even a short-term one, with imperialism but to 
continued hostility to it though necessarily such hostility would be in a low 
key till the upswing comes once again.*’ 

Firstly, said Nehru, the contradiction between imperialism and the 
Indian people was fundamental and could not therefore be resolved half-way. 
‘‘. . . between British imperialism and Indian freedom there is no meeting 
ground and there can be no peace.”*" 'I'his meant that even if there was no 
mass movement there could be no reversion to a constitutional phase when 
the reforms were worked. Secondly, every movement, national or social, 
reached sooner or later a stage when it en^ngered the existing order. The 
struggle then became perpetual and immediate, unconstitutional and illegal. 
No scope was left for further compromises. 'Fhis also happened when ‘‘the 
masses enter politics”. Nor was there a middle stage or middle path out of 
the impasse. "The only alternative to a continuation” of the struggle was 
"some measure of cooperation with imperialism.” But at this stage in Indian 
and world history, any form of compromise with imperialism "would be a 
betrayal of the cause”. And the answer: "The only way out is to struggle 
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through to the other side” and to “carry on the struggle for freedom without 
compromise or going back or faltering”.^* Nehm was also trying to impart 
the notion of the strategy of seizure of power though through a non-violent 
mass movement. Real power could not be won gradually through stages, 
“bit by bit” or by “two annas or four annas”. Either imperialism would 
retain power or the Indians would take possession “of the citadel”.'® Here 
he was directly posing the strategy of P-V (‘V’ for victory) to that of P-C-P. 
He continued to accept in full the non-violent mass movement as the possible 
method of struggle in India. But for him this method constituted the path 
of struggle and not of compromise and cooperation with imperialism. He 
again and again laid emphasis on the strategy' of struggle—the question of 
seizure of power—rather than on the methods of struggle which, he said, 
were conditioned by the existing political circumstances.'^ 

More concretely, he clearly saw during 1935-3^ that acceptance of office 
in the provinces under the Act of 193.5 would amount to the reversing of 
the national movement to the compromise phase. And he campaigned against 
acceptance of office so vehemently, because it wax a question of struggle 
between two strategic lines. 'I'hc struggle became bitter precisely because 
Nehru was here challenging the basic strategy of'Gandhi and the national 
movement. And that is also why he ivas so completely defeated that he was 
never again to pose a challenge to Gandhi or the dominant Congress 
leadership. 

In his Lucknow Address he Look a firm stand on this question which, 
he said, was of great significance for “behind that issue lay deep quest ions 
of principle”. “Behind it lies,” he said, “somewhat hidden, the question of 
independence itself and whether wc seek revolutionary changes in India or 
arc working for petty refonns under the aegis of British imperialism." Office 
acceptance “would incsitably mean our cooperation in some measure ivith 
the repressive apparatus of imperiaBsm and wc would become partners in 
this repression and in the exploitation of our people”. It would mean in 
practice a surrender before imficrialism. For Congressmen it would amount 
to giving up “the very basis and background of our existence”. The Congress 
not only sliould not accept office, it could not afford even “to hesitate and 
waver about it”. Acceptance of office by it "will be a pit from which it would 
be difficult for us to come out”. And. lastly, such a step would be fatal to 
the effort “to cultivate a rexolutionary mentality among our people”,** whicli 
was one of his major concerns at this time. 

On a wider plane, Nehru opposed giving undue importance to parlia¬ 
mentary activity in general. He wanted to assign work in the legislatures 
a purely subsidiary role in politics. It w'as useful only to the extent that it 

could be used to mobilise the masses for direct mass political action.*’ He 
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also warned Congressmen against the “real danger” that they might be temp¬ 
ted to tone down their programme and policy “in order to win over” for 
electoral purposes “the hesitating and compromising groups and individu¬ 
als”.”* One step that could prevent work in the legislatures from becoming 
a hindrance to other work was for the Congress and its working committee 
to directly control it and therefore to abolish the semi-autonomous parlia¬ 
mentary boards.”* 

He recognised however that some form of parliamentary activity was 
bound to exist and that it must therefore be given a focus around which 
it could be rallied without compromising with imperialism. Moreover, the 
mechanism through which power would be grasped and wielded by successful 
nationalism had also to be laid before the people. Both purposes could be 
served by the realistic and brilliant slogan of the Constituent Assembly. It 
was in 1933 that Nehru had first publicly raised the demand that the future 
constitution of India should be framed by a popularly elected Constituent 
Assembly. The slogan of the CA constituted a direct challenge to the theory 
of the working of the existing legislative Councils and therefore also to the 
strategy of achieving freedom through stages and as a result of political 
action by^the rulers, for the CA could meet only after British domination 
had ended. It was therefore a slogan that would mobilize the people for the 
overthrow of imperialism.** Nehru reiterated the demand for a Constituent 
Assembly at Imcknow and for the same reasons. CA would not come, he 
pointed out. through negotiations with imperialism and as the result of a 
new act of the British Parliament. It would be an expression of the seizure 
of power by the Indian people, of “at least a semi-revolutionary situation”, 
that is, of the new strategy of national struggle.*' 

Nehru increasingly pointed to another weakness of the national move¬ 
ment—its essentially middle class and bouigeois character.*” Even when the 
political struggle was based on the masses, “the backbone and leadership were 
always supplied by the middle classes”.** This produced weakness in several 
directions. It produced a vague nationalist feeling and ideology of freedom 
which did not even realise “what form that freedom would take”. It also 
produced a certain idealism, a mysticism, and a sort of religious revivalism.*' 
Moreover, the middle classes looked in “two directions at the same time”. 
Their members hoped to go up in the world but most of them were being 
crushed by the colonial economy. Consequently, this leadership looked in 
“two directions at the same time” and vacillated in periods of struggle. As 
a propertied group it was open to threats to its property by the Government 
which, therefore, found it easy “to bring pressure on it and to exhaust its 
stamina”. Middle class domination of the national movement also meant 
thiit.^its policies, ideas and the problems it raised were governed far more 
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by “this middle class outlook than by a consideration of the needs of the great 
majority of the population".** 

The answer lay in a shift in the sodal base and social character of the 
movement and its leadership. The middle classes could no longer “claim to 
represent the masses". The movement must establish “a new link and a new 
connection". This could only mean the incorporation of the masses, “the 
active participation of the peasantry and workers".** The basic step through 
which these changes in the class character of the leadership of the national 
movement as also in its strategy of struggle and social content would be 
brought about was the collective affiliation of the basic organizations of 
workers and peasants, trade unions and kisan sabhas, to the Congress.** In 
addition, the Congress should encourage the formation of such kisan sabhas 
and trade unions and help them carry on day-to-day struggle around their 
economic demands.** It seemed that Nehru was beginning to grope towards 
assigning the masses a role different from the one assigned by C»andhi. 
While Gandhi brought the masses into the political movement, he 
did not encourage or permit them to discuss and develop |x>litical activity on 
their own, leave alone their own leadership. Nehru suggested both. 
Similarly, for once, Nehru was beginning to come down from the realm of 
ideas and ideologies to the realm of the methods of political struggle and 
questions of oiganization, and thus to meet Gandhi’s mild taunt in his letter 
of 14 September 1933 that “you have emphasised the necessity of a clear 
statement of the goal" but the fact was “that the dearest possible definition 
of the goal and its appreciation would fail to take us there if we do not know 
and utilize the means of achieving it".** 

Nehru paid a great deal of attention to the question of the integration 
of the social struggle with the political struggle, thus redefining the very 
goals of the national movement. He, of course, identified himself fully with 
the mainstream of nationalism andfts chief leader and spokesman, the Indian 
National Congress.** He recognized that nationalism was the strongest force 
in the country.*' He also accepted the multi-class character of the Congress 
as the leader of a national, as apart from a dass, movement.** At the same 
time, he criticised the existing dominant tendency to totally subordinate the 
social struggle to the political struggle, or, much worse, to postpone the social 
struggle to a later period in the name of national unity and national struggle. 
This wrong tendency, he believed, was the result of the middle dass, Imur- 
geois character of Indian nationalism. Middle dass nationalism had tended 
to ignore the “inherent and fundamental" internal dass conflicts and tried 
“to avoid disturbing the dass divisions or the social status quo". The reason 
usually offered was that “the national issue must be settled first".** 3ut there 
could be no genuine struggle which did not incorporate the social* struggle 
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of the masses/* In fact, predicted Nehrd in October 1953, “political and 
social emancipation will come together to some at least of the countries of 
Asia".” Freedom of India was necessary, he said, precisely because the masses 
were having to bear the burden of the vested interests of certain classy in 
India and abroad, “llie achievement of freedom thus becomes a question 
... of divesting vested interests." On the other hand, “if an indigenous 
government took the place of the foreign government and kept all the vested 
interests intact, this would not even be the shadow of freedom.” Thus, the 
immediate objective or goal of the freedom struggle had to be the ending of 
the exploitation of the Indian people. Politically, this meant independence 
from foreign rule; socially and economically it had to mean “the ending of 
all special class privileges and vested interests.”” 

In a message to the Indian Labour Journal in November 1933, Nehru 
again emphasised that both the social and the national struggles were basic 
and that in neither should a compromise be made.** Simultaneously, he 
urged the working class to play its due role in the anti-imperialist struggle. 
The workers should unite and organise, acquire and develop “the correct 
ideology" leading to a socialist programme, and act politically in alliance 
with the national movement with a view to “orient it in favour of 
the workers".*® In December 1933, in a speech delivered at the All-India 
'Frade Union Congress, he assured the workers that if they participated 
fully in the national struggle as well as in their own social struggle, they 
would help bring not only “political freedom in India but a social freedom 
also".*® 

'File years 1934-35 witnessed a certain alienation of Nehru from 
the right-wing leaders of the Congress, which would perhaps have served as 
a preliminary step to a political struggle against them within the Congress. 
In his letter of 13 August 1934 to Gandhi, Nehru spoke in an angry tone of 
the triumph of opportunism in the Congress and put part of the blame on 
the Working Committee which had “deliberately encouraged vagueness in 
the definition of our ideals and objectives".'* He was in particular angry widi 
the Working Committee for passing a resolution on 18 June 1934 that 
indirectly condemned socialism and socialists for practising “the necessity of 
class war" and “confiscation of private property". On reading the resolution 
in jail, he had written in his diary on ao June 1934: “to hell with the 
Working Committee—passing pious and fatuous resolutions on subjects it 
does not understand—or perhaps understands too well"'* To Gandhi he 
complained in August that “whether the Working Committee knows any¬ 
thing about the subject or not it is perfectly willing to denounce and excom¬ 
municate" the supporters olt socialism.*' The resolution showed “an astound¬ 
ing ignorance of the elements of socialism". “It seemed," he \vTotc hanhly. 
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“that the overmastering desire of the Committee was somehow to assure 
various vested interests even at the risk of talking nonsense”. And then he 
turned the knife with exquisite irony: . . it is oft preferred to break some 

people's hearts rather than touch others’ pockets. Pockets are indeed more 
valuable and more cherished than hearts and brains and bodies and human 
justice and dignity.”'"’ In a note written at about the same time as the letter, 
he even suggested that the resolution was aimed at keeping him and other 
socialists out of the Congress. Moreover, while “nobody called the Congress 
socialist”, it had now “ceased to be neutral on the subject. It is aggressively 
anti-socialist and politically it is more backward than it has been for fifteen 
years.” Nor were the members of the Working Committee innocent reaction¬ 
aries. 'Fhey had passed the resolution “at the instigation of the Parliamentary 
Board or its leaders who want to keep on the safe side of the people who 
have money”.** 

There was a certain growing alienation even from Gandhi. 'The process 
had started in jail in 1933. On 4 June, he wrote in his diary: “I am afraid 
I am drifting further and further away from iiini mentally, in spite of my 
strong emotional attachment to him.” He contrasted Gandhi with “Lenin 
and Co.” to the former’s disadvantage and then wrote: “More and more 1 
feel drawn to their dialectics, more and more I realise the gulf between 
Bapu and me . . .” Gandhi liad accepted “the present social order". What 
was worse, he “surrounds himself with men who are the pillars and the 
beneficiaries of this order”, and who would without doubt, wrote Nehru 
with a touch of bitterness, “profit and take advantage of both our move¬ 
ment and of any constitutional changes that may come.” On his part, 
Nehru was quite clear: “I want to break from this lot completely.” 
But he also knew that this was not going to be easy. “I'here is troul3le 
ahead so far as I am personally concerned. I shall have to fight a stiff battle 
between rival loyalties.” He knew *that the choice was not going to 
be easy to make, and so he wrote: “Perhaps the happiest place for me is 
the gaol! 1 have another three months here before 1 go out, and one can 
always return.”** 

A few weeks later, Gandhi’s efforts at negotiations with the Viceroy exas¬ 
perated him further. He wrote in his diary on 24 July: “I am getting more 
and more certain that there can be no further political cooperation between 
Bapu and me. At least not of the kind that has existed. We had better go our 
different ways.”"" 

Nehru reacted with violent emotion to the withdrawal of the Civil Dis¬ 
obedience Movement in April 1934 and even more to the reasons advanced 
by Gandhi for the step. He wrote in his diary on 12 May 1954: .“How can 
one work with Bapu if he functions in this way and leaves people in the 
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lurch?”'* Earlier on 13 April he had written there: “It marks an epoch not 
only in our freedom struggle but in my personal life. After 15 years I go my 
way, perhaps a solitary way leading not far.”" 'I'o Gandhi he wrote in half¬ 
anguish, half-anger: ”I had a sudden and intense feeling, that something 
broke inside me, a bond that I had valued very greatly had snapped ... I 
have always felt a little lonely almost from childhood up . . . But now I 
felt absolutely alone, left higli and dry on a desert island.”" In an un¬ 
published note, he gave freer reign to his disillusionment and the feeling 
of a near-break with Gandhi: “there is hardly any common ground 
between me and Bapu and the others who lead the Congress today. 
Our objectives arc different, our ideals arc different, our spiritual outlook 
is different and our methods are likely to be different ... I felt with a 
stab of pain that the chords of allegiance that had bound me to him for many 
years had snapped.” He complained of Gandhi’s “concentration on issues 
other than the political”, of his “personal and self-created entanglements”, 
and of “his desertion (whatever the reasons) of his comrades in the middle 
of the struggle”. After all, there was “such a thing as loyalty to a job under¬ 
taken and to one’s colleagues in it and it was painful to find that Bapu 
attached little value to it”."' 

It should also be noted that several chapters of the Autobiography 
written during 193^-35 and published in 1936 were an ideological polemic 
against the Mahatma, even though couched in a mild, friendly, and even 
reverential tone. I'hcy w'ere perha}>s an effort to give Indian nationalism a 
new' ideological orientation. 

Thus it seemed by the middle of 1936 that Nehru was setting out to 
evolve a left political alternative to the Gandhian leadership, an alternative 
that would challenge the latter in all basic aspects: programme and ideology, 
social character of the movement and of its leadership, and the strategy of 
its struggle. He was moreover beginning to emerge as the leader of a broad 
socialist bloc, which was as yet loose and even incoherent but which was 
getting formed around his personality. Nor did Nehru confine his new 
approach to his diary or to discussions in the Working Committee. He wrote 
extensively for journals and newspapers, both in English and Hindi. His 
articles were widely translated in other Indian languages and were often 
published in book or pamphlet form. He issued almost daily press statements. 
After coining back from Europe in the beginning of 1936, he was bmy 
stumping the country from one end to the other addressing vast audiences 
and everywhere attracting students and youth to himself. After his election 
to the Presidentship of the Congress in April 1936 he got further immense 
opportunities to form the popular mind and to influence political 
developments. 
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III 

The new ideological and political approadi of Nehru, in particular its 
distinct articulation in the Presidential Address at the Lucknow session of 
the Gii^ess, frightened the Indian capitalist dass. While the dominant and 
farsighted pro-Congress leadership of the dass set out to take protective 
measures to contain and confine Nehru, the more conservative and anti- 
Congress sections decided to launch a frontal attack. 

The first shot was fired by A. D. Shroff, Vice-President of the Indian 
Merchants Chamber of Bombay, on 28 April 1934.'* Three weeks later, on 
18 May, twenty-one leading Bombay businessmen issued what was described 
by the newspapers as the “Bombay Manifesto Against Jawaharlal Nehru”." 
A series of individual statements by some of the signatories followed—^by 
A. D. ShrofiE again in the Times of India of 20 May, by Sir Chimanlal Sctalvad 
in the Times of India of 23 May, by Sir Cowasjee Jehangii; in the Times of 
India of 29 May and by Sir Homi Mody in the Times of India of 11 June 
1936. All these statements received full publidty in the press and were often 
reproduced extensively or in full. The main burden of the critique of the 
twenty-one was as follows: 

Nehru was spreading the idea that private property was immoral and 
it did not therefore deserve protection by the State. He was thus advocating 
the “destructive and subversive programme” of doing away with private 
property and thereby jeopardising “not only the institution of private 
property but peaceful observance of religion and even personal safety.” This 
cha^e was clearly borne out by his speech at Lucknow in which he had 
advocated socialism which had been defied as the ending of private property 
and the profit system, and had illustrated his conception of socialism by 
describing what was happening in the Soviet Union as the inauguration of 
“the new civilization.” He had thus argued for “the total destruction of the 
existing social and economic structure.” Such ideas were particularly 
dangerous because “in the present conditions and widespread economic 
misery of the country, they are likely to find ready, though unthinking recep¬ 
tion.” The masses were likely to be misled by doctrines leading to “disorders 
in course of time.” The capitalists had hitherto played a considerable part 
in the development of the national movement, but Nehru's activities were 
likely to divide the country and thus to impede the achievement of self- 
government.** 

The individual critics were worried by Nehru’s abandonment of the 
contemporary Fabian, Labour Party, and ^ial Democratic definitions of 
socialism in fovour of the dear-cut Marxist definition. As Chimanlal Setalvad 
put it: “though he calls his creed socialism, it is really Communism and 
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Bolshevism of the Russian type." Certainly, most people in India, said 
Chimanlal, would "welcome socialism, as it is understood and practised in 
some of the countries in Western Europe." In fact, many of the critics of 
Nehru's propaganda would support socialism if it meant "the more equitable 
distribution of profits between labour and capital, the securing of a reaso¬ 
nable minimum standard of living for all and even, under circumstances and 
conditions, the nationalisation of some key industries."** Similarly, Sir 
Cowasjee Jehangir asserted that Nehru was "a wholehearted communist" 
and was throwing "a smoke-screen over his propaganda by calling it Socia¬ 
lism". He w'as, in foct, "the leader of the Communistic School of thought of 
India”. I'he real issue in the debate, he said, was "whether the Soviet form 
of Government is the best for India.”** And Sir Homi Mody warned: “His 
meaning is clear and the programme is fairly definite. Firstly, political 
independence, and then a Socialist State, in which vested interests, property 
rights and the natives of profit will have no place at all. Let those whose 
minds arc running in the direction of intermediate stages and pleasant halt- 
ing places not forget that they are really buying a through ticket to Moscow."** 
A. D. Shroff criticised him for promoting “class hatred" and "class war" and 
asked the Congress to remember that the primary political task of the move¬ 
ment being to "obtain our political freedom", it should not disturb "that 
complete unity" which was needed to win conce^ions from the British. The 
type of pronouncements made by Nehru at Lucknow could also harm the 
country’s interests in another manner. 'I'hey might result “in checking indus¬ 
trial enterprise and in encouraging flight of capital from India."** Sir Homi 
Mody held up the mirror of reality to Nehru in one other aspect. There 
existed, he pointed out, a big contradiction between Nehru’s ideology and 
definition of socialism and his abhorrence of violence and commitment to 
peaceful, non-violent methods. Nehru was being "credulous” when he sug¬ 
gested that his ideas could be implemented "without a violent and catastro¬ 
phic upheaval.” “In what age and in which country,” he asked, "such a 
fundamental change in the basis of society had been brought about by a 
peaceful and bloodless revolution?”** 

Nehru’s ideas had of course been known for some time: and had been 
generally ignored. But that even the high office of the Presidentship of the 
Congress would fail to tone him down was rather unexpected." Much worse, 
they were no longer the opinions of a mere individual but of the President 
of the most powerful organisation in the country. There was every likelihood 
that he would use his position and the prestige of his high office to propagate 
his ideas on a much larger scale, to “push the Congress to the left”, to under¬ 
mine the long establi^ed hegemony of the bouigeois ideology over the 
national movement, and in general to strengthen the left alternative to 
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Gandhi.*' The only .solace so far was that the majority in the Congress did 
not support him, but this situation might not last long. *‘The socialist section 
of the Congress was gaining ground,” warned Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, "and 
it may be that with the powerful advocacy of Pandit, they will capture 
the Congress much sooner than people believe.”** 

These open and stringent critics were however confined to Bombay and 
represented mostly ..the traditionally pro-Libcral or loyalist and anti-Congress 
section of the capitalist class. Some of them object^ not only to Nehru’s 
radicalism but also to nationalist militancy in the form , of non-cooperation 
and civil disobedience movements.** Nehru got a biographical analysis of the 
twenty-one signatories to be made and found that most of them were either 
Liberals or loyalists, linked with the House of Tatas or with foreign capital, 
or-were nonentities.**" Moreover they were hardly given any support by the 
other capitalists in the rest of the country or even in Bombay. Many, on the 
other hand, opposed them, as is brought out in Section IV below. Nehru 
made full use of both these facts in his running polemic against the Bombay 
twenty-one. 

The odd man out among the twenty-one was Purshotamdas Thakurdas 
whose growing anxiety had made him sign the manifesto but who was, as we 
shall sec in the next section, in wider agreement with the larger and more 
sober section of the capitalist class. 


IV 

The more farsighted and pro-Congress of the Indian capitalists were 
perhaps no less worried by Nehru. But they did not approach the task of 
setting him right or reducing his influence in anger. Their approach is very 
clearly brought out in letters exchanged during April to June 1936 between 
G. D. Birla, Purshotamdas Thakurdas, and Walchand Hirachand.*** This 
approach was laid down in the main %y G. D. Birla, the brilliant political 
leader and mentor of the Indian capitalist class whose political acumen 
often bordered on that of a genius; but it is to be kept in view that the rest 
of the class tended to follow his lead. 

Birla’s and Purshotamdas Thakurdas’s approach to the problem of 
Nehru was a multi-pronged one. 

Firstly, they were not immediately worried much by the general ideolo¬ 
gical bent of Nehru or by his propaganda in favour of socialism. I'heir chief 
anxiety was the challenge that Nehru posed to the working of the 1935 Act 
hy his intransigent stance against acceptance of office. The capitalists, on the 
other hand, were keen to digest the fruits of the Civil Disobedience Movement 
of 1930-33 and the resulting constitutional negotiations and, cons^uently to 
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cooperate with the Government. For the last two years Birla had been work¬ 
ing hard behind the scenes both in India and England to bring about amity 
between the British officials and the Congress leadership.”* As President of 
the Congress, Nehru was in a position to bring all this effort to naught and to 
frustrate the full working of the P-C-P strategy.”* Refusal to accept office 
would lead to a continuous state of confrontation with imperialism and 
would thus tend to shift the basic strategy of nationalism from the non-revolu¬ 
tionary strate^ of P-C-P to the revolutionary one of P-V. This was, therefore, 
the crucial issue, 4 he fulcrum-point of the Indian politics of the period, on 
which Nehru must be held. All else was just then peripheral and could wait 
to be tackled later.”* 

Internal evidence of Sir Purshotamdas’s letter of i8 April and Birla’s of 
20 April indicates that Gandhi had assured Birla that he would prevent 
Nehru from committing the Congress to rejection of office at Lucknow. 
'I'hiis, referring to the proceedings of the Lucknow session, Sir Purshotanidas 
asked Birla “whether you think that Mahatma's and your expc'ctations have 
been fulfilled"; and Birla replied that he was “perfectly satisfied with what 
has taken place." “Mahatmaji kept his promise", he asserted, “and without 
his uttering a word, he saw that no new commitments were made.””* The 
last obviously referred to office acceptance or rejection and perhaps to the 
question of direct affiliation of the trade unions and kisan sabhas to the 
Congress. Birla’s satisfaction was fully justified, for once the Congress 
postponed the decision on acceptance of office and refused to commit itself 
to office rejection, the battle was half-won by the ministerialists.”* The 
crucial question in the situation was to avoid any further confrontation with 
imperialism, and even Nehru had conceded the point. He had “confessed in 
his speech . . . that there was no chance of any direct action in the near 
future."”’ 

An allied problem was that of the control of the Congress organization 
and the party machine. The presidentship was after all only one position in 
the hierarchy. Here also there was ground for satisfaction. I'en out of the 
fourteen members of the new* Working Committee were right-wingers, or, 
as Birla put it, Nehru’s Working Committee contained “an overwhelming 
majority of ‘Mahatmaji’s Group’." Particularly gratifying to Birla was the 
inclusion of Rajaji in the new Working Committee. The control of the new 
legislatures would also be crucial. With the right type of men there, accep¬ 
tance of office would not be far off. In this respect too the picture was bright: 
“the election which will take place will be controll^ by Vallabhbhai 
group.’’”* 

Birla was, therefore, convinced that political dev'elopmcnts were “mov¬ 
ing in the right direction." If only lord Linlithgow handled the situation 
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properly, he concluded, “there is every likelihood oi the Congressmen coming 
into office."^"* Purshotamdas Thakurdas-agreed with this cheerful analysis.^* 

Secondly, Birla was quite dear that the battle against the socialist 
tendency could not be joined frontally and certainly not 1>y the capitalists 
themselves. To do so was to fight on the wrong ground and thus to invite 
defeat; and those who did so were not friends but enemies of their class. 
Consequently, he was very angry with the approach of the signatories to the 
Bombay Manifesto against Nehru. In a letter to Walchand Hiradiand, dated 
26 May 1936,"^ he questioned the wisdom his signing the manifesto and 
asserted that this act had been “instrumental in creating further opposition 
to capitalism." He upbraided Walchand Hirachaiid: “You have rendered no 
service to your castemen.”“* In fact, “your manifesto has done positive harm 
to the capitalist system.” Birla’s strong feelings on the subject were expressed 
in a more restrained but equally firm manner whenlie wrote to Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas, his senior in age and standing. He had been “painfully surprised 
to see your name in the crowd.” The manifesto was “liable to be seriously 
misinterpreted.” “Evidently, you did not consider its contents carefully,” he 
gently chided his capitalist elder, “a thing which is against your habit. The 
manifesto has given impetus to the forces working against capitalism— 
another result which you did not intend.”"* In other words. Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas had strayed from the path of a farsighted leader. 

Birla believed that to wage a successful struggle against the left in the 
Congress, the correct course was to fight through others. This meant streng¬ 
thening the right-wing leaders in the Congress. “We all are against socialism”, 
he told Walchand Hirachand, but the question was who had credentials to 
say so in public. Certainly the men of property did not. “It looks very crude 
for a man with property to say that he is opposed to expropriation in the 
wider interests of the country.” After all, any man of property was bound to 
oppose expropriation. True, expropri^ion was against the higher interests 
of society, “but the question is, ‘Are you or myself a fit person to talk?’ ” Who 
were then 'fit persons to talk’? “Let those who have given up paroperty,” said 
Birla, “say what you want to say.” The task of the capitalists was “to 
strengthen” the hands of such persons. By doing so “we can help everyone”. 
But precisely in this respect “we businessmen are so short sighted”, for "even 
people like Vallabhbhai and Bhulabhai who are fighting against socialism 
are not being helped.”"^ Obviously, though Birla named only Sardar Patel 
and Bhulabhai Desai, he had Gandhi, Rajaji, Rajendra Pnuad, whom he 
had named in his letter of 20 April, and other right-wing leaders of the 
Congress in mind as men to be helped to fight against expropriation of 
private property. Once again Purshotamdas Thakurdas expres^ agreement 
with Birla’s advice."* Nor did the advice fall on empty ears. Walchand Hira- 
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diand promptly gave one lakh rupees to meet the costs o£ the taizpur session 
of the Congress presided over by Jawaharlal. And, of course, Birla practised 
what he preached. For years he had been financing the Congress and Gandhi’s 
innumerable organizations and giving financial help to Rajendra Prasad and 
other leaders.”* 

Birla also noted that the ’Mahatma’s men’ had delivered the goods at 
Lucknow. “Rajendra Babu spoke very strongly and some people attacked 
Jawaharlal’s ideology openly.’’ Nehru had been throughout in a small 
minority, and, what is more, “Jawaharlal’s speech in a way was thrown into 
the waste paper basket because all the resolutions that were passed were 
against the spirit of his speech.’’”' Birla was referring to the hict that both 
of Nehru’s crucial proposals for ofiice rejection and collective affiliation of 
the workers’ and peasants’ organizations with the Congress were defeated. 
Birla’s strategy also bore rich fruits in the coming months. Through a series 
of carefully managed organizational crises, the Congress right-wing, known 
popularly as the ‘high command’, aided by Gandhi, curbed, disciplined, and 
tamed the fire-eating Nehru of the Lucknow Session. Unfortunately, we 
cannot trace this fascinating process here which Nehru indirectly helped 
by fighting, bowing down, and aulking in turn and by fighting the right- 
wing on questions of manners and styles of functioning rather than on 
policies."* 

The third prong of Birla’s approach to Nehru lay in establishing a 
correct understanding of the man. Nehru was not to be treated as an invete¬ 
rate enemy. He was to be properly understood and moulded. Answering 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas’s query in his letter of i8 April whether Gandhi 
would be able to keep the extremist Nehru under his control, Birla praised 
Jawaharlal for fully realising his position of minority in the party and not 
taking advantage of his powers as the President.”* Similarly, he complained 
later that the wording of the Bombay manifesto had not done “full justice to 
Jawaharlal.’’”* While the shortsighted had only heard the ringing tones of 
Nehru’s addren at Lucknow, Birla shrewdly noted that he had not been will¬ 
ing to fight the right wing at Lucknow. “Jawaharlalji seems to be like a 
typical English democrat who takes defeat in a sporting spirit.’’ Nor had he, 
noted Birla appreciatively, caused a split by resigning. Birla also recognised 
Nehru’s basic weakness that his political actions were much more sob^ and 
‘realistic’ than his ideological flights, that, in other words, there was a wide 
gap between his theory and practice. “He seems to be out for giving expres¬ 
sion to his ideology, but he realises that action is impossible and so does not 
press for it.’’”* This understanding and appreciation of Nehru—^Birla seemed 
to have imbibed from Gandhi, for the latter wrote to Agatha Harrison in 
Britain in the same vein on go April 1936: 
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His address is a confession of his faith. You see from the formation 
of his ‘cabinet’ that he has chosen a majority of those who represent 
the traditional view i.e. from 1920 . . . But though Jawaharlal is 
extreme in his presentation of his methods, he is sober in action. So 
far as I know him, he will not precipitate a conflict. Nor will he shirk 
it. if it is forced on him . .'. My own feeling is that Jawaharlal will 
accept the decisions of the majority of his colleagues. 

Once again. Purshotamdas Thakurdas agreed with Birla’s overall esti¬ 
mate of Nehru. “I never had any doubt alM>ut the bona fide of J,” he wrote, 
“in fact, I put them very high indeed.” He, however, felt, extending the line 
of Birla's reasoning further, “that a good deal of nursing will have to be done 
to keep J on the right rails all through.””" 

Other sections of the Indian capitalist class agreed with this third-prong 
of the Birla-'Phakurdas approach, and they immediately set out to ‘nurse’ 
Nehru. Imincdiutcly after the attack of the twenty-one was published, a host 
of capitalist associations of Bombay rose up to greet him, to present him 
addresses, to expre.ss their solidarity with him, and thus to dissociate the 
class as a whole from the manifesto against him. Many of them even defended 
his preoccupation with the cause of the workers and peasants. 

On 18 May 1936, the merchants and brokers of the Bombay Bullion 
Exchange presented Nehru a purse of Rs. 1,501, eulogized his services to the 
country and expressed joy at the fact that “he had been devoting a good deal 
of his time to work in connection with the uplift of the peasants and workcTS 
of India.””^ On 19 May, an address was presented to Nehru by five 
merchants’ associations of Bombay—^The Marwari Chamber of Commerce, 
the Hindustan Native Merchants’ Association, the Bombay Cotton Brokers’ 
Association, the Marwari and the Bombay Grain and Seeds Brokers’ 
Association.”'* On May 20, a meeting^was convened by thirteen mercantile 
bodies at Mandavi, Bombay, including the Grain Merchants’ Association, the 
Sugar Merchants’ Association, the Seed Merchants' Association, and the Bom¬ 
bay Grain Dealers’ Association. Presiding over the meeting, Velji Lukhamsay 
Nappoo said: “The merchants might not agree with all the Socialistic views 
of Pandit Nehru, but whatever views he would like to place before them, the 
merchants would respectfully consider them.””* On the same day the Country 
Made Fancy and Grey Cotton Piecegoods Merchants’ Association presented 
Nehru an address eulogizing his “unceasing efforts for the betterment of the 
conditions of the teeming millions of workers, labourers and peasants of the 
Country.” In his speech of welcome, the President of the Association, 
Gordhandas Goculdas Morarji said: 

. . . even though your theories of socialism might havte stirred a 
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section of the commercial community, we arc of the opinion that our 
advancement is inter-dependent upon the advancement of the masses 
... It is true that certain extreme views regarding Marxism or Com¬ 
munism may not be acceptable to the mercantile community, but 
looking to the present condition of India and her teeming millions 
... it cannot l^ denied that the reconstruction of the present form of 
society is needed.”’ 

'I'he brokers of the Shri Mahajan Sabha also presented Nehru with an address 
on 20 May.”* On 22 May, fifteen leading businessmen of Bombay who were 
all members of the Committee of the Indian Merchants Chamber met 
Nehru to affirm their continued support to the Congress and to convince him 
that the mercantile community as a whole did not support the manifesto. 
They also asked him “to explain what he meant by socialism, when it would 
be achieved and whether the merchants with their limitations could give 
their quota in the movement of socialism.’’”® 

It has also to be noted (hat Purshotamdas Thakiirdas probably believed 
that giving a sharp blow to a person to bring him to his senses was a piirt of 
tlic tactics of nursing him. for nursing includes the administration of a bitter 
dose when necessary. Thus, while agreeing with Birla’s sliarp critique of the 
manifesto, he asaibed his own signatures on it to a desire to warn Jawaharlal 
against “the somewhat aggressive manner’’ in which he “w'as preaching socia¬ 
lism verging on communism.’’”® 


V 

And what of Nehru’s res|)onse? I'he Lucknow' Address was bpth the 
higli watermark and the swan song of his radicalism.”^ Increasingly his time 
was taken up by the management of Congress affairs, and imperceptibly he 
went back to the role of a radical nationalist. He retained some of his fire. 
Immediately after 18 May 1936 he hit back hard at his critics. Some of the 
later articles remind one of th^ Nehru of 1933-36. He always maintained his 
courage and manliness. But the gradual abandonment of all the ground 
gained in the early 1930’s continued. He gave up the fight to change the 
basic strategy of the Indian struggle for freedom and was absorbed by the 
P-C-P pattern. He was no longer to try to arouse the self-activity of the 
masses; he b^an to operate within the ambit of the Gandhian notion of 
mass participation under strict control of the middle-class leadership. From 
now on the chief role of the masses was to listen to his speeches. In ideology, 
not Marxism but a mild form of Fabianism became the norm, though once 
in a while there came flashes of his old Marxism. He also alxindoncd the 
strategy of unifying the two struggles, the political and the social. The second 
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remained formally joined to the first but increasingly receded to the horizon. 
Earlier he had repeatedly upbraided the Indian socialists and communists 
for talking tall and doing nothing. Now he openly accepted that the social 
struggle would remain a verbal ideal and the national struggle alone belong* 
cd to the realm of political practice. 

Why did all this happen? It is always difficult to explain changes in the 
life history of an individual. Many factors, forces, and events went into the 
making oi the post-Lucknow Nehru. There were inherent weaknesses in 
Nehru's Marxism and socialist commitment and his conception of the revolu* 
tionary road to independence which we have not examined in the first two 
sections of this papa: since our object was not to evaluate him as a socialist 
thinker or a revolutionary nationalist but to bring out those facets of his 
politics and ideology which worried and frightened the capitalist class. Some 
of these weaknesses come readily to mind: his failure to build a [x>litical 
base of his own and lack of active work among or even contact with workers 
and peicsants after 1936; his attachment and subservience to Gandhi which 
was strengthened by his fear of being ‘lonely’ or isolated {lolitically: his 
refusal to form a socialist group or join hands with existing ones or organise 
in any form radical activity outside the Congress framework; the weakness 
of the left outiide the Congress;’''”’ his utter neglect of organization even 
within the Congress. Psychologically, his leftism of 1933-36 was in part the 
product of political frustration arising out of the defeat and demoralization 
of the Civil Disobedience Movement. The excitement of elections, the 
whirlwind country-wide campaigns, the guidance of the party and Congress 
ministries, the involvement with China and Spain and the coming war all 
gave him a psychological boost and lifted him from the slough of depression 
and ‘desolation* as also leftist preoccupations. In other words, G. D. Birla 
and other capitalists had perhaps evaluated him as well as he himself had 
been able to do in his Autobiography^ 

At the same time, there is no doubt that the capitalist strategy of nursing 
him, opposing him, and, above all. of supporting the right-wing in the 
Congress also played an important role in first containing him and then 
moulding him so that by 19.^7 the capitalist class was ready to accept him 
as the Prime Minister of independent India and to cooperate with him in 
the task of building up its economy along the capitalist path. 
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Sri Aurobindo and the Marxist 
on Civilisation and Culture 

D. P. CHATTOPADHYAYA 


1 


Conceptual Preliminaries 

'I'liE twin concepts o£ civilisation and culture are often used but not easy 
to define. One way of understanding and explicating tlicse two concepts is 
to trace their etymological meanings. Civilisation is a state of civil society. 
And a civil society is marked by various institutions, means and mechanisms 
of life and living. Human institutions arc of various kinds, social, political 
and economic. It is true that there is no hard and fast line of distinction 
between different kinds of institutions. A study in depth of facts and fictions 
or beliefs inter-rclatiiig different institutions and sustaining them as integral 
parts of a whole dynamic complex makes us aware of what culture really is. 
'I'he metaphor of cultivation or agriculture is not quite irrelevant to a pre¬ 
liminary understanding of the nature of culture. Unless we scratch the surface 
of our institutions and dig deep into the sources and forces which support 
them, we do not know what really arc they and cannot follow adequately 
their changing patterns of functioning, survival and modification. 

Another way of explicating of what civilisation is is to contrast it from a 
state of society often critically cliaracterised as barbarism. Civilisation and 
barbarism are relative terms. So the line of distinction is drawn between the 
two changes from age to age. Peoples of settled civilisation generally develop 
superior complexity and supercilious attitude towards the nomadic peoples. 
For example, the Helenic and Roman people had an unmitigated contempt 
for the Barbarians, Goths and Vandals. But it is a well-known fact that in 
running warfare the settled peoples of “superior” civilisation are no match 
for their nomadic counterparts. Attila the Hun, Ghengis Khan and Taimur 
proved this truth repeatedly and very convincingly. In respect of war, an 
important institution of civilisation, the so-called Barbaric peoples demon- 
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strated time and again their superiority over the sO’Called more civilised 
peoples equipped with better technology. It is not necessarily the material 
means and mechanisms, including technology, of civilisation which impart 
strength to a group of people. The relatively less perceptible aspect of human 
living, art, science and other intellectual achievements collectively desig^ted 
as culture,*is also a factor to reckon with. 

Different thinkers have used different principles for identification and 
classification of culture. Some have tried to correlate culture with religious 
spirit. Religion is their classificatory principle. Some others have been main- 
taining that the character of culture is determined by that of class and the 
latter in turn by the economic mode of production. There were still others to 
defend the view that culture is to be classified following some psychological 
principles. Whether “religious spirit” and “psychological principles” are 
themselves autonomous or derivative is itself a matter of controversy between 
thinkers of different persuasions. Sri Aurobindo follows psychological prin¬ 
ciples in characterising and classifying cultures. Material forms of civilisation, 
modes of production, types of Government and administration and the like, 
are, according to him, determined from within by the dominant psychologi¬ 
cal disposition of the age. In The Human Cycle he traces the development 
of the human mind in general and its changing character-traits, correlating 
them with appropriate institutional expressions. Means and mechanisms of 
civilisation and forms of culture are on ultimate analysis found to be cast in 
the moulds of human psycliology. 'The inner history of the development of 
human mind supporting and sustaining different types of civilisation and 
culture is more helpful than anything else in explaining external forms of 
our life and living. 

Sri Aurobiiido's concept of culture is essentially spiritual and compre¬ 
hensive. It includes both the inner psychology and outer sociology of human 
life and its environment. There i^also a teleological trend of perfection 
underlying every human culture. Some social anthropologists, especially the 
American ones, use the term culture in an all-comprehensive sense. Culture 
comprehends all aspects of social life, language and communication, modes 
of production and distribution, religion and morals and different forms of 
art, science and technology. 

Culture has been conceived by some as a value-neutral and by others 
as a value-loaded concept. In sociology and anthropology culture is generally 
used as a value-neutral concept. It is true that ethics and religion figure 
prominently in the works of sociology and anthropology. But the ap{»roadi 
there is positive and descriptive. Description of ethical or religious practices 
is not by itself si^ificant from any evaluation point of view. 

Of course this does not mean that culture has no value colocation at 
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all. When we say of a man “he is perfidy cultured** or “he is urbane and 
sophisticated** or “he is crude and rustitf*, each of these concepts has, may 
be somewhat indefinite, value significance of its own. In thb context culture 
is a body of norms and standa^s of perfection. In the scale of perfection 
human actions and dispositions are arranged in a graded manner. In the fiice 
of diverse usages of the concept of culture it would be wrong to suggest that 
there is only one correct view about it and the rest is indefensible. 

II 

What Sustain and What Destroy Civilisation and Culture 

Sri Aurobindo delineates the concepts of culture ind civilisation both 
diachronically or dynamically and synchronically or in the still frame of 
time. He thinks that through the different phases of the human cycle we are 
moving towards a definite goal, perfect end. Obviously all people of a parti¬ 
cular phase of the human cycle cannot be of identical, or even similar, dis¬ 
position. Diversity in unity is in the nature of all things and beings. Indivi¬ 
duals being free as they are cannot be uniformly shaped or influenced by 
their contemporary civilisation and culture. It cannot be truly said of every 
modern man that he is more civilised and cultured than his primitive fore¬ 
father. Environed by modern civilisation and culture man is always free not 
to be influenced by his attending circumstances. So “a primitive man in 
modern society” is not a contradiction in terms. What 1 am saying now is 
more a matter of exception than of general principle. All things being 
equal, environment of modern civilisation is much more helpful than that 
of primitive society in shaping and developing the personality of man. One 
can live contrary to the spirit of his time. But that does not negate the fact 
that the common run of mankind is influenced very much by the spirit of 
their time. 

Because of his mind, mental will and symbolic power, man is not tied 
down to his own and nature’s physical part of the existence. He can turn 
his mind on to its own workings and also to their physical and vital condi¬ 
tions. It is the faculty of free and intelligent will which is said to have enabled 
man to be civilised, to disengage himself from his material and vital condi¬ 
tions of living and growing, and to explore some possibilities of wider and 
deeper organisation. Man alone is symbolic and creative animal. Although 
human action is occasioned by some objective instance and directed towards 
some objective or objectified goal, the object is not to be over-emphasised, 
for that objectivity is transformed by our intelligent will-power into its own 
image. In other words, the subjective and symbolic powers of our reason 
impart a new character to what objectively influences and encourages our 
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mental functions. The essence of freedom of action or creative freedom am* 
sists not so much in removing external constraint as in assimilating and 
internalising them. The alchemy of assimilation and internalisation is a 
matter of experience and cultivation and not of demonstration. Rational will¬ 
power is of utmost importance in securing freedom for us, freedom from 
external pressures and fleeting impulses of the moment. The institutions and 
oiganisations of society arc essentially expressive of our stable rational dis¬ 
positions. 'I'hcy may be emotionally and impulsively enjoyed and exploited 
but in that case sooner or later they turn out to be useless form. Their good 
and beauty start disappearing. Social institutions should not be built up on 
the basis of fixed and cold reasoning either. For in that case they stifle the 
possibilities of human development in different directions. The human soul 
gets completely out of touch with the “feel” of social life. This formalistical 
drift of modern society is evident especially in its cultural sphere, in arts, 
painting and sculpture. 

The deep secret of the mental being is yet unknown to a man as a race. 
It is on the realisation of this deep secret that, Sri Aurobindo believes, a 
higher culture could be established. This higher culture is essentially an 
inner ailture and spiritual in character. The man in the street is still pre¬ 
dominantly vital. Instinct of possession is his dominant characteristic. If 
not otlierwise regulated or controlled, natural drift of his mind is towards 
possessive individualism. Of course this does not mean the re-appearance of 
crude materialism and old barbarism. The materialist and the barbarian 
identify the self with the body and the physical life. In the earliest period of 
the human cycle this complete identification was indeed a necessity. For it 
alone and alone could afford the common ground of human unity. That 
period is long over. 

Modern materialism or barbarism, is considerably different from the 
old one. The new findings of naturaband life sciences have discovered a new 
horizon before man. He has now good ground and strong reason to believe 
that the physical veil of nature more conceals than expresses the true and 
inner nature of reality. The physical nature separates man from man. It is 
only in the social space man finds a common ground to meet and to be united 
with fellow human beings. Underlying our social meeting ground or commu¬ 
nity there is a spiritual unity. Man must first know his true self and through 
the self the said unity. And that knowledge would be the basis of the richest 
and durable human unity. 

Sri Aurobindo draws a line of distinction between the message of the 
sages, “know th^elf’ and the message of the thinker, “educate thyself*. Self- 
knowl^ge is a difficult and serious proposition. Self-education is-an important 
proposition. Anything serious and difficult is generally avoided ch^ days- 
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The common man is generally interested to get something done either by 
machine or by others and not in doing it himself. Lack of self knowledge is 
the main reason why the modern man in the modern society is becoming in¬ 
creasingly dependent on others and as a result of which the sphere and 
importance of State activities are steadily increasing. 

Self-education is next best to self-knowledge. And man has opted for it. 
Education means ‘‘recognition by the race that the mind and not the life 
and the body are the man and that without the development of the mind he 
does not possess his true manhood”. Quite in keeping with the demand of 
the time-spirit our aim of education has been defined rather superficially. 
It primarily takes care of ‘‘intelligence and mental capacity and knowledge 
of the world and things" and only secondarily and imperfectly gives some 
moral training and develops the aesthetic faculties. Modem education lays 
emphasis more on capacity and utility and less on duty and refinement. 
Unless and until the vitalistic over-emphasis of the practical aspect of every¬ 
thing human is not regulated, tempered and refined by some superior forces 
of inner culture, the present drift is sure to persist. 

Sri Aurobindo thinks that modem industrial age is in a way returning 
to and developing in a different way the old Hellenic ideal. Our prafpnatism 
is thinly quoted by conventional ethics and aesthetics. Moreover, this culture 
has no deeper foundation to support it. It is an elite culture confined to a 
very thin layer of population and has no deep root in the life of the people. 
Rightly understood, culture is not a thing only of outer life, a mere elegance 
and ornament. Similarly, one might say, civilisation is not a mere state of 
civil society concerned only with the physical and vital aspects of man's 
living. An ornamental or a superficial culture dies a natural death, since it 
cannot draw its nourishment from the deeper reaches of the human mind 
and the life of the people at large. In support of his contention Sri Aurobindo 
refers to the ancient history of Greece and Rome. 

‘‘The old Hellenic or Graeco-Roman civilisation perished, among 
other reasons, because it only imperfectly generalist culture in its 
own society and was surrounded by huge masses of humanity who 
were still possessed by the barbarian habit of mind. Civilisation 
can never be safe so long as, confining the cultured mentality to a 
small minority, it nourishes in its bosom a tremendous mass of igno¬ 
rance, a multitude, a proletariat. Either knowledge must enlarge itself 
from above or be always in danger of submergence by the ignorant 
night from below. Still more must it be unsafe, if it allows enormous 
numbers of men to exbt outside its pale uninformed by its light, full 
of the natural vigour eff the barbarian, who may at any moment seize 
upon the physical weapons of the civilised without undeigoing an 
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intellectual transformation by tbeir culture. The Graeco-Roman 
culture perished from within and from without, from without by the 
floods of Teutonic barbarism, from within by the loss of its vitality."' 

Decay and death of civilisation and culture may be prevented by science 
and technology. People always try to defend their civilisation with the help 
of weapons. By resisting external aggression a culture can certainly save itself 
and survive for some time at least. Culture needs some inner nourishment 
as well. Sri Aurobindo says that science enables civilised races to defend 
themselv^ and their culture. Unless the less civilised races take the education 
in science and technology and appropriately equip themselves with their 
practical applications they are always at a disadvantage in war against the 
more civilis^ ones. This general truth has to be accepted with some quali¬ 
fication. Before the invention of ballistics and guns the outcome of war used 
to be determined primarily by the number and quality of the fighting people. 
Even now the man behind the gun is said to be more important than the 
gun itself. Of course in the event of unthinkable nuclear warfare the role 
of man is bound to be very negligible. It is very curious to note that what 
man produces at his technological best makes himself almost irrelevant in 
its practical use or application. Unless it is appropriately controlled by 
education, man’s own creation will definitely overtake him. This is one of 
the inherent paradoxes of the modern industrial and technological 
civilisation. 

A good system of education does not give man only that sort of power 
which has use-value but also that sort of power which enables him to regulate 
and control himself. Science is not to be valuol only for its practical use. 
It has a truth-value of its own, irrespective of its practical and technological 
consequences. Knowledge has a charm of its own. At least in some cases 
knowledge is an end itself, giving us a comprehension and vision of reality 
accompanied by a unique sense of satisfaction. 

Aggressiveness or militancy is no proof of the soundness of a culture. 
It is just the opposite. 


Ill 

Two Cultures : Ethical and Aesthetic 

The pursuit of the mental life for its own sake is what Sri Aurobindo 
calls culture. To reach the mental plane man has to pass through some other 
planes of existence in the course of evolution. ITie vital plane provides the 
base of barbarism which may be taken as the latest hour of the night before 
the bursting of the dawn of civilisation. I’he mental plane has two sides, 
the vital-mental and the active-mental. 'Fhe former is predominadtiy mpres- 
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sive of the subjective direction of the social evolution although with the 
objective as its occasion and the latter of the objective direction of the social 
evolution although subjection as its occasion. If the subjective direction of 
the mental being loses its objective orientation, its degeneration into a sort 
of egoism is inevitable. If, on the other hand, the objective direction is sub* 
jectively regulated by the intimacy and authenticity of knowledge, it tends 
to be a purposeless movement of endless journey. 

It is the tension and conflict between the subjective knowledge and 
intention and objective needs and demands that kindle the ethical and the 
aesthetic being in the man. I'he best possible balance between the two that 
man the rational animal can achieve by exercise of his 'dynamic power of 
intelligent will, the buddhi, is bound to be unsteady and imperfect. 

To Sri Aurobindo’s mind, Hellenism is the paradigm of aesthetic culture 
and Hebraism of ethical culture. There is undoubtedly a lot of difference 
between different forms of ethical culture. But they are found to exhibit 
some common features like emphasis on will-power> importance of character, 
self-mastery and self-discipline. Sparta, Republican Rome before its being 
Graecised and Puritan England are some of the notable forms of ethical 
culture. 'Fhe Puritan culture of England was more religious than ethical in 
its orientation. In spite of its emphasis on culture of conduct it gradually 
degenerated into a sort of “bourgeois respectability’’ and “Philistinism pure 
and simple” in the 19th century. 

1 do not know whether Sri Aurobindo had any acquaintance with Max 
Weber’s The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, the German 
original of which Die protestaniische Ethik und der Geist des Kapitalismus 
was published in the years 1904-5, more than a decade before Sri Aurobindo’s 
own work on the subject. The Human Cycle (1916-18) published in Arya. 
Max Weber also traces the spirit of capitalism to the Protestant ethic. 

The capitalist »)ciety, all said and done, makes man primarily money- 
minded and of acquisitive habit. The capitalist’s typical moral attitudes are 
all coloured with utilitarianism. To him honesty is useful beaiuse it assures 
credit. Punctuality, industry and frugality are virtues because they pay. But 
these unpleasant atid ugly aspects of capitalism obviously needs some ethico- 
religious justifications. Calvinism in the continent and Puritanism in 
England provided this much needed justification. Some such patently crude 
characteristics of capitalism as selfishness and unscrupulousness cannot be 
defended against all norms of traditional ethics without some ethical maxims 
and religious sanctions. 

Weber points out that the most important opponent with which the 
spirit x>f capitalism has had to struggle is tradition. For its self-establishment 
the spirit of capitalism has no other alternative but to fight the spirit of 
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traditionalism, to protest against it. The Protestant ethic has a dual role to 
play, negative and positive. Negatively speaking, it points out the typical,, 
conventional and obsolete characters of the contempcnrary culture as an un> 
critical extension of the traditional culture. Positively speaking, it proposes 
to give new meaning and content to the traditional concepts of ethics and 
religion and with some definite, modem and utilitarian ends in view. The 
apology of capitalism must rationalise and try to defend ihe obviously in¬ 
defensible practices connected with the pursuit of self-interests, money¬ 
making and wealth acquisition. By the early twentieth century, when Weber 
was writing his book the individualistic political, legal and economic insti¬ 
tutions became so well-established that capitalism needed no' longer the 
support of any religion and ethics.* 

It is very interesting to note how the apologist for capitalism makes 
virtues out of necessities. The capitalist needs the worker to work hard and 
wants to exploit him more so that he may make more profit. To lend an 
ethical sanction and religious justification to his profit motive he glorifies 
work. He quotes scriptures and authorities, “work is worship”; “waste of 
time is sin”; “sociability, idle talk, luxury, more sleeps than what is necessary 
for health arc all absolutely morally condemnablc” and so on. He rejects the 
life of contemplation as valueless and admires that of hard work, leading to 
money-making, as an ethical calling fulfilling God's desire.* Besides, ascetic 
importance is attached to “fixed calling” as an ethical justification of the 
modern specialised division of labour. Acquisition of wealth is not at all 
condemn^ unless it encourages idleness and sinful enjoyment of life or it 
turns out to be inconsistent with the practice of “work is worship”. Acquisi¬ 
tive activity is justified by tagging it to the advisability of limit^ consump¬ 
tion. Limited consumption implies accumulation of capital through ascetic 
compulsion to save.* One can thus easily multiply the instances how the 
underlying implications of the ascetic snaxims of English Puritanism account 
for the origin and spirit of capitalism. Puritanism has been rightly diarac- 
terised as English Hebraism. And it is no accident that the Jewish com¬ 
munity, given scope and opportunity, has shown exceptional success in the 
capitalist enterprises. 

From this we must not conclude that Jewish people have not excelled 
in other spheres of life. Social generalisations are always of limited character. 
In fact contrary forces interplay in every society and in every age. The 
environment of Puritanism, for instance, did not prevent the rise of a unique 
genius like Rembrandt. It is true that Puritan tolerates artistic pursuits 
but he always insists on their meam-value, means leading to the glorification 
and expression of God in all works of man. He allows man to a^uire-goods 
only as a trustee of Gcxi. 
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Weber observes: 

“This worldly Protestant asceticism.... acted powerfully against 
the spontaneous enjoyment of possessions; it restricted consumption, 
espedally of luxuries. On the other hand, it had the psychological 
effect of freeing the acquisition of goods from the inhibitions of tradi¬ 
tionalistic ethics. It broke the bonds of the impulse of acquisition in 
that it not only legalised it, but... looked upon it as directly willed 
by God”.* 

Thinkers are not unanimous on the point whether culture is a unifying 
or differentiating force. Rightly understo^, religious culture, based on some 
or other form dE monotheism, should be or lc;^d to a universal culture. But 
historical facts do not confirm this expectation or conjecture. Catholic 
culture, for instance, is not as tolerant as its name might suggest. Nor the 
Protestant culture has always lived up to its protestant profession. Often it 
has been found to be an ally of political conservativism and economic status- 
quoism. Further, one might point out, Hinduism has allowed rigid and irra¬ 
tional stratification within its fold despite the fact that of all well-known 
religions it is least institutionalised. 

These days when we are being constantly told of the inevitable class 
character of culture, it is really refreshing to remember Mathew Arnold’s 
view that the role of culture is essentially unifying. And it is said to be the 
meeting point of all classes. What culture requires for its development is an 
ordered state of society. It is on this ground that Arnold contrasts culture to 
anarchy.* Sri Aurobindo's classification of culture resembles very much 
Arnold’s. Arnold says, culture is a study of perfection.' Culture may be purely 
scientific, scientific, or ethical. His own preference is for the latter, i.e., ethical 
culture. Culture gives light and sweetness. The men of culture are social 
and sociable by disposition. They try to remove from society whatever is 
dark in it and thus to humanise it more and more by disseminating sound 
ideas and by preaching and practising noble ideals. A good society must be 
a free society otherwise it cannot be an ethical society. Freedom is essential 
for the attainment of perfection. It is granted that so long the individual 
stands low in the scale of perfection, the State cannot grant unrestricted 
freedom to the citizen. If the State authority is weakened and society remains 
divided into the Barbarians, the Philistines and the Populace, anarchy is 
unavoidable. Anardiy is the main enemy of culture. Culture is the meeting 
point of all the three dasses. Hence the necessity of authority and it should 
be based on right reason and fine spirit. 

In spite of their different class attitudes, the Barbarians (the aristocratic 
class), the Philistines (the middle dass) and the Populace (the poor dass) 
may be united by! the universal human spirit and on the common meeting 
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ground of culture. Culturally they may be united but not politically. For 
the representatives of the diflPerent classes are obliged to please their respec« 
tive electorate’s natural humours and taste for tlie bathos. The Barbarian 
' culture means, among other things, the care for the body and all manly ex¬ 
ercises, high spirit, choice, manners, prowess and distinguished bearing. The 
Barbarian culture is almost entirely external and decorative. The Philistines 
have little or no liking for sweetness and light. They want a grand mechani¬ 
cal life, worldly splendour, security, power, pleasure, simulate morality and 
pretended religion. Their morality is superficial and religiosity simulated. 
The Populace want the liberty of behaving as they like, marching and 
meeting where they like and crying and breaking what they like. 

It is clear that Arnold is not in fovour of any of tlicse cultures. His classi¬ 
fication is very clear-cut but may not be entirely correct. To make out his 
own points on culture he highlights and even dramatises the negative features 
of the Barbarian, Philistine and popular or mass cultures. It is not necessarily 
true that all Barbarian cultures are superficial and decorative in character. 
The identity of what we call Barbarian culture is often misconstrued by us. 
An alien culture, especially when it is primitive, is taken to be and charac¬ 
terised as barbarian. Our “modern” orientation or too much pre-occupation 
with our own culture is responsible for taking as barbarian other alien or 
little known cultures. This is a typical and fallacious attitude of the positivist 
mind. A man shut up in windowless culture can hardly be expected to be 
foir to a culture to which he is a stranger and for which he has no sympathy. 
Sympathetic understanding is a primary requisite to do away with defects 
and danger of cultural lag or distance. Secondly, the use of the term Philistine 
is value-loaded and expressive of a critical attitude. It is undoubtedly true 
that mechanical^ material and hedonic are some of very appropriate words 
necessarv for the description of contemporary bourgeois culture. But it 
would be an over-simplification to suggest that there is nothing subtle, 
sophisticated or sweet in this culture. In fact, vigour, fastness and adaptabi¬ 
lity are some of the most remarkable characteristics of it. Perhaps the most 
baneful effect of bourgeois culture is selfishness. Its accent on the ethics of 
success leads to acceptance or rejection of everything in terms of end-value 
in total disregard of means-value. This exposes the inner paradox of bour¬ 
geois culture. To get to his end what a man has to initially forget is the end 
itself and not the means leading to it. 'I'his is the quintessence of Niskama 
Dharma. Finally, one cannot fail to notice Arnold’s unsympathetic descrip¬ 
tion of the culture of the Populace or proletarian culture. It is rather 
simplistic to suggest that the proletarian masses do not know what to do with 
the liberty, or that they cry and break whatever they like. 'Their lack ^ edu¬ 
cation does not take away what experience imparts them. They knuvf- what 
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they lack and what they need. Over-impressed by our own culture and lack 
of reflective consciousness of the hictors influencing our own cultural evalua* 
tion. we fail to assess other cultures, especially their value components, 
aesthetic and ethical, in their proper perspective. We often forget that the 
nicest flowers of our culture might appear quite absurd, ridiculous or 
inelegant in the eye of people of different but quite comparable cultures. It 
is not easy to get over the attending epistemic difficulties of cultural rela¬ 
tivity. Universal culture might provide a mere notional solution of the 
problem. But it is a quite different proposition to live and breathe a universal 
culture. 

Arnold’s clear-cut classification of cultures is descriptively inadequate. 
The three types of culture he speaks of are primarily to be taken as ideal types 
rather than description of specific cultures. What is true of Arnold’s dassifi- 
cation is true also of Sri Aurobindo’s. Sri Aurobindo speaks of a supra-rational 
and universal spiritual ailture which connects and provides essential unity 
of all cultures. Arnold speaks of some exceptional human beings who belong 
to none of the above-mentioned class-cultures, but who by virtue of their 
general human spirit understand the problems of all other classes and success¬ 
fully try to solve and co-ordinate them. Curiously enough, Arnold charac¬ 
terises these children of light and sweetness as aliens. In practice, ideal types 
turn out to be of two broad forms, Hebraism and Hellenism, “the governing 
idea of Hellenism is spontaneity of consciousness; that of Hebraism strictness 
of consciousness*** 

The leading ideas of Hebraism arc self-control, discipline, uniformity 
and morality. Arnold and Sri Aurobindo arc in complete agreement in their 
characterisation of this rigorous culture. The rigours of this culture cannot 
be said to be always consistent with the aims and actions of the individual 
or the aggregate. We know of many individuals of the business community 
in our society who apparently live a very austere life but do not hesitate to 
exploit or even to endanger the health of others to satisfy their lust for 
money. Behavioural austerity, and proflt-motive may well co-exist in the 
Hebraic human character. The question is whether this co-existence can be 
peaceful and permanent without deforming the intended Hebraic character 
itself. 

One may pertinently observe here that distortion of Hebraism by itself 
is not a valid criticism of this form of culture. Nonetheless it has to be admit¬ 
ted that the validity or otherwise of a particular concept of culture is to be 
primarily determined by its historical development and application and not 
in terms of its internal coherence or abstract theoretical plausibility. The 
history of imperialism and its defenders, for instance, frequently refer to 
Hebraism and argue that foreign domination is not meant for exploitation 
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but for liberation o£ the backward countries from poverty and ignorance. It 
is interesting to note that almost all imperial nations invoke ideology and 
ethics in justification of their aggression and domination. They aim at inter' 
nal discipline and external expansion. Any expansion that is not animated 
by the spirit of love and cooperation is bound to rely more on physical force 
than on ethical persuasion for its continuance. 

Any discipline that is imposed on man without being consented to by 
him may serve some dying cause but not without disturbing the natural 
development of his character. One-sided emphasis on discipline of character 
cannot give man the abiding delight of living. The rigours of Spartan and 
disciplined Hebraic culture and Kantian morals take away the sweetness of 
life. Sri Aurobindo observes, the man of ethical culture "tends to distrust art 
and the aesthetic sense as something lax and emollient, something in its 
nature undisciplined and by its attractive appeals to the jiassions and ctno* 
tions destructive of a high and strict self-control.” In the early Republican 
Rome every measure was taken to repel the Hellenic influence on the Roman 
people because of its alleged corrupting character. Similarly Sparta did not 
allow an iota of aesthetic culture to grow within its realm except only in the 
form of martial music and poetry. Rigorous ethical culture entertains and 
encourages man) customs and practices whiih, by e\ery test, should be con¬ 
demned as cruel or immoral and impedes the development of the gentler 
and more delicate side of moral character and amduct. The delight of living 
demands freedom of living, gi'owing and perfecting all human faculties, good 
and beautiful. "I'hc human mind needs to think, feel, enjoy, expand; expan¬ 
sion is its very nature and restriction is only useful to it in so far as it helps 
to study, guide and strengthen its expansion.”* 

The main determining forces of aesthetic culture are beauty, enjoyment 
and freedom. I'he most pure form of this culture was found in the Athenes 
of Chidias and Sophocles. A refined aefthetic sense suffused art, music, drama, 
poetry, sculpture and architecture of the time. The philosophical ideas of 
the contemporary thinkers have earned a proverbial importance for their 
aimlessness. They lacked in steadiness. The Sophoclean Athenes is known 
for its tepid, conventional and customary morality and superficial religion 
characterised by its pleasant rites and festisals, artistic creation and aesthetic 
enjoyment. It was an age of beauty but without any character and stability. 
It is this urge of the human mind to ex[}and without being steady and witli- 
out assuming a character accounts for its rather quick decline within a cen¬ 
tury. The form of beauty overran its content and the art of rhetorical persua¬ 
sion carried away man from his feeling for and of truth.** The structure 
of an aesthetical culture without an ethical foundation, without commitment 
to truth and justice, is bound to be unstable. 
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The reactiAi of the subsequent thinkers and artists against this brief 
and ^orious period of ancient Greece is very interesting and instructive to 
note. Sri Aurobindo observes, “Plato... felt himself obliged first to censure 
and then to banish the poets from his ideal polity". One might controvert 
whether Plato really intended to exclude Fine Arts from his Republic. But 
his strictures against aimless aesthetic culture and his approval of a virile 
culture are unmistakable. Dunning emphasises this point when he writes: 
“The apriori and idealising method of Plato’s political philoso¬ 
phy does not conceal even from the casual reader the intimate relation 
between the doctrines enunciated and the currents of practical Greek 
politics. It does not require the explicit eulogy of Sparta whicli several 
times occurs to reveal that the Peloponnesian state and the system she 
represents constitute the model from which the philosopher draws 
his inspiration."" 

'I'lie inadequacy and unsatisfiictoriness of what follows in practice from 
an one-sided aesthetic culture deeply impressed the contcm|X)rary thinkers 
and they were trying to find a way out and draw a blue-print along the line. 
'I'his view is clearly confirmed by Toynbee also. 

“In adapting the Spartan system to their own ideas they (the 
Athenian post-war philosophers) sought to improve upon it in two 
ways: first by working it out to its logical extremes and, secondly, by 
the imposition of a sovereign intellectual caste (Plato’s “Guardians"), 
in the likeness of the Athenian philosophers [austere rationalists] 
tiiemselves, upon die Spartiate military caste, which is to be taught 
to play a second fiddle in the Utopian ordiestra.’’” 

'I'hc aesthetic view of life needs a solid basis of well-formed character for 
its establishment and accepUince. Otherwise the cult of beauty which depends 
entirely on spontaneity and has no definite character of its own gradually 
loses its sense of direction and turns out to be blind or aimless. Similarly the 
religion without any spiritual foundation and of the superficial aesthetic type 
tends to degenerate into coiTuption. Sri Aurobindo refers to luly of the 
Renaissance as a dear eiumpre of the insufficiency of the aesthetic view of 
life." Action, Hallam, Michdet, Voltaire and Burckhardt, among others, 
regard Renaissance as pre-eminently a revival of dassical rationalism. Sri 
Aurobindo rejects this view. According to him, this is not correct at least in 
the case of its birthplace, Italy. When Russell says, “the long centuries of 
ascetism were foigotten in riot of art, poetry and pleasure", we find a con¬ 
firmation of Sri Aurobindo’s view of the Renaissance. The riotous culture of 
beauty opened wide the door of the revival of learning, philosophical and 
sdentiiic. But the aesthetic culture of the period was so completely devoid of 
the ethical impulse and content that it was deeply resented and strongly 
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protested against. The voice of resentment and protest was raised first from 
Italy itself by Savonarala, a Horentian friar, but found more organised ex¬ 
pression in the ethical minded Teutonic nations. This provided the back¬ 
ground to Reformation. Italy could not get back her own national character 
until Mazzini supplemented her a«thetic culture by the revival of a new 
impulse of will, self-discipline and self-mastery. 

'I'hc creation of a higher culture than the aesthetic and ethical ones 
demands their true integration. The creative initiative should come from 
intelligent will, the will that has an eye to see and see through, the will that 
has nourishc'd but not captivated by the sense of good or beauty. Man alone 
has that unique faculty of reason and rational will which enables him to 
integrate the purposes of the ethical impulse and the potentialities of the 
aesthetic emotion both in our inner and outer life. Sri Aurobindo finds in 
the Reformation of Europe a vindication of the freedom of the religious 
mind. It was an iiisurgcncc not so much of the reason but of the moral 
instinct and its ethical need. 'The task of organising the resolt against the 
dogmatic religious mind was left to Science. The Reformation marked the 
end of dogmatism and only the beginning of rationalism but not its establish¬ 
ment. Its dominant orientation was more ethical and religious than rational 
and aesthetic. 'I’ruth and right were the key words of the age. 'I'lie spirit of 
the age found wonderful expression in Erasmus and Luther. 

Aesthetic impulse should be given a character and ethical one a direction 
and beauteous form if they arc to be of durable type and lasting value. The 
autonomy of willing and feeling faculties .should not be taken as a justifica¬ 
tion for rejecting the claim of reason to provide them a clearer and self- 
conscious idea of their objective. Except reason the other two faculties of 
mind are said to be engrossed in themselves and when any of them seizes 
hold of man it carries him away straight in that way without affording him 
at all the frcc'dom and opportunity to^ealise the rationality of the means and 
the value of the goal. A settled habit of feeling, which is not quite conscious 
of the qualities of the felt, is not by itself of much significance. The same 
perhaps may be said of a blindly settled habit of willing. If we will and 
persist in willing something just under the pressure of the past experience 
and without being cognitively persuaded of the rightness or goodness of the 
object of will, our will is devoid of any ethical content. All human faculties 
have their own law and logic, but it is not possible for every man to discover 
them individually and clearly. Sri Aurobindo thinks that feeling or willing 
cannot co-ordinate the diff^ent functions of the human mind. I'he nature 
and result of mental activities make it abundantly clear that mind does 
act in a co-ordinated way. I'he task of co-ordination has been attributed to 
reason. 
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The role of reason is to undo the miseffects of functional exclusiveness of 
feeling and willing and to enable them to be reflective and through reflection 
coH>perative between themselves. Reason is credited with a unique power. 
Remaining faithful to its own law and. logic it may simultaneously attend, 
understand amd co-ordinate the movements of feeling and willing. At the 
intervention of reason, feeling and willing are released from their immediacy 
and then they can reflect on their own content and objective. 

This line of Sri Aurobindo’s analysis of the human mind and its faculties 
and functions remind one of Kane and his followers. T: H. Green, for 
example, says, “the determination of will by reason ... which constitutes 
moral freedom or autonomy must mean its determination by an object whidi 
a person willing, in virtue of his reason, presents to himself, that object con¬ 
sisting in the realisation of an idea of perfection in and by himself Similarly 
one might explicate aesthetic autonomy in terms of man’s realisation of an 
idea of harmony or a beauteous form in and by himself. In so flir as Sri 
Aurobindo is concerned the exclusiveness of the mental faculties is confined 
to the superficial sense-mind, the empirical mind. The deeper reaches of the 
human mind are spiritually integrated and know no line of sharp demarca¬ 
tion in between themselves. 


IV 

Two Cultures: Transcendental and Hedonic 

Man may use reason for its own sake, for disinterested pursuit of know¬ 
ledge which gives him freedom, delight and intellectual culture and power. 
Rational will has a direction and a capacity to organise or constitute by 
appropriate actions the object and aim of its will. In fact all human institu¬ 
tions in some way or other answer our persistent and rational will. Obviously 
its converse is not true. All that we need and will cannot be realised by us 
because of our limited actual capacity. In its free formulations of ideals, 
reason tends to soar high above tjie actual and limiting conditions of our life 
and society. Reason has both speculative and practical functional dimensions. 
It has both analytic powers, sorting, sifting and classifying the objects of 
experience, and synthetic powers, organising and systematising the unit- 
objects of experience. In spite of its sense-inclination, reason of the empirical 
mind can woxk at abstract and theoretical levels. In our ordinary level of 
existence reason is an extraordinary power. 

“Reason is science, it is conscious art, it is invention. It is observa¬ 
tion and can seize and arrange truth of facts; it is speculation and can 
extricate and forecast truth of potentiality. It is the idea and its ful¬ 
filment, the ideal and its bringing to fruition. It can look through the 
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immediate appearance and unveil the hidden truths observed in it It 
is the servant and yet the master of all utilities; and it can. putthig 
away all utilities, seek disinterestedly truth for its own sake and by 
finding it reveal a whole world of new possible utilities Therefore 
it is a sovereign power by which man has become possessed of himself, 
student and master of his own force, the godhead or which the other 
godheads in him have leaned for help in their ascent; it has been the 
Prometheus of the mythical parable, the helper, the instructor, elevat¬ 
ing friends, civiliser of mankind.” 

Sri Aurobindo's understanding of the role of reason has two aspects in it. 
what reason is and what reason should be. In its positive role, reason is a 
coordinator of other foculties of the human mind. But it can achieve some¬ 
thing more in the light of the spirit. It has both a discursive function and 
also a unifying one. When rationalists like Spinoza characterise reason as a 
non-competitive and universal good they obviously highlight the universal 
function of reason. Reason is neither an entity nor a substance. It is whatever 
it is in and through the being and doing of man. A .society cannot be rational 
on its own account. Its rationality or otherwise depends upon the functional 
quality of the mind of the concerned human beings. Reason may act as a 
disinterested power surveying and unifying the different functions of the 
mind without being involved in their limiting and differentiating grooves. 
But often, as we all know, reason works under the strong forces of the 
[^ysical-vital life. 

It is the second aspect of reason's functioning that is empliaslsed by 
empiricists. David Hume, for instance, says^ "when I give preference to one 
set of arguments above another, I do nothing but decide from my feeling 
concerning the superiority of their influence.” If reason is defined in this 
infra-rational and emotive way, then rational good cannot commend itself 
for universal acceptance. According to the empiricist, that object is good 
the contemplation of which evokes an emotional approval towards it in most 
men. Emotions of approval are said to be caused by what is immediately 
pleasant either to us or to some other men and what is useful in the sense 
that they must be ultimately and indirectly productive of pleasure either to 
us or to some other men. 

Sri Aurobindo does not deny this positive role or correct description of 
what reason ordinarily does as a matter of fact. But he refuses to accept that 
this is all what reason is capable of doing and achieving. Positive reason per¬ 
forins an instrumental role and is subject to the narrow and egoistic limita¬ 
tions of the sense-mind. Reason may be given a different orientation, spiritual 
orientation. The spiritual mind is all-inclusive or integral, ^ve^ bree play 
to the aaivity of reason and functions of the sense-mind, and dihesets them 
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to the unity oC the individual and society. According to Sri Aurobindo, it 
is 'the nodus of the persistent individual and persistent aggregate life”. 

Sri Aurobindo is aware that the spiritualism has often been mistaken and 
criticised as a sort of transcendentalism, metaphysical denial of the sense 
world. In the name of religion and spirituality, as we had occasion to refer 
before, poverty has been practically confirmed, austerity glorified and cx- 
fdoitation indirectly justified. Many pro-Marxist thinkers, who are other* 
wise very critical of philosophical empiricism and ethical emotivism, have 
particularly attadted this interpretation of spiritualism. Whether this inter¬ 
pretation is a correct interpretation or an intended one is of course a different 
question. 

'This sort of transcendental spiritualism gives rise to what Herbert 
Marcuse calls “affirmative culture”.The spiritual good is just opposed to 
the material good elevated somewhere beyond the reach of human senses. 
Epistemological dualism between sense and reason corresponds to ethical 
dualism between material good and spiritual good. Spiritual good cannot be 
known by the sense-mind. We need a sort of rational insight, a third eye, 
to know what is spiritually good, good for ever and good for all. 

“By affirmative culture is meant that culture of the bouigcois 
epoch which led in the course of its own development to the segregation 
from civilization of the mental and spiritual world as an independent 
realm of value that is also considered superior to civilization. Its deci¬ 
sive characteristic is the assertion of a universally obligatory, eternally 
belter and more valuable world that must be unconditionally affirmed: 
a world essentially difEerent from the factual world of the daily 
struggle for existence, yet realizable by every individual for himself 
'from within', without any transformation of the state of fact. It is 
only in this culture that value which elevates them above the everyday 
sphere. Their reception becomes an act of celebration and exaltation.” 

The pro-Marxist thinks that boui^eois culture suffers from an anxiety 
complex. This culture conceals the unpleasant and ugly conditions of social 
life. Defenders of this culture extol some abstract values, ethical and 
aesthetic, unrelated to the material conditions of life. In order to justify this 
rootless view of culture they have to develop an elaborate speculative system. 
Spiritual man, intuitive knowledge, self-evident theory of truth, permanence 
in change, beauty underlying the ugly freedom within bondage are some of 
the main elements of the system. To beautify the soul man is asked to 
forget his bodily misery. To be good he is asked to cultivate and realise the 
virtues of poverty and austerity. The constraints of the mode of production 
and distribution of the capitalist system force a man to be lonely or atomic 
purdy as a matter of fact. “Factual loneliness is sub-limited to metaphysical 
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loneliness and, as such, is accorded the entire aura and rapture o{ innor 
jdenitude alongside external poverty." 

The pithMarxist critique of bourgeois culture is understandable and to 
a certain extent acceptable to Sri Aurobindo. But the narrow connotation 
of spiritualism attacked by the Marxist is not what Sri Aurobindo proposed 
to defend. In fact he in his own way scathingly criticises bourgeois civilisa¬ 
tion and culture. In "The Two Negations: I'he Materialist Denial and the 
Refusal of the Ascetic" of The Life Divine Sri Aurobindo argues that) the 
materialist denial of the beyond and the spiritualist rejection of the transient 
are two untenable extremes. As a corrective to ascetism he recommends 
materialism, materialism with a difference. It brings us nearer to the intricate 
operation of the forces of physical nature and enables us to discover the 
laws underlying the chaotic multiplicity of the physical things. Ma’terialism 
is self-corrective. Its own pre^ess makes it conscious of its own inadequacy. 
Falliblism of science is indication of the limitation of science and also of the 
scientist's awareness of the same. 

From the materialist’s mistake one must not condude that the 
iranscendentalist is right in denying the importance of what is tiansient and 
worldly. The superficial or the positivistic affirmation of physical realities is 
a negation of supra-physical r^lities. The reason is very simple. Sri Auro¬ 
bindo observes, the glimpses of supra-physical realities acquired by positi¬ 
vistic methods are “stiU crude and defective". This materialistic denial or 
positivistic affirmation is not the last word in man's quest for deeper truth 
and higher reality. Sri Aurobindo speaks of subtle senses witnessing physical 
facts b^ond the range of corporeal organs. 

While we must avoid the pitfall of the materialist denial of the spiri¬ 
tual range of reality, Sri Aurobindo warns us, we cannot afford to ally our¬ 
selves with the revolt of spirit against the material world, the world of sense 
perception. • 

"It is this revolt of Spirit against Matter that for two thousand 
years, since Buddhism disturb^ the balance of the old Aryan world, 
has dominated increasingly the Indian mind ... all have lived in the 
shadow of the great Refusal and the final end of life for all is the garb 
of the ascetic... renunciation the sole path of knowledge, acceptation 
of physical life the act of the ignorant, cessation from birth the right 
use (ff the human birth, the call of the Spirit, the recoil from 
Matter."** 

Marcuse’s criticism of the affirmative culture rests on a superficial appre¬ 
ciation of the spiritual culture. From Sri Aurobindo’s point of view positivis¬ 
tic affirmation is not the only possible or even the right sorruf.affinnation. 
"We seek indeed a laiger and completer affirmation.."” Thia kffmtnation is 
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essentially spiritual in diaracter. Spirituality does not flourish in the void. 
It is based on the material conditions of life* on the power and joy of life. 
Stupendous vitality, prolific creativity and material abundance are the ranges 
which the spiritual mind conquers. The spiritual mentality is the founda¬ 
tion of Indian culture and civilisation. It rejects no part of human life, vital 
or intellectual. On the contrary, it affirms both the joy of life and exploration 
of reason. ‘It is a great error to suppose that spiritualitv flourishes best in 
an impoverished soil with the life half-killed and the ifltellect discouraged 
and intimidated.*’*' Sri Aurobindo is unmistakably for an integral spiritual 
culture which is opulent in vitality and opulent in intellectuality. He notes 
in the ancient Indian spirit a strong intellectuality which is “at once austere 
and rich, robust and minute, powerful and delicate, massive in principle 
and curibus in detail”. In The Foundations of Indian Culture Sri Aurobindo 
shows with a plethora of examines drawn from the history of Indian art, 
literature and polity that the Indian spirit has wonderfully harmonised 
vitality and intellectuality on its broad and sure foundation. 

The broad and deeper interpretation of Indian culture offered by Sri 
Aurobindo should not lead one to believe that it has been accepted and 
practised in the correct way. The metaphysical bias dominated the Indian 
mind. That does not mean that we or our forefathers were quite oblivious 
of the importance of Kama, sense-life, or Art ha, economic life. But since the 
transcendental attitude, a resultant of the metaphysical bias, got the better of 
other attitudes of life, the typical Indian mind started looking down upon 
the pursuits of pleasure and money. In the order of values sacrifice, tolera¬ 
tion and austerity have been ratol higher over the values like enjoyment and 
acquisition. It is not that Hedonic tradition is unknown to the Indian culture 
or that sense pleasure has always been dubbed as a natural quality of bodily 
sensation devoid of any ethical content: The basic point of Hedonism and 
utilitarianism has been conceded and this concession has been grudging, 
more factual and less evaluative in character. Necessity and utility are matters 
of foct and not of values. The metaphysical bias and transcendental logic 
succeeded in abstracting the order of value from that of fact, product from 
the process, extolling the former in isolation from the latter. 

A degenerate form of a culture should not be singled out for the purpose 
of criticism. In the context of Indian culture it has been repeatedly argued 
that its practical aspect or behavioural exterior should not be taken too 
seriously. To understand it properly one is often advised to get into its soul, 
spiritual ingoings and depth. This advice is well taken by the sympathetic 
critic. But even then the question remains whether the identity of a culture 
is to be found only in its spiritual depth in total disregard of its material 
forms and behavioural manifestations. 
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In fairness to Sri Aurobindo it has to be clearly admitted that he has 
dosely looked into this question. Notwithstanding his metaphysical bias he 
tries to discover and demonstrate a continuous thread between spiritual 
ingoings and material outgoings of Indian culture. He is not one oi those 
superficial philosophers of Indian culture who is easily vulnerable to the 
Marxist criticism, as echoed by Marcuse, for instance, that abstraction of the 
spiritual from the material and glorification of the former at the expense ci 
the latter are the requirements of the feudal and bourgeois modes of produc* 
tion and exploitation. In fact Sri Aurobindo does not resort to abstractionist 
strategy. One might say, his is an integrationist strategy. He proposes to 
integrate the two aspects of culture, the outer and the inner, and, what is 
more interesting to note, in reality they are integrated. The question of 
integration comes up in a big way before us only because the interest and 
attention of the sense-mind are almost exdusively confined to what is outer 
and easily perceptible. Once man developes his inlook, he ceases to be satis¬ 
fied with what is furnished by his senses and starts making use of his powerful 
intuitive capacity, he discovers a new world, a larger and richer world than 
he is ordinarily conscious of. Sri Aurobindo refuses to accept the dualism 
between fact and value. He rejects utilitarianism in its classical form, but 
is quite persuaded of its relevance in life. 

“Utility is a fundamental principle of existence and all fundamental 
principles of existence are in the end one; therriore it is true that 
the highest good is also the highest utility... Good, not utility, must 
be the principle and standard of good, otherwise we fall into the 
hands of that dangerous pretender expediency whose whole method 
is alien to the ethical... There is only one safe rule for the ethical 
man, to stick to his principle of good, his instinct for good, his intui¬ 
tion of good and to govern by that his conduct.*'*' 

In terms of spiritual intuitioif Sri Aurobindo proposes to integrate the 
inner and the outer life of man. To ensure their integration and prevent 
dash between them man has to free himself from his servile subjection to 
the sense-mind and disengage the intdlect from its function of turning pas¬ 
sions and instincts into epical ideals. In other words, the intellect is not to 
be used to rationalise what is infra-rational. On the contrary, it has to discover 
the rationale underlying human passions, emotions and instincts. Man can 
do it only when he is guided by spiritual power and lig^t. This power is not 
something alien to our own nature and this light is not to he borrowed 
from a different world. Social existence, daily life and thousand other 
•small and big pre-occupations of man do not in any way stand on his way 
to realise the unity between his inner being and his oute^.enyiromnent. 
In feet, the reflective man does not quite kmw where his lends and 
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environment starts. Being may be alienated from its root-reference and objec¬ 
tified by abstract reasoning, and environment incorporated and assimilated 
by intuitive consciousness within the being. The line of demarcation between 
the two cannot be clearly drawn and maintained. The dialectic of being and 
environment, man and nature, effects increased integration between the two. 
lliis correct perspective is not dear before the sense-mind. Pull of instjnet. 
drive of emotion and turmoil of passion provide him a juxtaposed picture 
of man and environment. Unless man's intellect is calmed and illumined by 
spiritual power and light, he cannot quite see how natural stimulations and 
social connections could present him a lavish and manifold opportunity to 
discover and express the deeper reaches and higher heights of his being. 
'Fhe spiritual standpoint enables him to realise that his so-called material 
environment and social situation are in different ways constitutive of his own 
being. This also opens up before him a new dimension of relationdiip be¬ 
tween himself and otherselves. The rdation between the subjective and the 
objective is re-discovered at a deeper level where the subjective is a door-way 
to the objective and the objective a field of freedom for the subjective. With¬ 
out a creative and dynamic integration between the two an ethical society 
and an ethical culture cannot be established and maintained. 

For otherwise moral values, unsustained by live and creative intentions, 
would tend to degenerate into dead conventions. Norms turn out to be mere 
forms. This is a typical symptom of the typal-conventional age. Strongly under 
the influence of this age human reason is unable to grasp the true meaning 
of Good. Good is an indefinable quality of the object of human desire. Intui- 
tionists like Moore and Ross maintain that this quality is there in the very 
nature of the object and not attributed to it by the human mind. Sri 
Aurobindo thinks that basic values like Good and Beauty are not creation of 
man. Sense-mind perceives them as pleasant and useful. Spiritual mind can 
apperceive them as Good, Right, Beauty and Just. But their existence or sub¬ 
sistence is said to be both eternal and historical, subjective and objective at 
the same time. Values are expressed but not exhausted in time-process. Their 
time-forms may be eroded, distorted and worn out. But their locus is eternal. 
It is impossible for the or^nary human mind to follow the relation between 
the historical forms and expressions of the basic values and their eternal locus. 
It has been claimed that the spiritual mind is not subject to this limitation 
and disability. 

Every culture has a career of its own and it can be studied for theoreti¬ 
cal or anidytical purposes independently of the life of the concerned pMple. 
But in fact traits and qualities of the individual human beings are ultimate 
constituents and determinants of the character of a particular culture. For 
dassificatory purpose we differentiate ethical culture from aesthetic culture. 
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Every culture has multiple value commitments reflective the diffdrent 
aspe^ and intentions of the basic humaa nature. Because of its dominant 
ethical bias a particular culture is characterised as ethical. That obvioudy 
does not mean that it lacks in aesthetic orientation. The same is true of an 
aesthetic culture as well. Man is the basic unit of society and therefore his 
intention and action cani|pt but somdiow be reflect^ in his cultural 
environment. 

The search for beauty and the search for good are native to human 
nature. The object of search is real indepoident of him and his intention 
is to realise it. llie denial of this position results in committing the hedonistic 
fellacy, viz. to define good in terms of utility and beauty in terms of pleasure. 
It is well known that some virtues, love of knowledge e.g., have no apparent 
use-value. Similarly, one might point out, the tragic sense of life far from be¬ 
ing pleasant is marked by a sort of drawing painfulness, melancholic beauty, 
but its aesthetic value is undeniable. Morality and beauty of a society depend 
upon the development and strength of the ethical aesthetic traits of the con¬ 
cerned individuals. 1 say “development and strength" because the origin of 
these two sentiments are there in the very roots of our life. Aesthetic enjoy¬ 
ment and ethical satisfaction work almost as instincts of human nature. Both * 
in our ethical and aesthetic pursuits the xtde of reason is intermediary or 
tertiary. It discerns, corrects, enlightens and points out the deficiencies and 
the crudities of our ethical and aesthetic instincts and impulses and tries to 
lay down certain criteria and norms to improve and purify our conduct and 
appreciation by superior taste and valid Imowledge. "A complete and uni¬ 
versal appreciation of beauty and the making entirely beautiful our whole 
life and being must surely be a necessary character of the perfect individual 
and the perfect society.”** 

The common denominator of all basic values, good, beauty and truth, 
is harmony. Whether it is a work of grt or right conduct or a true statement 
it must satisfy certain rules of harmony and must reject elements of incom¬ 
patibility. Even when elements of apparent incompatibility are admitted, 
they are admitted deliberately to heighten a particular intended effect of 
unity or harmony. "Beauty is the mutual adaptation of the several factors in 
an occasion of experience."*' It would be wrong to believe that the products 
of an^etic imagination are not subject to any law or criterion. The very 
possibility of aesthetic judgement is indicative of the law-governed diaiacter 
of aesthetic process and product. I speak of process in addition to products 
because, I know, little reflection would show that even aesthetic appreciation 
admits ci gradation and valuation. It is in this context one has to realise 
the importance of the Kantian concept of the free lawffilness of beauty. 
Artist's imagination is not licensed for flight from reality or truth. His fre^ 
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dom of imagination has its inner compulsion or regulation. Without triviali- 
sing the concept of truth one has to understand how the artist is faithful or 
true to his aesthetic experience and what prevents him to express something 
else within a time-frame. ‘*The work of art which on a given occasion a given 
artist creates is... created by him not merely because he can create it but 
because he must.”** Occasion and expression^of aesthetic experience arc 
bound to be harmonious. Similarly it might be pointed out how harmony 
between (sentential) appearance and (referential) reality defines or accounts 
for truth. 

The harmony which is capable of being apprehended and expressed by 
reason is said to be of the formal type and therefore superficial. The search 
for beauty and good which is native to and originates from instinct and 
impulse cannot be carried forward by reason beyond a certain extent. Since 
involvement of reason prevents it from having the fuller picture of truth and 
clearer vision of beauty, the richer harmony of the elements of the object 
of experience, desire and delight is not revealed to the eye of reason. It is 
for this fact that Aurobindo assigns to the spirit the highest nde of creation 
and disinterested enjoyment of brauty. The spirit is also the deepest fountain 
and the best knower ^ what is good. In The Future Poetry he argues that 
mental and vital interest, pleasure, pain of thought, life and action is not 
the source of aesthetic creation or delight. Reason provides only an insuffi¬ 
cient perception and “harmony that exist between our internal selves and 
our external experience”. It cannot sufficiently purify and tranquillize our 
emotions and feelings. Consequently it cannot be the source of poetry or any 
other form of expression of aesthetic experience. 

‘"I'hat source, when we know better the secrets of our being, turns out 
to be the spiritual self with its diviner consciousness and knowledge, 
happier fountains of power, inalienable delight’ of existence. The 
cultures that were able directly or indirectly to feel the joy of this self 
and spirit, got into the very strain of their aesthesis the touch of its 
delight, its Ananda, and this touch was the secret of the generalised 
instinct for beauty whfch has been denied to a later mind limited by 
intellectual activity, practical utility and the externals of life: we 
have to go for it to exceptional individuals gifted with a finer strain, 
but the wide-spread aesthetic instinct has b^n lost and has yet to be 
recovered for the common mind and recognised once more as a part 
of human perfection as indispensable as intellectual knowledge and at 
least as necessary to happiness as vital well-being.”** 

Sri Aurobindo anticipates the objection against the spirit as the source 
of aesthetic creativity. For, it may be alleged, the spirit cannot possibly 
perform the role of reason. The main complaint against the spiritual mind is 
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that it cannot perform some of the functions like criticism, discrimination 
and comparison which reason can. Sri Aurobindo rejects this complaint and 
thinks that the spiritual mind may well take up the functions of the rational 
mind and perform them "with power, light and insight greater and surer 
than the power and light of the intellectual judgement in its widest scope", 
llie intellect excels in giving us faithful initiation about the form dE 
beauty, the superficial or exterior truth of things. Its sense^ided penetration 
into the substance of the besiutiful is never very significant and profound. It 
is only the spirit of beauty in us that may come in contact with both the form 
and the spirit, svarUpa and svabhava of the beautiful and give expression of 
the form that is truly expressive of its spirit. The classical art because of 
spiritual inspiration highlighted what is universal and true in the spirit of 
the real. The romantic art, on the other hand, did much with the individual 
expression of what is striking. Both the classical and the romantic art are 
interested in portraying the universal in a subdued fashion, i.e., putting it 
into the background. While the former is more concerned with the spirit, 
the latter with its content. The primary concern of the modern art is the 
form or rather the deformity of objects of experience and desire. 

"In truth all great art has carried in it both a classical and a romantic 
as well as a realistic element,—^understanding realism in the sense of 
the prominent bringing out of the external truth of things, not the 
perverse inverted romanticism of the "real" which brings into exag¬ 
gerated prominence the ugly, common or morbid and puts that 
forward as the whole truth of life.”” 

Sociology and Psychology of Civilisation and Culture : Two Views 

What Sri Aurobindo criticises as "the perverse inverted romanticism of 
the Veal'" has been vigorously defended by many modem anti-romantic 
thinkers, both Marxist and non-Marxist realist. Their main contention 
against the "idealist-romantic" approach is that it ignores the real state of 
affairs simply because it does not conform to their value commitment or nor¬ 
mative objective. Values and ideals are no doubt very important in shaping 
human life and destiny. But if material conditions of existence persist in their 
present ugly and unpleasant forms, idealistic overtones of ethical culture and 
aesthetic culture would sound more as a mockery than depiction of the truth 
of life. The world of the artist cannot be altogether different from the actual 
world he lives in. The "autonomy of art" or "art for the sake of art" is a uto¬ 
pian slogan, says the realist. This, if not something more, is confirmed by the 
Marxist when he says, art is not only a product of social life but in turn has 
a reverse effect on it. This effect may be progressive or reactionary^ depimding 
on the class character of the artist in question, llie realist or the-Mi^st is 
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not against such immortal characters as Shakespeare’s Lady Macbeth or 
Gogol’s Khlestakov. Their evil role does not diminish or take away their 
artistic significance. By depicting such characters the creative artist brings 
to the focus the importance of struggle against evil and social injustice. The 
Marxist’s main allegation against bourgeois aesthetics is that it singles out 
the beautiful as the only object of art. This narrow view of aesthetics attempts 
to keep art away from criticism of the bourgeois society, its ugliness, vulgarity 
and exploitation. 

To the Marxist, ’’the artist is only a special kind of man of action . . . 
art is not an end but a colour of an act”. The artist cannot afford to be 
indifferent to the social conditions of his time. Like the bourgeois artist he 
also tries to carve harmony or order out of conflicting social elements. But 
unlike his bourgeois counterpart he has always a social end in view while 
engaged in his artistic contemplation and action. The Marxist says, ”Our 
own position about beauty is this: whenever the effective elements in socially 
known things show social ordering, there we have beauty, there alone we 
have beauty.”” Here the important terms to be noted are “^ective elements” 
and ’’socially known”. A man may know as an individual being; he may also 
know as a member of a class. In the second case of knowing, knowledge is 
said to be more authentic and representative. Knowledge may be taken as an 
end in itself also as a means to or plan of action. When ’’social knowledge” is 
of no ’’effect”, the order it discovers is of little aesthetic consequence. The 
Marxist speaks of socialist realism as distinguished from other types of 
realism. He is strongly in favour of use of art as an instrument of social 
transformation. The real and objective situation of life and the aspirations 
of the people must find their expression in the works of the artist. It is 
admitt^ that the poetry of Goethe or 'I'agorc, the music of Beethoven or 
Tchaikovsky or Bade Ghulam Ali, the paintings of Raphael or Ravi Verma, 
may satisfy aesthetic taste of different generations at different times. 'Iliis is 
explained in terms of the fact that the artist’s depiction of reality has two 
aspects in it, objective truth and subjective vision. Because of his vision the 
artist can penetrate deep into the nature of reality and depict it in some 
artistic fonns which do not lose their appeal and value in later epochs or to 
other societies. Every society, while it retains the individuality of its own, 
shares many experiences, experiences of exploitation and struggle, for inst¬ 
ance, with other people of other times and societies. Moreover, the Marxist 
claims that the great works of art of the past are somehow found to be directed 
against the powers of evil and injustice, against conservative and reactionary 
influences and expressive of their national and popular character.’* It is to be 
noted that the Marxist has definite value commitments. He is not interested 
in mere descriptiem dt the material and other conditiems of social existence. 
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Man's knowledge of his environment and of his own self must somehow be of, 
some use-value in bringing about a progressive transformation of hb social 
environment and for the betterment of the exploited class. Therefore socialist 
realism is not to be confused with a sort of popular positivism. The Marxist 
is also conscious of his obligation to explain the universal appeal of the 
masterpieces of art transcending the place and time of their creation. Whether 
this explanation is acceptable or not is a different question. The socially 
conscious artist cannot indefinitely conceal his class identity and value 
preference.*' And as a result of that his work is also subject to the demand 
for class fiartisanship. Appreciation and criticism of art and artist cannot be 
uniform and univei^ly acceptable. 

Slocialist realism is not inconsistent with value-commitment. The 
socialist realist is certainly in favour of a scientific approach to sociology of 
values, aesthetic and ethical. He rejects the claim of the noq-socialist realUt 
who thinks that values are facts of a different order. The controversy over the 
possibility of value-free sociology is an old one that has not yet lost its im¬ 
portance and relevance.** The Marxist is undoubtedly opposed to that form 
of aesthetic culture which highlights the beautiful in total disregard of what 
is not beautiful but tragically true and that form of ethical culture which 
talks only about the duty of the working class and precious little about its 
rights and privileges. But that does not mean that he is a pro-naturalist or 
positivist in the sense that he is free from any value-commitment or positive 
ideology. 

The Marxist shares Fourier’s critique of four false and deceptive sciences, 
’moralism’, ‘politics’, ‘economism’ and 'meta|^ysics’. By moralism Fourier 
and Marx mean the pre-scientihe repressive or ascetic methods of controlling 
the passions and emotions of men. Suppression of passion cannot be in itself 
a duty or virtue. Passion is to be studi^ and properly utilised. In the name 
of suppression of passion people often resort to pretension, hypocrisy and 
falsehood. Kant has also been accused of rigourism and totally neglecting the 
importance of passions, emotions and self-interest in human life. The Marxist 
is in fovour of real satisfaction and not imaginary satisfaction of human pas¬ 
sions. His accent on the necessity of co-ordinating one’s passions and desires 
with those of the rest of his class puts restraints on Hedonic impulses and 
excesses of man. But he is certainly against rigourbm and asceticism. Man 
cannot certainly develop the full potentiality of hb personality unless his 
body and its social needs are accorded due recognition by the economic and 
moral life of the society. All-round development of human beir^ demands 
a socialist system of production and distribution entailing social justice. 

In principle this position is unexceptionable. Sri Aurobindq out 
the practical inadequacy of this “objective view of life’’. Our ltfe, Tfotli ,indi- 
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vidual and social, may be shaped from two different, but not necessarily con¬ 
flicting, points of view; the subjective and the objective. Most thinkers, 
inclu&ig Marx and Sri Aurobindo, agree that freedom and perfection of 
man are twin objectives of culture and progress. They also more or less agree 
on the necessity of trying to realise this objective following two related 
methods, internal and external. Man cannot be ideally shap^ exclusively 
relying on external techniques of planning and regulating his material con¬ 
ditions of existence. Nor can he possibly attain and develop his higher human 
potentialities only by removing his internal or psychological shortcoming and 
failings. I'he difference between the thinkers regarding freedom and perfec¬ 
tion is mainly a question of primacy of method and not of method itself. 

While Marx attaches primacy to the objective method, Sri Aurobindo 
does so to the subjective one. The latter's main criticism against the objective 
view of life is that it prescribes a law for human development which lies out¬ 
side the human'Wing itself. Even if this law is discovered or determined by 
the reason and accept^ or enforced by the individual will, it is unable to 
make justice to the endless intricacy, complexity and creativity of the human 
nature. The law or even the analogy of true human freedom cannot be found 
, or discovered in the outer world. Freedom is both a cognitive and conative 
capacity to master "a mass of colliding results, a whirl of potential energy" 
and to bring about "some supreme order and some yet unrealised harmony" 
out of them. Under the spell of objectivity human reason tries to conform to 
some external standards or criteria and therefore it excels more in systematis¬ 
ing than in creating or innovating. Sri Aurobindo rejects the pragmatic or 
practical obligation of the artist as it is ordinarily understood. For it restricts 
his creative freedom. I'he artist must endeavour to see and depict human life 
and nature for their own sake and in their own characteristic tnith and 
beauty. And then when spiritual insight takes him deep into the nature of 
things, he discovers the known things under a new and unknown light and 
"sees in common things parable of deep things and analogies of divinity". 
Sri Aurobindo reminds one of Carlyle and Ruskin. Carlyle speaks of the 
wonder discovered by the artist’s eye in the normal things. Ruskin says, 
aesthesis. a perceptive content of art, is in end a theoria, a spiritual behold¬ 
ing.** Sri Aurobindo sums up the position of spiritual-subjeaivist aesthetic 
when he says “Genius, the true creator, is always supra-rational in its nature 
and in its instruments". 

Also in the field of ethics Sri Aurobindo is against objectivism and ra¬ 
tionalism as specially defined by him. His main criticism against reason, as 
we had occasion to note before, is that it can systematise only those elements 
of our experience and life which have their ratios. Some Philosophers say, 
unless our sense-manifold is ordered in space and time understanding cannot 
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transform them into object of knowledge. Here knowledge means latiotud 
discursive knowledge. In other words, a sense content to be transformed into 
an o^ect of knowledge needs some jHior ordering or formation in space-time 
coorSunate. The spirit is not subject to this limitation of the fidd of operation 
of reason. Even where the ratios are not there in the dements of sense- 
experience the spirit can work and harmonise them all. On ultimate analysis 
the character of our sodety and dvilisation and the quality of human life in 
it depend on the instrument and means used in shaping them. What is shap¬ 
ed by human reason is subject to the limitations of human reason. Reason is 
said to be just incapable of correctly informing man of his destiny. Busy in 
striking a working balance between the conflicting and competitive forces 
unleashed by different human beings, different decision-units, human reason 
is unconscious of the aim of the whole dynamism. Only the objective half of 
the social life receives its attention. And in the inadequate light of it man 
makes a half-conscious attempt to solve the riddles of life. It would be in¬ 
correct to think that “reason as the governor of life” has not brought about a 
tremendous transformation in human history. Most of the things we are 
proud of today are the gifts of reason. The foundation of modem civilisation 
is “practical reason or science". One would again note here that Sri 
Aurobindo is using the term “practical reason" in his own way and not in its 
well-known ethical context. One could also perhaps point out tliat science 
should not be taken as a synonym of practical reason for there are several 
purely theoretical sciences. Besides, it has to be remembered that, scientific 
knowledge may quite plausibly be taken as a disinterested pursuit of know¬ 
ledge. Simply because a particular mode of knowledge has or could possibly 
have some practical application it should not be characterised as essen¬ 
tially practical. It may be pointed out that even the “useless" fine arts could 
be us^ or exploited for practical and commercial purposes. 

However, the main point of Sri Aurobindo remains, namely the practical 
use of reason rather than its power to discover truth is being almost exclu¬ 
sively higlilighted these days. When human consciousness is sense-bound in 
most of its movements and workings, practical orientation of reason is bound 
to produce and glorify a set qpoistic and vitalistic values. And that produces 
vitalistic and pragmatic civilisation and culture. Modem man has all the 
apparatus of civilisation around him which could not be even dreamt of by 
his forefathers. But he is not civilised within. He is obsessed by the means, 
mechanisms and techniques of civilisation, almost pressed under them. 
Modem man, in Sri Aurobindo’s language, is an economic barbarian, “who 
mist^es the vital being for the self and accepts its satisfaction as the fim aim 
of life". He has all the pretensions of culture, borrowed and conventional 
culture, but left to himself he is not cultured within. In the fflace'-of. old 
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{diysical barbarian we have today the economic barbarian. He worships two 
Gods, Life and Practical Reason. His first motive of life is individualistic and 
that gives him an egocentric view of the world. Under this influence every* 
thing appears to him as means of his satisfaction, possession, acquisition and 
repi^uction. The total upshot is a narrow form of possessive individualism 
marked with acquisitive tendency. Practical reason or science is known for 
its generalising tendency. But the life-forces are found to be more persistent 
than the rational ones. To counteract the resulting excesses of individualism, 
practical reason is being progressively used to develop a a>llectivistic or co¬ 
operative tendency. Attempts are being made to subordinate individual 
egoes to this collectivistic tendency with a view to minimising clash and con¬ 
flicts between them and maximising satisfaction of the primary impulses of 
life, This civilisation is a matter only for the vital part of the human being. 
Its size and super-structure arc becoming too heavy and paraphernalia too 
many to be supported by the narrow and unedified vital foundation of our 
life. Therefore one fears that it might collapse under its own mass, tnola met 
s%M. Its accompanying culture is also a mere intellectual pabulum, a matter 
of exterior life, means to beautify only its visible parts, but has no inner 
beauty and character of its own. This is a commercial civilisation and this 
is a commercial culture. 

“I'he accumulation of wealth and more wealth, the adding of posses¬ 
sions to possessions, opulence, show, pleasure, a cumbersome inartistic 
luxury, a plethora of conveniences, life devoid of beauty and nobility, 
religion vulgarised or coldly formalised, politics and government 
turned into a trade and profession, enjoyment itself made a business, 
this is commercialism' 

Commercial civilisation on the basis of industrialisation had its origin in 
the West. It has been crticised from various points of view and by such widely 
different thinkers as Marx, Sri Aurobindo, Oswald Spoiglcr, Arnold I'oynbec 
and Pitirin Sorokin. The common denominator of their criticisms is “cash 
nexus" which now dominates almost all types of human relationships. Every¬ 
thing, every work, every value, is being commercialised. It is no wonder the 
ideas and ideals of utilitarianism, pragmatism and instrumentalism have 
found favour with a wide segment of thinkers. Some of their reaction, 
Spengler’s c.g., to this commercial civilisation has been tragic and pessimistic. 
Sorokin and Sri Aurobindo, though hopeful of the future of the mankind 
primarily because of their spiritual-metaphysical faith, arc highly critical of 
the crudities and deformities of this “Sensate" or Vaishya civilisation. Sorokin 
characterises modern culture as Sensate culture and finds it in the grip of a, 
fearful crisis. 
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**£very important aspec;t of life, organisation, and culture of Weitetn 
society is included in the crisis. Its body and mind are sick and the^e 
is hai^y a spot on its body which is not sore, nor any nervous fime 
which functions soundly . . . We are seemingly between two epochs: 
the dying Sensate culture of our magnificent yesterday and thi 
coming Ideational culture of the creative tomorrow. We are living, 
thinking and acting at the end of a brilliant six-hundred-year-old 
Sensate day. The oblique rays of the sun still illumine the glory of the 
passing ep(x:h. But the light is fading, and in the deepening shadows 
it becomes more and more difficult to see clearly and to orient our¬ 
selves safely in the confusion of the twilight. The night of the transi* 
tory period begins to loom before us . . . with its nightmares, fright¬ 
ening shadows, and heart-rending horrors. Beyond it, however, the 
dawn of a dew great Ideational culture is protebly waiting to greet 
the men of the future” 

Sorokin's description of the dying Sensate culture is undoubtedly very 
touching, but one wonders whether its dar1& side has not been rather exag* 
gerated. Also the hope that future will be lx:tter and brighter almost as a 
matter of course sounds a bit wishful. His hope, he claims, is based on the 
evolving and improving nature of man. He refers approvingly to Vivekananda 
and Sri Aurobindo in his book Recomtruclion of Man. I'he reconstructed 
man, the spiritual man, will provide the foundation of what Sorokin calls 
Ideational culture. Like Sorokin, Sri Aurobindo also speaks of the necessity 
of spiritual transformation. "The secret of the transformation lies in the 
transference of our centre of living to a higher consciousness . . . upward 
transference of our will to be.” These conditions are primarily subjective and 
individual in character. Sri Aurobindo pointedly emphasises the concept of 
spiritual subjectivism, distinguishing it clearly from vital or intellectual 
subjectivism. The first essential con^jtion for the coming of spiritual age is 
the growth of subjective idea of life, the idea of the soul,.powers and possi¬ 
bilities, its expression and the creation of a true, beautiful and helpful en^ 
vironment. Subjective age is only the first step towards a spiritual age. The 
individual will undoubtedly be the focal point of the subjective age. There 
must be at the same time a communal mind to receive and propagate its light 
and power. The task of spiritualising the communal mind is not at all easy. 
The method of short-circuit, ignoring the needs of our material and vital 
existence, must not be resorted to. Sri Aurobindo says, "This was one princi¬ 
pal reason of the failure of past attempts to spiritualise mankind . . . They 
endeavoured to spiritualise at once the material man by a sort of rapid 
miracle.” A spiritualist society has to be first deserved and th.en gi^us^y 
achieved. Sri Aurobindo has a fairly dear idea of what a spir^ind-i^ety 
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WD^d be like. Its sociology would treat the individuals not as units of a 
soc^ problem but as suffering souls willing to be free and to grow. The aim 
^ its economics would be to give each man the highest possible freedom and 
joy of work according to his own nature and ability and not to create a huge 
machine ^ production. Its politics would discourage the cult of State forcing 
the individual to worship the State as his god and his larger self. All these 
conditions can be fulfill^ only when a society like its spiritual individuals 
would live not in the ego but in its spirit. “The spirit is unity, a conscious 
and diversified oneness." 

When a society can discover its spiritual foundation and power only then 
on it a durable civilisation and a sound culture can be developed. Whatever 
might be the ultimate nature of the foundation of civilisation and culture, 
there is hardly any difference between the materialist and the spiritualist 
regarding the contribution made by civilisation and the aim of culture. 
Broadly speaking, civilisation and culture are for making man more free and 
more perfect. Perfection and freedom have no limit. In other words, human 
progress, both ethically and aesthetically, is boundless.. Optimistic and moral 
orientations arc common to Marx's and Sri Aurobindo’s thinking. Popper 
says, "Marx’s condemnation of capitalism is fundamentally a moral condem¬ 
nation.’*** Sri Aurobindo says, “Our idealum is always the most rightly 
human thing in us." 

But one must remember that there is no law of progress or tliat this 
development does not take place as a matter of course. Progress and develop¬ 
ment made hitherto by human civilisations and cultures might exhibit on 
analysis and interpretation some general tendencies, but from that it would 
he wrong to think that our progress is inevitable. The doctrines of inevitabi¬ 
lity, religious and profane, belittle the role of the human agency in shaping 
the course of civilisation and in imparting a character to culture. The entire 
world of values is considerably impoverished by these indefensible doctrines. 

R^rding the relative primacy of civilisation and culture the defenders 
of spiritualism and materialism, &i Aurobindo and Marx, for example, have 
expres^ their fundamental diligence. Marx says, civilisation, the material 
conditions oi life, provides the foundation stone or infrastructure of culture. 
Sri Aurobindo, on the other hand, thinks that culture, the consciousness- 
components of life, is the basis of choice and construction of the material as¬ 
pects of civilisation. Somewhat similar view is expressed by Maclver when he 
mys, “culture is what we are and civilisation is what we use", and the former 
is “the animating and creating spirit" of the latter.** In this context one feds 
tempted to recall Marx's criticism of Hegelian dialectic claiming that he has 
put matter-consciousness relation upside down. It is rather naive and trite 
to think that Hegel did not realise that matter influences consciousness or 
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that he wanted to make history rest and walk on head, i.e., consdousnm. 
Similarly, it would be rather jqune to suggest, as it has been by Merleaui* 
Ponty e.g., that Marx wanted to make history think by feet, i.e., by matter.'^ 
In hict Marx repeatedly speaks of interaction between matter and consdoils- 
ness and the reverse effect of the superstructure, the products eff conscious* 
ness, on the infrastructure, the material conditions of consciousness. Sri 
Aurobindo also speaks of the twin movements of ascent and descent between 
the material base of consciousness and the more evolved and higher levels 
of consciousness. 

However, the similarity between them on some points should not make 
us blind to their fundamental difference. Their accounts of social dynamics 
are different. Their value-schedules are different. Also they differ on how to 
establish a just and beautiful society and to realise the idesd of human unity. 
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Science and Contemporary Philosophy 

Science in India 

DAIS RIEFB 


Introduction 

Much important scientific activity took place in India before the British 
Raj. O. P. Jaggi has given us an account of scientific and technological deve¬ 
lopment in India from the time of the vedic literature.^ 

Just prior to the British arri^^l, Sewai Jai Singh constmclcd a number 
of observatories in the eighteenth century and sent emissaries to all parts of 
the world before he embarked on the tasks of compiling Zij-Muhammed 
Shehi, his treatise on astronomy. One emissary brought back tables of Walter 
de la Hire, but the works of Copernicus, Galileo, and Newton were over¬ 
looked as was the telescope.* 

I'he Madrasa at Calcutta was founded by Governor-General ^Varren 
Hastings in 1781 and the Hindu College at Banaras in 1791, witli little or 
no emphasis placed upon science. But by 1882 there were three institutions 
for m^icine and three for engineering in India. Out of a total of 16,000 
students in 1892, there were 1,950 students studying law, 800 medicine, and 
500 engineering. I'he first science department at Baroda College of the 
University of Bombay was established in 1881, while the first science dcj»rt- 
ment at Calcutta University was begun in 1915. Elsewhere there was a school 
for surveying, established in Madras in 1793, and a Trigonometrical Survey 
(d the Peninsula of India begun in 1800. In 1788 Botanical Gardens were 
founded in Calcutta, followed by the Botanical Survey of India the next 
year. Despite these salutary beginnings, it is only necessary to compare the 
development of Japanese science during the same period to realize graphi¬ 
cally &)w little science was being pursued in an advanced civilization 
prevented by circumstances firom coming out of its medieval sloth or prevent¬ 
ed by the indifference and outright opposition of the British. The Meiji 
government of 1868 controlled the unprecedented (before socialism) develop- 
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menc of Japanese science and cechncdogy since there was so litde capital in 
private hands. Ihis did not prevent the Zaibatsu from being encoura^v but 
that is another story. The Japanese experience in the development of science 
is markedly different from the Indian for such reasons as that Japan’s ruling- 
class faced the challenge of Western technology as if it were a matter of life 
and death. Once it had decided upon a plan, Japan never quit until it had 
mastered science and technology, to be brought about by enormous expendi¬ 
tures on education, until then unique in history.’ The diffuseness of India's 
ruling-class was a major problem for Indian development, even if that dass 
had agreed that science and technology were of the greatest immediate im¬ 
portance. The spiritualistic soothsaying of the Hindu and Muslim reviva¬ 
lists could have been ignored, but was not, to the constant detriment of Indian 
scientific development. Then, as today, the ruling-class finds it convenient, 
as £. M. S. Namboodiripad has documented many times, to make political 
alliance with reaction and obscurantism even if the oiuntry should suffer 
thereby. Nevertheless, Japan and India did have some common characteristia 
during the first period of modem scientific development, including popula¬ 
tion explosion, resistance to agricultural rationalization, slowness of the 
worker to effectively adopt technological inventions such as power, resistance 
to standardization required by capitalist production, and inadequate ware¬ 
housing facilities.’ I am not recommending that the worker should have 
reacted otherwise. In the light of what he knew, his fect-dragging reaction 
was perfectly rational. In comparing the Indian with the Japanese, the 
Japanese proved superior in centralization, combining large with small 
scale production, controlling raw materials coming in from abroad, compact¬ 
ness ^ land communication, uniformity of cultural patterns, the existence 
of one language. India had the disadvantage of British Rule, but the advan- 
uges of a laige railway system, a large body of skilled workmen, and above 
all, enormous natural resources. * 

One of the first notable Indian scientists before Independence was 
Haffkine, a student of Pasteur at the end of the nineteenth century, who 
developed plague vaccine and established the laboratory in Bombay which 
later develop^ into the Institute which today bears his name. Agriculture 
research began in 1905 in Bihar, but industrial research was not established 
until the first World War. 

Founded in Calcutta in 1784, the first learned society devoted largely 
to science was the Royal Asiatic Society. The first scientific journal was 
Asiatic Researches (1799) begun by the Asiatic Society of Bengal also located 
in Calcutta. (When 1 joined the society in 1967, its offices were at Park Street 
near Chowringhee.) % 1900 there were thirty-two such jou^als vdiich in¬ 
creased to 103 by the end of 1940. 
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Indian Science and Extension of British Science 

According to Abdul Rahman, Indian science “was primarily an exten¬ 
sion oC British science . . . and was at first limited to British personnel, but 
slowly and gradually the number of Indian participants increased and assum¬ 
ed responsibility both in departments as well as in societies and their publi¬ 
cations.*’* As Indians participated more and more in the scientific enterprize, 
they created pressure to extend scientific education and research; national 
needs, requirements and aspirations also b^n to play a greater role in the 
evolution of policies and the growth of science. Rahman notes that the 
peculiar effects of British-introduced-and-controlled science continued even 
after Independence. These effects were: first, that science ivas noit commen¬ 
surate with the size and population of the country: second, since the teaching 
was in English, that it was limited to a small nucleus of people while the 
vast majority of Indians still were immersed in traditional and medieval 
learning; third, science teaching facilities were extremely limited, so that the 
separation of hand and brain occurred [and continued] because it was seen 
merely as another academic discipline; fourth, the link of science with indus¬ 
try was weak because of the foregoing, and consequently, the government 
policy was itself based on ignorance and scarcely aware of the needs of a 
scientifically based Indian Independence; and finally, because of the paucity 
of facilities and trained scientific cadre, foreign experts, consultants, know¬ 
how, and equipment has to be imported.* No genius is required to notice 
that in such a slow-moving development, science would scarcely generate 
great interest in the philosophy or history of science—or indeed in the science 
of science or the sociology of science. Indeed these latter were scarcely taken 
up seriously until the end of the Second World War by the most scientifically 
advanced countries. 

Origin of the Philosophy of Science 

Interest in the philosophy and history of science was generated by scho¬ 
lars concerned with both science and empirical philosophy, ^veral 
noteworthy, and by now classical exceptions, to this rule were W. Whewell’s 
Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences (1840), the Dialectics of Nature, written 
by Engels in 1895, but made available only in 1940 for English readers in 
the translation by Clemens Dutt, and V. I. Lenin’s Materialum and Empirio- 
Criticism published in 1920. Appearing the same year was the forerunner of 
all later work in the philosophy of biology, namely the Introduction to the 
Study of Experimental Medicine by Claude Bernard. From that time 
onwards, there were fugitive attempts to lay out the broad framework of the 
{rfiilosophy of science, yet they were dominated by a passion for analyzing the 
methods of the physit^ or natural sciences. Consequently the history and 
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philosophy of physics and astronomy in relation to methodology have been 
seen as having overriding importance. 

• Just .when philosophy of science begins in the West can be answered 
only within the framework of what one means by philosophy of science. J. J. 
Ko^elman begins his work by discussing Kant’s contributions.^ For Marx 
Wartofdcy, philosophy of science seems to have appeared in Greek times since 
he treats the subject as a history of numerous problems such as laws, theories, 
induction, causality, explanation, and son on.' 

Beginnings of the Philosophy of Science in India 

It was not until the Second World War, that the totality of interrelation* 
ships among the science was pointed out in a sophisticated way by J. D. 
Bernal in his epochmaking The Social Function of Science (1939), to be 
followed by his even more important Science in History (1954), second edi¬ 
tion (1956), third edition (1968), since the latter work includes the discoveries 
and generalizations of the former. The Unity of Science movement begun 
by the logical positivists and logical empiricists was another contribution to 
awareness of philosophy of science and some of its special problems. However, 
in keeping with the general outlook of the contemporary positivists, the 
Unity of Science was presented in a piecemeal feshion in a series of small 
monographs, Vol. I being Enclyclopedia and Unified Science, ed. by Neurath, 
Bohr, Dewey, Russell, Carnap and Morris. 

I'he earliest efforts to inquire into, and give a cement account of scienti¬ 
fic development in India, like those, of B. N. Seal* and P. C. Ray'* were not 
as broad in scope as one would like. Many if not most of the studies since 
their work, have a bias in favor of science divorced from technology which 
has also been the trend in the West. There is a trend in Indian science that 
is almost meditational and revelational according to Rahman, by whidi he 
implies activity of the mind divor^ from activity of the hands. The inters 
relationship between the scientific and technological tradition in India has 
not only not been studied, but its wider effects were not even considered until 
a few years ago. Ultimately, the great tradition of Indian technology and 
crafts will have to be incorporated into the history and philosophy of science. 

Some Difficulties in Developing Science and 

Philosophy of Science in India 

Professor R. S. Gill, who first introduced the philosophy of science at 
Panjab University Camp College in 1954 and then intro^ced philosophy 
of science at Delhi University at the invitation of Vice-Chancellor C. D. 
Deshmukh, assessed the difficulty of introducing {^ilosoidiy of sdence. Gill, 
who had retired from teaching, was sought out in 1961 to b^'n the paper 
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in Philosophy of Science at Delhi University, the same year that Panjab 
University Camp College abandoned the course. According to Gill, the major 
reason why philosophy of science has scarcely been introduced into Ac 
l^ilosophy curriculum (or any other) is that traditionalism has such a tremen¬ 
dous grip on the Indian Universities which enables them, as he put it: *‘to 
march forward looking back."“ He told me that this traditionalism comes 
from the philosophy of the which was ‘‘pounded and wkshed into us”, 
through the piinciple of nishkam or disinterestedness. ‘‘How can anyone 
achieve anything by being disinterested?” Gill asked me in New Delhi in 
1967. He added: ‘‘We are told to close our eyes to results, a stupid rule if 
there ever %vas one.” Indian philosophy students are filled with nishkam 
according to Gill. What is needed he said: 

. . . not only among its philosophers, is the sense of ratio of output 
to input, and attempt to maximize efficiency. In order to get that we 
cannot keep our eyes shut to results as the Git 3 recommends.*” 

In the meantime Abdul Rahman voices his complaint that even teachers 
of science arc usually pencil-and-paper scientists, but this is quite often true 
in the West as well. The actual preparation of some of these “scientists” is 
close to being merely literary. Behind this ladkadaisical approach to philoso¬ 
phy of science and science itself stands Indian society and particularly the 
Indian Government controlled by the Congress Party. It is the view of 
Rahman, N. Sen, and N. R. Rajagopal that: 

First, Indian expenditure on scientific researdi in terms of percentage 
of national income, of government expenditure and of the capital 
investment is negligible. It does not even compare well with the small 
countries of Europe with a population of a few million. In terms of 
the total requirements of the country, as laid down by the [stated] 
objectives of the various plans, the investment in scientific research 
is also inadequate.** 

Although such a science policy can be recommended from the point of 
view of the practices of certain other capitalist countries which spend from 
sixty to ninety per cent of their'national budgets on military-related matters 
and hardware,*^ the indolence in non-military affairs is disheartening, parti¬ 
cularly in scientific agriculture which requires not only an agronomical solu¬ 
tion but a political one as well. Bernal said some years ago and repeated 
recently before his death: 

The growth of science in the [advanced] capitalist world in the last 
few years has been phenomenal, but it has been at the expense of 
various 'distortions of aim and method.** 

This would be true even if we credit military research for biological, 
aeronautical and space spinoffs, such as radar. But Rahman et al. continues: 
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Second, in the allocation as it is now being made to institutions, the 
major emphasis is on the institutional requirements rather than the 
requirements of different fields of specialization of scientific research. 
Consequently a picture of investment in different fields of science in 
relation to the national requirements and the growth of science is not 
possible.*' 

National requirements cannot be given priority because this would 
imply that the scientists themselves, instead of corporations and their politi* 
cians, decided what the national aims were to be. Under capitalism, the 
national aims are ultimately set by the large corporations. This, of course, is 
the Achilles heel of all the Indian five-year plans. It should be remembered 
that despite the tremendous material gains of Japan from 1868 to 1931, corpo¬ 
ration adventurism led by the Zaibatsu result^ in Japan’s defeat and collapse 
in 1946. Since that time Japan has been a pawn of international corporate 
will and has been forced into the role as buffer against the rise of socialism in 
Eastern Asia, with incomplete success. What India's international role is to 
be in relation to China, the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A., not to speak of the 
Common Market and the Warsaw Pact Powers, is quite undear. 

Having stated their second point, we now turn to the third made by 
Rahman et al.: 

Thirdly, more provision has to be made for capital investment in 
research to meet the requirements of equipment, library and other 
facilities than has hitherto been made, particularly in view of the 
heavy increase in cost of the. new and sophisticated equipment and 
the need for modernizing facilities." 

It is difficult to know whether the relative indifferendb to science is cal¬ 
culated by the Congress Party leaders and its conservative advisers. Perhaps 
it is a shared indifference as a result of the prevailing social ideology and that 
it cannot, except for sudden convepion or a great enlightenment be irradi- 
cated. The idealistic struggle in Indian philosophy, and to a lesser extent in 
Indian social science, religion and education (with few exceptions), appears 
to inmre irrationalism. An outstanding example of this is to be seen in the 
writings and teaching of Sri Aurobindo whose influence among intellectuaU 
who should be more critical has been and still is uncommonly great We turn 
briefly to this topic. 

Sri Aurobindo as Obscurantist and Fighter Against Science 

Among Sri Aun^^indo’s admirers are always some who seldom grow 
tired of spiking about his strong scientific background and interests. On 
examination we find that nothing could be further from the tmth. |iis work 
demmutrates a consistent litany of scorn, if not hatred, for>*ithe Mcfendfic 
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enterprise. iThat he is a revivalist, fideist, and idealist no one can doubt who 
has read his popular books. What he says in his Letters, however, is less well- 
known and indicates in a more intimate way his attitude towards science and 
his hatred of anything that smacks of naturalism or materialism. There are 
so many <|uotations that one could cite as evidence of this that the sheer 
wealth of material is an embarrassment. I shall try to dioose only cardinal 
examples because, otherwise, this section would b^me unendurably long. 

He .says in a letter written November i8, 1934, at the height of his 
spiritual development: 

. . . spiritual seeking has its bwn accumulated knowledge which docs 
not depend in the least on the theories or discoveries of science in 
the purely physical sphere . . . [My] attempt like that of Jeans and 
others is a reaction against the iilc^timate attempts of some scientific 
minds in the nineteenth century . . . who took advantage of the 
march of scientific discovery to discredit or abolish as far as possible 
the religious spirit and to discredit metaphysics as doudy verbiage, 
exalting science as the only due to the truth of the universe.** 

In another letter he says: 

... I think that attitude is now dead or moribund [whistling in the 
dark]; scientists recognise . . . the limits of their sphere. 1 may 
observe that the conflict between religion and science never arose in 
India (until the days of European education) because religion did not 
interfere with sdentific discovery and scientists did not question 
religious or spiritual truth because the two things were kept on 
se]»rate but not opposing lines.** 

This alleged lack of conflict between religion and science or between 
theology and science, as the cautions A. D. White used to point out,'* does not 
square with what M. N. Roy, himself no paragon of scientific thought, points 
out regarding science and Hinduism. Says Roy: 

To have found the unity in diversity, is claimed as the greatest merit 
of Hindu philosophy. But, as a matter of hict, the unity was not found. 
It was simply assumi^ or imagined. It is an ideal conception which 
brushes aside the problems to be solved. Since the rise of the material 
world out of the assumed immaterial root-cause is not logically possi¬ 
ble, dualism persists defying all metaphysical verbal jugglery.** 

Roy fails to note the verbal jugglery perpetrat^ by dualism. R. G. Colling- 
wo^ at Oxford tried to demonstrate that both religion and science have their 
respective sj^eres of influence, a view also claim^ by Sri Aurobindo. Reli¬ 
gion, he said, deals with the infinite and science with the finite. There¬ 
fore there can be no conflict. His next step is to equate the infinite with the 
Christian spiritual apparatus in his Faith and Reason (1948). Aurobindo 
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does not use this argument as such. But he does take Jeans and Eddington 
at face value as we shall see P. J. Chaudhury and Ruth Reyna also doing 
when they write on the philosophy of science. Jeans and Eddington revealed 
the new spirit resulting from the so^alled ^'spiritualisation of matter"* where 
matter* by some mysterious and inexplicable transmutation, becomes mind, 
consciousness, or spirit. They were not alone in this. Spiritualists sprang up 
in Europe, the United States, and Africa (followers of General Jan Smuts) 
who also found solace in these views which were subsequently refuted by L. 
Susan Stebbing in her Philosophy and the Physicists (1937). Aurobindo’s 
reading in anti-spiritualist, critical literature was at most perfunctory while 
he was still a young political "radical". Even today in India, it is difficult 
enough to find critical works except in the relatively scarce radical bookshops 
that one could not imagine Aurobindo frequenting after conversion to all- 
out spiritualism. His knowledge of the struggle between science and religion 
was at best miniscule, especially as it referred to the Indian experience from 
Lokayata onwards. Outstanding among Aurobindo’s spiritual qualities are 
his abysmal ignorance of the history and development of science--or civili¬ 
zation for that matter. He says, for example, that there are periods in which 
there is a temporary rise of materialism. Such periods: 

... came in Europe in the nineteenth century [and the 18th, the 
17th, the 16th, etc.], but they are usually of short duration. Western 
Euiope has already lost its faith in materialism and is seeking some¬ 
thing else [not twenty years after this pronouncement, 37 per cent of 
the people of the globe were officially or unofficially allied to mate¬ 
rialist philosophy], either turning back to old religions or groping for 
something new. Russia and Asia are now going through the same mate¬ 
rialistic human development—to destroy the bondage of old forms 
and leave a field for new truth and new forms of truth and actions in 
life as well as for what is behin(} life.” 

This glib chatter, based upon at best a shallow view of contemporary 
history, makes us aware of the lack of success revivalism has when it is faced 
by knowledge instead of ignorance. When Aurobindo wrote this letter in 
1935* the amount of materialism in Europe had doubled and China was just 
about to carry its massess into the materiadist orbit. He does recognize, never¬ 
theless, at tliis time, that there is a "certain necessity in human development", 
in him a relatively healthy sign of historical idealism that echoes what Hegel 
said before 1830. 

Like all religious devQtees Aurobindo is concerned about free will versus 
determinism. In pursuing the problem of predeterminism, he says: 

. . . behind visible events in the world, there is always, .a. mass of 
invisible forces at work unknown to the outward minds ^f foerr^men 
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have inward and outward minds?], and by Yoga (by going inward 
and establishing a conscious connection with the Cosmic Self and 
Force and forces), one can become conscious of these forces, intervene 
consciously in the play, and to some extent at least determine things 
in the residt of the play.*’ 

Since invisible forces cannot be known, being invisible, we are left with 
visible forces, which is precisely what scientific method points out. But, says 
Aurobindo; 

All that has nothing to do with predetermination. On the contrary, 
one watches how things develop and gives all that to contradict a 
dictum of the great scientist [scientists are great, when they can be 
quoted for spiritual propaganda], C. V. Raman. Raman said once 
that all these scientific discoveries are only games of chance. Only 
when he says that scientific discoveries are games of chance, he is 
merely saying that human beings don't know how it works out. It is 
not rigid determinism, but it is not blind inconsistent Chance either.” 
It is pitiable that Aurobindo has to paint C. V. Raman (1888—1970) with his 
obscurantist tar brush, but if Raman has fallen into the positivist pit (fashi¬ 
onable enough in his day among natural scientists) by denying that we know 
a real world in science, then Raman must take the consequences for thi^ lapse 
just as Eddington and Jeans must. The last sentence of Aurobindo, concern¬ 
ing “Chance”, gets us into the realm of rubberi/ation of determinism. In¬ 
stead of rigid, inconsistent determinism, we have flexible, malleable, tractile 
determinism, not simply “blind inconsistent Chance . . .” Yet, what does 
this imply other than that chains of determinism can be altered by other such 
chains? We are quite satisfied to have Sri Aurobindo admit that it is not mere 
chance. 

Concerning “The Revolution in Science”, which is the heading of one 
of his letters, Aurobindo shows his increasing resourcefulness in equipping 
his revivalist arsenal: 

The defect in what X writes about Science seems to be that he is insist¬ 
ing vehemently on thie idea that Science is still materialistic or at least 
that scientists, Jeans and Eddington excepted, are still fundamentally 
metcrialistic. This is not the foct. Most continental scientists have 
novr renounced the idea that Science can explain the fundamentals 
of existence.” 

Now, let’s see where we are. Most scientists, it is alleged by X, still believe 
in materialism. Instead of proving this to be false by a scattering of citations. 
Aurobindo reduces it to ashes in the foshion we expect of philosophers who 
are in touch with the Cosmic Self. He quickly shifts ground, having left that 
notion dangling and turns to the idea that most continental scientists 
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[Aurobindo would have surprised many of us if he had known ten of them 
by name, when there are thousands to interview on this question], renounce);! • 
the idea that science can explain the fundamentals of existence. If we take 
the fundamentals to be matter in motion, then it is up to Aurobindo to prove 
that most scientists renounce them. It is true that ui^er the subjectivist and 
solipsistic influence of positivism, quite a number of scientists who wrote 
about it had doubts as to whether they were talking about ontological condi* 
tions or statistical events [for them statistic being of nothing since they were 
not about material reality I ]. Whether even one per cent or ninety per cent 
had grave doubts we shall never know, since no survey were ipade at the time. 

Let us continue with the same letter to get the full flavor of Aurobindo's 
knowledge of science: 

I'hey hold that Science is only concerned with process and not with 
fundamentals. [But process is fundamental, as even the early Buddhists 
and Heraclitus intuited.] They declare that it is not the business of 
Science nor is it within its means to decide anything about the great 
questions which concern philosophy and religion. This is the 
enormous change which the latest development of Science has brought 
about. Science itself nowadays is neither materialistic nor idealistic. 
The rock on which materialism was built [materialism is the rock 
upon which everything else was built] and which in the nineteenth 
century seemed unshakeable has now been shattered. [Where has it 
been sliattered and by whom?] Materialism has now b^me a philo¬ 
sophical speculation just like any other theory [this view of theory is 
like Newton’s uncomplimentary view of hypothesis—an unfounded 
metaphysical guess. Scientific theory is based on a truthful account of 
reality]: it cannot claim to found itself on a sort of infallible Biblical 
authority, based on the facts and condusions of Science. 

What is Aurobindo talking about? Certainly not about twentieth cen^ 
tury science, but about speculation based on the vedas. And we can hardly 
object to his knowing so little about sdence, recognizing what a difficult time 
Indians have had to introduce it. But we can object to his writing as if he 
were conversant with it when what he knows is worse than knowing nothing, 
since it is all wrong. To continue with his soliloquy: 

This change can be felt by one like myself who grew up in the hey-day 
of absolute rule of sdentific materialism in the 19th century. [This 
certainly does not square with the history of the reception and spread 
of scientific views in the Bengal where Aurobindo grew up.] The way 
which had been almost entirely barred except by rebellion now lies 
wide open to spiritual truths, spiritual ideas [As if Bengal>,tbe.iiiQSt 
enlightened part of India, was not choking in spirituality!^.** 
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It is interesting to note in passing that as Aurobindo was writing this 
letter* the Nazis in Germany were putting into practice the spiritual philoso¬ 
phy of Alfred Rosenbeig—see his Der Mythus Des 20 Jahrhundertx (1955). 
Beyond the simplistic and narrow world (tf pathetic materialism, important 
events arc stirring* Aurobindo tells us. He says: 

That is the real revolution. Mentalism is only a half-way house but 
mentalism and vitalism are now perfectly possible as hypotheses based 
on the facts of existence [my italics—^DR], scientific facts as well as 
any others. [Are there non-scientific facts* marching along without 
their unifbrms?] The facts of Science do not compel one to take any 
particular philosophical direction [my italics—^DR]. They are now 
neutral and can even be used on one side or another though most 
scientists do not consider such a use admissible. 

Well* who cares what most scientists think* as long as we are in touch with 
the Cosmic Self. Tyrants in history begin to sound modest next to the arro¬ 
gant pronouncements of Sri Aurobindo, super-scientist. He has now contri¬ 
buted to science the doctnne of double facts to add to the doctrine of double- 

• 

truth, the doctrine of double-self* the doctrine of double-reality* and the 
doctrine of double-talk. 

At this juncture, as useful as Sir”' James Jeans has been to Sri Aurobindo 
and spiritualists throughout the world* Jeans draws a sharp counterattack 
from Aurobindo when the British (^ysicist suggests that life came into exis¬ 
tence on rarih by accident. Aurobindo warns us about such statements as 
“these are mere mental speculations [as opposed to physical speculations?] 
without any [material?] conclusiveness about them . . . Opposed to such 
mere surmise are the facts [scientific or non-scientific or unscientific] put 
forward by Aurobindo to wit:. 

The material universe is only the facade of an immense building 
[larger than the Pentagon or the Merchandise Mart] which has other 
structures behind it [perhaps like the Rashtrapiti Bhavaii in relation 
to the Lok Sabha] and it is only if one knows the whole [like Sri 
Aurobindo] that one can have some knowledge of the truth of the 
material universe. I'herc are vital* mental and spiritual ranges [like 
the Himalayas* Western or Eastern Ghats] behind whidi give the 
material its significance. If the earth is the only field of the spiritual 
evolution in matter [what?] . . . then it must be as a part of the total 
design. The idea that all the rest must be waste is a human idea [we 
hoped that it was not a divine idea] which would not trouble the vast 
Cosmic Spirit.** 
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Aurobindo can know this only because He Himself is the Vast Cosmic Spirit, 
for otherwise who can know what would trouble Him? As one moves from 
stage to stage, from range to range in that Great Himalaya in the Sky (in 
spiritual evolution), one gradually comes to “greater Consciousness'* of a 
cosmic existence in which form, life, and mind no longer appear by accident 
[mind seems to be accidental in the coming into being of Aurobindo], but 
“find their significance”. The two stages in which one is involved are first the 
“overmental” and second the “supermental”. Only at the second stage can 
one understand the last full truth of existence and become truly aware of its 
significance, says Sri Aurobindo.*" Considering the cosmic intelligence re* 
quired to know all this, it is astonishing that Aurobindo could not even pre¬ 
dict what I'hc Mother wanted to have for lunch. 

1 wish now to quote some arresting statements from Aurobindo’s illu¬ 
minated writing to give the reader an even clearer idea of his outlook on the 
scientific method and enterprise: 

(0 About spiritualism, I think I can say this much for the present. 
It is quite possible for the dead or rather the departed—^for they 
are not dead—^who are still in regions near the earth to have 
communication with the living.** Comment: 1 take a rather 
fevorable view of Aurobindo’s proximity to totemism. 

(2) The case of astrology is fairly strong; a case seems to exist for 
Cheiromancy [palmistry] also.** Comment: no comment. 

(5) About polytheism, I certainly accept the truth of the many forms 
and personalities of the One which since the Vedic times have 
been the spiritual essence of Indian polytheism.** Comment: this 
makes it possible for him to think that he is Him. 

(4) Mother India is not a piece of earth; she is a Power, a God-head, 
for all nations have such a Devil supporting their separate exis¬ 
tence and keeping it in beiflg.** Comment: It must be exhausting 
to be constantly surrounded by invisible forces. 

(5) Psychicisation means the change of the lower nature bringing 
ri^t vision into the mind, right impulse and feeling into the 
vital, right movement and habit into the physical—all turned 
towards the Divine, all based on love, adoration, bhakti—^finally 
the vision and sense of the Mother everywhere in all as well as in 
the heart.** Comment: The combination of licentious prattle 
about love on the one hand with strictures against sexual relations 
on the other seems to find no particular country immune. 

(6) The Jivatman, spark-soul and psychic being are three different 
forms of the same reality and they must not be mixed Up together, 
as that confuses the dearness inner experience.’* Comknedt: As 
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outer experience gets more unclear through the dismissal ol 
science, the determination to get clear inner experience increases. 
See also Husserl and Heidegger. 

(7) If the psychic were liberated, free to act-in its own way, there 
would not be all this stumbling in ignorance. But the psychic is 
covered by the ignorant mind.”' Comment: The mind in its 
turn is inhibited by the body. If only we had not bodyl The 
theme song of this outlook could be the popular American song: 
“I Ain’t Got Nobody I” 

(8) [Man] carries about with him an environmental consciousness 
(called by the Theosophisis the Aura) into which they first enter.” 
Comment: Japanese prostitutes during the American occupation 
of Japan, complained that American men had a disgusting aura 
caus^ by consuming too many dairy products. 

(9> It is only if one enters into the Cosmic Consciousness that one 
begins to sec the forces at work and the lines on which they work 
and get a glimpse of the Cosmic Self and the Cosmic Mind and 
Will.’** Comment: It is not dear just how Sri Aurobindo reached 
this transcendent ability. 

(10) I'he spiritual mind is a mind which, in its fulness, is aware of the 
Self reflecting the Divine . . . when the mind is turned towards 
the Divine and 'I'ruth and feels and responds to that only or 
mainly, it can be called psychic Mind.*" 

As in the case of adepts, Aurobindo has synthesized his own private “science” 
induding private psychology, private cosmology, private metaphysics, private 
anthropology, indeed in any “science" where he find confirmation for his 
ideas. Whereas psychoanalysis seems to explain by pulling outside forces 
inside, Aurobindo appears to pull the inward forces outside toward the super- 
mental and divine. 

Sri Aurobuido's treatmept of sex is of particular interest because of his 
knowledge of Tantra and hence his awareness of its importance in the deve¬ 
lopment of Indian ritual and thought. He says: 

The sex-impulse is certainly the greatest force in the vital plane . . . 

if it can be sublimated and turned upwards, ojas is created which is 

a great help to the attainment of higher consciousness . . . sex . . . 

is a movement of general Nature seeking for its play.*^ 

If sex is entirely controlled, says Aurobindo, then it can be turned into spiri¬ 
tual eneigy force—^force even l^yond productivity and artistic activity. Thrill 
in sex is “simply a gross distortion and degradation of the physical Ananda 
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which by the Yoga'can establish itself in the body.'*^* For supennental acti< 
vity, one renounced indulgence in sex, although it is not so easy to stop 
having sex dreams, for, as Aurobindo admits: 

1 have heard it said that even very advanced Yogis get die dreams 
at least once in six months—don’t know how for it is true or what 
the Yogis themselves know about it/* But the sex-impressions in the 
heart can be got rid of long before the end of life [that is the end of 
life], and even the seed state in the subomscient which comes up in 
dreams, though sticky enough, is not quite irremovable as all thaC.^ 
If there are no dreams, dischaige should not be fretted over because it may 
have ’’puiely material causes, e.g., the pressure of undischarged urine or faecal 
matter near the bladder.”*' This is an unexpected admission, for it indicates 
that Aurobindo is not yet a total idealist, regarding urine and foecal matter 
as mSya. Nevertheless, he admonishes us, the main thing under such circums¬ 
tances is to remain undisturbed. If he can remain undisturbed under such 
circumstances, he may as well remain undisturbed while having purely 
material venery. If one can gently pressure by will or force the physical sub- 
conscient in the dream-emission, then one can do it in intercourse—especially 
if he has the co-operation of a highly conscient and spiritual woman nearing 
union with the Cosmic Self. However, Aurobindo warns, if the subconscient 
is obstinate, then one must simply keep applying more pressure on it. Bit 
by bit sex-thoughts must be extruded and rejected by the mind by the higher 
vital, and finally by the environmental consciousness which is a “surrounding 
atmosphere which we carry about with us and by which we communicate 
with the universal forces” until sex-thoughts just dry up and blow away. 
A final uvarning to the lei«ure-class brahmin and kshatriya: “Inactivity is 
an atmosphere in which sex rasily rises.”* And of course this is why foil- 
time spiritualists keep thinking about it, being occupied with unmateriality. 
Fortunately, Buddhists such as Chd^am Trungpa regard spirituality as a 
way of making ourselves comfortable, hence spirituality must be shunned 
according to him.*’ 

Sri Aurobindo’s fascinating view of science is certainly pre-Thalian or 
pre-Garakan. He has chosen to remain almost miraculously ignorant of the 
whole subject and its history, not to speak of its method and its hopes for 
the future. His reaction, howev^, is generally no more striking than that of 
other Indian revivalists whose words are taken with deadly seriousness by 
many literate people. One would be seriously mistaken if he thought that 
Indian professors of philosophy were unaffected by his idealistic and anti- 
sdentific outlook. With such opinions having wide circulation it is easy to 
see that Indian science and philosophy of science still foce some dudlenging 
obstades. 
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Philosophy of Science in India Today 

For this section, 1 have chosen certain representative figures who recently 
have contributed to studies in the philosophy of science. Such work is so 
uncommon that one does not have to pick and choose with great diffidence. 

Prams Jwan Chaudhury 

Few Indian institutions of higher learning offer course work or papers 
in the Philosophy of Science. Since there is so little demand for textbooks and 
supplementary reading material, publication in this area is slight. One of 
the few books to appear under the rubric of philosophy of science is Pravas 
Jivan Chaudhury’s The Philosophy of Science.** As is generally the case, 
Ghaudhury’s work is more concerned with physics than with science as a 
whole. I'his has meant, both in India and in the West, that philosophy of 
science is given a peculiar and distorted perspective, leaving out the chemical, 
biological, social science perspectives. One might speculate as to the reasons 
for this. Part of the reason is that physics is more accessible to the layman in 
popular works which require no laboratory work. It is a relatively "clean” 
science ever since mathematics became so enormously important to it. 
Chaudhury is not concerned with science as a whole, rarely mentioning that 
there arc other areas of human interest besides physics and astronomy. Conse^ 
qucntly he never raises any interesting questions about biology and social 
science. In the Introduction to his book, Chaudhury gives us a clue as to the 
kind of philosophy of science that he is likely to espouse. He here says: 

. . . though the philosophy of science (including the history of 
methods of science) has been recognised to be a prominent branch of 
philosophy in the West, in India, the subject has not been taken up 
yet, owing perhaps to the predominantly metaphysical or esoteric bent 
of the oriental mind. 

He gives us another clue to his presuppositions by stating that ". . . the 
present author holds . . . neither [a view] of radical positivism nor one of 
dogmatic idealism but one whi^h may be termed rational empiricism.”** On 
the same page he says that the function of the philosophy of science ". . . is 
to Judge the very bases of science and a constructive scientific philosophy, 
and so, adopt the critical and intuitive method.”** Philosophy of science, he 
continues, also means “. . . inductive metaphysics . . . philosophy of 
nature and not . . . spirit or . . . total experience.”** Again, he says that 
. . philosophy of science [is] a critical reflection on science, and so, follow* 
ing a rather intuitive method instead of the inductive one [hence this] may 
give us more comprehensive philosophy.”** Chaudhury maintains that the 
difference between deductive metaphysics, which must be rejected by philo* 
sophy of science, and inductive meuphysics, is that the latter is "self-corrective 
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and open to pennanent control by facts.**" We hope that Chaudhury is next 
going to tell us how we can detennine what are the facts. His answer is ptot 
long in coming, but it is not meant to be a direct answer to this question. 
“Matter.” says Chaudhury, “is an order of abstraction for which modem 
physics finds no adequate operational rules for verifying . . . and so, has 
ba^ed it from the vocabulary of physics.**" Ever since 1710, when Berkeley 
rushed 7 'Ae Principle of Human Knowledge into print to be in time to begin 
modem obscurantism, matter has been banned by idealists. Evidently, 
Berkeley himself had a touch of that “metaphysical and esoteric bent of the 
oriental mind.*' ' •; 

At this point we must ask Chaudhury a question, so simple that it is 
almost embarrassing. This question is: Just what is matter an abstraction of? 
If there is an abstraction, then it is an abstraction of something. Now con¬ 
cerning the head of the Cheshire Cat: “The King’s argument was that any¬ 
thing that had a head could be beheaded. The executioner’s aigument was 
that you couldn't cut off a head unless there was a body to cut it off from 
. . So, if you have an abstraction from something, then there must be 
a something that the abstraction is from. Now, if Chaudhury dared answer 
this query, he would have to rewrite his entire philosophy of science; if he 
didn’t dare, then I find no imperative, including politeness, to continue to 
read his philosophy of science since it turns out to be simply a form of sub¬ 
jective idealism which has been skilfully dealt with by L. Susan Stebbing 
in Philosophy and the Physicists (1937), and by Lenin .before her in Materia¬ 
lism and Empirio-Critidsm (1920). Using the Principle of Least Effort, pared 
out by Occam’s Razor, 1 see no reason for refuting this view again. One can 
only repeat that if there arc sensations or abstractions, that they are sensa¬ 
tions or abstractions of something. Bluntly put, matter is not an abstraction 
at all, but that base ^m which abstractions are drawn. It is Chaudhury’s 
non-thinking thought of matter which is an abstraction from matter. Matter 
is by no means an abstraction of his thought of matter. Some reader will say 
that it is unfair to pick on Chaudhury because he is rather naive, but 1 
respond that philosophers of science both East and West are naive when they 
think that they can dispense with matter. 

Chaudhury says that “science cannot be used to back up a materialistic 
thesis”** anymore than an idealist thesis. So, dropping between two stools, 
Chaudhury adopts the imaginary neutralism of positivism, since imagination 
is the weapon against reality as Jules de Gaultier pointed, out. Furthermore, 
says Chaudhury, whose philosophy of science begins to look like an exercise 
in frec-association, the new physics “cannot prove the physical universe to 
be non-mechanical and material,”*’ this, although he has just said that 
“Nature to science is a real objective entity, a solid reality to & £ac^, to be 
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oq^ited and fought at once."*' But Ghaudhury has already assumed that 
it is material if it is |diysical (non-mental) unless we postulate a third category 
(along with Popper« Lakatos, and Plato)—some neutrality, for which there 
is even less evidrace than there is for the mental. Despite all this Chaudhurian 
confusion, he then goes on to say that perhaps there is: 

. . . some less determine stratum of matter ... in the cortex and 
acting as a via media between the two spheres, the free mind and the 
physically determined nature." 

He has just plopped us into the middle of Plato’s third man argument, point¬ 
ed out as an indissoluble mare’s nest by Aristotle. For if you have a P con¬ 
nected to Q by an R, then you have P connected to R and Q connected to R 
and that in its turn gives you a new connection to explain and so ad tn/int- 
tum. To avoid this needless paradox, one might just as well accept pre-estab¬ 
lished harmony. 

One may justifiably suspect that philosophers like Ghaudhury. indeed, 
all idealistic philosophers, are doing their level best to make science so 
inscrutable that everyone will turn, out of desperation, to theology for succor. 
Concerning this, I have attended conferences at which resear^ scientists 
listened to philosophers of science hold forth, scratch their heads and say 
that if they had known that science was so difficult that they would have gone 
into basket-weaving. A major problem is that philosophy of science practi¬ 
tioners, both in India and the West, are reduced by their ineptitude, to talk 
about how painfully difficult if not impossible it is to do science, especially 
if, like simpletons, we are unable to accept the materialist view of the exter¬ 
nal world. 'Phe usual cry in the West is, after slogging around in the mire 
of positivism and neutralism sufficiently, "back to Kant!” That means that 
we admit that wc can never know any material world, but arc reduced to the 
contents of our consciousness. 

Before dropping an examination of Chaudhury's confusions, I wish to 
set down his final word on philosophy of science which appears on the last 
two pages of his work, The Philosophy of Science. Says Ghaudhury, 

We conclude our deliberations, then, with a statement that though 
science and such philosophy as bases itself on its results, e.g., inductive 
metaphysics, cannot itself prove any idealistic or spiritual philosophy 
yet it is the expression of an attitude which is not ultimate but relative 
to a more ultimate attitude which comes over when the former is 
critically reflected upon." 

I shall stop here so as to break up this tortuous paragraph. Beginning again, 
llie latter attitude is idealistic and directly shows itself to be more 
fundamental than the realistic one which is an assumed self-delusive 
mode of the self or spirit in its love of variety and sport. 
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We remember that Kumarila had said that God could not have created die 
universe, since it has no purpose. BSdaraya^a replied that God created 0 ie 
universe out of sheer sport. But Ghaudhury continues: 

The critical reflection is itself a sign of the spirit's becoming weary 
of the sport [note that Ghaudhury, like Sri Aurobindo, knows the 
"mind" of the spirit] and its gradual coming back to its own from the 
lapsed state. [Ghaudhury has now become the spirit's psychiatrist.] 
We thus find diat science has as its logical and psychological basis, a 
realistic fiiith, but it leads and gives way to an idealistic one through 
a process of transcendental criticism that naturally follows it (the 
latter’s) object^ In this sense we may say that science is not antagonis¬ 
tic to idealism, but leads to it as all relativity does to the absolute.*' 

1 leave to the reader to explain this mumbo-jumbo. When we disown the 
material world, we are forced to populate the vacuum with an imaginary 
world of w'eary spirit, lapsing into the transcendental. 

Ruth Reym 

Another philosopher in India working spasmodically in the area of 
philosophy of science is Ruth Reyna, who published The Philosophy of 
Matter in the Atomic Era.** There is no doubt that her intention is to tie 
together traditional Indian philosophy and certain strains in modern science. 
She believes that the way to do this is to point out the idealism in both. She 
says: 

The idealistic urge in the scientific conception of the physical world 
is seen to arise out of the historical developments of science . . . [i]t 
is no small task to expound physical science in the frame of idealistic 
philosophy.** 

Yes, indeed. One must agree that this is herculean. But she continues with 
admirable darity: • 

The total point of this work is to testify to the idealistic validity of 
the Vedantic concept of maya as an explanation of the relationship 
between appearance and reality, in which tlie phenomenal world is 
held to be neither real nor unreal and at the cosmic level is non¬ 
existent.** 

First, a logical point, if the phenomenal world is nonexistent at the cosmic 
level then it is nonexistent at every sub-level of the cosmos. Next, one is led 
to believe that Reyna shows great restraint and modesty in her use the 
terms "testify to" rather than "to prove" or "to demonstrate". But there is 
no reason for this modesty which begins to appear less so when she states 
that "neither man nor philosophy rests content with the niatetiialistic or the 

empiricistic explanation of the world."** I agree with her -completely that 

• • 
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many of us are not content with the empiricistic non-explanation of the world, 
but must sliarply disagree concerning her contention about the materialistic 
explanation. Tbere are probably thousands of scientists and dozens of philo- 
so^ers of science who accept the materialistic view—^ivhich simply contra¬ 
dicts her hilse assumption. One can understand why she might mistakenly 
think this about the materialistic explanation when one turns to her biblio* 
graphy which includes Eddington, Jeans, and an array of idealistic philoso¬ 
pher-physicists from our old friend Pravas Jivan Chaudhury to von 
Weisacker, all members of the Internationale Idealiste. Reyna, in attempting 
to establish the thesis that the literature of contemporary science testified to 
the correctness of her idealistic diesis gives us no references or substantiation 
that: 

The broadened [narrowed?] scope of particle physics and its resulting 
dematerialization of the atom has brought science to look upon pheno¬ 
menal events in a double frame of negation^—that the material world 
is neither real, nor, on the other hand, is it unreal. [Reyna wisely 
refrains from defining “reality*’.] And although such negatory refe¬ 
rences cannot be found so literally stated in the writing of modem 
scientists, it can, beyond doubt [1] be inferred from their conclusions, 
as the present treatise fully demonstrates.*' 

Having herself postulated that matter is neither real nor unreal, Reyna then 
asks: just what is it? No one can say, she answers. By ivay of apology, she 
adds that “It is quite possible to say that the phenomenal world is neither real 
nor unreal without violating logic . . It depends upon how you define 
and interpret logic. If logic has an ontological base in the material world 
which it must have to deal with reality, then to say that the phenomenal 
world is neither real nor unreal is to violate logic. 

Reyna now lays down another principle that gives us one more due 
to her non-methodology. She says, by way of making it more palatable that 
matter is neither real nor unreal, that **. . . if we say what a thing is not, 
we know something about it ip a positive way.’’" She gives no example of 
this nonsensical statement, so I shall supply one for her: Matter is not 
phlogiston. Now what is positive about that? If we say what a thing is do we 
say something about it in a negative way? That would seem to be parallel to 
maintaining that we say something positive when we say something negative. 
Like all subjective idealists, Reyna would like to crawl out of the designations 
discovered over three million y»rs ago by mankind and retr^t into the neu- 
tralistic “knowledge’’ of algae. Well, never mind, because she also says that: 
... we have postuUted that the world [thii^] has neither being nor 
hon-being. It is, in other words, inexplicable. And that is just what 
science is presently saying." 
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We Still need to some quotations from various scientists to prove that 
this is “what science is presently saying." She herself is unsatisfied with, her 
own position, so a few sentences later states that the world is “an unexplicable 
‘force* One wants to say that her “world** is an inexplicable ‘farce*. But 
what a fiiscinating suggestion—that something inexplicable has force. If it is 
inexplicable we cannot predicate anything of it! Really, Reyna is honor- 
bound to retract “inexplicable** and replace it by “almost inexplicable*'. Fair 
is foir. If we know one attribute of a thing then it is no longer inexplicable. 
Not satisfied with this logical, semantical, and ontological blunder, she then 
expands the inexplicable X as “an analytical apprehension**. In other words, 
when I look at viruses through an electron microscope, the wiggly lines and 
shapes represent an “analytic apprehension”, which is also what I get when 
I look through a telescope at the satellites of Jupiter. Since “apprehension” 
can mean cither "perception” or “conception”, I presume that she means 
**perception** of the almost inexplicable. So now the inexplicable is per¬ 
ceptible in addition to being a force. This inexplicable, perceptible force is, 
Reyna says next, “the substratum of reality.” 1 must review the steps we 
have taken: the inexplicable, perceptible force serves as the substratum of 
reality? Now, what could she mean by such a statement or postulate which 
is self-contradictory? Well, she must mean that the world or universe is a 
substratum of reality—a layer of some kind of material holding up reality. 
But that merely adds to her confusion. First, she says that we have an 
inexplicable substratum which implies of course that we cannot know that 
it is a substratum which in addition to being a SUBSTRATUM also has 
the properties of being PERCEPTIBLE, of being FORCE. On top of this 
inexplicable something we also have a reality something held up by a layer 
of inexplicable substratum. Reyna tries to allay our uneasiness or risibility 
by saying: 

We have but to turn to Buddhism, or to the Vedantic philosophers, 
especially of the scholastic era, to recognize that their explanation of 
the universe, lying latent for some twelve centuries [not lying latent, 
but rejected], is that which has been recaptured in modem science." 

What an amazing and wondrous situation—this recaf^uring by science of 
the hoary truths of Buddhism and Vedanta. It just goes to show you! What 
on earth has science been doing all those centuries? According to Reyna, it 
has been stripping itself more and more of its unfortunate materialism, until 
it has discover^ that reality is being held up by an immaterial, inexplicable 
force. As if to give us the strength and hope to go on, despite th» devastating 
revdation, Reyna assures us that: 
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In claiming that the world is neither real nor unreal, the sages are £ar 
less naive in their outlook than it seems to us who measure sophistica¬ 
tion in terms of semantics.'* 

Speak for yourself, madame. I find that this hardly fits my own case. I measure 
sophistication in terms of whether someone can separate reality from non¬ 
reality, the sheep from the goats, who knows that there is an external, inde¬ 
pendently existing material world. If a person bases his thought on material 
reality he need not base it on the sophistication of semantics, the last refuge 
of a muddle-head. Semantics, in any case, must rest upon ontology. 

Reyna sallies next into the dark forest of the "Methodology cl Negatory 
Metaphysics** with all the screeching denizens warning each other of her 
approach. She maintains that: 

... a systematic use of negation that absorbs realism [my italics— 
DR—absorbs like cotton] and arrives at the residue of ‘*no attribute" 
or distinction-less-ness. Negation in this sense is not negative in the 
meaning of "void", and is the only efficacious method of affirmation. 
In defense of this broad statement, I have to remark, that I do not 
see why words of affirmation should be considered descriptive of a 
greater real than words of so-called nation [they are not so-called] 
that when pushed to their furthest limit leave the real exhibited in 
its true character, intuitively known and unhampered by the limita¬ 
tions of the intellect.” 

One must say to Reyna again: speak for yourself, speak for the limitations 
of your own intellect. Since I know the limitations of my own intellect and 
your Reyna-intcllect, I depend upon science, which is objective and positive 
and not gibberish. You don’t absorb realism by this method, you destroy 
realism. Then you find yourself wandering around in the great indistinct 
abyss of intuitions unable to describe anything. This is what happens to the 
intrepid person who shuns reality. To help Reyna get out of this cul de sac, 
the Chinese philosopher Chi-tsan (549-623) announced, says Reyna, the 
doctrine of double truth. There is truth in the common sense way and truth 
in the higher uncommon senK way. According to Reyna: 

The man [or woman!] of meager development in scientific wisdom 
views the phenomenal as really yu [presumably the realist], that is, 
as having being or is existent, and knows nothing about wu [lucky 
fellow], or the non-existence of the world. ... a higher sense of truth 
and a step forward in the progress toward a cosmic [comic?] reali¬ 
zation.” 

Evidently we are back with Sri Aurobindo, stepping into the cosmic. That 
we are always in the cosmic never seems to cross Reyna*s mind which may 
be described as filled with wu. But she has more to tdl us about yu and wu. 
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It is one-sided, she says, to say that all things are yu or wu because yu Is 
really wu. 'Oils is the case b^use yu ceases to exist every moment, thus 
changing into wu [based on the doctrine of momentariness, a basic postulate 
of Buddhism]. Awareness of this state of afiFairs leads to the higher stage of 
the revelation that the world is neither yu or wu and can be talked about 
only in negative terms in which nothing can be affirmed. If the dicta of this 
Buddhist ^hool were followed by science, the laws of matter in motion 
would not be written down or enunciated since the hi^er truth is that we 
can affirm nothing. But, if we try to apply this higher truth to science in a 
concrete way, we would have to rewrite such definitions as found on the 
first page of Nfewton’s T/ie Mathematic Principles of Natural Philosophy as 
follows: 

Definition I. The quantity of matter is neither the measure of the 
same, arising from its density and bulk conjointly nor the absence of 
the same arising from its density and bulk cDnjoinLly nor the absence 
of the same arising from its density and bulk conjunctly.'’^ 

If Newton had written this, we would disgusted. But let's take a more 
homely example: 

A Pedagopc Dialogue 

(Ruth Reyna is at the market talking to the grocer) 

Reyna: "How much are the mangoes?” 

Grocer: “They are not two rupees.” 

Reyna (impatiently): "How much are they then?” 

Grocer: "Since I don't wish to appear to be semantically sophisticated. I'll 
say that they are not three rupees.” 

Reyna: "Good, this demonstrates ^that negation is just as efficacious as 
affirmation. By the way, how much are the mangoes, really?” 

Grocer: "They are not four rupees.” 

Clearly, negative attribution would be not only the death of science but 
of all meaningful communication. If Reyna wishes to pursue her VedSnta, 
her Ch’an, her Zen or whatever, no one can yet stop her. But there is no 
reason why she should intrude such irrationalism into the arena of philosophy 
of science. As L. Susan Stebbing has shown and Lenin seventeen years earlier, 
there is not the slightest reason to believe that matter has vanished or that 
idealism is true. According to Stebbing, there are two causes for the belief 
that materialism is untrue. She says: 

Two main factors are responsible for the tendency of modem phy¬ 
sicists to adopt some form of idealinn. There is first the in the 
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conception of matter; secondly, the change in the status assigned by 
many physicists to natural tail's/* 

There is a change in the conception of matter—^more is known about it, but 
there is not the slightest evidence that matter or the physical has become any 
less substantial than it ever was. The very term “substance” and “substantial” 
depend upon this truth. According to the German physicist Karl Menger, 
“matter has an atomistic structure . . . or is at least composed of lumps.”’* 
In the Einsteinian equation, E=mc* whidi states that energy is equal to the 
mass times the velocity of light squared, it is assumed that the mass and 
eneigy are forms of matter. Matter has energy and matter has mass, otherwise 
there could be no measurable equivalence. Reyna would have us measure 
the absence of things. There is a mass of something and an energy of some¬ 
thing which is open to* beings measured by the senses and this something is 
matter. We cannot lose matter by putting it into an equation. Does it make 
sense to say that physical*equations express nothing about anything? That is 
what Reyna implies in her negative position. According to H. A. Lorentz 
(1853-1928), matter is the seat of electrical charges. If you ask, “What are 
those charges of?” the answer is that they are cdiarges of something called 
matter. 

Physics is the science of matter or energy in motion just as it always has 
been. It is not the science of negative attribution wu. It is certainly not a 
non-science of the inexplicable non-substratum of non-reality. The belief 
in materialism has one of its roots in the belief based on experience of matter 
in motion that there is a universality of laws in accordance with which mate¬ 
rial bodies behave. Another root is that matter is indestructible—this know¬ 
ledge also based on mankind’s long experience. Its operational meaning is 
codified in the first law of thermodynamics which no idealistic physicist has 
refuted. 

In her “Apologia” at the end of her book which she should have entitled 
The Impossibility of Science and the Disappearance of Matter, Reyna states 
that “. . . the over-all governing postulates of physical science, strangely 
enough, can never be demoxutrated or realized by finite mind.”” What we 
must do to get ourselves out of this dilemma [of her making], she says, is 
“. . . to look to cosmic consciousness as an a priori principle . . . from 
which we may validly derive the appearance of phenomena by syllogistic 
reasoning.”” iliis is hilarious. How can you derive appearances from cosmic 
consciousness by syllogistic reasoning? Appearances cannot be derived, they 
simply appear or don’t appear. Our indefatigable guide, Ruth Reyna, is left 
in a solipsistic un-universe postulating unreality and then deducing from 
super-awareness the appearances that make up the subject-matter of science I 
Surely this calls for a heavy employment of Occam’s Razor, and further 
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insistence on the Principle of l.east Effort, not to speak of the role that simple 
sanity might play. 

Rajendra Prosed Pandey 

Our diird and last philosopher, whose work impinges on the epistemo> 
logical problems of science demonstrates a strong tendency in Indian philo- 
so]^y t^ay to attempt (unsuccessfully of course) to avoid making judgements 
about concrete content or even relatively concrete content, preferring to 
remain within the province of deductive systems. He is Rajendra Prasad 
Pandey, whose book The Problem of Fact^* is concerned'with the problem of 
objectivity and subjectivity. It is his view that: 

... the whole realm of Objectivity is . . . understandable .... It 
is perhaps therefore that some philosophers prefer to attach the notion 
of understandability to the meaning of words—a view which, we 
think, is not essentially different from ours.** 

Pandey then quotes Bertrand Russell's view that “the only thing you can 
really understand ... is a symbol, and to understand a symbol is to know 
what it stands for.’’*' Knowing Russell’s amplitude for perambulation, this 
may mean that the symbol stands for either a mental concept, a |Meudo> 
material object, or a perception that may or may not be considered to reflect 
reality. Pandey’s next observation concerns his ^lief that he has shown that 
“Subjectivity ran be signifleant only as experience,’’** which means, 1 take it, 
that subjectivity cannot be objective, hardly a sage remark. Contrasted to 
subjectivity is objectivity, the experience of a faculty which implies otherness. 
Otherness is absent from subjectivity, he says. Thinking in these terms, we 
ran now understand that it “is because of non-othemess that Subjectivity 
qua** consciousness must be considered only as signifleant and not as meaning¬ 
ful.** Since one of the synonyms of “significant’’ is “meaningful’’ it is per¬ 
plexing to guess what Pandey here has in mind. Yet, warns Pandey, yet— 
“. . . the character of the otherness of Objectivity can be annihilated berause 
it is relative to consciousness.’’*” Again, one is hard pressed to make any sense 
out of this. Without taking a breath at this recondite remark, he goes on to 
say that the possibility of annihilation does not mean that Objectivity itself 
ceases to be. The rrason for this, he says, is that Objectivity cannot be reduced 
to mere nothingness (as much as all idealists would like). What a relief I be¬ 
cause we have just learned from Pandey that Objectivity qua otherness can 
be annihilated. Perhaps if we remove the qua, which is hanging on like a 
barnacle, it will give objectivity a slightly stronger grip on reality. Pandey 
appears to face this ticklish situation with well-merited caution, for he says: 
Now here there is a very delicate point in metaphysics [in^ialiKtics]: 
are we to regard the state of no Objectivity-as-otherness '9s thfe state 
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oi nothingness? Not . . . because <a state of nothingness is a state of 
no-experience and no-understanding while that of Subjectivity and 
Objectivity is one of experience, and experience and understanding 
respectively.** 

Wait a moment, Sri Pandeyl If no one is experiencing or understanding 
extra-galactic nebulae, does this mean that they disappear into nothingness? 
Worse luck for the astronomers trying to chart the stars in their courses! 

But, says Pandey, “[bjefore taking up the case of nothingness*' for 
further consideration, let us consider again experience with respect to Sub¬ 
jectivity . . Righto. We are game. When we consider again experience 
with respect to subjectivity we conclude that experience as subjectivity is a 
state of infinite fre^om** where subject and freedom are the same. (To my 
M^y of thinking, Western subjectivists cannot hold a candle to the super¬ 
mundane flights of the Indian metaphysicians, nor can the Chinese for that 
matter.) Turning ’again to objectivity, which Pandey capitalizes as if it were 
a sacred word along with Subjectivity, we can discuss Objectivity-as-othemess 
and Objectivity-without-othcmess. Taken as content, Objectivity or pure 
Objectivity is simply the state of Existence. But Existence is Subjectivity. It 
appears also that Subjectivity is undifferentiated being, completely other than 
nothingness. ‘‘Therefore,” concludes Pandey, ‘‘nothingness is the unintel¬ 
ligible par excellencel On the other hand, he notes: 

As we have already seen . . . the finitude** of Objectivity qua other¬ 
ness is nothing but its own creation; it is due to the confusion of mind 
with Subjectivity; the former treating itself as identical with the 
latter, which is responsible for the situation of otherness.*' 

Reading this should remind us that it is for safer to refrain at the start 
from kiting checks, than to get mure and more confused in trying to cover 
them up in turn: running from Chase Manhatten to Imperial and from 
Imperial to Grindlays. Just so tve now find Pandey busy keeping track of so 
many non-existences that he is likely to make a more serious blunder than 
his original one—^which was to begin without the absolutely essential impri¬ 
matur of a material world, 'f hink of thy presuppositions at the beginning, 
before the evil days come, and thou speakest consummate nonsense. But it 
is a marvel to follow him to the bitter and tragic end. He says: 

So, Objectivity itself creates and removes its boundaries. . . when the 
boundary is removed, then what we have in knowledge is the un¬ 
differentiated** infinite . . . [and hence] [t]o look for a meaning in a 
metaphysical statement... is simply absurd. However, metaphysics, 
in spite of its being unmeanin^l, is an cxrcasion of significant ex¬ 
pression in language . . . [s]uch is the fote of Objectivity, and with it 
that of facts in metaphysics.'* 
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At first it was '^significance* that was not meaning!; now Pandey has added 
that metaphysics can be significant without being meaningful. All our wit 
can scarcely fathom this. \^y is it my bite to collect virulently subjectivist 
books, botli Indian and Western, that turn the natural and i^e real world 
into crapulous derangements? It must be the mysterious work of karma. 

Indian philosophers of science, except the materialists, arc all saying 
the same thing: that we cannot know the real world of material processes, 
and hence we must rely upon subjectivity. Most of them end up in 
solipsism, the ultimate home of idealism and subjectivity. 
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The Concept of Commitment: 

Some Clarifications 

MARGARET CHATTBRJl 


Excursions into human genealogy bring surprises and this is no less the case 
with excursions into the genealogy of the words we use. Of words in current 
usage ‘commitment* is one where the exercise may bear some dividends, at 
least by way of clarification. The extent to which the language of commit' 
ment was originally tied up with religious conversion may come as a surprise 
to those who assume its secular, if not political origin. A somewhat harsh 
{)assage addressed by John the Divine to the church members at Laodicca 
runs as follows: know all your ways; you are neither hot nor cold. 

But because you are lukewarm, neither hot nor cold, I will spit you out of 
my mouth.” He means to say that there is no halfway house as far as reli¬ 
gious belief is concerned. The man who is converted in the religious sense 
turns his bade upon one way of life and adopts another. This ‘adoption' 
involves subscription to a set of beliefs and the following of certain patterns 
of behaviour.* '^Ihis way of understanding conversion can be traced through 
as for as Kierkegaard and beyond. In Either j Or Kierkegaard describes the 
difference between the hot, cold and the lukewarm in a way which has 
scarcely been done more dearly since. The man who lives at the aesthetic 
stage flits from moment to moment seeking happiness in one experience after 
another in the manner of Don^Juan. In simple language one could say that 
he blows hot and cold. He is a spectator,’ uninvolved, and so bound to bore¬ 
dom and disillusionment. This lack of involvement is not to be confused witli 
detachment which itself depends on an ascesis of a rigorous kind. Kierke¬ 
gaard’s first stage, furthermore, carries with it a certain attitude to time. The 
‘aesthete* lives in the present and foils to relate himself either to the past or 
the future. The past may be taken in its dual sense of one’s own individual 
past and also ‘the past’ of history. The aesthete is in the postition of acquiring 
a past (in passing through a series of adventures) and yet having no inner 
understanding of what is happening to him.* Iii his absorption with his own 
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experiences he is naturally indifferent to tradition, to history as the record o£ 
social experience. Unrelated to the past in both these senses, the aesthete nyay 
be said to be rootless. To be unrelated to the future is an equally serious 
condition to be in, for this means being without hope. Each moment bears no 
promise of more. Indeed this may be the last time. Ironically in this state 
where all is possible and nothing actual man is most nec^sitated. This is so 
because the factors which determine mood are all outside the individual. The 
aesthete is lost in and to circumstance. He is unable to take a stand. 

Kierkegaard explains taking a stand by highlighting the turning-point 
decisions which mark the leap from the aesthetic to the ethical and the leap 
from the ethical to the religious. These turning-point decisions are passionate 
experiences, highly subjective, and certainly ones which ‘commit’ one to 
definite styles of life, in the case of the ethical individual to a life of con¬ 
formity U) the moral law, and in the case of the religious man, to a life of 
dialc^c with an obedience to the one transcendent Being, that is, God. 
No doubt Kierkegaard’s understanding of commitment sets more store on 
encounter (in the Pauline manner) than on subscription to belief. This is 
because he %vas anxious to make his standpoint distinct from tliat of those 
contemporary churchmen for whom formal allegiance to a set of doctrines 
was equated with “being a Christian''. Kierkegaard no doubt was concerned 
to advocate a religious way of life and that in the terms in which he under¬ 
stood it. But the ways in which his approach has nevertheless coloured secular 
understanding of commitment are worth attention. The 'uncommitted’ man 
is the one who drifts, who is spectator rather than an actor. He does not make 
history, rather he is the passive object of historical process.. He has no policy 
for the future and so takes no hand in shaping events. The ‘committed’ 
ideologue undei'goc'S, presumably, a crisis of conscience analogous to the 
Kierkegaardian rnetabasis eh alio genos/ and in a mood of fervour he em¬ 
braces a way of life which (again ^presumably) affects all he subsequently 
does.* In ail these ways the Kierkegaardian leap bears some analogy to the 
activist’s ‘plunge’. Among the many differences (there is no need to spell 
them out here) is the fact that for Kierkegaard the life of faith was a solitary 
affoir (a lone dialogue with transcendent Being) whereas the activist (not 
however the solitary rebel) joins with others of a like mind in attempting 
to bring about a new order. That the Messinic conception of a transformed 
sodety underwent a secularized sea-change in Marx’s political eschatology 
is too wcU-known to need more than brief mention. 

The different ways in which Kierkegaard and Marx reacted to H^l 
have been the tojnc of a considerable corpus of twentieth century j^iilosophi- 
cal writing. Both men slured a common dislike of rationalist ^tenu which 
seemed to steam-roller the individual. Both disliked the Zeitgeist and both 
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had a preference for concrete situations over abstract theory. Both made their 
starting-point the actual human condition rather than the requirements of 
pure reason. For both, strangely enough, the “uncommitted” individual is 
an object of pity rather than condemnation. Both wrote of alienation, Kierke¬ 
gaard of alienation between man and God through sin, and Marx of aliena¬ 
tion between man and man through inhuman economic relationships. For 
both Kierkegaard and Marx there was no vagueness about the remedy pres¬ 
cribed. For both, to shift to philosophers’ language, ‘to commit oneself, like 
‘to know’, are incomplete expressions. One can only commit oneself to a parti¬ 
cular way of life (and this for the religious man no less than for the serious 
revolutionary is spelt out in some detail) just as one can only know something. 
‘To be committed’ is as meaningless as just ‘to know’. 

From the above it will be clear that the twentieth century has travelled 
some distance from the usages briefly sketched above and the new usages 
are unfortunately a lot less easy to give a content to than the old ones. The 
philosophers’ dichotomy between speculative philosophy (represented by 
Hegel) and its opposite has develop^ in a multi-tradted manner. Kierke¬ 
gaard and Marx reacted to Hegel in ways distinctively their own. A single 
speculative system can be countered not only by a non-spcculative system 
but by another speculative system. Some would go further and say that to 
speak of ‘system’ at all is to admit speculation. For example, to extend the 
dialectical method to the history of societies, as Marx did, was certainly to 
employ speculation. But with the further development of anti-Hcgclianism, 
thought and action came to be regarded in a dichotomous manner, a manner 
which in hict collapses on the least reflection (with the exception of the limit 
case of reflex action). This came about through an identification of thought 
with theory and action with practice. The action advocated by Marx was on 
the other hand highly informed with theory, the dialectic of social change, 
and even the rationalist system of Hegel bore certain practical implications 
as far as statecraft and property relations were concerned. But not all twen¬ 
tieth century intellectuals took .the trouble to analyse terms like ‘condition’ 
and ‘situation’ with the care of Marx (or Dewey) and these are the terms 
which serve to show up the untenability of maintaining a dichotomy between 
thought and action in the context of a meaningful analysis of commitment. 

Often another concept lay behind the discussion,' although somewhat 
covertly, the concept of contemplation. From the mid-nineteenth century 
onward, the complexities of living, especially industrial living along with 
its accompanying institutional frameworks, encouraged in certain quarters 
not only a devaluation of contemplation but a positive reaction against it. 
The ne^ the times seemed, and perhaps still seems to be for active tackling 
of the evils, of social inequality, poverty and so forth. The anti-contemplation 
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advocates sometimes allied themselves with the anti-theory advocates, 
although contemplation and theory are by no means the same thing,, for 
those who have gone in for contemplation in a rigorous sense have done so 
out of a sense of commitment and using<techniques which could certainly be 
classified under ‘actions’. In this country those who talked of commitment 
were in a peculiar position. They allied themselves against the contemplati* 
vists (including in this group followers of various godmen),* but invoked 
theory perhaps even more than their confrere ideologues in the west. They 
were reacting against two strands in the local culture, that which set a positive 
value on maintaining the status quo, and that which set a positive value on 
meditation (these are not the same). They moreover want^ to expose the 
class alliance of those who advocated material austerity for others but pros¬ 
perity for themselves. All these were, and still are, healthy reactions. But the 
time-lag in the use of terms appears in current usage of the word ‘committed' 
to express all this, so much so tliat in 1974 to write or speak of a ‘committefi' 
man almost carries the same overtones as writing or speaking of a ‘good’ man. 
That this should have been possible has come about thanks to the divergent 
experiences of western countries and of India in the thirties and forties. 

The* thirties and forties saw the flourishing of totalitarian regimes in 
Europe and the collapse of two of these (Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy) 
during the Second AVorld War. Many Nazis and Fascists, no doubt, were 
‘committed’ to their respective ideologies in that they chose to join the parties 
concerned knowingly and of their own free will. 'I'housands of others how¬ 
ever were caught up in the systems; hardly realizing what they were doing 
or what the consc'quences would be. In opposition to these regimes, especially 
in opposition to Franco’s Spain, many men of good will became committed 
Stalinists. When Stalinism was expos^ for what it was their disillusionment 
knew no bounds. Their god had failed. Talk of commitment per se therefore 
is more or less passe in the western<democracies since the western experience 
has been that it all depends on what one is committed to, that one may need 
to be committed to something very different tomorrow, and that in any case 
w'hat needs to be done in any particular situation cannot be found out 
through the mechanical application of a formula. Disillusionment in the 
third world has been of a different kind. It includes, for example, disillusion¬ 
ment with the persistence of colonial-style steel frames and value systems 
in the newly independent countries, foilure to tackle seats of privilege 
because party power has to be maintained at all cosu, inability of ‘free’ 
governments to control sectional interests, disenchantment with nationalisa¬ 
tion, planning etc. as magic formulae for curing national ills—to mention 
only sonte of the elements. 

The western experience then must be borne in mind in turning to a 
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scarfing critique of those who speak of commitment in an article %vritten by 
Louis J. Halle in the Virginia Quarterly Review in the spring of 1973, the 
general tenor of which identifies 'commitment* with fanaticism. Halle 
detects two underlying assumptions .made by the advocates of commitment, 
that political issues are issues of right and wrong, and that intellectuals arc 
enlightened and can therefore distinguish the' two. He could have added 
that as well as the belief that 'the others’ are wrtmg there is often the belief 
that they are wicked. To mention this is to be reminded of the theological 
ancestry of this whole question, a matter with which we began. It would 
appear to follow from the two assumptions cited, by converse, that the 'un¬ 
committed* man is tolerant (as against the intolerance of the committed man), 
that he does not simplify political issues into issues of right and wrong, and 
that he does not endow intellectuals with any special political wisdom. A 
little reflection will show that these do not actually 'follow* at all because the 
term 'uncommitted* covers not only one but many possibilities. The ‘un¬ 
committed’ man (1 use this customary parlance for the sake of argument 
although my own view is that it is unjustified) may not be tolerant but may 
be indifferent.* Alternatively he may be committed about some matters (in 
the sense of pursuing them with might and main) c.g. he may feel committed 
to reading one newspaper rather than another, and yet 'uncommitted* about 
political matters. Or atout political matters he may take a definite line about 
certain things e.g. the iniquities of racism in South Africi and either an 
inconsistent line (say he condones Powellism in U.K.) or an ‘indifferent* line 
about other political matters. The ‘uncommitted’ man may even be of the 
opinion that seemingly political issues need to be tackled at the socio' 
economic level only. In other words a man uncommitted to political idcolog\‘ 
X may be committed to political ideology Y or to a non-politicd ideology. 
This by no means exhausts the possibilities. 

Let us look at Halle’s two assumptions more closely. First, that {X)liticid 
issues are issues of right or wrong. Here it is clear that an uncommitted man 
(in the narrow connotation of ‘not committed’ to ideology X) may in a very 
definitive mahner look at political issues as issues of right or wrong. 'I'hc 
pacificist would be a case in point. Uncommitted to ideology X he is noncthe' 
less strongly committed to his pacificism. Whether pacificism should be 
described as an ideology would take us into semantics. It may in fact often 
be the case that the man committed to ideology X will be least able to view 
political issues in terms of right or wrong. The criterion for him may well be 
“what the leader says is right’’, or “what the party says is right’’ or “what 
country A, B or C does is right”. It may of course be objected that the crite¬ 
rion will still be that of right or wrong but that right and wrong are being 
interpreted not in a “formal” manner but in a “material” manner. 'The 
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point would then be that where political issues were at stake there would 
be only two options, one of which should be opted for and the other esdiewed. 
Less technically, political choices are between black and white. Let us 
consider this further. 

1 may here mention a point made in an earlier paper of mine written 
on ethical perplexity.The point is that whereas mor^ reflection may reveal 
a central territory of clear cases (where one can say that this is right and that 
is wrong) there are borderline cases where the question is that of more or 
less, of balancing of foctors, where for example we say “It is better to do this 
rather than that”. It may be that in politicad matters the clear case approach 
is even less called for than the 'weighing of alternatives’ approach. Why this 
may be so is because of the magnitude of the imponderables. But this cons¬ 
ciousness of imponderables and the difficulty of weighting them is precisely 
the thing which the 'committed* man may diagnose as political immaturity, 
bad faith and the rest. This is not to deny that there can be dear cases of 
right and wrong in politics. There may be disagreement over the choice of 
examples but let me essay one. It would be right for a democracy to protect 
its minorities. But whether it would be right to protect a particular minority 
or weaker section by positive discrimination, say, to the extent of encourag¬ 
ing it to perpetuate its backwardness or separateness, can be a matter of con¬ 
troversy, i.e., what would be right in the circumstances (or, as 1 have suggest¬ 
ed, better rather than worse) could not be easily determined, and certainly 
not determined by quick reference to any mechanical formula or ideology. In 
fact phrases like 'advisable in the circumstances’, 'best in the long run', 
'feasible at the moment’ come more easily to mind in the context of political 
issues. Often when the word ‘wrong’ is used in a political context another 
word can, without loss of clarity be substituted in its place. For example 
instead of saying “It would be wrong for an M.P. to vote against his party 
in a division’’ we can without loss oi meaning, and even with some gain in 
clarity, say “It would be acting against the mandate given by his constituency 
for an M.P. to vote against his party in a division’’. What I am suggesting 
is that the naturalistic fallacy should be invoked in political thinking, lest 
the words right and wrong be used as vague terms of approbation and abuse. 
This is, needless to say, not to advocate the divorcing of morals and politics. 
It is to advocate a particular theory about the meaning of the terms we use. 

The second of Halle’s assum{^ions concerns the bdUef that intellectuals 
have a special knack in being able to distinguish between right and wrong in 
political issues. If what has &en said above can be reiterat^ again, political 
situations are situations of complexity where determination of what is feasible 
and what is best in the circumstances requires knowledge of thf; fa;^ along 
with tliat of the interests of all concerned. Now there is'no dotibc ^t the 
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word *coinmitment' is a word utilised by the intellectuals (a vague term, but 
roughly designable as a sort of class, and as Gandhiji rightly said, therefore 
to be distinguished from the masses) and those intdlectuals who utilise it 
perhaps annex commitment initially for themselves, thereafter daiming that 
others ought to be committed. If Halle is on the right tradi in affirming that 
those who talk of commitment assume that intellectuals are specially enlight¬ 
ened and can therefore distinguish between right and wrong (in politics) 
better than the unenlightened masses can we are on to something which does 
not only seem not to tally with the focts but which tallies ill with the political 
method and ‘style’ of democracy. That intellectuals should be in the vanguard 
of decision-making may have historically happened to be so, but it is no 
inevitable concomitant of the method of appeal to majority decision. In third 
world countries intellectuals tend to dominate at the bureaucratic level 
rather than elsewhere. In other words those whose natural role is against the 
establishment find themselves a part of it. It is this class in fact which is the 
most alienated from the diasses and least able to speak on their behalf. Take 
the question of die drawing of a state boundary. The opinion of the intellec¬ 
tuals sitting in government offices or in the legislature may have no special 
weightage of wisdom over the opinions of the villagers in that particular 
area. Certainly we imagine that intella:tuals should possess some kind of 
credentials as political (why not social and economic?) educators. But there 
is no prima facie case for this. As far as commitment is concerned, not politi¬ 
cal commitment but the step by step follow-through of the implications of 
earlier decisions, no one understands this better tt»n the villager. To plant 
seeds is to be committed to seeing to their irrigation, weeding, prot«:tion 
from pests, harvesting of the crop and so forth. If political education is con¬ 
fined to the pointing out of a commitment to vote in a certain way every five 
years and this bears no tangible harvest an electorate cannot be blamed for 
retreating to the multiple commitments of individual and group interests. 

To return to Halle. He diagnoses twentieth century advocacy of oim- 
mitment as a call to abandon thought for action and as such stresses its dan¬ 
gers, if not its sinister possibilities. The paradox of this lus been referred 
to earlier, that is the paradox of an abandonment of thoughtful and continued 
examination of the focts of the changing situation under the umbrella of a 
rationalist thought-system. It is not only the professional theoretician who 
runs the risk of being dubbed uncommitted, but the artist too has long been 
open to this kind of attack. Halle dtes the example of Goethe studying mine¬ 
rals while Napoleon’s troops were massing all round Weimar, and Wanda 
Landowska reoirding Scarlatti in 1940 with the Nazis nearing Paris. The 
artist’s prime commitment is to his craft. Commitment to an ideology may 
result in a work of art, but it is more likely to result in propaganda. The 
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artist who in time of war defends bis abstention from war service by saying 
that he personifies the culture which others are fighting to defend may bie 
regarded by the majority as a parasite. If he is a great artist, however, his 
d^ence can by no means be written off as a symptom of parasitism. The 
intellectual who is not an artist is in no position to exhort the artist to be 
committed.” At the most he might (in terms of his own commitment) exhort 
the artist to widen the range of his communication so that what he expresses 
can reach the masses. But even this he is not strictly in a position to do, for 
a retreat from communication is itself a form of communication (cf. abstract 
painting, aleatory music and gimmicky poetry) and no one can dictate to 
the artist in which way he should communicate. 

With this aside on the artist and his commitment let us return to the 
relation of thought and action and see if the word ‘commitment’ throws any 
light on the relation between the two. Kant’s Copernican Revolution was 
in a sense the ancestor of the subsequent approaches which shared in common 
the belief that it is human activity whidh bestows meaning on the world. 
For Kant the activity was located in the formal and a priori functions of 
reason, both theoretical and practical; for Marx it was the ways in which 
men organize their economic relationships; for Husserl it was the multi¬ 
farious intentional acts of consciousness, and for the existentialists it was the 
act of engagement. The history of science makes it clear that the relation of 
hypotheses to fact is not a mechanical one, and that actually hypothesis enters 
into the determination of fact. The situation is even more intricate when we 
turn to the relation between programme and policy and social reality. If 
physical facticity is a dragon many projects in the natural sciences it is human 
facticity (a shifting and changing affair) which can often be a drag on efforts 
to transform social reality for the better.” One could compare here Brunet’s 
dilemma in .Sartre’s The Iron in the Soul'^ with the scientist’s one. Brunet 
says: “It is true enough that I’ve go* to work in the dark. But what alter¬ 
native was there?—^to do nothii^?’’ The darkness is ignorance of what the 
others have done or will do. The scientist’s dilemma is ignorance of other 
aspects of the system he is dealing with (to say nothing of other systems) e.g. 
how a particular pesticide will affect the ecological balance. An in^stic 
commitment to a particular policy in the face of contra-indications is as 
’unscientific’ as the adherence to a particular hypothesis in the face of nega¬ 
tive instances. 'The variables in social situations (as against, laboratory situa¬ 
tions) involve many fectors which cannot be controlled. Here of course we 
reach a point of controversy, llie totalitarian will mainuin not only that the 
factors can be controlled but that they shouH be controlled. 

The partial perspective (in Karl Mannheim's phrase) which m ideology 
represents apparently provides a handy framework for decision-inking, but 
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the utility of such a framework is increasingly questionable as soon as provi- 
sionality, openness, and especially, the various imponderables of a multiple 
society, are given due weightage. It is worth pointii^ out that even a partial 
perspective, e.g. secularism, does not ‘entail* any particular policy for im¬ 
plementation. It might exclude (purely pragmatically, not logically) certain 
measures e.g. bribing one section of the community to perform hostile acts 
against another section. But it will not positively entail any particular 
measure any more than the general directives of the Constitution positively 
entail any particular legislative measure. As for the concept of 'total perspec¬ 
tive’ this seems to me only to have content as a regulative idea. Even, say. 
a planning authority, aiming at being as objective as possible, can never 
attain a total perspective, not only b^usc of the magnitude of present 
unknown factors, but because of inherent ignorance of the future. The 
coordinates of space and time are inescapable. In this connection Pierre 
further makes an interesting suggestion, not to "eliminate the risks of tempo¬ 
rality by clutching to guaranteed space, but rather to temporalize space . . . 
a scope, a domain which takes shape as I act upon it.’’*^ As it happens, the 
ideas that grow out of concrete situations as those concerned apply their 
minds to them, often show up the irrelevance of ideologies.*” The man who 
finds a partial perspective unsatisfactory may do so not on the ground of 
personal vagary (in Dahrendorf’s phrase) but because he believes that social 
engineering in a piecemeal manner'* is likely to do less harm than monolithic 
clianges according to an ideological blueprint. Such a man, so far from 
claiming a 'total perspective' recognises only too well the limits of our know¬ 
ledge. It may well be that it is on the basis of a commitment to the integrating 
perspective of humanism that he holds back from anything that smacks of 
totalitarianism. But there is a difference between such ultimate commitment 
and the particular commitments which could be described as the 'break-up* 
of the ultimate commitment in terms of policy. Particular commitments need 
to be subject to a constant process of revision. Self-criticism and particular 
commitments stand or fall together. I'he political fanatic is the one who 
makes not only a partial perspective into an ultimate commitment but even 
a particular commitment becomes for him an ultimate commitment. 

'Hie question next arises whether there is any difference between indivi¬ 
dual and social commitment. Apart from questions like whether a concept 
such as that of 'conscience* can be extrapolated from the individual to the 
social level it seems pretty clear that a particular commitment at the social 
level will be a matter of policy, something which is the result of the push and 
pull of joint decision-making. A group can obviously be 'committed* to a 
particular course of action. For example a committee can be committed to 
producing a report by a certain date, in the sense that it is within their terms 
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of reference to do so: A public body can deny that it is committed to do XYZ 
and thu on a variety of possible grounds, e.g. that there has bieen no legisla^ 
tion which prescribe it, or no public statement of intention to do so, and so 
forth. The interesting thing concerns the ways in which one commitment 
may be said to be ti^ up with others. A commitment to produce a report 
within a certain time need not be tied up with three*hourly sittings oich day. 
A commitment by institution to increase the number of posts is however tied 
up with advertising the same in time. Failure to do so is not a failure of 
logical acumen but a matter of mala fides.*The spelling out of what one is 
not committed to do (whether in the individual or group sense) brings in 
many questions concerning social dynamics. Let us take the case of a college 
Principal who denies that he is committed to forwarding the demands of the 
Karamchari Union in his institution to the higher authorities. A distinction 
will need to be made (as in the case of analysing individual ethical situations) 
between the standpoint of the agent and the spectator. We will take first the 
standpoint of the college Principal. Let us, for the sake of simplification, 
exclude the case of written legal obligations Where commitment can be estab¬ 
lished through legal interpretation. Barring this, failure to admit a particular 
commitment may be taken to arise from a certain interpretation of interests 
(whether in response to a pressure group or not) including under this that 
it is within one’s interests to adhere to other commitments. From the side of 
the other party in the dispute (the union workers are of course by no means 
’spectators’) the fiiilure appears as evidence of mala fides. The situation shows 
up the relation of alienation between the two. Needless to say the concept 
of “not being committed to X or Y’’ by no means always involves alienation. 
Any particular commitment has delimited range of reference depending on 
the relationship concerned (a good example would be the sort of thing set 
out in insurance policies). The class of things one is not committol to may 
often be clearly specifiable, e.g. A, in nmnying B is specifically not committed 
to marrying C, D, £ etc. There are cases, however, where the self-limitation 
inherent in any particular commitment can become the shelter for excuse. 
For example, a government may maintain it is committed to the maintaining 
of law and order, but not to the provision of employment for all its citizens. 
This brings up the question whether it makes sense to say that one (whether 
individual or group) ought to be committed to XYZ. To take an example—it 
does make sense to say ti^t “All nations ought to be committed to the resolu¬ 
tion of disputes by peaceful means.*’ In faa this brings out the point we have 
insisted on throughout, that “to be committed” per se is vacuous and that 
commitment is always to a certain course of action. 

L«t us next see whether the distinction between ultimate and .particular 
commitment applies at the group level. One may well ask if an institution 
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can be 'committed* (in respect of having an ultimate commitment) in the 
sense in which an individual can. Can the style of an ecclesia be adopted, say, 
by a civil service or a judiciary? Even if it were possible there would still Im 
the question whether it were desirable. Ultimate commitments are a matter 
for individual conscience or ecdesia/commune-type institutions. To speah 
of a judiciary, say, as being ‘committed’ (apart from the general sense in 
which everyone is supposed to do their duty as faithfully as they can and 
which would apply not only to the judiciary but to anyone whatsoever) is 
to confuse particular commitment with ultimate commitment, and this 
usually through the mediating agency of a partial perspective. In an authori¬ 
tarian regime the call for commitment per se is invariably a call for confor¬ 
mism, a niling out of the possibility that one might be mistaken. My main 
objection against partial perspectives should now be clearer—that those who 
adopt them are usually unwilling to realise their partiality. No doubt 
when the partiality is recognised, this kind of ‘speculative instrument’ (for 
this is what it is) can unlock some doors. The snag, in my view, is the tempta¬ 
tion to regard a partial perspeaive as a master key, and the temptation is 
almost irresistible. 

Let us see whence we have come. ‘Commitment* is a relatively new 
word in western social thinking, although we had no difficulty in tracing the 
idea back in time in the context variously of religious conversion, the ethic 
of the revolutionary, existentialist engagement, and decision-making in 
general. I'he quest of meaning in action is an objective which unites the 
Marxist, the pragmatist, the existentialist and the karma yogin. There is a 
risk, howe\'er, in over-philosophizing about the issue. The man escaping from 
a concentration camp, the commune member doing his stint with the washing- 
up, the sailptor chi^lling his stone, the wakeful parent tending a sick child, 
the toddler at play—all find meaning in action, llie actions even in this small 
list of examples are very diverse. The commitments involved are likewise 
very diverse. There woidd be no sense in saying to any of the individuals 
concerned that they "should be committed” per se. A man can only be com¬ 
mitted to something. We then noticed the difference between ultimate and 
particular commitments and the role of partial perspectives. One major 
question remains, whether there can be ‘reasons for* ultimate commitments. 

lliis question has been discussed at length in the considerable literature 
on humanism which has appeared in recent years. The ground for heart¬ 
searching has been the suspicion that those who appealed to ultimate commit¬ 
ments were appealing to something irrational and that the rationality of a 
standpoint could be measured by the reasons given for holding it. Here we 
run into a difficulty. For while it is the mark of a particular commitment 
that reasons can be given for it (indeed a particular social commitment can 
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only be embarked bn as the terminus ot a round of ai^gument) ultimate com¬ 
mitments seem to be like logical stoppers or verificatory termini—either one 
sees or one does not see. One of the basic differences, for example, between 
the authoritarian and the liberal is that the latter thinks on the one hand 
that certain freedoms are to be preserved at all costs (even, say, the cost of 
inefliciency), and on the other hand that outside the spheres of the pure 
sciences and the verification of simple sentences like ‘‘There is an elephant 
in the front garden” most questions about human affairs are susceptible of a 
whole range of answers. Does being rational always involve the ability to give 
reasons? Yes. if among ‘reasons' we include appeal to attitude, belief and 
standpoint, 'rhis, no doubt, leads to a certain regress. But to be able to 
identify and articulate the grounds of ultimate commitment is the prerequi¬ 
site of any dialogue between men holding different ultimate commitments. 
The dialogue may even reveal a community of ultimate commitment at cer¬ 
tain points. The greater part of our disagreements concern ways and means 
of attaining certain objectives, especially in the area of .socio-economic 
thinking. The particular commitments we may make along the line are, or 
should be, as tentative as the scientist’s temporary try-out of particular 
hypotheses. The only criterion in both cases is their practical iitility. 

I'his may seem t(x> lukewarm a position to have reached about a concept 
wielded with vigour by many as a way of distinguishing between good guys 
and bad buys. It should be evident by now that in some uses of ‘committed’ 
Cenghis Khan and Al Capone qualify no less than Albert Schweitzer and 
Mother Theresa. It is such uses of ‘committed’ that I have excluded as 
vacuous. I have also tried to uncover uses of the word where dogmatism and 
hinaticism are smuggled in by the back door. We need to commit the natura¬ 
listic fallacy again and again in order for our commitments to have any 
identifiable content. That content in turn needs to be subject to a constant 
process of criticism. As ultimate commitment one might suggest the 
following: 

(1) It matters what one does 

(2) One should as far as possible act knowingly (not unthinkingly) 

(1)) Knowledge (the utilitarian assessment of the situation) needs to 

be supplemented by compassion 

(4) Actions should be shaped by reference to the common weal. 
Spelling this out in terms of {»rticular commitments is a matter of the 
collective pooling of wisdom, devotion and work of a particular community. 
It is not a matter of any great difficulty to give intellectual assent to the four 
points mentioned above. But as Dag Hammerskjold once remarked: "The 
great commitment is so much easier than the oi^inary everyday onp—and 
can all too easily shut our hearts to the latter." 
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An Interview with 
Niharranjan Ray 


Professor Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya and Dr. Hiicsraiijan Sanyal are 
interviewing Professor Niharranjan Ray at the National Library, Calcutta, 
on 30 May, 1974. 

Professor Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya: Professor Ray, to your readers 
and to the large number of those who had occasions to hold discussions with 
you, you give the decided impression of taking an absorbing interest in a 
very wide range of intellectual disciplines, both academic and professional. 
Indeed, one knows that your interests are almost encyclopaedic in character. 
Nevertheless one feels that there is an unifying principle behind this appa¬ 
rent diversity of interest. It may be helpful, 1 believe, for a better under¬ 
standing and appreciation of what you have been seeking to do, if you could 
tell us about how you look at this unifying principle, or perhaps the gradual 
shaping of it during your long intellectual and academic career. 

Professor Niharranjan Ray : 1 must try, even at the outset, to disabuse 
your mind of any idea of my sdiolastic and intellectual mastery of any of the 
fields you have just mentioned; indeed 1 liave no such mastery. But you arc 
perhaps right that 1 take a great deal of interest in a fairly good number of 
intellectual and professional disciplines. 1 cannot say how 1 came to acquire 
this wide range of intellectual interests since I do not seem to have cultivated 
it consciously, and hence not consistently and systematically. But if and when 
I look back which 1 do not usually do, I can perhaps analyze the process of 
its origin and evolution. This*analysis is a very simple one. 

In the Bengal of the second and third decades of this century when we 
grew up, that is, during my adolescent and formative years of age, the intel¬ 
lectual and emotional climate was still one of liberal humanism; the general 
orientation was, by and laige, humanist, and whatever concerned man and 
his environs in the world whidi was nearest to us, interested us and seem to 
have fed and nourished us, both emotionally and intellectually. This general 
orientation was built up, slowly and steadily, by our great writers and 
thinkers of the last six dec^es of the nineteenth centuiy', but so fiir as 1 was 
concerned, by Bankimchandra and Rabindranath into the rich tropical forest 
of whose writings I used to lose myself even when 1 was at school. Indeed, my 
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world of adolescent vision and imagination was reared up by these two great 
creative intellects, more particularly by Rabindranath. If 1 imbibed any-r 
thing, consciously and deliberately and throughout my formative and 
mature life, I did so from the life and works of Rabindrana^. It is his liberal 
humanist image that has helped to form the very lineaments of my being; his 
wide universal interest articulated in diverse creative directions, seems to 
have inspired me all through. 

Besides, our family had a strong Brahmo background, and this back' 
groutid during the first three decades of this century, was deeply tinged by 
a decidedly humanist colour, protestant and yet liberal at the same time, and 
respectful towards universal cultural values which were derived from a very 
wide range of intellectual and emotional disciplines. 1 must confess that this 
background too, contributed towards the orientation of my being and 
becoming. 

One must also take into account that during those adolescent and forma' 
tive years, the intellectual figures in Bengal, which were our heroes, were 
thase of personalities like Brajendranath Seal, Ramendrasundar 'Irivedi, 
Praphullachandra Ray, Jagadischandra Bose, Benoyendranath Sen, 
Rabindraiiarayan Ghosh and Jadunath Sarkar, for instance. A slightly 
younger group consisted of men like Satyendranath Bose, Meghnad Saha, 
Sunitikumar Chatterji and quite a few others. We knew that each one of 
them had his special field of serious study and investigation and yet eacli one 
was not only deeply interested in but drew his emotional and intellectual 
sustenance from a variety of fields of knowledge. Indeed, learning in those 
days was still considered to be intrinsically encyclopaedic in character and 
was still supposed to encompass everything that concerned man and his 
environs. I grew up and matured in the bright even-tide of that age in Bengal 
and could not help being deeply influenced by it. 

If, therefore, you ask me of the iRiifying principle behind the diversity 
of emotional and intellectual interest that you sec in me. 1 would say that 
this principle is the principle of liberal humanism which manifests itself, 
intellectually speaking, in an unceasing and encompassing interest in all 
that concerns man and his environs. 

Professor Chattopadhyaya: What you have said certainly makes sense, 
historically speaking, but it seems that the liberal humanist principle which 
you have given expression to in your mature writings, consists of many more 
things than the humanist and encyclopaedic orientation of your adolescent 
and formative years. I am referring to your Maurya and Sungs Art, Bangalir 
Itihas, The Sikh Gurus and the Sikh Society, Indian Nationalism, Idea and 
Image in Indian Art, for instance. Besides, do you think that'i^e liberal 
humanist orientatitm alone explains your participation in actiyelpbl^cs oi 
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a militanrly nationalist revolutionary party like that of the Anusilan, and 
later, of the Indian National Congress under Gandhiji’s leadership. Or, does 
it explain your friendly association with such protesiant political groups as 
those of the Revolutionary Socialist Party and the Communist Party of India? 

Professor Ray : You have asked me a very searching question, and it is 
quite possible that 1 should not be able to formulate a satisfactory and 
systematic answer. I would therefore request you to please bear with me. 

Despite whatever else happened to me in my formative life and later in 
maturer years, when 1 look ikck and try to take a stock, 1 cannot but feel 
that it was the liberal humanist orientation of my adolescent and formative 
years which formed the basic foundation of my being. Even today when I am 
past seventy, it still remains the same, I am not ashamed to confess, a founda¬ 
tion which later in life, was further strengthened by personalities like those 
of Gandhi and Nehru, and I would say, of Marx as well, for instance. 

But when one lives long as 1 have done and goes through diverse ex¬ 
periences, one goes on gathering and drawing in ideas, attitudes and 
approaches from many sources and many directions, some consciously but 
many more unconsciously. At the post-graduate level of formal education, 1 
became a student of ancient Indian history and culture, particularly of the 
arts and religions of India, and hence of the origin and evolution of India’s 
traditional aesthetic, social and cultural patterns and values, a field of human 
experience which is still the arena in which I love to roam at will from one 
end to the other and which has influencc*d and enriched me very greatly. 
India’s speculative thought as articulated in the Upanishads and the 
Aranyakas, w'hich I dived into later in life, has also very largely shaped my 
vision and imagination, and this as strongly and as effectively as India’s life 
and arts through the ages have formed my love and zest for life and its 
limitless capabilities. 

Equally deeply and vitally have I been affected and influenced by the 
nineteenth century European positivist and materialist thought, particularly 
of Marx. But then the nineteenth and early twentieth century European 
heritage was a very important factor in the formation of the iirlran intellec¬ 
tual climate of all knowledgeable Indians during the twenties, thirties and 
forties of this century, and no sensitive and young Indian of those decades 
could escape being somewhat conditioned by such seminal thinkers as Mill 
and Marx, Sorokin and Freud, for instance. But of this European heritage 
what influenced me most was the Marxian. Not being ever a student of 
economics 1 understocxl but very little of his economic thinking, but his 
methcxl of dialectical analysis of serial and historical situations and of the 
process of the evolution of human, particularly Western civilization, im¬ 
pressed me veny much and seem to have considerably sliaped and formed the 
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social and historical thinking of my maturer years. I was also moved by the 
basic humanist orientation of the socMist ideology in general and the Marxist 
humanist ideology in particular. Yet 1 would not call myself a Marxist as I 
would not describe myself as a Tagorite even, far less a Gandhian. I would 
not look upon any one of them as ofEering me a package deal for my total 
acceptance or total rejection. 

The fact of the matter in regard to any eager and sensitive person seems 
to me that as he goes through life's various experiences he gathers ideas and 
impressions, gains images and visions, receives impacts and influences in 
varying degrees and learns quite a few things, at times consciously, at others 
not so consciously or even unconsciously. 'Fh^ are all thrown into the great 
crucible of one's mind and the senses where an unceasing process of cooking 
goes on all the time, a process which involves intellectual examination, ex¬ 
perimentation, analysis and judgement as much as emotional responses and 
reactions, positive and negative. What eventually comes out of the process is 
no longer the original ideas and impressions, images and visions and impacts 
and influences, but modified, transformed and transmuted to a considerable 
extent and thus made one’s own. Nevertheless, it does happen that certain 
ideas and ideologies, certain impacts and influences tend or prove to be so 
strong, insistent and overwhelming that they retain their original mould or 
form. It does not however seem to have happened in my case, 1 tend to 
perceive. 

Dr. Hitesranjan Sanyal: Your interest in history, particularly in Indian 
history and culture, art and archaeology, religion and iconography, is easily 
understood. But how did you get involved in active politics and how did it 
affect your life? 

Professor Ray: For those sensitive adolescents in their mid- and late 
teens who like me, grew up in what is now Bangladesh, the East Bengal of 
those days, it was difficult to keep aw^jr from the general socio-political milieu 
and environs of the times. My father was a government employee, a sub¬ 
inspector of schools, who during the Svadesi and Boycott movement had 
given up his secure job to become a teacher at the National School at Mymen- 
singh which was my home-to^^m. My early school education was at this school. 
But what really drew me into the politics of those days was my close associa¬ 
tion with the local social work of the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda movement 
and with the public social service work of the well-known revolutionary 
parties like AnusiUm and Yugantar; both were very active in Mymaisingh 
at that time. One thing led to another, and quickly enough 1 found myself 
one fine morning "recruited” as a member of the Anusilan Party. 1 retained 
my dose connection with the party, not so much as an activist .but ipore as 
an active link-man and sympathiser, till as late as 1925-26 when f’gave up my 
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formal association with them. Already in 1920-ai when I was in the second 
year intermediate dass at college, 1 had given up my studies and joined the 
first Non-cooperation movement as a student-volunteer. Since then I had 
become actively involved in Congress work at the village level; indeed, the 
mass upsurge brought about by Candhiji had moved me very deeply. By 
1925-26 I seem to have matured enough to be able to realize ihit the path 
of revolutionary terrorism was not likely to bring us anywhere near to 
freedom, that active mass participation in political struggle was the only way 
which was open to us and that Gandhi] i's lead in that struggle was indispen¬ 
sable at that phase. This did not however mean that 1 had accepted the 
creed of non-violence or of the spinning wheel. Be that as it may, before 
the leaders of the Anusilan 1 plac^ my opinion frankly and squarely; it was 
periiaps early in 1926 and in a secret meeting in Calcutta. At that time quite 
a few of the Anusilan leaders too, were assailed by doubts and questions of 
all sorts, but they were not yet prepared to formally disband the party. Never¬ 
theless, very affectionately and gracefully did they allow me to leave the 
party which 1 did. But my doing so did not mean that I cut off my personal 
relationship with my colleagues and elders in the party; indeed such relation¬ 
ship continued, intermittently though, with those of the Anusilan and with 
quite a few of the Yugantar who found themselves, much later, in the Cong¬ 
ress Socialist Party, the Communist Party of India and still later, in the 
Revolutionary Socialist Party. 

Meanwhile I participated in the Congress Satyagraha movement of the 
early thirties and then again in the Quit India inovemcnt of 1942-43, though 
1 was no longer an active member of the Congress, nor of any other organist 
anti-colonial, anti-imperialist freedom-fighting political group. The fact is 
that by 1927 when I came out of college with a post-graduate degree, I had 
already acquired a decided taste and aptitude for and sonic experience of 
intellectual writing in the field of contemporary politics and Bengali litera¬ 
ture and of historical research. The rest seems to have been decided for me 
by my destiny, and this destiny came in the form of a research fellowship in 
art and archaeology at Calcutta University. For the next few years 1 was 
destined to share this life of advanced study and research with journalism and 
free-lance writing, just to be able to earn enough to survive during those 
years of depression, until I became a Lecturer at, and later also the Librarian 
of Calcutta University. But in whichever capacity 1 was engaged at any given 
time, whenever there was a critical political situation in the country and a 
mass upsurge on that account I could not help taking the full plunge and 
suffer or escape the consequences, and then when the tide ran out I came 
quietly back to my working desk, llie University of Calcutta of those days 
used to allow us this privily. 
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After Independence 1 lost the urge for active political participation, 
except for a spdl of Rajya Sabha membership fpr eight years; but that was. 
a different kind cff politics, and 1 was never interested in, carving out a politi- 
cal career for mys^ Today my interest in contemporary politics, national 
and international, is only an intellectual one; it does not stir my depths. 

1 consider mysdf lucky that the psyche and will of my early youth led 
me to active participation in contemporary political struggles for freedom. It 
immensely enriched me in diverse ways. First, it afforded me a limitless fupd 
of experience of men, things and situations, which otherwise I would have 
no occasion or opportunity to come by. Secondly, I came to know firom within, 
steadily and by stages, the nature and character of political struggles for 
freedcmi in my country and hence of other countries, the various motivations, 
ideas and aspirations that inspired and drove the workers and their leaders, 
the strength and weakness of the movements as much as those of the leaders 
and their followers. Thirdly, I came to understand, slowly but more or less 
clearly, the ideologies of revolutionary terrorism, nationalism (of both the 
vintages, the liber^ and constitutional on the one hand and extremist and 
militant on the other), socialism of various shades and nuances and even 
Communism—all at work before my very eyes, sometimes simultaneously 
and even in collaboration, at others, at cross purposes and from opposite 
camps. These I consider as great gains, gains that gave me new insights and 
new perceptions. 

But the greatest gain was that active participation in politics brought 
my country and my people nearer to me, physically and emotionally, and I 
came to acquire a deep love and regard for both. From pure abstractions of 
text books they for the first time, b^ine real to me, endowed with life and 
substance. Political lecture, group meetings, secret errands, link activities 
etc. took me from one end of the country to the other, obliged me to spend 
nights in peasant huts and hay stacks#seek shelter in abandoned houses and 
temples, play hide and seek with the police in city-lanes and village-markets, 
for instance. And thus 1 came into actual physical contact with our people at 
the middle sind lower class and grass-root levels; their sorrows and sufferings, 
their depravity and degradation, the poverty and squalor and oppression they 
suffered from as much as their joys, their hopes and aspirations, their tradi¬ 
tions and values—all these lay toe before my eyes. 1 also saw the old glories 
of the country in various stages of preservatbn, decay and disintegration, and 
suffdred nostalgias as most peoide do, but more interesting to me were the 
reactions and responses of the common man to these glmies. 1 observed, 
wherever 1 found myself, the fields and villages, the rivers and the mountains, 
cities and market-places, the configuration of the land, its flora .founa, 
cropping pattern, the land system and land relation, the village dijganl^tioii. 
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the kinship relation, the fairs and festivities, and dozens of other things. All’ 
these gave me new insights and perceptions, which seemed to impart new 
meaning and significance to what I knew from my studies in the history and 
geography of my country. They raised questions in me which our history 
books and our historians had no answer for. But for my participation in 
politics, in other words, my involvement in the life of our peofde I would not 
have gained those insights and perceptions, and asked myself no question. 
It taught me one lesson: reading boolu, library work, thinking and contem¬ 
plation, sweating at the desk—these are all very good and necessary for any 
research worker in history and in matters social and cultural, but these arc 
no substitute for actual field-work and involving oneself with live materials, 
namely, the lives and environs of the living men and women, and this, even 
for a historian. History is usually reconstructed along the arrow line of time; 
such reconstruction can be helped and supplemented by tracing one’s foot¬ 
steps backward from the present, especially in a traditional country like India 
where a great deal of the near and distant past is still alive in strong and/or 
weak currenu. 

What I have just said would perhaps explain incidentally, how and why 
I became interest^ in the study of contemporary life and society, of anthro¬ 
pology and sociology, of ecolc^ and human geography. 

One point I would like to make clear at this moment. I must confess 
that 1 never aimed at being a scholar per se; scholarship for its own sake, 
mere scholasticism never appealed to me. My one aim in studying Indian 
histoiy, art and culture was to know my country and my people, as they were 
through the centuries and as they arc today. History, art, archaeology! litera¬ 
ture, the performing arts, anthropology, sociology, geography, politics—an 
intellectual understanding of all these disciplines and others liesidcs, was 
very necessary towards achieving the objective whidi I have just spoken of. 
I strove and still do strive for clarity of this intellectual understanding 
because it contributes to the purity and depth of my emotional attachment 
to my country and people. Again, I would insist that I am no scholar, no 
pandit, but I would certainly like to be considered as an humble intellectual 
who seeks to interpret India’s life, history and culture, objectively and criti¬ 
cally of course, but also perceptively and creatively. 

Dr, Hitesranjan Sanyal: Yesterday you gave us a glimpse of how you 
came to your vision oi history, a vision whidi you have articulated and ex¬ 
plained in your Bangalir Itihas. In fact, you said yesterday what you had 
done in the Introduction to that book of yours. But as one of your ex-students 
1 know that you initiated your research studies in the political history of 
andent India, and that too, in the old traditional manner of fixing dates and 
reconstructing dynastic histories. Later too, for quite some time, when you 
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have been working' on the art and religion o£ Burma your approach seems to 
have been a tiaditioiial one, by and laige, though in your Theramda 
Buddhism in Burma there is some evidence of a sociological approach to the 
study of history of religion. But not before your Maurya and Sunga Art and 
Bangalir Itihas does this approach seem to be a decided one. I am curious to 
know how and when you came to this approach and to the new method of 
historical analysis which, by now, we are all familiar with. 

Professor Niharranjan Ray : Yes, you arc right in saying that I started 
my research studies in a very traditibnal manner, the reason beiiig that my 
training itself was a traditional one. One may not forget that in those days 
political and dynastic history was the main focus of study and research in 
Indian history, that the history of religion, art, society, politics and economics 
even, for instance, was approached from a political or dynastic point of view 
and that there was hardly any consciousness of interactions and interrelations 
of various social, economic and political forces at work at given times and 
places. 'I'hat I started with dynastic history was, therefore, in the nature of 
things. 

But then there was also an occasion to do so. For the award of their 
Mrinalini Gold Medal of 1926 Calcutta University had invited dissertations 
on the “Political history of ancient India from c. 600 to c. 900 a.o.”, and 
my tocher. Professor Hcmchandra Raychaudhuri for whom 1 had great 
regard and who held me in deep affection, asked me to compete for it, which 
1 did. 1 was then in the final M.A. CUass. The dissertation was examined by 
a Board consisting of Professor Kaychaiidhnri himself. Professor Dewadatta 
Ramakrishna Bhandarkitr and Profe^ior Benimadhab Barua. The Board re¬ 
commended the dissertation for acceptance and 1 was awardc'd the medal 
wlien 1 had just taken the Master's degree. Professors Bhandarkar and Ray¬ 
chaudhuri were both keen that 1 should have the dissertation published by 
Calcutta University in the form of asbook and that 1 should continue this 
line of study. But I felt otherwise and decided against giving the dissertation 
a public and permanent lease of life; instead 1 saw published a few sections 
of it only in the form of independent papers, in professional journals. The 
reason was a very simple one; while working on that dissertation I came to 
feel that there was nothing in this kind of dynastic or political history in 
which 1 could find creative intellectual delight or satishiction. Indeed, the 
field itself and the traditional method of study did not interest me at all, 
and I decided to get away from it. It was at this time that Professor Barua 
wh(»e affection I have been enjoying, took me to Burma for about a month 
or so, to assist him in his research studies. He encouraged and helped me 
to have_a close look at the country and its people and a closer look:St.iliat her 
archaeological sites and ancient and medieval monumentt and* mpnaM^es. 
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For one full month I did so like one possessed but taking copious notes and 
collecting whatever printed materials and photographs I could get hold of, 
of the sites, monuments, sculptures and paintings. Even before 1 came back 
to Calcutta 1 had decided that art and architecture in Burma should be the 
field of my stud^ and investigation for the next lo years or so. I started learn¬ 
ing Burmese, and also whatever Mon 1 could from inadequate publications; 
at the same time I went ahead with ray study of the art and architecture of 
Burma. A year later I presented a dissertation on the subject at Calcutta 
University for their Premchand Roychand Studentship which was still con¬ 
sidered to be a blue ribbon, 'llie dissertation was accepted and the student¬ 
ship ai^rded to me, but meanwhile I had found out that no study of art and 
architecture could be adequate and competent without a study of the socio¬ 
religious background of the art. Thus began a camping and touring sojourn 
in Burma for a or 3 months every year, from 1928 to 1933, and an intensive 
study of the literary and archaeological materials that 1 could lay my hands 
on, which resulted eventually in the publication of my three broks on the 
Indian religions in Burma. I'he first two of these were written and published 
before 1937; the last one too, was written before that date, but published 
much later, in 1946, when I had long given up my Indo-Burmese studies. 

I must confess that my studies in Indo-Burmese cultural relations, were 
also somewhat in traditional lines, and I introduced there no new approach 
nor any new methorl of analysis. But of one thing 1 was ('onscious through¬ 
out, namely, of the colonial character of the functioning of whate^'tT Indian 
cultural items and features were introduced in Bunna, except in the case 
of Tberavada Buddhism and its culture which the Mons and the Burmese 
were able to make their own and integrate them into their life-patterns; also 
perhaps a few other minor elements of socio-political and rural agricultural 
life. But I am afraid, during those formative years of my intellectual career, 
1 was not able to articulate this colonial phenomenon dearly and competently. 

But meanwhile, as I was working on Indo-Burmese relations and gather¬ 
ing new experiences, insights and perceptions, my ideas on and approaches 
to history and literature were slowly undergoing certain changes. These 
changes were vaguely reflected, for the first time, in my RabindraSahityer 
Bhumika, published in 1939, in which I made an attempt to present the 
creative writings of Tagore in their respective social settings and to analyze 
as to how the latter affected the ideas, themes, characters, forms and styles 
of the former. 

But as you said, the dedded break in approach and method manifested 
itself first in Maurya and Sunget Art and in Bangalir Itihas. The first one 
was written in 1946 and published a year later; the second one was actually 
published in 1949 but I had conceived and planned it and started writing 
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it out seven or eight years earlier. I may say therefore that the break which' 
you hinted at, began to show itself from the mid-thirties, roughly speaking. 
One may not fbr^ that the thirties in Bengal was a decade of serious atid 
intense heart-searching in the realm of ideas and ideologies and'of aj^firoaches 
and attitudes towards the study of political and econoni^situations, history, 
and sociology, of art and literature etc. I cannot say tha|||Lremained unaffec¬ 
ted by this phenomenon. • r ' 

Professor Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya ; Last year, in 1973, you publidied 
two books, one on Nationalism in India which happens to be, as you have 
explained in the subtitle, an historical analysis of its stresses and strains. 
In this book you have applied the approach and method which you have 
made your own and whi^ is always so refreshing and Illuminating. But 
almost simultaneously you published another book, one on art, Idea and 
Image of Indian Art, if I remember aright. In this book you seem to have 
adopted a different approach, a somewhat idealistic one, if I may say so. Is 
it a departure, a deviation? Or, would you call it a variation? 

Professor Ray : I am sorry if ray Idea and Image in Indian Art has given 
you an impression of its approach being an idealistic one. No, I do not think 
I departed or deviated from my general social and sociological approach to 
the understanding of the problem 1 had before me. Rather 1 tried to find out 
if I could apply, meaninghilly and effectively, the same approach and method 
of analysis but at a higher and subtler plane of study and investigation. As 
the title of the book itself says, the problem before me was to study the dia¬ 
lectical interrelationship between an abstract idea or concept and its con¬ 
cretized manifestation in a meaningful aesthetic form. As case studies 1 chose 
three such abstract concepts from our traditional repertoire and tried to find 
out how and to what extent these concepts were sought to be given concrete 
fiirm in terms of sculpture, and conversely, how and to what extent the aesthe¬ 
tic forms themselves conditioned the growth and connotation of the abstract 
concepts. The method 1 adopted was that of social analysis, namely, 1 tried 
to study the story of the origin and evolution of the concepts along the arrow 
line of time, taking care to find how social changes had affected them. Simul¬ 
taneously and side by side 1 studied the story of the evolution of the concrete 
aesthetic manifestations in terms of images, in other words, of the formal 
changes that were taking place, again because of changes in the socio-religious 
or socio-economic situations as much as in the tools and tediniques of stone- 
cutting and carving. I also took into consideration the question of the 
material, that is, of the quality and character of the stone (or bronze) that 
was used, in regard to the concept on the one hand and the concrete image 
on the other. But I must confess as 1 did in the Preface itself, tl^ it,was an 
experimental study, though I fed happy that the experiment m b^ suo 
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cessful to a good extent. In my forthcoming book on Mughal Court Painting, 
you would perhaps find a similar study, but on a lower level, that is, on a 
purely socio-historical one, as in Maurya and Sunga Art, not on an ideational 
and aesthetic level which is a very subtle one, as in Idea and Image in Indian 
Art. 

Professor Cht^Hpadhyaya: You have dedicated in aff^tionate terms, 
ybur bodk on. M^mnnd Image ... to your esteemed teacher, colleague and 
fd^d. Professor Stella Krararisch. But do you not think that in your 
pre^tation and interpretation of Indian plastic art and its history you have 
moved very far away from her as well as from Havell, Goomaraswamy and 
Zimmer? 

Professor Ray: Yes, perhaps I have; indeed I have not very far, but 
somewhat away, to be frank. In a forthcoming book of mine, which I have 
titled An Ap^oach to Indian Art, 1 have explained the traditional Indian 
approach as well as my own, and also inter alia, where 1 have drawn away 
from Havell and Goomaraswamy, Kramrisch and Zimmer. I must not there¬ 
fore go into this aspect of your question, since the book will be before you 
in alMut three or four months* time from now. Incidentally, I have dedicated 
this book to the memory of Goomaraswamy to acknowledge my indebtedness 
to this great intellectual interpreter of Indian art and culture. At this 
moment however, I shall confine myself to what you have hinicd about 
Kramrisch and would take this opportunity to give you an idea of how I feel 
about those who initiated me into the study and understanding of Indian 
history and culture which has ever been the focal centre of my intellectual 
endeavours, and those others at Calcutta University with whom I came into 
close contact and whose affection 1 had the privilege to enjoy. Drawing one¬ 
self away from what one receives from his teachers, is of little human signi¬ 
ficance; it does not, should not affect personal human relationships. I should 
think that it is not an unusual intellectual phenomenon and that not unoften 
it signalises a step forward to^vards advancement of learning and accumula¬ 
tion of wisdom, though 1 do not have any claim in this regard. 

Be that as it may, the ^ct is that for more than three decades and a 
half when 1 was closely associated with Calcutta University as Research 
Fellow, Lecturer, Managing Editor of Calcutta Review which was the 
University's own Journal, Chief Librarian, Reader and Professor 1 had the 
rare privil^e of mjoying the affection and kind consideration of such per¬ 
sonalities as Professors ^rvepalli Radhakrishnan, Surendranath Dasgupta, 
Devadatta Ramakrishna Bhandarkar, Surendranath Sen, Hemchandra 
Raychaudhuri, Benimadhab Barua, Stella Kramrisch, Sunitikumar Chatterji, 
Prabodhehandra Bagchi, Nalinaksha Dutt, Jitendranath Banerjee, 
Dr. Kalidas Nag, Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee and quite a few others. When 
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I was Chief Ltbxarian I had a cubide in the university library by the side 
of the main reading room, and the teachers of the University induding those 
whom 1 have just referred to, used to drop in whenever they fdt like, to 
allow me the privilege of their valued company. In the sprawling Teachers* 
Common Room at the Asutosh Building raw researdi workers, tutors, young 
and senior lecturers, white haired professors—all jostled together, talking, 
arguing, gossiping, holding serious discussions even, in a very homely and 
joyous atmosphere. No, we had not in those days heard of the phrase *genera< 
tion gap*, noF had we any consciousness of an academic or intellectual hier* 
archy. The environs and the general academic climate was indeed very much 
different from what one finds today. You may therefore be able to perceive 
how deep and sincere are still my regard and affection for my teachers and 
for all those whom I came into dose contact with at Calcutta University; they 
too, gave me their love and affection in an unstinted measure, and my grate¬ 
fulness on this account knows no limits. 

For whatever little intellectual enrichment I could earn I am parti* 
cularly grateful to my three teachers: Professors Hemchandra Raychaudhuri, 
Benimadhab Barua and Stella Kramrisch, and since you asked me parti¬ 
cularly about Kramrisch, I feel proud to record that it was she who opened 
my eyes to the magic and mystery of Indian art and inculcated in me the 
love and regard for the subject which I retain to this day. My perceptions 
were sharpened by her and whatever insights I have been able to develop in 
regard to this held of knowledge, have been because of the initial training 
she imparted to roe. Later, I had the privilege of being a colleague of hers 
but much more than that, we became warm friends. Yet I always regarded 
her as I do to this day as a teacher. She still remains with me a fond inspira¬ 
tion which I treasure. 

Yes, you are right that I have drawn away from her in my approach and 
attitude towards our common field of study; my method of analysis is also 
very much different from hers. But on^must not forget that howsoever mys* 
tical, esoteric and metaphysical may be at times her general approach to 
and howsoever preocaipied she may be with the symbols of Indian art, she is 
never oblivious of the formal aesthetic values, the ideational motivations and 
the social environs and stimuli of the art. Indeed, evidence of her conscious¬ 
ness in this regard is scattered all over her rich contributions in the field. 

Professor Chattopadhyaya : Since you have given us an idea of how you 
feel about your teachers you might as well tell us something about your life 
and experience as a teacher. In our days we used to hear a great deal about 
your very deep involvement with the students of the University, particularly 
with your own students, and they too, seem to have been crazy about you, 
if I may say so. 
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Professor Ray : Yes, I was very fortunate that way. But the University 
authorities did not like this deep involvement of mine with the students; 
in fact, they frowned upon it. On more than one occasion 1 was warned that 
I should be careful of evil tongues and tri^y intents; there was at least one 
occasion when a certain Vice^hancellor was so angry with me that he wanted 
to see me walk out of the University. As it happened, before the year was out 
the Vice-Chancellor himself walked out and I continued to stay on. But let 
me not speak about the funny side of things. 

I came to the teaching profession by choice, of my own will, not because 
I could not get a berth elsewhere. As a matter of fact, at that point of time 
I could be a journalist, since 1 had already got a foothold there; 1 was at 
that time literary Editor of Liberty which was Subhas Chandra Bose’s 
English daily; I was called to that position by Subhas Babu himself. To get 
back to what 1 was saying. I came to teaching perhaps becsiuse I had acquired 
from my fother who was a dedicated teacher, a great love and regard for the 
profession. He provided me the image of a good, devoted and dedicated 
teacher who us^ to be very fond of his students; they too, gave him their 
love and regard in large measures. However, very early in my career as a 
teacher I found out that I enjoyed teaching, enjoyed communication with 
the students and was pleasantly surprised to discover that the students de¬ 
lighted in their association with me as much as I did in their company. 
I therefore hated to miss my classes or any of the students’ meetings or social 
functions in which. I came to notice. I was alw'ays wanted, almmt invariably, 
"fill the early fifties there were not many students in the post-graduate 
classes; at any rate the number was still manageable, and I used to take some 
pride in the fact that I knew more or less personally, most of the boys and 
girls, who, year after year, passed through the corridors of the Asutosh and 
the Darbhanga Buildings. Those who were directly my students 1 used to 
know each one of them, their personal situations and their family back¬ 
grounds; very often they used to come to my house, and without any hesi¬ 
tation they would place their,personal problems and difficulties before me 
and seek my help and advice. Their trust and confidence in me was such 
that I found it difficult not to involve myself with their youthful lives and 
their varied individual and collective problems—^intellectual and emotional, 
economic and political. I seem to have enjoyed this involvement; in the 
process the warmth of human relationship exuded by these young lives, 
seems to have nourished and enriched me. Apart from what little I could 
teach them in the class or at my house, they on their part, seem to have found 
in me a friend who loved and cared for them, and sto^ by them in their 
stresses and strains, in their distress and depression. Indeed, well-nigb 35 yean 
of my teadiing career at Calcutta University and my involv^ent with the 
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students during these lofng years, happen to remain one of the fondest qf 
my memories which 1 cherish and treasure to this day. Therefore ¥dien I 
hear these days of the worsening situation in teacher-student relationdiip 
in our universities, 1 feel very sad indeed, and I do not seem to briieve 
much of what I hear. 

Professor Chattopadkyaya : Dr. Ray, you may not, since your personal 
experience has been different, but we the teachers of. today know very well 
indeed that the teacher-student relationship is even tragically worse than 
what you hear from a distance. The situation today is really alto^her 
different than what it was in your days. 

Professor Ray : May be, you are right. May be, there are good reasons 
for it. Certainly the situation can be explained sociologically, as many have 
been doing already. Nevertheless, I cannot help feeling very sad about it. 
But [ seem to be an incorrigible optimist and would love to believe that it 
is a passing phase. Besides, I still Mieve that for a really good and honest, 
efficient and creative teacher, who sincerely cares for his flock, our boys and 
girls of the present generation even, have great love and regard. I love to 
imagine that even in the very turbid and turbulent situation of today there 
are boys and girls who feel a deep attachment for such a teacher and are 
prepared to do his bidding. We teachers have to try to be true to our vocation 
and learn to tend our flock honestly and lovingly. I^ve is the magic wand 
that should work still, I fondly believe. 

Dr. Hitesranjan Sanyal: May I change the subject and ask you an al¬ 
together diffaent question. You must' be knowing tlmt both in West Bengal 
and Bangladesh there is a deep but affectionate resentment against you, 
namely, that for a very long time you have not been writing anything in 
Bengali, neither in the field of history nor in that of art and literary criticism. 
Also that you have not been doing anything to bring out a revised edition of 
your Bangalir Itihas : adiparva whid^has been out of print for the last ao 
years, I believe. Besides, ^e Bengali reading public has been earnestly ex¬ 
pecting you to write out and publish the and volume of Bangalir Itiheu cover¬ 
ing the entire medieval period. After all, your reputation in Bengal rests 
very largely on your being a writer serious and intellectual Bengali prose, 
and 1 believe, we have a right to expect that you should be writing more in 
Bengali. 

Professor Niharranfan Ray : Thank you very much, Hites, for the com¬ 
pliment. I appreciate the resentment you have spoken and I must plead 
guilty to the charge implied in this resentment. I have also noticed this 
resentment being articulated publidy in the press. Certainly I owe an ex- 
{diction, irrespective of whatever its worth. 

Left to myself, that is for my own creative satisfaction and whatever 
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little reputation I have among the Bengali reading public, alt that I have 
written in Ei^Uh 1 would have certainly loved to do originally in Bengali, 
the one language which I have learnt to speak and write. English is not a 
tankage which I have been able to master well enough. Yet if 1 have been 
writing in English more than in Bengali, there is one reason for it. 

From the late thirties I have been consciously seeking to find new atti< 
tudcs and approaches to the study of literature and history and also a certain 
new method of analysis, and this, I thought, 1 should be doing in Bengali 
in which, I imaging, I could find articulation easier; it was also a very 
natural desire. The first feeble attempt in this direction was made in my 
RabindraSahityer Bhumiha which has run through six editions, but a more 
ambitious one,' and perhaps also in a more deliberate manner, in the 
Bangalir Ttihas: adiparva. The second book was hailed as a welcome depar¬ 
ture in Indian historiography, which was very satisfying to me, I must con¬ 
fess. The first one too, was welcomed as marking a new approach. But this 
recognition remained confined within the four walls of the Bengali reading 
public and the Bengali intelligentsia alone. Even after two decades Indian 
historians and students of history outside of West Bengal and Bangladesh, 
while they may have heard about the title of the book, Bangalir Itihas, do 
not know anything of what 1 sought to experiment with and to achieve in 
that book, nothing to speak of the world of scholars and intellectuals outside 
of India. This happened with RabindraSahilyer Bhumika too. the reason 
why si; years later I chose to write another book on Rabindranath (An Artist 
in Life, a commentary on the life and works of Rabindranath Tagore), this 
time in English, and it is some satisfaction to me that the approach and 
method whidi I have been concerned with for about 30 years now, have 
found wide acceptance elsewhere in India and in the world of Englidi-speak- 
ing intellectuals in the West. I wish this happened with Bangalir Itihas as 
well. Yet a smaller book of mine, of lesser significance, to my mind, Maurya 
and Sunga Art which I wrote in English and which was published about 
four years earlier than Bangalir Itihas, found ready acceptance with histo¬ 
rians oi Indian art all the world over; it has already run through two editions 
and a third revised and enlai^ed version has been called for. This does not 
usually happen to technical treatises in the field of art history. 

You may, if you choose, call it vanity of a sort and say that an intellectual 
need not seek national and international acceptance or recognition. But let 
me be frank and honest with myself. I am not a creative writer of imaginative 
literature; sdl that 1 happen to strive for is to be an intellectual attempting 
to interpret facts and situations of Indian life, history and tradition as mani¬ 
fested in our arts, society, polity, literature, religion etc. For this presentation 
and interpretation I have been seeking to evolve certain new attitudes and 
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approaches and certain methods of analysis, through certain exercises in 
historical and literary studies, which result naturally in certain new findings 
or open up new avenujis for further study. Naturally I want to find out how 
my collogues in the same field or fields and intellectuals in general, in India 
and abroad, respond and react to my attitudes and approaches, my methods 
and findings, whether they consider these valid or void, rational or otherwise, 
responsible or frivolous. In their responses and reactions I may find some¬ 
thing which may be helpful for my further study or may be a welcome 
corrective. 

Fortunately or unfortunately English is still the only language with us 
which enables communication on a national and international scale, and this 
is the one compelling reason why my writings have been, for the last '25 years 
or so, almost exclusively in English. 1 am afraid, for another -couple of books 
yet, which 1 have in view, the language of communication will continue to be 
the same, and for the same reason. 

This does not however mean that 1 have not been looking forward to 
resume articulating myself in Bengali. But life is short and I am already 
past seventy. 1 do not know therefore when 1 should be able to do so. If and 
when I find time and if my faculties remain as they are today, I shall at least 
try to write out the second volume of Bangalir liihas. That will be the 
happiest omsummation of my humble intellectual life, I can assure my 
Bengali readers. In the mean time I shall request them to bear with me. I 
am also looking out for some time an opportunity to bring out a revised 
third edition of the Bangalir Itihas : adipawa. The book has been out of 
print for the last 20 years. I feel very guilty. 

Dr. Sanyal: You just said that you have in view two more books to be 
written in English. What are these two? Have you started working on them? 

Professor Ray : One is about An Approach to Indian History which I 
am planning as a companion volume m my An Approach to Indian Art. 
This will consist of a number of separate but not unrelated essays on certain 
aspects, factors and problems which, I believe, should be taken into considera¬ 
tion in our approach to the study of Indian history; incidentally I would also 
like to ex|dain my personal historiographical point of view. The second book 
I have in view is a full-length history of Indian art, mainly of sculpture and 
painting. 1 am quite conscious that since Coomaraswamy published his 
History of Indian and Indonesian Art, now well-nigh half-a-century ago, 
quite a few authoritative and comprehensive contributions have been made 
on the subject by scholars like Rowland, Kramrisch, Goetz and Zimmer. 
Recentlv Mario Bussagli and Sivaramamurti have also published jointly a 
sumptuous volume on the subject. Yet I feel that there is scope for:,an(^er 
full-length work trying to present traditional Indian art as an ait^aifon 
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of traditional Indian life in its various manifestations, looking at art as a 
form of social activity not unrelated with other forms of social activities, and 
from a relatively more humanistic point of view. Ihdian art objects have 
t6o often been interpreted as illustrative materials of Indian religions and 
their symbols, myths and legends. I believe they are a great deal more than 
just that, and my aim should be to bring out their total social, human and 
aesthetic significance. 

Have I started working on these two books? Yes and no. Any intellectual 
worth his salt has his or her inner-yard workshop where an unceasing process 
of work goes on all the time, building models and dismantling them and 
building.again, collecting notes and materials and organizing and re-organiz- 
ing them, throwing out chips in all directions and gathering them again, 
for instance. In this sense I have started work on both the books. But if you 
ask me whether I have started the final re-organisation and actual writing 
out, I would say 'no', somewhat regretfully, since I do not have many years 
of active life before me. 

Professor Debiprasad Chattofnidhyaya: We have been talking so far 
about your academic and intellectual life. But you have also earned some 
reputation as a successful academic organiser and administrator. In Calcutta 
and West Bengal we know how successfully you re-organized and adminis¬ 
tered the library system of the University of Calcutta and transformed its 
Central l.ibrary into an effective, attractive and creative centre of academic 
work. We have also heard from those who had been to the Indian Institute 
of Advanced Study at Simla, that you had built up there in tlie short 
.s]Kiii of five years, the finest institute in India for aclvancccl study and 
research in the humanities and the social sciences. How did you manage 
ro do this? What do you tliink to be the key to your success in this 
direction? 

Professor Ray: I do not know what success I achieved at either the 
Calcutta University Library or at the Simla Institute; it is for otliers to 
judge. I can only confess that J personally experienced a great creative satis¬ 
faction in what I did at both the places. The proposition is a very simple one, 
to my mind. I was asked to do a certain thing which I liked, and about which 
I had certain ideas. All that I asked for in return was that I should be given 
a more or less free hand which in each case I was lucky to have. 'I'hc rest 
was all a matter of common sense, patient and steady, honest and purposeful 
application to work and cultivation ot good, helpful -and warm human rela¬ 
tionship with everybody concerned and at all stages. Frankly, I know of no 
magic key in this regard. But one thing 1 must confess: 1 do not enjoy day-to- 
day organisational and administrative work as much as 1 do my academic 
and intellectual one. 
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Professor Chatlopadhyaya: One .final question, Dr Ray, and we would 
take leave of you. I presume that despite your being generally away from, 
Calcutta for a good number of years and your busy and active academic and 
intellectual life, you continue to keep your contacts with what is going on in 
the cultural and intellectual life of this city in particular and of West Bengal 
in general. To me it seems that in more senses than one, this life has b^n 
facing a crisis; a certain loss of direction leading to barren conflicts and con¬ 
founding contradictions seem to have been afflicting us. How have you been 
looking at this situation—as an intellectual having deep interest in matters 
social and cultural? 

Professor Ray : My dear Dcbi, 1 see, it is your last question, but I also 
see that you kept your most difficult question till you iiearcd the end. 1 do 
not know if 1 should be able to meet your question adequately and with any 
amount of satisfaction to myself. Indeed, I do not seem to be able to give an 
analysis of the situation which is admittedly very difficult. However, let me 
try. 

I would admit that whatever contacts I have been having with West 
Bengal’s cultural and intellectual life for the last one decade or so, has been 
through books, periodicals and newspapers. I do not have any more that live 
personal contact with our teachers, writers, poets, artists, playwrights, actors, 
musicians, social workers, journalists, editors and political leaders and 
workers of all parties, which 1 used to have all my life from my early youth 
onwards. Many of them I used to know intimately and wxll. Nor do 1 have 
any more those frequent opportunities of moving about in the villages and 
in big and small mofiissil towns of West Bengal on the pretext of or in con¬ 
nection with one thing or the other, which 1 once used to enjoy, again from 
my early yputh to the early sixties. No amount of reading and indirect know¬ 
ledge can WFBXiy substitute for the kind of direct experience which these 
visits and travels used to afford me. Today I do not have any direct (X)ntacts 
with the new generation of political workers, irrespective of the parties they 
belong to, and hence with the working of their minds, their plans and pro¬ 
grammes. The same is the case with the new generation of writors and artists, 
poets and playwrights, editors and journalists, actors and teachers belonging 
to the different age-groups below forty or somewhat above, roughly speaking. 

1 am afraid, therefore, that 1 may be quite tlie mark in my off-hand 
comments. 

For the purpose of analysis one may perhaps break up the cultural-intel¬ 
lectual situation in West Bengal in three or four parts though intrinsically 
it is one whole. The most engaging part which readily meets the eye and 
affects the day-to-day life of every sin^e individual, is certainly the fx^itico- 
economic aspect of our life which is the most critical one. Lack of 4iv^ion, 
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ideolo^cal and programmatic confusion, absence of purposiveness and deter¬ 
mination. cynical disregard of all moral considerations and an unscrupulous 
careerism that one sees all around, are certainly symptoms of a process of 
cultural disintegration and erosion of individual and cdlective character. But 
this sad and sordid situation is not the creation of today or even yesterday; 
indeed it has been manifesting itself, slowly and steadily but surely, since 
the Second World War, the Bengal Famine and the Partition of Bengal. But 
because of a relatively more economically stable position and a certain 
pressure of moral principles associated with the then current political ideolo¬ 
gies, policies and programmes, the situation did not deteriorate to tlic extent 
it has done today. 'I'his may perhaps be accounted for by the rapid erosion 
of economic stability and total disregard of ideological principles and heno; 
of moral values in politics. This general deterioration of politico-economic 
life has very seriously affected our administration, all our social and cultural 
institutions and the day-to-day life and behaviour pattern of individuals and 
groups of all social levels. This is the basic malady of our contemporary life, 
to mv mind. 

m 

I have just said that this malady has affected all our social and political 
institutions including the educational and academic ones. Inde!kl, our 
schools, colleges, universities, and other institutions of higher learning are in 
complete disarray. Because of social explosion from below, the problem of 
huge numbers and economic instability, standards have been going down 
very rapidly and there is hardly any discipline anywhere. Yet, the btet 
remains that despite all sorts of adverse circumstances our best tcacliers and 
students of today, that is, of this gcnei'ation, are not worse than they were 
yesterday and the day before; in certain cases they arc certainly as good if not 
better. I am referring to this fact to record my impression that there has 
been no deterioration of the essential quality of the Bengali mind and ima- 
gination, though the average certainly gives a different impression. 1 would 
even say that the standard of serious intellectual writing in various subjects 
by young men and women of this generation, that one comes across in our 
Bengali 'Little' Magazines, for instance, is certainly very high, and quantiia- 
tivcly too, the number of such writings is considerable. In science and techno¬ 
logy, in economics and sociology, in history and literary criticism and certain 
other border-line fields eff study our younger generation have been making 
contributions whidi one cannot ignore. Even in the very turbulent and 
desperate politico-economic situation which West Bengal presents today, one 
may find, if one chooses to, quite, unassuming young souls pouring over re¬ 
condite Chinese or Tibetan texts, browsing through fragile archival materials, 
trying to formulate and ititeijvet an abstruse economic concept or to collect 
anthropological data in dm tribal areas of the Madhya Pradesh or of Arana* 
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dial, for instance. No, 1 have not lost hope in Bengali youth's quest for know¬ 
ledge and for the life of the mind. 

I feel still more hopefol when 1 look at the imaginative and creative life 
of the present generation. It is amazing to find half-a-dozen or more 
periodicals given to poetry alone, circulating more or less regularly and 
successfully, and the material they contain is of a feirly good standard. About 
the quality of contemporary Bengali poetry that is published in our general 
periodicals, apart from books of poetry which are released in numbers by 
poets and publishers, one can perhaps claim that it is more than just adequate 
and competent. Indeed, it seems that today to write bad poct^ in Bcnagli 
is indeed a difliciiU task. In the art of cinematography our contemporary di¬ 
rectors, script writers, actors, actresses and technicians have been setting up 
values and standards which are the envy of their colleagues elsewhere; indeed 
these have now touched a level where Bengali films arc judged by the highest 
international measures. Then there is a most active, efficient and creative 
theatre movement whicli is sustained by a wide, discerning and knowledge¬ 
able clientele. I'he daringness of experiment, the standard of acting and 
general presentation, the refinement of taste and the consciousness of social 
realities which one notices in this movement, exhibit no signs of weakness of 
imagination or of lack of will and vision, to my mind. 

1 would not therefore say that we arc feeing today a disintegration of 
our intellectual and cultural life. Not yet, at any rate. What has been hap{)cn- 
ing is, to my mind, a di.sriiptinii of our [xilitical and camoniic life, and this 
disruption lias cast a dark shadow over the entire area of our body social. As 
1 sec it, there is no overnight magic remedy of an evil of such magnitude, an 
evil which is fast poisoning the entire social system and may eventually 
disintegrate our intellectual and cultural life even. 

The main motivation in contemfiorary life and sr^cicty is, for good or 
for evil, political and economic, l.ifcftnd society in West B^gal as much as 
in the reit of India, arc no exceptions. We must thcr^ore try to re-organize 
our political and economic life first, and give it a vigorously healthy direction. 
We can do so only by being moral in our political and economic behaviour; 
there is no other way, to my mind. Political and economic morality is not the 
morality of text books and priestly mentors; this morality emanates from 
ideological clarity and conviction, intellectual honesty and emotional purity 
and from courage, organisation and determination to carry out the ideologi¬ 
cal and intellectual convictions. Corruption is the symptom of a disease; it 
is not the disease itself which is lack of political character. 

But I am sounding pontifical. I must therefore dose now. 

Professor Chattopadhyaya : Thank you very much, Dr. Ray;, 

Professor Bay: Rather 1 should thank you, both of you.' ]' 
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